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PRESENT    SITUATION 


United  States  of  America. 


SOUTHERN     STATES, 


T, 


HI3  third,  which  is  much  the  largeft  divifion  of  the  United 
States,  comprehends 

MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA,  KENTUCKY, 
NORTH-CAROLINA,  TERRITORY  S.  of  the  OHIO,    ' 
SOUTH-CAROLINA,  and  GEORGIA. 

This  extenfive  divifion  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennfylvania 
and  the  Ohio  river ;  on  the  weft  by  the  iVIifliliippi ;  on  the  fouth  by 
Eaft  and  Well  Florida  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
tb^e  Delaware  State.  It  is  interjected  in  a  N.  E.  2nd  S.  W.  direction 
by  the  range  of  Allegany  mountains,  which  give  rife  to  many  noble 
rivers,  which  fall  either  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  eaft,  or  the  Miffif- 
lippi  on  the  weft.  From  the  fea  coa'lt,  fixty,  eighty,  and  in  fome 
parts  an  hundred  miles  "back  towards  the  mountains,  the  country, 
generally  fpeaking,  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  it  is  covered,  in  its  natural  flate,  with  pitch  pines.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  ftagnant  waters,  which  abound  in  this  level  coun- 
try, the  inhabitants  are  fickly,  but  in  the  back,  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous country^  they  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  America. 

Vol.  III.  B  Thi* 


2  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

This  diftrict  of  the  Union  contains  about  two  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  about  fix  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  are 
Haves.  The  influence  of  flavery  has  produced  a  very  diftinguifhing 
feature  in  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  though 
now  difcernible  to  their  difadvantnge,  has  been  foftened  and  melio- 
rated by  the  benign  effects  of  the  revolution,  and  the  progrefs  of  li- 
berty and  humanity. 

HIS  TORT  OF  ITS   SETTLEMENT,  &c. 

MARY  L  A  N  D. 

This  State  was  granted  by  a  patent  of  King  Charles  the  Firft, 
June  30,  1632,  to  George  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland,'* 
who  had  been  obliged,  on  account  of  the  French  government,  to 
abandon  the  province  of  Avalon,  in  Newfoundland,  after  having  ex- 
pended twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  in  its  advancement. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  by  charter  vefted  in  the  pro- 
prietary ;  but  it  appears,  that  he  either  never  exercifed  thefe  powers 
alone,  or  but  for  a  fliort  time;  for  we  find,  in  1637,  that  the  free- 
men rejected  a  body  of  laws  drawn  up  in  England,  and  tranfmitted 
by  his  lordfhip,  in  order  to  be  pafied  for  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince. In  the  place  of  thefe  they  propofed  forty-two  bills  to  be 
enacted  into  Jaws,  by  the  confent  of  the  proprietary :.  thefe  were, 
however,  never  enacted,  at  leaft  they  are  not  on  record. 

The  firft  emigration  to  Maryland  confided  of  two  hundred  gentle- 
men of  confiderable  fortune  and  rank,  with  their  adherents,  chiefiyRo- 
man  Catholics,  who  hoped  to  enjoy  liberty  of  conicience  under  a  pro- 
prietary of  their  own  profefiion.  They  failed  from  England  in  No- 
vember, 1632,  and  landed  in  Maryland  the  beginning  of  1633.  The 
Honourable  Leonard  Calvert,  brother  to  Lord  Baltimore,  who  was 
the  firft  governor,  very  wifely  and  juftly  purcbafed,  by  prefents  of 
various  goods,  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  with  their  free  confent 
took  polfdlion  of  their  town,  which  he  c;Jlcd  St.  Mary's.  The 
-ountry  was  fettled  with  fo  much  cafe,  and  l'urnifhed  with  fo  many 
oon^enicncies,  tnat  emigrants  repaired  thither  in  fuch  numbers,  that 
the  colony  i'oon  became  populous  and  fiourilhmg. 

In  i6}3  a  law  was  palled,  conftituting  the  fii  ft  regular  Hovrfe  of 
AfTembly,  which  was  to  confift  of  fuch  rcprefentatives,  called  bur- 

*  A  Copy  of  tlii;  patent  n>jy  be  (c;n  by  rcfening  to  Hnjanl's  Hi»lork;v  CoHe&ions, 

wge  3;  7. 
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geflls,  as  fliould  be  elected  purfuant  to  writs  iflued  by  the  governor. 
Thefe  burgelTes  poflefi'ed  all  the  powers  of  the  perfons  elefting  tbem  ; 

BUT  ANY  OTHER  FREEMEN,  WHO  DID  NOT  ASSENT  TO  THE 
ELECTION,  MIGHT    TAKE   THEIR   SEATS   IN   TERSON.       Twelve  bui"- 

gelTes  or  freemen,  with  the  lieutenant-general  and  fecretary,  eon* 
itituted  the  Aflembly  or  kegiilature.  This  Aflembly  fat  at  St. 
Mary's. 

Slavery  fcems  to  have  gained  an  early  eftablifhment  in  Mary- 
land, for  an  act  of  this  Aflembly  defcribes  '*  the  people"  to  conlift 
of  all  Chriltian  inhabitants,  "  Haves  only  excepted."  The  perle- 
cuting  Jaws  which  were  pafled  by  the  Virginians,  foon  after  this 
period,  againft  the  Puritans,  made  the  latter  emigrate  in  confiderabl? 
numbers  to  Maryland,  that  they  might  enjoy,  under  a  Popifh  pro- 
prietary, that  liberty  of  conlcience  of  which  they  were  deprived  by 
their  fellow  Proteftants. 

In  1642  it  was  enacted,  that  ten  members  of  the  Aflembly,  of 
whom  the  governor  and  fix  bingefles  were  to  be  feven,  fhoukl  be  a 
Houfe  ;  and  if  fickneis  fhould  prevent  that  number  from  attending, 
the  members  prefent  fliould  make  a  Houfe. 

In  1644  one  Ingle  excited  a  rebellion,  forced  the  governor  to  fly 
to  Virginia  for  aid  and  protection,  and  feized  the  records  and  th? 
great  feal ;  the  la  ft  of  which,  with  moft  of  the  records  of  the  pro- 
vince, were  loft  01  deftroyed.  From  this  period  to  the  year  1647, 
when  order  was  reitored,  the  proceedings  of  the  province  are  in- 
volved in  almolt  impenetrable  obfeurity. 

In  July,  1646,  the  Houfe  of  Aflembly,  or  more  properly  the  bur- 
gefles,  requcit-id  that  they  might  be  feparated  into  two  branches — 
the  burgeflcs  by  themielves,  with  a  negative  upon  bills.  This  wr,5 
cot  granted  by  the  lieutenant-general  at  that  time  ;  but  in  1650,  an 
act  was  palled  dividing  the  Aflembly  into  two  Houfes ;  the  governor, 
fecretary,  and  any  one  or  more  of  the  council,  formed  the  Upper 
Houfe;  the  delegates  from  the  feveral  hundreds,  who  now  reprefent 
the  freemen,  formed  the  Lower  Houfe.  At  this  time  there  were  in, 
the  province  but  two  counties,  St.  Mary's  and  the  Ifle  of  Kent,  but 
another  (Ann  Arundel)  was  added  the  fame  fdfion.  This  was  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Governor  Stone. 

In  this  year  there  was  alfo  pafled  "  an  act  againft  raifing  money  with- 
out the  confent  of  the  Aflembly."  It  enacted,  "  That  710  taxes  Jball 
$?  ajfcjftd  or  levied  on  the  freemen  of  the  province  without  their  own  con* 
/cut j  or  that  0/  their  deputies^  Jirjl  declared  in  a  General  AJJembly" 

B  a  The 
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The  printed  words  and  early  date  of  this  Maryland  aft  are  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  The  afts  of  the  General  Aflembly  and  governor 
were  ot  the  fame  force  in  their  own  province  as  acts  of  parliament 
in  England,  and  could  not  be  repealed  without  the  concurring  aflent 
of  the  proprietaiy  or  his  deputy,  with  the  other  two  eftates. 

In  1654,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation  in  England,  an  aft  was 
pafled  retraining  the  exercife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  This 
rnuft  have  been  procured  by  the  mere  terror  of  Cromwell's  power,, 
for  the  firft  and  principal  inhabitants  were  Catholics.  Indeed  the 
power  of  Cromwell  was  not  eftablifhed  in  Maryland  without  force 
and  bloodfhed.  His  friends  and  foes  came  to  an  open  ruptui?,  an 
engagement  enfued,  Governor  Stone  was  taken  prifoner,  and  con- 
demned to  be  fhot ;  this  fentence,  however,  v\  as  not  executed,  but 
he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  confinement. 

In  March,  1658,  jofiah  Feudal!,  Efq.  was'appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  Maryland  by  commiflion  from  Oliver  Cromwell ;  he  dif- 
folved  the  Upper  Koufe,  and  furrendered  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  the  delegates. 

Upon  the  refloration  in  1660,  the  Honourable  Philip  Calvert,  Efq., 
was  appointed  governor ;  the  old  form  of  government  was  revived  ; 
Fendall,  and  one  Gerrard,  a  counfeilor,  were  indifted,  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  baniflirnent,  with  the  lofs  of  their  eftates ;  but,, 
upon  petition,  they  were  pardoned. 

In  16S9,  the  government  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore by  the  grand  convention  of  England;  and  in  1692,  Mr. 
Copley  was  appointed  governor  by  commiflion  from  William  and 
Mary. 

In  1692,  the  Proteftant  religion  was  efiallijhedly  law. 
In  1699,  under  the  adminiftration  of  Governor  Blackifton,  it  was 
enafted,  that  Annapolis  fhould  be  the  feat  of  government. 

In  1 7 16,  the  government  of  this  province  was  reftored  to  the 
proprietary,  and  continued  in  his  hands  till  the  late  revolution,  when, 
though  a  minor,  his  property  in  the  lands  was  confifcated,  and  the 
government  affumed  by  the  freemen  of  the  province,  who  formed 
the  constitution  now  exifting.  At  the  clofe  of  the  war,  Henry  Har- 
ford, Efq.  the  natural  fon  and  heir  of  Lord  Baltimore,  petitioned 
the  legiflature  of  Maryland  for  his  eltate,  but  his  petition  was  not 
granted.  Mr.  Harford  eftimated  his  lofs  of  quit-rents,  valued  at 
twenty-five  years  purchafe,  and  including  arrears,  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pounds,  five 
2  fhillings, 
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killings,  dollars  at  7/6 — and  the  value  of  his  manors  and  refcrved 
lands  at  three  hundred  and  twenty-feven  thoufand,  four  hundred 
and  forty-one  pounds  of  the  fame  money. 

VIRGINIA. 

We  have  already,  when  treating  of  the  difcovcry  of  North-Ame- 
rica, given  a  brief  hifiory  of  the  fettleir.ent  of  this.  State  to  the  year 
1610,*  when  Lord  Delaware  arrived  with  fupplies  for  the  colony  of 
iettlers,  and  provilions.  His  prefence  had  a  happy  effect  on  the  co- 
lony, order  and  confidence  being  foon  teftorcd  by-him.  The  ftate 
of  his  health  did  not,  however,  permit  him  long  to  purfue  his  plans 
of  improvement,  for  in  the  beginning  of  16 1 1  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  England,  leaving  about  two  hundred  colonifts,  poffeffed  of 
health,  plenty  and  peace  with  their  neighbours.  After  his  departure 
the  colony  again  declined ;  but  his  fucceffor,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  ar- 
ris ing  in  May  with  more  emigrants,  cattle  and  provifion  for  a  year, 
things  were  again  reftored  to  order.  This  fame  year  the  adven- 
turers obtained  a  new  charter,  by  which  the  two  former  were  con- 
firmed, and  they  had  alio  granted  to  them  all  the  iflands  fituated,in 
the  ocean,  within  three  hundred  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  Virginia 
coaft.  The  corporation  was  now  coniiderably  new-modelled,  and, 
in  order  to  promote  the  effectual  iettlement  of  the  plantation,  licence 
was  given  to  open  lotteries  in  any  part  of  England.  The  lotteries 
alone,  which  were  the  firfr.  ever  granted  in  England,  brought  twenty- 
nine  thoufand  pounds  into  the  company's  treafury.  At  length, 
being  confidered  as  a  national  evil,  they  attracted  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament, were  prefented  by  the  commons  as  a  grievance,  and  in 
March,  1620,  fufpended  by  an  order  of  council. 
•  In  April,  1613,  Mr.  John  Rolf,  a  worthy  young  gentleman,  was 
married  to  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  the  famous  In- 
dian chief.  This  connection,  which  was  very  agreeable  both  to  the 
Englifh  and  Indians,  was  the  foundation  of  a  friendly  and  advan- 
tageous commerce  between  them. 

Three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Rolf,  with  his  wife  Pocahontas,  vi- 
fited  England,  where  fhe  was  treated  with  that  attention  and  refpect 
which  file  had  merited  by  her  important  fervices  to  the  colony  in 
Virginia.  She  died  the  year  following  at  Gravefend,  in  the  tvventy- 
fecond  year  of  her  age,  juft  as  fhe  was  about  to  embark  for  America. 

*  See  vol.  1.  pnge  163  to  i6j. 

She 
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She  had  embraced  the  Chriitian  religion,  and  in  her  life  and  death 
evidenced  the  fincerity  of  her  profeffion.  She  left  a  fon,  who, 
having  received  his  education  in  England,  went  over  to  Virginia, 
where  he  lived  and  died  in  aflluence  and  honour,  leaving  behind  him 
an  only  daughter.  Her  descendants  are  among  the  molt  refpectable 
families  in  Virginia. 

Tomocomo,  a  fenfible  Indian,  brother-in-law  to  Pocahontas,  ac- 
companied her  to  England,  and  was  directed  by  Powhatan  to  bring 
him  an  exact  account  of  the  numbers  and  ftrength  of  the  Englifh. 
For  this  purpofe,  when  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  took  a  long  ftick, 
intending  to  cut  a  notch  in  it  for  every  perfon  he  mould  fee  :  this 
he  foon  found  impracticable,  and  threw  away  bis  ilick.  On  his  re- 
turn, being  afked  by  Powhatan,  how  many  people  there  were,  he  is 
fcid  to  have  replied,  "  Count  the  fiars  in  the  iky,  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  the  fands  on  the  fea  more  ;  for  fuch  is  the  number  of  the 
people  of  England." 

In  1612-13,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  difpatched  with  fix  large 
fhips,  carrying  three  hundred  colonics,  one  hundred  cattle  and  ufe- 
ful  fnpplies.  He.  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  parties  were  lent  out  from 
James-town  to  form  diftant  fettlements.  He  returned  the  beginning  of 
1614,  and  the  adminiftration  devolved  once  more  on  SirThomas  Dale, 
to  whom  the  Virginians  owe  the  introduction  of  landed  property. 
In  161  5,  fifty  acres  of  land  were  granted  to  every  emigrant  and  his 
heirs,  and  the  fame  quantity  to  every  perfon  imported  by  others. 
Dale  failed  for  England  in  the  beginning  of  16 16,  giving  up  the 
trull  to  Sir  George  Yeardley,  as  deputy-governor,  and  in  this  yeaF 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  introduced.  Mr.  Argal,  a  new  de-* 
putv-governor,  was  fent  out,  who  arrived  in  May,  161 7.  He  pub? 
lifhed  a  variety  of  edicts,  and  was  guilty  of  thofe  wrongs  and  op- 
preiTions,  that  the  treafurer  and  council  appointed  Yeardley  captain- 
general,  and  empowered  him  to  examine  into  and  redrefs  grievances. 
Sir  George  arrived  in  April,  1619,  with  feveral  inltructions  favour- 
able to  freedom,  and  foon  declared  his  intention  of  calling  a  Gene- 
ral Aflembly,  which  gave  the  greateit  joy  to  men  who  had  been  hi- 
therto fubjected  to  the  arbitrary  orders  of  their  prince,  to  the  inte- 
refted  ordinances  of  an  Englifli  corporation,  or  to  the  edicts  of  a 
haughty  governor,  and  who  enjoyed  none  of  thofe  liberties  which 
Englifhmen  claim  as  their  birthright. 

In  June,  Yeardley,  purfuant  to  his  inftructions  from  the  company, 
jffued  writs  for  the  election  of  delegates,   called  burgefles.    The 

colony 
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colony  had  been  divided  into  fevcn  hundreds  or  duYincT:  fettlemeuts, 
which  feemed  to  enjoy  fome  of  the  privileges  of  boroughs ;  and 
from  this  circumftance  the  democratic  branch  of  the  AfTembly  has 
been  called  to  this  day,  the  Houfe  of  Burgeiles,  though  compofed  al- 
moft  entirely  of  the  reprefentatives  of  counties.  The  Ailembly, 
formed  of  the  governor  and  council  of  date,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  treafurer  and  company,  and  of  the  burgeiles  chofen  by  tlvc 
people,  met  together  in  one  apartment,  and  tranfacred  affairs  like 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  of  old,  which  mode  continued  till  after 
•  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  Thus  convened,  and  thus  compoicd, 
the  legifbture  "  debated  all  matters  thought  expedient  for  the  good 
of  the  whole."  The  laws  were  tranfmitted  to  England  for  the  ap- 
probation of  the  treafurer  and  company,  without  whofe  confirma- 
tion they  were  of  no  validity.  The  introduction  of  an  AfTembly  was 
attended  with  the  happieft  effects.  The  emigrants,  for  the  firff  time, 
refolved  to  fettle  themfelves,  and  to  perpetuate  the  plantation.  The 
Affembly  thanked  the  company  for  their  favour,  and  begged  them 
"  to  reduce  into  a  compendious  form,  with  his  Majefty's  approba- 
tion, the  law3  of  England  proper  for  Virginia,  with  fuitable  addi- 
tions ;"  giving  as  a  reafon,  "  that  it  was  not  fit  that  his  fubjecls 
mould  be  governed  by  any  other  rules  than  fuch  as  received  their 
influence  from  him."  This  year  the  treafurer  and  council  received  a 
letter  from  government,  "  commanding  them  to  fend  a  hundred  dif- 
fblute  perfons  (convicts)  to  Virginia."  They  were  accordingly 
tranfported,  "  and  were,  at  that  period,  very  acceptable  to  the  colo- 
nics." The  fubfequent  year,  1620,  muff,  on  account  of  the  intro. 
duclion  of  African  flaves  into  the  colonies,  be  ftigmatifed  as  a  much 
viler  a?ra.  Tiie  Hollanders  were  not  then  precluded  by  any  law 
from  trading  with  the  colonies.  A  Dutch  veffel  carried  to  Virginia. 
a  cargo  of  negroes,  and  the  Virginians,  who  had  themfelves  jult 
emerged  from  a  ftate  of  flavery,  became  chargeable  with  reducing 
their  fellow-men  to  the  condition  of  brutes. 

In  July,  the  treafurer  and  company  carried  into  execution  a  refo- 
jtition  formerly  taken,  for  eftablifhing  a  proper  conftitution  for  the 
colony.  The  ordinance  they  pafTed,  declared,  that  there  mould  be 
two  fupreme  councils  in  Virginia,  the  one  to  be  called  the  council  of 
ftate,  to  be  appointed  and  difplaced  by  the  treafurer  and  company, 
and  which  was  to  advife  the  governor  in  governmental  affairs  ;  the 
other  was  to  be  denominated  the  General  AfTembly,  and  to  eonfift 
of  the  governor  and  council,  and  of  two  burgefle.-i,  to  be  chofen 
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for  the  prefent,  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  hundred  ana 
iettlement  in  the  colony.  The  Affembly  was  to  determine  by  the 
majority  of  the  voices  then  prefent,  and  to  enact  general  laws 
for  the  colony,  referving  to  the  governor  a  negative  voice.  They 
were  to  imitate  the  laws  and  cuitoms,  and  judicial  proceedings 
nfed  in  England.  "  No  acts  were  to  be  in  force  till  confirmed  by 
the  General  Court  in  England  :  on  the  other  hand,  no  order  of  the 
General  Court  was  to  bind  the  colony  till  affented  to  by  the  Affem- 
bly."  The  company  having  offered  territory  to  thofe  who  fhould 
•cither  emigrate  themfelves,  or  engage  to  tranfport  people  to  the  co- 
lony, found  this  policy  fo'fuccefsful,  that  upwards  of  three  thonfand 
five  hundred  periens  emigrated  to  Virginia  during  this  and  the  two 
preceding  years. 

This  year,  1622,  was  remarkable  for  a  maffacre  of  the  colonifts 
by  the  Indians,  which  was  executed  with  the  utmoft  fubtilty,  and 
-without  any  regard  to  age  or  lex.  A  well-concerted  attack  or! 
all  the  fettlements,  deftroyed,  in  one  hour  and  almofc  at  the  fame 
inftant,  three  hundred  and  forty-feven  perfons,  who  were  defencelefs 
and  incapable  of  making  refiftance.  The  emigrants,  notwithftand- 
in»  the  orders  they  had  received,  had  never  been  folicitous  to  culti- 
vate the  good-will  of  the  natives,  and  had  neither  afked  permiffion 
when  they  occupied  their  country,  nor  given  a  price  for  their  va- 
luable property,  which  was  violently  taken  away.  The  naileries  of 
famine  were  focn  ftiperadded  to  the  horrors  of  maffacre.  Of  eighty 
plantations,  which  were  filling  apace,  only  eight  remained ;  and  of 
the  numbers  which  had  been  transported  thither,  no  more  than  about 
one  thonfand  eight  hundred  furvived  thofe  manifold  difafters. 

Frequent  complaints  having  been  made  to  King  James  of  the  op- 
preffions  of  the  treafurer  and  company,  and  the  before-mentioned 
•calamities  being  attributed  to  their  mifconduct  or  neglect,  it  was  de- 
termined, that  a  commitlion  fhould  iffue  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of 
Virginia  and  the  Somer  hies,  from  the  earlier!  iettlement  of  each. 
Upon  the  report  of  the  commiflioners,  the  king  concluded  on  giving 
a  new  charter,  and  required  of  the  company  the  furrender  of  for- 
mer grants,  which  being  refuted,  a  writ  oi'quoivarranto-tiTued'in 
November,  1623,  agaitut  the  patents  of  the  corporation :  and  judg- 
ment was  given  by  the  Court  of  King's  bench  againff:  the  treafurer 
and  company,  in  Trinity  term,  1624.  Theie  proceedings  "  were 
fo  conformable  to  the  general  ft  rain  of  the  arbitrary  admini  if  ration 
of  that  reign;  th*t-  they  made  little  imprctfion  at  the  time,  though 
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tfte  Virginia  company  was  compofed  of  perfons  of  the  firft  quality, 
wealth  and  confequence  in  the  nation."  The  company,  probably, 
would  not  have  exercifed  fo  tame  and  fnbmiffive  a  fpirit,  had  mey 
not  been  wholly  disappointed  in  their  vilionary  pr^fpccls,  and  met 
with  confiderable  loflcs,  inftead  of  acquiring  enormous  profits. 
They  had  obtained  from  individuals,  who  fpotted  in  their  lotteries 
from  the  hope  of  fudden  riches,  twenty-nine  thoufand  pounds :  but 
the  tranfportation  of  more  than  nine  thoufand  Eng'ifh  fubjec'rs  had 
coft  them  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  They  did  not, 
however,  abandon  the  colonv  in  its  diftrtfs  while  they  continued  a 
corporation.  Timely  fupplies  were  fent  from  England  to  the  Vir- 
ginia fettlers,  which  fo  animated  them,  that  they  carried  op  an  of- 
fenfive  war  agninft  the  Indians,  purfued  them  into  their  faltnefles, 
and  drove  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  rivers,  where  they 
had  fixed  their  own  plantations. 

As  to  King  James,  he  "  alTuredly  confidered  the  colonies  as  ac- 
quired by  conqueft ;  and  that  they  ought  to  be  holden  of  his  perfon, 
independent  of  his  crown  or  political  capacity  ;  and  might  be  ruled 
according  to  his  good  will,  by  prerogative :  and  he  endeavoured, 
agreeably  to  the  ftrange  economy  of  his  reign,  to  convert  them, 
into  a  mere  private  eftate,  defcendible  to  his  perfonal  heirs."* 

The  Virginia  company  being  diflblved,  James  took  the  colony  un- 
der his  immediate  dependence,  which  occalioned  much  confufion. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1625,  King  Charles,  being  of  the  fame  judgment 
with  his  father  as  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  determined  to  tread 
in  the  fame  fteps.  In  May  he  named  a  new  governor  and  council 
for  Virginia,  and  inverted  them  with  an  authority  fully  legiflative 
and  arbitrary.  They  were  empowered  to  make  and  execute  laws, 
to  impofe  taxes,  and  enforce  payment.  Neither  the  commifiion  nor 
inftruftions  mentioned  exprefsly,  or  even  alluded  to  an  Aflembly, 
to  the  laws  of  England,  or  to  the  acts  of  the  provincial  legislature, 
as  a  rule  of  government.  They  were  required  to  tranfport  colonics 
into  England,  to  be  punifhed  there  for  crimes  committed  in  Virg:nia. 
This  fyftem  increafed  the  colonial  diflatisfaction,  which  continued 
for  ytars,  till  the  Virginians  received  a  letter  containing  the  royal 
aflurance,  that  "  all  their  efiates,  trade,  freedom  and  privileges!, 
fhould  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  as  extenfive  a  manner,  as  they  enjoyed 

*  Sec  Chalmers's  Political  Annals  under  the  head  of  Virginia,  for  many  of  the 
preceding  and  fabfequent  articles  refpevting  that  colony. 
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them  before  the  recalling  of  the  company's  patent."  On  this  the# 
were  reconciled,  and  began  again  to  exert  themielves  in  making  im- 
provements.* 

Being  left  for  fome  years  in  a  manner  to  themfelves,  they  increafecl 
beyond  expectation.  They  remained  under  the  administration  of 
their  late  governors,  and  other  officers,  who  refpected  their  privi- 
leges becaufe  they  loved  the  colony.  The  governor  whom  Charles 
had  been  anxious  to  appoint,  had  no  opportunity  of  exercifing  thofe 
illegal  and  extraordinary  powers  with  which  he  had  been  inverted. 
His  death,  in  1627,  put  an  end  to  his  authority,  and  prevented  the 
colony's  feeling  its  full  extent.  His  fucceffor,  John  Harvey,  Efq. 
was  nominated  in  March,  1629,  and  his  commiffion  and  inftrudlions 
were  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  former.  He  departed 
foon  after  for  Virginia.  The  ipirit  of  his  administration  was  an 
exact  counterpart  of  what  had  too  long  prevailed  in  England.  He 
was  fevere  in  his  extortions,  proud  in  his  councils,  unjuft  and  arbi- 
trary in  every  department  of  his  government.  The  Virginians, 
routed  almoft  to  madnefs  by  oppreffion,  feized  and  fent  him  prifoner 
to  England,  accompanied  with  two  deputies,  to  reprelent  their 
grievances  and  his  mifconduft.  His  behaviour  was  fo  thought  of,  that 
he  was  honoured  with  a  new  commiffion  which  confirmed  his  former 
powers,  and  he  was  fent  back  to  Virginia  in  April,  1637.  After 
that,  his  government  was  i'o  exceffively  oppreffive  and  cruel,  that  the 
complaints  of  the  colonics  became  at  length  too  loud  to  be  longer 
neglecled,  and  his  commiffion  was  revoked  in  January,  1638-9, 
puring  his  ten  years  adminiftration,  the  Virginians  were  ruled  ra- 
ther as  the  vaflais  of  an  eaftern  defpot,  than  as  Subjects  entitled  to 
Englifh  liberties  ;  but  it  is  to  their  credit,  that,  having  tailed  the 
fuects  of  a  Simple  government,  they  oppofed  with  a  firm  Spirit,, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  attempts  of  thofe  who  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  patents,  and  to  reitore  the  corporation. 

Sir  William  Berkeley  was  appointed  governor  the  beginning  of 
16-^9.  His  instructions  evidenced  a  prodigious  change  in  colonial 
policy,  which  amtt  be  partly  afcribed  to  the  then  State  of  affairs  in 
England.  He  was  directed  to  fummon  all  the  h  urge  lies  of  the  plan- 
tations, who,  with  the  governor  and  council,  were  to  conilitute  the 
Grand  AOembly,  with  power  to  make  acts  for  the  government  of 
the  colony,  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  laws  of  England — to  cauie 

*   Bland's  Inquiry  into  the  Rights  of  the  Biiufh  Colonics. 
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fpeedy  juftice  to  be  adminiftered  to  all,  according  to  Englifli  forms 
— and  to  forbid  ail  trade  with  foreign  vefl'els  except  upon  necefliry. 
Thus  were  the  Virginians  reftored  to  that  fyftfcm  of  freedom  which 
they  had  derived  from  the  Virginia  company,  and  which  the  writ  of 
quo  warranto  had  involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with  the  corporation 
itfelf. 

Civil  diflenfions,  however,  took  place,  which  were  embittered  by 
religious  differences,  and  inflamed  by  ads  made  to  prohibit  the 
preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Puritans.  The  difcontented  party 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  name  of  the 
Aflembly,  "  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  patents  and 
corporation  government."  But  the  governor,  council  and  burgefles, 
no  fooner  heard  of  the  tranfaction,  than  they  tranfmitted  an  explicit 
diiavowal  of  it.  They  fent  alfo  an  addrefs  to  King  Charles,  ac- 
knowledging his  bounty  and  favour  toward  them,  and  earneftly  de- 
firing  to  continue  under  his  immediate  protection.  In  1642,  they 
declared  in  the  form  of  an  act,  "  that  they  were  born  under  mo- 
narchy, and  would  never  degenerate  from  the  condition  of  their 
births,  by  being  fubject  to  any  other  government."  Nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  than  this  act,  which  being  prefented  to  the  King 
at  York,  drew  from  him  an  anfwer,  in  which  he  gave  them  the  fulleft: 
aflurances,  that  they  fhould  be  always,  immediately  dependent  upon 
the  crown,  and  that  the  form  of  government  fhould  never  be 
changed. 

They  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  caufe  of  their  fove- 
reign.  But  when  the  Commons  of  England  had  triumphed  over  . 
their  European  opponents,  their  attention  was  turned  to  the  planta- 
tions ;  and  an  ordinance  was  parted  in  October,  1650,  "  for  pro- 
hibiting trade  with  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  Bermuda  and  Antego."  It 
recited,  that  "  in  Virginia,  and  other  places  in  America,  there  are 
colonies,  which  were  planted  at  the  coft,  and  fettled  by  the  people, 
and  by  the  authority  of  this  nation,  which  ought  to  be  lubordinate 
to,  and  dependent  upon  England — that  they  ever  have  been,  and 
ought  to  be,  fubject  to  fuch  laws  and  regulations  as  are,  or  fliall  be 
made  by  the  Parliament — that  divers  acts  of  rebellion  have  been 
committed  by  many  perfons  inhabiting  Virginia,  whereby  they  have 
fet  up  themfelves  in  oppofition  to  this  commonwealth."  It. there- 
fore declared  them  u  notorious  robbers  and  traitors."     Persons  in 
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eqjjity  of  their  measures,  whatever  might  be  their  fenttmenf* 
when  in  a  lower  ftation,  and  while  aggrieved  by  iuperiors.  The  or- 
dinance authorifed  the  Council  of  State  to  fend  a  fleet  thither,  and 
to  grant  commiflions  to  proper  perfons  to  enforce  to  obedience  all 
fuch  as  flood  oppofed  to  the  authority  of  Parliament.  In  confequence 
hereoi'  commiflioners  were  appointed,  and  a  powerful  fleet  and  army 
detached  to  reduce  all  their  enemies  to  iubmiflion.  They  were  to 
ufe  their  endeavours,  by  granting  pardons  and  by  other  peaceful 
arts,  to  induce  the  colonifts  to  obey  the  itate  of  England :  but  if  thefe 
means  fhould  prove  ineffectual,  then  they  were  to  employ  every  aft 
of  hoflility ;  to  free  thofe  fervants  and  flaves,  of  matters  oppofing  the 
government,  that  would  ierve  as  foldiers  to  fubdue  them ;  and  to  caufe 
the  acts  of  Parliament  to  be  executed,  and  juftice  to  be  adminiftered 
in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
miffioners  with  the  naval  and  military  force,  the  Virginians  refufed 
to  fubmit,  till  articles  of  furrender  had  been  agreed  upon,  by  which 
it  was  fhpulated,  "  The  plantation  of  Virginia,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  lhall  enjoy  furh  freedoms  and  privileges  as  belong  to 
the  free  people  of  England.  The  General  AiTembly,  as  formerly, 
lhall  convene  and  tranfact  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  people 
of  Virginia  (hall  have  a  free  trade,  as  the  people  of  England,  to  all 
places,  and  with  all  nations.  Virginia  (hall  be  free  from  all  taxes, 
cuftoms,  and  impofitions  whatfoever  ;  and  none  fhall  be  impofed  on 
them  without  confent  of  the  General  Affembly  ;  and  neither  forts 
cor  caftles  mail  be  erected,  nor  garrifons  maintained  without  their 
confent.*" 

This  convention,  entered  into  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  fup- 
pofed  had  fecured  the  ancient  limits  of  their  country  ;  its  free  trade  ; 
its  exemption  from  taxation  but  by  their  own  Affembly,  and  exclufion 
of  military  force  from  among  them.  Yet  in  every  of  thefe  points  was 
this  convention  violated  by  fubfequent  kings  and  parliaments,  and 
ether  infi  actions  of  their  conftitution,  equally  dangerous,  commit- 
ted. The  General  Affembly,  which  was  compofed  of  the  council 
of  ftate  and  burgeffes,  fitting  together  and  deciding  by  plurality  of 
voices,  was  fplit  into  two  homes,  by  which  the  council  obtained  a 
feparate  negative  on  their  laws.  Appeals  from  their  fupreme  court, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  law  in  their  General  Affembly,  wei  e  arbi- 
trarily removed  to  England,  to  be  there  heard  before  the  king  and 
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council.  Inftead  of  four  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  they  were 
reduced,  in  the  fpace  of  thirty  years,  to  nbout  one  hundred  miles. 
Their  trade  with  foreigners  was  totally  fupprefied,  and,  when  car- 
'ried  to  Great-Britain,  was  there  loaded  with  imports.  It  is  unnecef- 
fary,  however,  to  glean  up  the  leveral  inftances  ol  injury,  as  icatterei 
through  American  and  Britifh  hiitory ;  and  the  more  efpecially,  as, 
by  paffing  on  to  the  acceflion  of  the  prefent  king,  we  flia'.l  laid  fpe- 
cimens  of  them  all,  aggravated,  multiplied,  and  crowded  within  a 
a  fraall  compafs  of  time,  fo  as  to  evince  a  fixed  defign  of  confuienng 
the  rights  of  the  people,  whether  natural,  conventional,  or  char- 
tered, as  mere  nullities.  The  colonies  were  taxed  internally  ;  their 
eflential  intereit  facrificed  to  individuals  in  Great-Britain  ;  their  le- 
gislatures fufpended;  charters  aiimilled  ;  trials  by  juries  taken  away; 
their  perlbns  fubjecled  to  tranfportafion  acrofs  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
trial  before  foreign  judicatories;  their  fupplications  for  redrefs 
thought  beneath  anfwer  ;  themfelves  publiflud  as  cowards  in  the 
councils  of  their  mother  country  and  courts  of  Europe  ;  armed  troops 
fent  among  them  to  enforce  fubmiilion  to  thefe  violences  ;  and  a&ual 
hofblities  commenced  againft  them.  No  alternative  was  preiented  but 
refiftance  or  unconditional  fubmiilion.  Betwven  thefe  there  could  be 
no  hesitation.  They  clofed  in  the  appeal  to  arms.  They  declared 
themfelves  Independent  States.  They  confederated  together  in  one 
great  republic  ;  thus  fecuring  to  every  State  the  benefit  of  an  union 
of  their  whole  force.  They  fought — they  conquered — and  obtained 
an  honourable  and  glorious  peace. 

KENTUCK  Y. 

Though  the  war  which  took  place  between  England  and  France  in, 
the  year  1751;,  terminated  fo  glorioufly  to  Great-Britain,  and  fecurely 
for  the  then  colonies,  ftill  we  remained  ignorant  of  the  whole  of  the 
fine  country  lying  between  the  high  hills,  which  rife  from  Great 
Sandy  river,  approximate  to  the  Allegany  mountain,  and  extending 
down  the  Ohio  to  its  confluence  wi:h  the  Mifllflippi,  and  back  to 
thofe  ridges  of  mountains  which  traverfe  America  in  a  fouth-weft-by- 
wefl  direction,  until  they  are  loft  in  the  flit  lands  of  Weft- florid:'. 
However,  certain  men,  called  Long  Hunters,  from  Virginia  and 
North-Carolina,  by  penetrating  thefe  mountains,  which  ramify  into 
a  country  two  hundred  miles  over  from  eaft  to  weft,  called  the  wil- 
derneis,  were  fafrinated  with  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  the  country 
on  the  weftern  fide. 

A  grant 
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A  grant  had  been  fold  by  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  to  fome  Britirts 
commiffioners  at  fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  which  comprehended  thi3 
country,  and  which  afforded  the  Americans  a  pretext  for  a  right  to 
fettle  it  ;  but  thofe  Indian  natives  who  were  not  concerned  in  the 
grant,  became  difTatisfied  with  the  profpect  of  a  fettlement  which 
might  become  fo  dangerous  a  thorn  in  their  fide,  and  committed  fome 
enaiiacres  upon  the  firft  explorers  of  the  country.    However,  after  the 
expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  and  the  battle  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanhaway,  between  the  army  of  Colonel  Lewis  and  the  con- 
federated tribes  of  Indians,  they  were  in  fome  meafure  quiet.     The 
Affembly  of  Virginia  began   now  to   encourage  the  peopling   t;,at 
diftricf  of  country  called  Kentucky,  from. the  name  of  a  river  which 
runs  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.     This  encouragement  coniifred 
in  offering  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  to  every  perfon  who  engaged 
to  build  a  cabin,  clear  a  piece  of  land,  and  produce  a  crop  of  Indian 
corn.     This  was  called  a  fettlement  right.     Some  hundreds  of  thefe 
fettlements  were  made ;    but,  in  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Richard  Hen- 
derfon,    of  North-Carolina,    a  man   of  confiderable   abilities,    and 
more  enterpnfe,  had  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians 
for  this  fame  tradt  of  country ;    and  though  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Kind  for  any  private  citizen  to  make  purchafes  of  the  In- 
dians, ftill  Mr.  Henderfon  perfevered  in  his  intention  of  eftabhfliing 
a  colony  of  his   own.     He  actually  took  poffcffion   of  the  country, 
with  many  of  his  followers,  where  he  remained  pretty  quiet,  making 
very  little  improvement,  Virginia  being  at  that  time  entirely  occu- 
pied with  the  war,  which  had  commenced  between  Great-Britain  and 
the  confederated  States.    Moft  of  the  young  men  from  the  back  fettle- 
ments of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania,   who  would  have  migrated  to  this 
country,  having  engaged  in  the  war,  formed  that  body  of  men,  called 
Rifle-men;  which  not  only  checked  the  growth  of  the  fettlement, 
but  fo  dried  up  the  fources  of  emigration,  that  it  was  near  being  an- 
nihilated by  the  fury  of  the  favages. 

The  legality  of  Mr.  Henderfon's  claim  was  inveffcigated  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  17S1  ;  and  though,  according  to  exifting  laws, 
there  could  be  no  fort  of  equity  in  it,  he  having  acled  in  contempt 
of  the  State,  the  legiflature,  to  avoid  feuds  or  difturbances,  for  Mr. 
Henderfon  had  coniideiable  influence,  agreed,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  expenfe  and  trouble  he  had  been  at,  that  he  fhould  be  allowed 
a  tract  of  country  twelve  miles  fquare,  lying  in  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  and  Green  rivers :  a  trad  of  his  own  chufing. 

Virgin^ 
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Virginia  gave  a  farther  reward  and  encouragement  at  this  time  to 
the  firft  fettlers,  for  the  perils  they  had  undergone  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  fettlement,  of  a  tract  of  one  thoufand  acres,  called  a  pre- 
emption right,  to  be  laid  off  adjoining  to  the  fettlement  of  four  hundred 
acres,  the  grantee  only  paying  office-fees  for  the  fame.  After  this 
period  (i.  e.  1781)  a  land  office  was  opened  by  the  State,  granting 
warrants  for  any  quantity  of  unlocated  land,  upon  condition  of  cer- 
tain fums  of  the  depreciated  continental  currency  being  paid  into  the 
treafury,  at  fo  much  for  one  hundred  acres.  The  great  plenty  and 
little  value  of  this  money  foon  caufed  the  whole  country  to  be 
located,  which  was  one  of  the  material  caufes  of  its  rapid  popula- 
tion. 

It  was  neceffary,  in  the  management  of  this  bufinefs,  that  care 
fliould  be  taken  to  prevent  that  perplexity  and  litigation,  which  the 
vague  manner  in  which  that  bufinefs  was  executed  in  many  inftances 
would  neceffarily  produce.  For  this  purpofe,  three  principal  fur- 
veyors  were  appointed,  who  were  to  lay,  or  caufe  to  be  laid  ofF,  by 
their  deputies,  the  different  locations  within  the  limits  of  their  dis- 
tricts :  this  being  done,  and  recorded  in  the  office,  the  original  lurvey 
was  fent  to  the  deputy  regi  Iter's  office,  thereto  be  recorded;  from 
thence  it  was  fent  to  the  principal  regifter's  office  at  Richmond,  the 
feat  of  government,  there  to  remain  twelve  months,  in  order  that 
any  peribn  having  a  claim,  by  virtue  of  a  prior  location,  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  enter  a  caveat,  and  prevent  a  furreptitious  grant 
from  ifluing.  Commiffioners  were  alfo  fent  to  adjuft  the  claims  of 
fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights ;  by  which  means  order  was  pre- 
ferved,  and  the  government  fettled,  of  a  diftricr.  of  country  detached 
and  feparated  at  that  time,  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  any 
other  fettled  country. 

The  years  1783  and  1784.  brought  out  vaft  numbers  of  emigrants 
from  all  parts  of  America,  particularly  the  latter  year,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  that  in  Kentucky  alone,  not  lefs  than  twelve  thoufand  perfon3 
became  felclers ;  feveral  Europeans  from  France,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, were  among  the  number.  In  J7S3,  1784,  and  1785,  great 
.  part  of  the  country  was  furveyed  and  patented,  and  the  people  in 
the  interior  fettlcments  puriued  their  bufinefs  in  as  much  quiet  and 
fafety  as  they  could  have  done  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Court-houlls 
were  built  in  the  different  counties,  and  roads  were  opened  for  car- 
riages, which  feven  years  before  had  not  been  feen  in  the  country. 
The  roads  prior  to  that  time  being  barely  fufficient  for  fingle  horfes 
to  travel  on. 

la 
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In  1 78^,  the  diftrict  had  grown  fo  confiderable  from  the  great  nux> 
ber  of  emigrants  which  had  arriyed,  and  that  refpe&ability  which  if 
had  acquired,  that  it  produced  a  difpolition  in  the  inhabitants  to  be- 
come an  independent  state,  and  10  be  admitted  as  another  link  in  the 
great  federal  chain.  A  convention  was  immediately  formed  by- 
fending  deputies  from  the  different  counties,  who  met  at  Danville,  for 
»he  purpofe  of  taking  the  matter  into  consideration  ;  when  it  was  de- 
termined, after  fome  debating,  to  petition  Virginia  for  that  purpofe. 
However,  this  bufinefs  was  procraiiinated ;  for  finding,  though  they 
might  feparate  whenever  they  choie,  yet  that  it  was  optional  with 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia  ro  recommend  them  to  be  taken  into  the 
federal  government,  which  they  were  not  likely  to  do,  and  which  it 
was  certain  could  not  be  done  without,  they  were  content  to  remain, 
as  thev  were  for  that  time. 

The  federal  government  in  thecourfe  of  the  year  178^  undertook 
to  lay  off  the  country  weft  of  the  Onio,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would 
anfvver  the  purpofe  of  felling  ihe  land,  and  fetting  the  country  ;  but 
owing  to  a  variety  of  caufes,  their  progrefs  was  very  flow.  However, 
ibme  land  was  fnrveyed  in  1786  and  1787,  and  in  the  latter  year  a 
Settlement  was  formed  upon  the  Mufkingum,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  commencement  of  American  fettlements  upon  the  wef- 
tern  fide  of  the  Ohio.  In  17C8  and  17S9,  fome  farther  furveying 
was  don;  ;  but  little  fince  has  been  tranfa&ed  in  thofe  parts,  except 
wars  between  the  Indians  and  fettlers. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
We  give  the  hiffory  of  the  fettlement  of  thefe  States  together,  as 
for  a  very  co-iiderable  period  they  formed  but  one  colony.  A  tew 
adventurers  emigrated  from  the  MalTachufetts,  and  iettled  round 
Cape  Fear,  about  the  time  of  the  reitoration.  They  confidered  mere 
occupancy,  with  a  transfer  from  the  natives,  without  any  grant  from 
the  king,  as  a  good  title  to  the  lands  which  they  poffeffed.  They 
deemed  themfelves  entitled  to  the  fame  "  civil  privileges"  as  thofe 
of  the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated.  For  years  they  experi- 
enced the  complicated  miferies  of  want.  They  folicited  the  aid  of 
their  countrymen;  and  the  general  court,  with  an  attention  and 
humanity  which  did  it  the  greateft  honour,  ordered  an  extenfive  con- 
tribution for  their  relief.  But  the  final  fettlement  of  the  province  was 
effected  equally  through  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II. 
and  his  own  facility  in  rewarding  thofe,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  in- 
$  debted 
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debted,  with  a  liberality  that  cod  him  little.  The  pretence,  which 
had  been  ufed  on  former  occafions,  of  a  pious  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  go  pel  among  the  Indians,  was  fuccefsful  y  employed  to 
procure  a  grant  of  the  immenle  region  lying  between  the  360  of 
north  latitude,  and  the  river  St.  Matht-o  under  the  3  1  .  March  24, 
1663,  this  territory  was  erected  into  a  province  by  the  name  of  Ca- 
rolina, and  conferred  on  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Lord  Craven,  Lord  Berkley,  Lord  Alhley,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Sir  John  Colleton,  and  Sir  William  Berkley,  as  abfolute  lords  pro- 
prietaries for  ever,  laving  the  fovereign  allegiance  due  to  the  crown. 
The  charter  i'eems  to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Maryland,  fo  ex* 
tenfive  in  its  powers,  and  fo  noble  in  its  privileges.  The  noblemen 
held  their  full  meeting  in  May  ;  and,  at  the  defire  of  the  New- 
England  people  above-mentioned,  publifhed  propofals  to  all  that 
would  plant  in  Carolina.  They  declared,  that  all  perfons  fettling  on 
Charles  river,  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Fear,  fliould  have  power  to 
fortify  its  banks,  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  fub- 
mitting  to  the  government  of  the  proprietaries — that  the  emigrants 
might  prefent  to  them  thirteen  perfons,  in  order  that  they  might  ap- 
point a  governor  and  council  of  fix  for  three  years — that  an  affemWy, 
compofed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  delegates  of  the  freemen, 
fliould  be  called  as  foon  as  circumttances  would  allow,  with  power  to 
make  Jaws,  not  contrary  to  thole  of  England,  nor  of  any  validity  after 
the  publication  of  the  diffent  of  the  proprietaries — that  every  one 
fliould  enjoy  the  molt  perfect  freedom  in  religion — that  during  five 
years,  every  freeman  fliould  be  allowed  one  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  fifty  for  every  fervant,  paying  only  an  half-penny  an  acre — and 
that  the  fame  freedom  from  cuftoms,  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  royal  chai  ter,  fhould  be  allowed  to  every  one. 

The  proprietaries  appointed  Sir  William  Berkley,  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  general  fuperintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  county  of  Al- 
bemarle, within  the  boundaries  of  which,  a  fma'l  plantation,  of  the 
New-Englanders  probably,  had  been  eftablifhcd  for  fome  years,  on 
the  north-eaftern  fhores  of  the  rive.-  Chowan.  Sir  William  Berkley 
repaired  to  the  county,  confirmed  and  granted  lands  on  the  con- 
ditions before  mentioned,  appointed  Mr.  Drummond,  the  firft  go- 
vernor, and  likewife  other  officers,  and  then  returned  to  Virginia. 

The  affembly  being  difl'atisfied  with  the  tenures  by  which  they 
held  their  lands,  petitioned  the  proprietaries,  that  the  people  of  A  Ibe- 
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marie  rrfrght  hold  their  pofleflions  on  the  fame  terms  on  which  the 
Virginians  enjoyed  theirs,  which  was  granted. 

In  1665,  the  proprietaries  appointed  John  Yeamans,  a  refpe&able 
planter  of  Barbadoes,  commander  in  chief  of  Clarendon  county, 
ftretching  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  river  St.  Matheo,  and  he  was  at  the 
fame  time  created  a.  baronet..  To  fecure  its  profperity*,  the  fame 
powers  were  conferred,  and  the  fame  conflitution  eftablilhed,  as  thofe 
which  had  made  Albemarle  happy. 

A  iettlement  was  alfo  projected  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  Ro- 
main,  which  acquired  the  name  of  Carteret.  Thus  a  variety  of 
fepara'te  and  independent  colonies,  each  of  which  had  its  own  govern- 
ment, its  own  affembly,  its  own  cuitoms  and  laws,  were  eitablifhed 
in  Carolina. 

In  June  the  proprietaries  obtained  a  fecond  charter,  which  recited 
and  confirmed  the  former.  They  were  enabled  to  make  laws  for-the 
province,  with  the  confent  of  the  freemen  or-their  delegates  ;  and 
likewife  to  grant  titles  of  honour  by  the  creation  of  a  nobility.  No 
one  prerogative  of  the  crown  was  referved,  except  the  fovereign  do- 
minion. 

Samuel  Stephens,  Efq.  was  appointed  governor  of  Albemarle  in 
October  1667,  and  was  commanded  to  act  agreeable  to  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  twelve,  the  one  half  of  which  he  was  to  appoint,  the 
other  was  to  be  chofen  by  the  aflfcmbly.  The  Afiembly  was  to  be 
compofed  of  the  governor,  the  council,  and  twelve  delegates  chofen 
annually  by  the  freeholders.  Various  regulations  provided  for  the 
fecurity  of  property  ;  and  no  taxes  were  to  be  impofed  without  the 
confent  of  the  Affembly.  The  proprietaries  might  mean  no  more, 
than  that  neither  they,  nor  the  governor  and  council,  fhould  impofe 
taxes  without  the  confent  of  the  Affembly  ;  but  the  mode  of  exprefllon 
tended  to  confirm  the  people  at  large  in  the  opinion  of  their  being 
exempted  from  all  taxes  which  had  not  the  confent  of  their  own  Af- 
fembly. The  fettlers  had  their  lands  confirmed,  and  granted  to  be  now 
held  by  the  free  tenure  of  foccage,  expreffing  a  certain  rent  and  inde- 
pendence. All  men  are  declared  entitled  to  equal  privileges,  011 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  pro- 
prietaries. 

It  was  not  till  1669  that  an  AfTembly  conftkuted  as  above  men- 
tioned was  convened  ;  when  if  was  enacted,  "  none  fhould  be  fued 
during  five  years  for  any  caufe  of  aftion  arifing  out  of  the  country, 
and  none  fUaIl  accept  a  power  of  attorney,    to  receive  the  debts 

contracted 
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contracted  abroad."  Hence  this  colony  was  long  confidcred 
as  the  refuge  of  the  criminal,  and  the  afylum  of  the  fugitive 
debtor. 

The  proprietaries  at  length,  diflatisfied  with  every  fyftem  which 
they  had  hitherto  deviled  for  the  government  of  their  province,  figncd 
in  July  a  body  of  fundamental  conititutions  compiled  by  the  celebrated 
Locke,  giving  as  a  reafon,  "  That  we  may  eftabhfh  a  government 
agreeable  to  the  monarchy  of  which  Carolina  is  a  pare,  and  may  avoid 
making  too  numerous  a  democracy." 

By  this  edict  a  palatine  was  to  be  chofen  from  among  the  pro- 
prietaries for  life  ;  who  was  to  aft  as  prefident  of  the  palatine  court, 
compofed  of  the  whole,  which  was  intrufted  with  the  execution  of 
the  powers  of  the  charter.  A  body  of  hereditary  nobility  was 
created,  and  denominated  landgraves  and  caciques  ;  the  former  were 
to  be  inverted  with  four  baronks,  each  confifting  of  twelve  thouiand 
acres,  the  latter  to  have  two,  containing  one  half  of  that  quantity ; 
and  thefe  eftates  were  to  defcend  with  the  dignities  infeparable. 
There  were  to  be  as  many  landgraves  as  counties,  and  twice  as  many 
caciques,  but  no  more.  Two  fifths  of  the  counties,  flyled  fig- 
■niories  and  baronies,  were  to  be  poflefled  by  the  nobility;  the 
other  three  fifths,  called  the  colonies,  were  to  be  left  among  the 
people. 

The  provincial  legiflature,  dignified  with  the  name  of  Parliament, 
was  to  be  biennial,  and  to  confift  of  the  proprietaries  or  landgraves, 
or  the  deputy  of  each,  of  the  cacique  nobility  and  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freeholders  of  every  diftrict,  who  were  to  meet  in 
one  apartment,  and  every  member  to  enjoy  an  equal  vote:  but  no 
bufinefs  was  to  be  propofed  till  it  had  been  debated  in  the  grand 
council,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  prepare  bills  for  parliamentary 
confideration.  The  Grand  Council  was  to  be  compofed  of  the  go- 
vernor, the  nobility,  and  the  deputies  of  the  proprietaries  (thefe 
being  abfent,)  and  was  inverted  with  the  executive  of  the  province. 
The  Church  of  England  was  alone  to  be  allowed  a  public  mainte- 
nance by  Parliament ;  but  every  congregation  might  tax  its  own. 
members  for  the  fupport  of  its  own  minifters  ;  and  to  every  one  was 
allowed,  perfeft  freedom  in  religion.  However  the  moft  degrading 
flavery  was  introduced,  by  inverting  in  every  man  the  property  of  his 
negro.* 

*   Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  Sec.  1779. 
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Thefe  constitutions,  conliihng  of  one  hundred  and  /twenty  articles, 
and  containing  a  grjeat  variety  of  perplexing  regulations,  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  facred  and  unalterable  rule  of  government  in  Caro- 
lina for  ever  ;  and  yet  thty  were  never  altogether  adopted,  i'ne 
parties  engaged  in  this  aft  of  legifiation  fhould  h  ,vt  reflected,  that 
the  inhabitants  had  fettled  on  conditions  which  were  no  longer 
In  their  power  to  abrogate  ;  and  that  in  the  forms  of  government 
which  had  been  actually  eftablifhed,  ihe  people  had  acquired  an  m- 
tereft  which  could  not  be  taken  away  without  their  cor.feni. 

A  number  of  emigrants  were  lent  over  hi  January,  1670,  under 
William  Sayle,  £fq.  appointed  governor  of  thnt  part  01  tne  coaft 
which  lies  fouth-weft  of  Cape  Carteret,  to  form  a  colony  at  Fort- 
Royal.  They  arrived  fate  ;  and  as  it  was  found  impraclicableto  con- 
form to  the  conftitutions,  it  was  determined  to  keep  as  dole  to  them 
as  poflible.  Sayle  dying,  Sir  John  Yeamans  had  his  command 
extended  to  and  over  this  colony,  in  Auguft,  1671.  This  year  fe- 
veral  planters  reforted  from  Clarendon  on  the  north,  and  Port-Royal 
on  the  fouth,  to  the  banks  of  Afliley  river,  lor  the  convenience  of 
paflure  and  tillage,  and  laid  on  the  firft  high  land  the  foundation  of 
old  Charlcfton.  The  proprietors  promulgated  temporary  laws,  till 
through  a  fuftLient  number  of  inhabitants,  government  could  be  ad- 
miniftered  according  to  the  fundamental  conftitutions.  The  temporary 
laws  were  of  no  long  duration,  being  derided  by  a  peoi  le  without 
whofe  confent  they  had  been  eftablifhed. 

In  May,  1674,  Joieph  Weft,  Efq.  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
fouthern  colony,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Yeamans,  with  whofe  con- 
duct the  proprietaries  were  diffatisfied.  But  the  difficulty  of  1  ft ab- 
lifhing  the  colony  was  not  overcome  for  years ;  not  till  people  re- 
paired to  it  at  their  own  expenfe,  and  men  of  eftate  ventured  thither 
under  the  full  perfuaiion  of  being  fair.)  treated.  In  expectation  of 
fuch  treatment,  the  Diffenters  being  ha  railed  by  per  ecutions  in  Eng- 
land, and  dreading  a  Popifli  fucceflor,  emigrated  to  Lai  o, ma  in  great 
numbers,  and  made  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
acquired  the  honour  of  introducing  religion  into  the  province,  while 
they  ftrengthened  it  aifo  by  their  perional  acceflions.  But  the  pro- 
mifing  appearances  of  the  country  inviting  over  many  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent ftamp,  after  a  while difturbances  foi lowed. 

The  planters  being  informed  that  the  Oyfter-roint,  fo  delightfully 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  livers  Afliley  and  Cooper,  was  more 
convenient  than  what  was  fixed  upon  eight  years  before,  and  the 

pro- 
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proprietaries  encouraging  their  inclination,  they  began  to  remove, 
and  in  the  year  1680,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  Charles- 
ton, and  built  thirty  houfes.  It  was  initantly  declared  the  port  for 
the  purpo'es  of  traffic,  and  the  capital  for  the  adminiftration  of 
gove  rmenf.  It  was  long  unhealthy  ;  but  the  adjacent  country  being 
now  cleared  and  cultivated,  it  is  avowed  to  enjoy  the  moil  falubrious 
air  of  Cao  in  i. 

Though  the  '^ovince  had  been  formed  into  minors  and  baronies, 
it  wac  not  till  1682  that  it. was  divided  into  three  counties.  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  Governor  Welt  held  a  Parliament,  and  after- 
ward immediat  :ly  refigned  his  adminiftration  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Moreton. 
Thence  co.iiiiknced  a  leiterated  change  of  governors.  Kyrle,  Weft, 
Quarry,  and  Mor«  ton,  were  fucceffively  appointed.  There  was  a  fimilar 
change  of  every  public  officer.  Thefe  changes  produced  turbulency 
an  faction,  and  the  fcenes  of  anarchy  produced  by  thefe  meafures 
were  nor  changed,  nor  the  condition  of  the  colony  mended,  by  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Seth  Sothel,  in  1683,  who  was  fent  in  hope  of 
quieting  t  e  diiurders  by  his  authority,  as  he  had  purchafed  Lord 
Clarendon's  fliare  of  the  province.  He  was  guilty  of  fuch  bribery, 
extortion,  lnjuiTice,  rapacity,  breach  of  truft,  and  diiobedience  of 
o  dcrs,  for  five  years,  that  the  inhabitants,  driven  almoft  to  defpair, 
fei/ed  him  with  a  view  offending  him  to  England  to  anfwer  to  their 
complaints  ;  but  upon  his  intreaties,  and  otfering  to  fubmit  their 
mutual  accutatkms  to  the  next  Aflembly,  thev  accepted  his  propofal. 
The  Aflembly  gave  judgment  againft  him  in  all  the  above-mentioned 
particulars,  and  compelled  him  to  abjure  the  country  for  twelve 
month?,  and  the  government  for  ever. 

Charleiton  having  been  made  the  provincial  port,  the  firft,  coliedtor 
was  eftablifhed  there  in  1685.  The  governor  and  council  were  at 
the  fame  time  ordered,  "  Not  to  fail  to  fhow  their  forwardnefs  in 
aflifting  the  collection  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  tranfported  to  other  co- 
lonies, and  in  feezing  fhips  that  prefumed  to  trade  contrary  to  the 
acts  of  navigation."  Little  regard  was  paid  to  orders  fo  contrary  to 
the  views  oi  every  one.  An  illicit  trade  was  not  only  p  radii  fed,  but 
juftified  under  a  claufe  of  the  patent,  which  the  people  conlidered 
of  fuperior  force  to  the  law.  Though  the  royal  grant  of  1665 
was  pafTcd  fubfequent  to  the  act  of  navigation,  the  prefent  exemp- 
tion was  infilled  upon  with  the  fame  fpirit,  that  it  was  contended 
during  this  reign,  that  a  king  of  England  may  difpenfe  with  the  law. 

The 
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The  principle  of  the  Carolinians,  and  the  doftririe  fo  fafhionable  at 
the  court  of  James,  -vere  fh°re,ore  exactly  t  e  fame. 

James  Colieton,  Eiq.  a  proprietary,  wis  appointed  governor  in 
Auguft,  1680.  The  next  year  he  called  an  Affembly,  in  which  he  and 
his  party  took  upon  them  to  pais  fuch  laws  as  loft  him  the  affections  of 
the  people.  During  the  ferments  that  followed,  Seth  Sothel,  whom 
we  have  feen  banifhed  from  Albemarle,  fuddenly  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton. Countenanced  by  a  powerful  party,  and  prefuming  on  his 
powers  as  a  proprietary,  he  feized  the  reins  of  government  in  1690, 
notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  governor  and  council.  A  ge- 
neral return  of  members  was  procured,  who  readily  lanctioned  by 
their  votes  whatever  was  dictated  by  thofe  that  had  thus  acquired 
power.  Colleton,  whofe  conduct  had  been  far  from  blamelefs,  was 
inftantly  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  difabled  from 
holding  any  office,  and  baniflied.  Others  were  fined,  imprifoned, 
and  expelled  the  province.  The  proprietaries  appointed  a  new  go- 
vernor, and  in  the  year,  1692,  upon  the  requifition  of  the  Caro- 
linians, abrogated  Mr.  Locke's  fyftcm  of  laws,  the  fundamental 
conftitutions,  which,  far  from  having  anfwered  their  end,  introduced 
only  diffatisfaction  and  diforders,  that  were  not  cured  till  the  final 
diilblution  of  the  proprietary  government.*  The  operation  and  fate 
of  Mr.  Locke's  fyftem  may  convince  us  of  this  truth,  that  a  perfon 
"  may  defend  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind, 
with  great  abilities  and  fuccefs  ;  and  yet  after  all,  when  called  upon 
to  produce  a  plan  of  legillation,  he  may  aftonifh  the  world  with  a 
iignal  abfurdity."f 

Governor  Archdale  arrived  at  Carolina  in  Auguft,  1695  :  he  ma- 
naged with  great  prudence,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  the  Afiembly 
voted  him  an  addrefs  of  thanks.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Jofeph  Blake, 
Efq.  whofe  fentiments  were  fo  liberal,  that  though  a  Diftenter,  he 
prevailed  with  the  Aftembly  to  fettle  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  upon  the  Epifcopal  minifter  at  Charlefton,  for  ever,  and 
likevvife  to  furnifh  him  with  a  good  houfe,  a  glebe,  and  two  fervants. 
A  very  different  fpirit  wrought  in  the  Earl  of  Bath,  when  he  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  power  of  palatine,  and  became  eldeft  proprietary,  in  1 70 1 : 
being  a  zealot  for  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  ambitious  of  ef- 

*  Chalmers'  Political  Annals,  under  tlic  head  of  Carolina. 

f  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions  of  Government,  by  John  Adams,  Efq. 
r-  365- 

tabliftiing 
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tablifhing  its  worfhip,  and  excluding  non-epifcopalians  from  a  marc 
in  the  government  of  Carolina  ;  a  fimilar  principle  was  at  that  time 
too  prevalent  in  England.  His  views  were  feconded  by  the  pliabi- 
lity of  Governor  Moor,  who  was  after  a  while  fucceeded  by  Sir  Na- 
thaniel Johnlbn.  Then  the  Aflembiy  being  convened,  a  bill  wa9 
brought  in  for  the  more  effectual  prefervation  of  the  government,  by 
requiring  all  perfons  chofen  members  of  the  Aifembly,  to  conform  to 
religious  worlhip,  and  receive  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  this  aft,  ait 
Diflenters  were  difqualilied  from  fitting  in  the  Aflembly,  though  le- 
gally elected,  and  the  candidate  who  had  the  greatelt  number  of 
voices,  after  the  diiqualified  Diffenter,  was  to  be  admitted.  The 
palling  of  this  act  was  unconstitutional  and  oppreilive.  Another 
bill  was  palled  for  eftablifhing  religious  worfhip  in  the  province,  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England,  and  alio  for  the  erecting  of 
churches,  the  maintenance  of  minifters,  and  the  building  of  conve- 
nient parfonages.  Both  thefe  acts  were  afterward  figned  and  fettled 
by  John  Lord  Granville,  then  palatine,  for  himfelf  and  the  other 
proprietors.  In  coniequence  of  the  laft  aft,  many  oppreffions  were 
committed  by  the  government  againft  the  Diffenters,  who  laboured 
under  thefe  and  other  grievances,  till  the  matter  at  length  was  brought 
before  the  Houle  of  Lords,  who,  having  fully  weighed  the  fame, 
addreffed  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  Carolinians,  and  the  laws  com- 
plained of  in  1706  were  declared  null  and  void. 

About  the  year  17  10,  a  number  of  Palatines  from  Germany,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  circumftances  of  great  indigence  by  a  calamitous 
war,  took  up  their  refidence  in  this  State.  The  proprietors  of  Ca- 
rolina knowing  that  the  value  of  their  lands  depended  on  the  ftrength 
of  their  fettlements,  determined  to  give  every  poflible  encourage- 
ment to  fuch  emigrants.  Ships  were  accordingly  provided  for  their 
transportation,  and  inftruftions  given  to  Governor  Tynte,  to  allow 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  free  of 
quit  rents  for  the  firft  ten  years ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
to  pay  one  penny  per  acre  ar.nual  rent,  for  ever,  according  to  the 
ulages  and  cufloms  of  the  province.  Upon  their  arrival  Governor 
Tynte  granted  them  a  trait  of  land  in  North-Carolina,  fince  called 
Albemarle  and  Bath  precinfts,  where  they  fettled,  and  flattered 
themfcives  with  having  found  in  the  hideous  wildernefs,  a  happy  re- 
treat from  the  deibbtions  of  a  war  which  then  raged  in  Europe. 
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In  the  year  17 12,  a  daagerous  confpiracy  was  formed  by  the  Coree 
and  Tufcorora  tribes  of  Indians,  to  murder  and  expel  this  infant 
colony.  The  foundation  for  this  confpiracy  is  not  known  ;  pro- 
bably they  were  offended  at  the  incroachments  upon  their  hunting 
ground.  They  managed  their  confpiracy  with  great  cunning  and 
profound  fecreey.  They  iurrounded  their  principal  town  with  a 
breaft  work  to  fecure  their  families.  Here  the  warriors  convened  to 
the  number  of  twelve  hundred.  From  this  place  of,rendezvous  they 
fent  out  fmall  parties,  by  different  roads,  who  entered  the  fettlement 
under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip.  At  the  change  of  the  full  moon  all  of 
them  had  agreed  to  begin  their  murderous  operations  the  fame  night. 
When  the  night  came,  they  entered  the  houfes  of  the  planters,  de- 
manding provifions  ;  and  pretending  to  be  offended,  fell  to  mur- 
dering men,  women,  and  children,  without  mercy  or  diilindlion 
One  hundred  and  thirty-feven  fettlers,  among  whom  were  a  Swifs- 
baron,  and  almnftall  the  poor  Palatines  that  had  lately  come  into  the 
country,  were  flaughtered  the  firft  night.  Such  wa»  the  fecreey  and 
difpatch  of  the  Indians  in  this  expedition,  that  none  knew  what 
had  befallen  his  neighbour  until  the  barbarians  had  reached  his  own 
door.  Some  few,  however,  efcaped,  and  gave  the  ala:  m.  The  mi- 
litia affembled  in  arms,  and  kept  watch  day  and  night,  until  the 
news  of  the  fad  difaiter  had  reached  the  province  of  South-Carolina. 
Governor  Craven  loft  no  time  in  fending  a  force  to  their  relief.  The 
AfTembly  voted  four  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fervice  of  the  war.  A 
body  of  fix  hundred  militia,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Barn- 
well, and  three  hundred  and  fixty-fix  Indians  of  different  tribes, 
with  different  commanders,  marched  with  great  expedition  through 
a  hideous  wildernefs  to  their  affiflance.  In  their  firft  encounter  with 
the  Indians  they  killed  three  hundred  and  took  one  hundred  pri- 
lbners.  After  this  defeat,  the  Tufcororas  retreated  to  their  fortified 
town,  which  was  fhortly  after  furrendered  to  Colonel  Barnwell.  In 
this  expedition  it  was  computed  that  near  a  thoufand  Tufcororas 
were  killed,  wounded,  and  taken.  The  remainder  ol  the  tribe  foon 
after  abandoned  their  country,  and  joined  the  Five  Nations,  with 
whom  they  have  ever  fince  remained.  After  this,  the  infant  colony 
remained  in  peace,  and  continued  to  flouriih  till  about  the  year  1729* 
when  feven  of  the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  confederation,  veiled 
their  property  and  jurifdiclion  in  the  crown,  and  the  colony  was  di- 
vided into  two  feparate  provinces,  by  the  name  of  North  and  South- 
Carolina,     and   their    prefent  limits    eilabliflied   by  an  order  of 

4  George 
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George  II.  From  this  period  to  the  revolution  in  1776,  the  hiftory 
of  North-Carolina  is  unpublifhed,  and  of  courfe,  in  a  great  meaiure, 
unknown,  except  to  thofe  who  have  had  accefs  to  the  records  of  the 
province.  Some  of  the  mod  important  events  that  have  fince  taken 
place,  have,  however,  been  already  mentioned  in  the  general  hiftory 
of  the  United  States. 

South-Carolina,  from  the  period  of  its  becoming  a  feparate  co- 
lony, began  to  flouiifh.  It  was  protected  by  a  government,  formed 
on  the  plan  of  the  Engliih  conftitution.  Under  the  foftering  care 
of  the  Mother  Country,  its  growth  was  aftonifhingly  rapid.  Between 
the  years  1763  and  1775,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  more  than 
doubled.  No  one  indulged  a  wifli  for  a  change  in  their  political 
conftitution,  till  the  memorable  ftamp  act:  palled  in  1765. 

From  this  period  till  1775,  as  we  have  feen,  various  attempts  were 
made  by  Great-Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  without  their  confent ; 
thefe  attempts  were  invariably  oppofed.  The  Congrefs,  who  met  at 
Philadelphia,  unanimoufly  approved  the  oppofition,  and  on  the  19th, 
of  April  war  commenced. 

During  the  vigorous  conteft  for  independence  this  State  was  a 
great  futferer.  For  three  years  it  was  the  feat  of  war.  It  feels  and. 
laments  the  lofs  of  many  refpectable  citizens,  who  fell  in  the  glorious 
ftruggle  for  the  rights  of  man.  Since  the  peace,  it  has  been  emerging 
from  that  melancholy  confufion  and  poverty,  in  which  it  was  gene- 
rally involved  by  the  devaftations  of  a  relentlefs  enemy.  The  in* 
habitants  are  faft  multiplying  by  emigrations  from  other  States  ;  the 
agricultural  interefts  of  the  State  are  reviving  ;  commerce  is  flourilh- 
ing  ;  economy  is  becoming  more  fafhionable  ;  and  fcience  begins  to 
fpread  her  falutary  influences  amongft  the  citizens.  And  under  the 
operation  of  the  prefent  government,  this  State,  from  her  natural, 
commercial  and  agricultural  advantages,  and  the  abilities  of  her 
leading  characters,  promifes  to  become  one  of  the  richeft  in  th«- 
Union.* 

TERRITORY    S.    OF    THE    OHIO. 

The  eaftern  parts  of  this  district  were  explored  by  Colonels  Wood4 
Fatton,  Buchanan,  Captain  Charles  Campbell  and  Dr.  T.  Walker, 
each  of  whom  were  concerned  in  large  grants  of  lands  from  the  go- 

*  See  Ramfay's  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  in  South-Carolina,  and  the  Hirtory  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  anonymous,  fuppofed  to  be  by  Hewett. 
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vernment,  as  early  as  between  the  years  of  1740  and  1750.  In  17  -4, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  not  more  than  fifty  families 
had  fettled  here,  who  were  either  deftroyed  or  driven  off  by  the 
Indians  before  the  clofe  of  the  following  year.  It  remained  unin- 
habited till  1765,  when  the  fettlemcnt  of  it  re-commenced  ;  and,  in 
1773,  fuch  was  the  vaft  acceffion  of  emigrants,  that  the  country,  as  far 
weft  as  the  long  ifland  of  Holftein,  an  extent  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  well 
peopled. 

In  1774,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  northern  Indians  over  the  Ohio, 
which  iflued  in  their  fuing  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
eafy  terms. 

The  year  1776  was  fignalifed  by  a  formidable  invafion  of  the  Che- 
rokees,  contrived  by  the  Britifh  fuperintendant,  Mr.  Steuart.  Their 
intention  was  to  depopulate  the  country  as  far  as  the  Kanhawa,  be- 
caufe  this  brave  people  had  rejected,  with  a  noble  firmnefs  and  in- 
dignation, the  propofals  of  Henry  Steuart  and  Alexander  Camerfort 
for  joining  the  Britifh  flandard,  and  were  almoft  unanimous  in  their 
refolution  to  fupport  the  mealures  of  Congrefs.  This  invafion  ter- 
minated in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Indians. 

In  1780,  the  Tories  of  the  weftern  parts  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  emboldened  by  the  reduction  of  Charlefton  by  the  Britifh, 
embodied  in  armed  parties,  and  proceeded  towards  the  lead  mines 
on  the  Kanhawa,  to  take  pofTeffion  of  foine  lead  ftores  at  that  place, 
but  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  by  the  vigilance  of  Colonel  A. 
Campbell  and  Colonel  Chockett. 

Various  other  movements  took  place  in  the  courfe  of  this  year, 
but  the  moft  interefting  and  brilliant  was  the  battle  of  King's  moun- 
tain, which  was  fought  and  won  by  about  nine  hundred  mountain- 
eers, as  the  veteran  fons  of  this  diftricl:  were  called,  commanded 
by  the  brave  General  William  Campbell,  againft  a  party  of  the 
Britifh  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Fergufon.  Upwards  of  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  either  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken ;  among  the  former  was  Colonel  Fergufon,  an  officer  of 
diftinguifhed  merit.*  In  aroufing  the  inhabitants,  ifTuing  orders, 
collecting  the  forces,  and  in  arranging  and  animating  the  men,  at 
ffc  place  of  rendezvous,  previous  to  this  fuccefsful  expedition,  much 

*  S«  Ramfay's  Revol.  South  Carolina^  vol.  ii.  page  iSr. 
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was  done  by  the  activity  and  decifion  of  Colonel  Arthur  Campbell, 
the  fenior  officer  of  the  diftrtct,  to  whom  much  praife  is  due. 

Soon  after  this,  to  defeat  a  meditated  invalion  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  which  was  dilcovered  by  J^ancy  Ward,  an  Indian  woman, 
called,  from  this  circumitance,  the  weftern  Pocabonta,  Colonel  A. 
Campbell,  with  feven  hundred  mountaineers,  well  mounted,  pene- 
trated far  into  the  Cherokee  country,  introduced  the  new  and  fuc- 
cefsful  mode  of  fighting  Indians  on  horfeback,  accomplished  his  de- 
figns,  and  returned  in  January,   17S1. 

In  the  celebrated  battle  at  Guildford,  March  15,  1 781,  the  moun- 
taineers, under  General  W.  Campbell,  who  on  that  day  commanded 
with  great  applaufe  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  behaved  with  their 
ufual  gallantry.  This  nearly  clofed  the  active  part  which  the  moun- 
tain men  took  in  the  American  war. 

In  1782,  the  legiflature  of  North-Carolina  appointed  commhTion- 
ers  to  explore  the  weftern  part  of  the  State,  by  which  is  meant  the 
lands  included  in  Davidfon  county,  thofe  between  the  fouth  boun- 
dary of  this  county,  and  thofe  between  the  rivers  Miffiffippi  and 
Tenneflee,  and  their  orders  were  to  report  to  the  fucceeding  legifla- 
ture, which  part  was  beft  for  the  payment  of  the  bounty  promifed  to 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  continental  line  of  that  State  ;  and 
they  accordingly  did  explore  the  before-defcribed  tract  of  country, 
and  reported  to  the  legiflature  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1783.  A  few 
families  had  fettled  in  this  country  in  the  year  1780,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Colonel  James  Robertfon,  on  Cumberland  river,  and  called 
the  place  Nafhville,  in  honour  of  Brigadier-general  Francis  Nafh, 
who  fell  at  German  town  in  the  year  1777  ;  but  their  numbers  went 
trivial  until  the  year  1783,  after  the  peace  had  taken  place,  and  after 
an  act  had  pafled,  directing  the  military  or  bounty  warrants  of  the 
officers  and  foldiers  to  be  located  in  this  county.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  induced  many  officers  and  foldiers  to  repair  immediately 
thither,  to  fecure  and  fettle  their  lands ;  and  fuch  as  did  not  chufe 
to  go,  fold  their  warrants  to  citizens  who  did  go  :  in  confequence  of 
this,  many  people  from  almoft  every  State  in  the  Union  became  pur- 
chafers  of  thefe  military  warrants,  and  are  lince  become  refidents  of 
this  county;  and  many  valuable  and  opulent  families  have  removed; 
to  it  from  the  Natches.  Colonel  Robertfon,  when  he  fettled  at 
Nafhville,  was  upwards  of  two  huudred  miles  diilant,  to  the  weft- 
ward,  from  any  other  fettlement  in  his  own  State,  and  was  equally 
diftant  from  the  then  fettled  parts  of   Kentucky.      Hence  it  will 
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readily  be  fuppofed,  that  himfelf  and  party  were  in  danger  every 
hour  of  being  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  againft  whom  his  principal  fe- 
curity  was,  that  he  was  as  far  diftant  from  them  as  from  the  white 
people  ;  and  flender  as  this  fecurity  may  appear,  his  party  never  fuf- 
tdined  from  them  any  damage,  but  what  was  done  by  parties  of  hun- 
ters, who  happened  to  find  out  his  fettlement. 

In  1785,  in  conformity  to  the  refolves  of  Congrefs  of  April  23, 
17S4,  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftrict  effayed  to  form  themfelves  into 
a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  "  State  of  Frankland;"  but, 
differing  among  themfelves  as  to  the  form  of  government,  and  about 
other  matters,  in  the  ilfue  of  which  fome  blood  was  fhed,  and  being 
oppofed  by  fome  leading  characters  in  the  eaftern  parts,  the  icheme 
was  given  up,  and  the  inhabitants  remained  in  general  peaceable 
•until  1790,  when  Congrefs  eftablifbed  their  prefent  government.  Since 
this  period,  fome  late  incurficns  of  the  Indians  excepted,  the  inha- 
bitants have  been  peaceable  and  profperous. 

GEORGIA. 

The  fettlement  of  a  cojony  between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Ala- 
tamaha  was  meditated  in  England  in  1732,  for  the  accommodation 
of  poor  people  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  the  farther  fe- 
curity of  Carolina,  private  cornpaffion  and  public  fpirit  confpired 
to  promote  the  benevolent  defign.  Humane  and  opulent  men  fug- 
gefted  a  plan  of  tranfporting  a  number  of  indigent  families  to  this 
part  of  America,  free  of  expenfe.  For  this  purpofe  they  applied  to 
the  King,  George  the  Second,  and  obtained  from  him  letters  patent, 
bearing  date  June  9,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  execution  what, 
they  had  generouily  projected.  They  called  the  new  province 
Georgia,  in  honour  of  the  Ki.'ig,  who  encouraged  the  plan.  A 
corporation,  confifting  of  twenty-one  perfons,  was  conftituted  by  the 
name  of  the  truftees  for  fettling  and  eftablifhing  the  colony  of  Georgia, 
which  was  feparated  from  Carolina  by  the  river  Savannah.  The 
truftees  having  firft  fet  an  example  themfelves,  by  largely  contri- 
buting to  the  fcheme,  undertook  alfo  to  folicit  benefactions  from 
others,  and  to  apply  the  money  towards  clothing,  arming,  pur- 
chafing  utcnfils  for  cultivation,  and  tranfporting  fuch  poor  people 
as  mould  confent  to  go  over  and  begin  a  fettlement.  They  did  not 
confine  their  charitable  views  to  the  fubjecls  of  Britain  alone,  but 
wifely  opened  a  door  for  the  indigent  and  oppreffed  Proteftants  of 
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•ther  nations.     To  prevent  a  mifapplication  of  the  money,  it  was 
depofited  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1732,  the  truftees  for  Georgia  held 
their  fir  ft  meeting,  and  chofe  Lord  Percival  prefident  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  ordered  a  common  feal  to  be  made.  In  November  fol- 
lowing, one  hundred  and  fixteen  fettlers  embarked  for  Georgia,  to 
be  conveyed  thither  free  of  expenfe,  furnifned  with  every  thing' 
requifite  for  building  and  for  cultivating  the  foil.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, one  of  the  truftees,  and  an  active  promoter  of  the  fettlement, 
embarked  as  the  head  and  director  of  thefe  fettlers.  They  arrived 
at  Charleston  early  in  the  next  year,  where  they  met  with  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  governor  and  council.  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  accom- 
panied by  William  Bull,  fliortly  after  his  arrival  vifited  Georgia,  and 
after  reconnoitring  the  country,  marked  the  fpot  on  which  Savannah, 
now  ftands,  as  the  fitteft  to  begin  a  fettlement.  Here  they  accor- 
dingly began  and  built  a  fmall  fort,  and  a  number  of  fmall  huts  for 
their  defence  and  accommodation.  Such  of  the  fettlers  as  were  able 
to  bear  arms  were  embodied,  and  well  appointed  with  officers,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded  between  the 
fettlers  and  their  neighbours,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  and  every 
thing  wore  the  afpect  of  peace  and  future  profperity. 

In  the  mean  time  the  truftees  of  Georgia  had  been  employed  in 
framing  a  plan  of  fettlement,  and  eftablifhing  fuch  public  regula- 
tions as  they  judged  moil  proper  for  anfwering  the  great  end  of 
the  corporation.  In  the  general  plan  they  confidered  each  inhabi- 
tant both  as  a  planter  and  as  a  foldier,  who  muft  be  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition  for  defence,  as  well  as  with  tools  and  utenfils 
for  cultivation.  As  the  ftrength  of  the  province  was  the  object  in 
view,  they  agreed  to  eftablifh  fuch  tenures  for  holding  lands  in  it,  as 
they  iudged  moft  favourable  for  military  eftabliihmcnt.  Each  tract 
of  land  granted  was  confidered  as  a  military  fief,  for  which  the  pof- 
feiforwas  to  appear  in  arms,  and  take  the  field,  when  called  upon  for 
the  public  defence.  To  prevent  large  tracts  from  falling,  in  procefs 
of  time,  to  one  perfon,  they  agreed  to  grant  their  lands  in  tail  male, 
in  preference  to  tail  general.  On  the  termination  of  the  eftate  in 
tail  male,  the  lands  were  to  revert  to  the  truft  ;  and  fuch  lands  thus 
reverting  were  to  be  granted  again  to  fuch  perfon s,  as  the  common 
council  of  the  truft  mould  judge  moft  advantageous  for  the  colony; 
pnly  the  truftees  in  fuch  a  cafe  were  to  pay  fpecial  regard  to  the 
daughters  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  made  improvements  on  their  lots, 
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ffpecially  when  not  already  provided  for  by  marriage.  The  wives 
of  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  furvive  them,  were  to  be,  during  their 
lives r  entitled  to  the  manfion  houfe,  and  one  half  of  the  lands  im- 
proved by  their  hufbands.  No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  depart 
the  province  without  licence.  If  any  of  the  lands  granted  by  the 
truftees  were  not  cultivated,  cleared  and  fenced  round  about  with  a 
worm  fence,  or  pales  fix  feet  high,  within  eighteen  years  from  the 
date  of  the  grant,  fuch  part  was  to  revert  to  the  trull,  and  the  grant 
with  refpeel:  to  it  to  be  void.  All  forfeitures  for  non-refidences,  high 
treafons*  felonies,  &c.  were  to  the  truftees,  for  the  ufe  and  benefit  of 
the  colony.  The  use  of  negroes  to  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  alfo  f»e  importation  of  rum.  Hone  of  the  co- 
lonifts  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  but  fuch  as 
fiiouid  obtain  a  fpecial  licence  for  that  purpofe. 

Thjsfe  were  fome  of  the  fundamental  regulations  eftablifhed  by  the 
trutkes  of  Georgia,  and  perhaps  the  imagination  could  fcarcely 
hr. e  framed  a  fyltem  of  rules,  worfe  adapted  to  the  circumltances 
and  lituation  of  the  poor  fettlers,  and  of  more  pernicious  confequence 
to  the  profpemy  of  the  province.  Yet,  although  the  truftees  were 
•ready  m:ft.:ken  with  refpect  to  the  plan  of  fettlement,  it  mutt  be 
acknowledged  their  views  were  generous.  As  the  people  font  out 
fey  them  were  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  who  were  to  be  provided 
with  necefiaries  at  their  public  ftore,  they  received  their  lands  upon 
condition  of  cultivation,  perfonal  residence,  and  defence. 

Silk  and  wine  being  the  chief  articles  intended  to  be  raifed,  they 
judged  negroes  were  not  requifite  for  thefe  purpofes.  As  the  co- 
lony was  defigned  to  be  a  barrier  to  South-Carolina  againft  the 
Spanifh  fettlement  at  Auguftine,  they  imagined  that  negroes  would 
rather  weaken  than  ftrengthen  it,  and  that  fuch  poor  colonifts  would 
run  in  debt,  and  ruin  themfelves  by  purchafing  them.  Rum  was 
judged  pernicious  to  health,  and  ruinous  to  the  infant  fettlement. 
A  free  trade  with  the  Indians  was  a  thing  that  might  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  have  involved  the  people  in  quarrels  and  troubles  with  the 
powerful  favages,  and  have  expofed  them  to  danger  and  deftruction. 
S>uch  were,  probably,  the  motives  which  induced  the  truftees  to  im- 
pofe  fuch  foolifh  and  ridiculous  reflrictions  on  their  colony.  For  by 
granting  their  fmall  eitates  in  tail  male,  they  drove  the  fettlers  from 
Georgia,  who  foon  found  that  abundance  of  lands  could  be  ob- 
tained in  America  upon  a  larger  fcale,  and  on  much  better  terms. 
i;\-  the  prohibition  of  negroes,  an  act.  which  we  muft,  however,  have 
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praifed  if  it  had  originated  in  principles  of  humanity,  they  ren- 
dered it  impracticable,  in  fuch  a  climate,  to  make  any  impreflion  on 
the  thick  forefts,  Europeans  being  utterly  unqualified  for  the  heavy 
talk.  Bv  their  diicharging  a  trade  with  the  Weft-Indies,  they  deprived 
the  coloniftj  of  an  excellent  and  convenient  market  for  their  lumber, 
of  which  they  had  abundance  on  their  lands.  The  truftees,  like 
other  diftant  legiflators,  were  liable  to  many  errors  and  miftakes  ; 
and,  however  good  their  defign,  their  rules  were  found  improper 
and  impracticable.  The  Carolinians  plainly  perceived  that  they 
would  prove  infurmountable  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  and  profperity 
of  the  colony,  and  therefore,  from  motives  of  pity,  began  to  invite 
the  poor  Georgians  to  come  over  Savannah  river  and  fettle  in  Caro- 
lina, being  convinced  that  they  could  never  fucceed  under  fuch  im- 
politic and  oppreffive  reftriclions. 

Befides  the  large  fums  of  money  which  the  truftees  had  expended 
for  the  fettlement  of  Georgia,  the  Parliament  had  alfo  granted,  du- 
ring the  two  laft  years,  thirty-fix  thoufand  pounds  towards  carrying, 
into  execution  the  purpofe  of  the  corporation.  But  after  the  re- 
prefentation  and  memorial  from  the  iegiflature  of  Carolina  reached 
Britain,  the  nation  confidered  Georgia  to  be  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
tance to  the  Britifli  fettlements  in  America,  and  began  to  make  ftill 
more  vigorous  efforts  for  its  fpeedy  population.  The  firft  embarka- 
tions of  poor  people  from  England,  being  collected  from  towns  and 
cities,  were  found  equally  as  idle  and  ufelefs  members  of  fociety  abroad 
as  they  had  been  at  home.  An  hardy  and  bold  race  of  men,  inured 
to  rural  labour  and  fatigue,  they  were  perfuaded,  would  be  much 
better  adapted  both  for  cultivation  and  defence.  To  find  men  pof- 
fefled  of  thefe  qualifications,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  Germany  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  refolved  to  fend  over  a  number  of 
Scotch  and  German  labourers  to  their  infant  province.  When  they 
publifhed  their  terms  at  Invernefs,  an  hundred  and  thirty  High- 
landers immediately  accepted  them,  and  were  tranfported  to  Georgia. 
A  townfhip  on  the  river  Alatamaha,  which  was  confidered  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Britifh  and  Spanifn  territories,  was  allotted  for 
the  Highlanders,  in  which  dangerous  fituation  they  fettled,  and  built 
a  town,  which  they  called  New-Invernefs.  About  the  fame  time 
an  hundred  and  leventy  Germans  embarked  with  James  Oglethorpe, 
end  were  fixed  in  another  quarter;  fo  that,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
j  :ars;  Georgia  received  above  four  hundred  Britifli  fubjecb,  awl 
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about  an  hundred  and  feventy  foreigners.     Afterwards  feveral  ad=* 
venturers,  both  from  Scotland  and  Germany,  followed  their  country- 
men, and  added  farther  ftrength  to   the  province,  and  the  truftees. 
flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  foon  feeing  it  in  a  promifing 
condition, 

Their  hopes,  however,  were  vain  :  their  injudicious  regulation" 
and  reftrictions,  the  wars  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  the  frequent  infurrections  among  them- 
felves, threw  the  colony  into  a  ftate  of  confulion  and  wretchednefs  j 
their  opprefTed  fituation  was  reprefented  to  the  truftees  by  repeated 
complaints ;  till  at  length,  finding  that  the  province  languifhed  under 
their  care,  and  weary  with  the  complaints  of  the  people,  they,  in 
the  year  1752,  furrendered  their  charter  to  the  King,  and  it  was 
made  a  royal  government.  In  confequence  of  which,  his  Majefty 
appointed  John  Reynolds,  an  officer  of  the  navy,  governor  of  the 
province,  and  a  legiflature,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  other  royal  govern- 
ments iu  America,  was  eftabliihed  in  it.  Great  had  been  the  expenfe 
which  the  Mother  Country  had  already  incurred,  befides  private 
benefactions,  for  fupporting  this  colony  ;  and  fmall  had  been  the 
returns  yet  made  by  it.  The  veftiges  of  cultivation  were  fcarceiy 
perceptible  in  the  forefts,  and  in  England  all  commerce  with  it  was- 
neglected  and  defpifed.  At  this  time  the  whole  annual  exports  of 
Georgia  did  not  amount  to  ten  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  Though 
the  people  now  poflcfled  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges  which  were 
enjoyed  by  their  neighbours,  yet  feveral  years  elapfed  before  the 
value  of  the  lands  in  Georgia  was  known,  and  that  fpirit  of  induftry 
broke  out  in  it,  which  afterwards  difFufed  its  happy  influence  oveF 
the  country. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  late  Rev.  George  Whitefield  founded 
an  orphan  houfe  academy  in  Georgia,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Savannah.  For  the  fupport  of  this,  he  collected  large  funis  of"mo- 
ney  from  all  denominations  of  Chriftians,  both  in  England  and 
America.  A  part  of  this  money  was  expended  in  erecting  proper 
buildings  to  accommodate  the  Undents,  and  a  part  in  fupporting 
them.  In  1768  it  was  propofed,  that  the  orphan  houfe  fhould  be 
erected  into  a  college;  whereupon  Mr.  Whitefield  applied  to  the 
Crown  for  a  charter,  but,  in  confequence  of  feme  difpute,  the  affaiF 
of  a  charter  was  given  up,  and  Mr.  Wnitefield  made  his  alignment 
of  the  orphan  houfe,  in  trufi,  to  the  late  Countefs  of  Huntingdon.  Mr. 
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Whitefield  died  at  Newbury  port,  in  New-England,  September  30, 
1770,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  under  the 
Prefbyterian  church  in  that  place. 

Soon  alter  his  death,  a  charter  was  granted  to  his  inftitution  in 
Georgia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piercy  was  appointed  prefident  of  the  col- 
lege. Mr.  Piercy  accordingly  went  over  to  execute  his  office*  but, 
unfortunately,  on  the  30th  of  May,  1775,  the  orphan  houfe  building; 
caught  fire,  and  was  entirely  confumed,  except  the  two  wings,  which 
are  (till  remaining.  The  American  war  foon  after  enme  on,  and  put 
every  thing  into  confufion,  and  the  funds  have  ever  fince  lain  in  an. 
unproductive  ftate.  It  is  probable,  that  the  college  eftate  may  here- 
after be  fo  incorporated  with  the  univerfity  of  Georgia,  as  to  fubferve 
the  original  and  pious  purpofes  of  its  founder. 

From  the  time  Georgia  became  a  royal  government,  in  1752,  till 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  fhe  ftruggled  under  many  difficulties, 
arifing  from  the  want  of  credit  from  friends,  and  the  frequent  mo- 
leftations  of  enemies.  The  good  effects  of  the  peace  were  fenfibly 
felt  in  the  province  of  Georgia.  From  this  time  it  began  to  fiourim, 
under  the  fatherly  care  of  Governor  Wright. 

During  the  late  war  Georgia  was  over-run  by  the  Britiih  troops, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  neighbouring  States 
for  fafety.  The  fufferings  and  lofTes  of  its  citizens  were  as  great, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  wealth,  as  in  any  of  the  States. 
Since  the  peace  the  progrefs  of  the  population  of  this  State  has  been 
rapid  :  its  growth  in  improvement  and  population  has,  however, 
been  checked  by  the  hoftile  irruptions  of  the  Creek  Indians,  which 
have  been  frequent,  and  very  diftreffing  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.* 

Having  thus  briefly  fketched  the  hiftory  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
States  comprehended  in  this  diviflon,  we  now  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular defcription  of  them. 

*  For  a  more  minute  hiitorieal  account  of  this  State,  fee  Hewitt's  Kiitory  of  South* 
Cnrolina  and  Georgia, 
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STATE    OF 

MARYLAND. 


SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

X  HIS  State  is  fitirated  between  370  56'  and  390  44'  north  latitude,- 
and  o°  and  40  30'  well  longitude,  from  Philadelphia — its  length  ij 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hun- 
dred and  ten.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  State  of  Pennfyl- 
vania ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  State  of  Delaware  ;  and  on  the  fouth-eaft 
and  fouth  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  ocean 
over  the  peninfula  (dividing  it  from  Accomack  county  in  Virginia) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomack  river ;  thence  up  the  Potomack  to  its 
fource  ;  thence  by  a  north  line  till  it  interfects  the  fouthern  boundary 
of  Pennlylvania,  in  latitude  390  43'  18"  ;  fo  that  it  ha3  Virginia  on 
the  fouth,  fouth-weft  and  weft ;  it  contains  about  fourteen  thoufand 
fquare  miles,  of  which  from  one-fixth  to  one-fourth  is  water. 

AIR    AND    CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  in  general  mild  and  agreeable,  fuited 
to  agricultural  productions,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees :  the 
air  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is  falubrious,  and  favourable  to  the 
inhabitants,  who,  in  the  hilly  parts,  are  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of 
the  Union  ;  but  in  the  flat  lands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  marfhes 
and  ftagnant  waters,  as  in  the  other  Southern  States,  they  are  fub- 
jeft  to  intermittents  and  other  complaints  common  to  fwampy  liga- 
tions. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  &c. 

Eaft  of  the  blue  ridge  of  mountains,  which  ftretches  acrofs  ths 
tveftern  part  of  this  State,  the  land,  like  that  in  all  the  Southern 
States,  is  generally  level  and  free  of  ftoncs  j  and  appears  to  have 
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fceen  made  much  in  the  fame  way  ;  of  courfe  the  foil  miift  be  fimi- 
lar,  and  the  natural  growth  not  remarkably  different. 

The  ground  is  uniformly  level  and  low  in  moft  of  the  counties  on 
the  eaftern  fliore,  and  confequently  covered  in  many  places  with 
fhgnant  water,  except  where  it  is  interfered  by  numerous  creeks. 
Here  alfo  are  large  tracts  of  marfh,  which,  during  the  day,  load  the 
atmofphere  with  vapour,  that  again  falls  in  dew  in  the  clofe  of  the 
fummer  and  fall  feafoiis, 

Chefapeak  bay  divides  this  State  into  the  eaftern  and  weftern  di- 
vifions.  This  ba),  which  is  the  largeft  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  already  defcribed.*  It  affords  many  good  fifheries,  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  excellence  of  its  crabs,  and  alio  for  a  particular 
fpecies  of  wild  duck,  called  canvas  back.  In  a  commercial  view, 
this  bay  is  of  immenfe  advantage  to  the  State  ;  it  receives  a  number 
of  large  rivers.  From  the  eaftern  fliore  in  Maryland,  among  other 
fmaller  ones,  it  receives  the  Pocomoke,  Nantikoke,  Choptank,  Chef- 
ter  and  Elk  rivers ;  from  the  north,  the  rapid  Sufquehannah ;  and 
from  the  weft,  the  Patapfco,  Severn,  Patuxent  and  Potomrxk,  half 
of  which  is  in  Maryland,  and  half  in  Virginia.  Except  the  Sufque- 
hannah and  Potomack,  thefe  are  fmall  rivers.  Patapfco  river  is  but 
about  thirty  or  forty  yards  wide  at  the  ferry,  juft  before  it  empties 
into  the  bafon  upon  which  Baltimore  ftands  ;  its  fource  is  in  York 
county,  in  Pennfylvania  ;  its  courfe  is  fouthwardly  till  it  reaches  Elk- 
ridge  landing,  about  eight  niles  woftward  of  Baltimore ;  it  then 
turns  eaftward,  in  a  broad  bay-like  ftream,  by  Baltimore,  which  it 
leaves  on  the  north,  and  paffes  into  the  Chefapeak. 

The  entrance  into  Baltimore  harbour,  about  a  mile  below  Fell's 
Point,  is  hardly  piftol  fliot  acrofs,  and  of  courfe  may  be  ealily  de- 
fended againft  naval  force. 

Severn  is  a  fliort,  inconfiderable  river,  paffing  by  Annapolis, 
which  it  leaves  {o  the  fouth,  emptying,  by  a  broad  mouth,  into  the 
Chefapeak. 

Patuxent  is  a  larger  river  than  the  Patapfco  ;  it  rifes  in  Ann-Arun* 
del  county,  and  runs  fouth-eaftv.ardly,  and  then  eaft  into  the  bay, 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Potomack.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  fmall  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Wighcocomico,  Eaftern 
Branch,  Monocafy  and  Conegocheague,  which  empty  into  the  Poto- 
mack from  the  Maryland  fide. 

*  Psge  195,  Vol.  I. 
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SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  foil  of  the  good  land  in  Maryland  is  of  fuch  a  nature  and 
quality  as  to  produce  from  twelve  to  fixteen  bufhels  of  wheat,  or 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bufhels  of  Indian  corn  per  acre.  Ten  bufhels 
of  wheat,  and  fifteen  bufhels  of  corn  per  acre,  may  be  the  annual 
average  crops  in  the  State  at  large. 

Wheat  and  tobacco  are  the  ftaple  commodities.  Tobacco  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  in  fets,  by  negroes,  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
feed  is  fovvn  in  beds  of  fine  mould,  and  tranfplanted  the  begin- 
ning of  May  ;  the  plants  are  fet  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  and  are  hilled  and  kept  continually  free  of 
weeds :  when  as  many  leaves  have  fliot  out  as  the  foil  will  nourifh  to 
advantage,  the  top  of  the  plant  is  broken  off,  which  prevents  its 
growing  higher :  it  is  carefully  kept  clear  of  worms,  and  the  fuckers, 
which  put  out  between  the  leaves,  are  taken  off  at  proper  times, 
till  the  plant  arrives  at  perfection,  which  is  in  Auguft :  when  the 
leaves  turn  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  begin  to  be  fpotted,  the  plant 
is  cut  down  and  hung  up  to  dry,  after  having  fvveated  in  heaps  one 
night.  When  it  can  be  handled  without  crumbling,  which  is  always, 
in  moift  weather,  the  leaves  are  ftripped  from  the  ftalk,  and  tied  in 
bundles,  and  packed  for  exportation  in  hogfheads,  containing  eight 
or  nine  hundred  pounds.  No  fuckers  nor  ground  leaves  are  allowed 
to  be  merchantable.  An  inraiftrious  perion  may  manage  fix  thou- 
fand  plants  of  tobacco,  which  yield  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  four 
acres  of  Indian  corn. 

In  the  interior  country,  on  the  uplands,  confiderable  quantities  of 
hemp  and  flax  are  raifed.  As  long  ago  as  1751,  in  the  month  of 
October,  no  lefs  than  fixty  waggons  loaded  with  flax  feed  came  down, 
to  Baltimore  from  the  back  country. 

Two  articles  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to  Maryland,  viz.  the  ge- 
nuine white  wheat,  which  grows  in  Kent,  Queen  Ann's  and  Talbot 
counties,  on  the  eaflern  fhoie,  and  which  degenerates  in  other  places, 
and  the  bright  kite's  foot  tobacco,  which  is  produced  at  Elkridge,  on 
the  Pauixent,  on  the  weftern  fhore. 

Among  other  kinds  of  timber  is  the  oak,  of  feveral  kinds,  which 
is  of  a  ftraight  grain,  and  eafily  rives  into  ftaves,  for  exportation. 
The  black  walnut  is  in  demand  for  cabinet,  tables  and  other  furni- 
ture.    The  npples  of  this  State  are  large,  but  mealy  j  the  peaches. 

plenty 
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plenty  and  good  :  from  thefe  the  inhabitants  diftil  cyder  and  peach 
brandy* 

In  Worcefter  county  a  fpecies  of  grape  vine,  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
has  been  difcovered,  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  Indian  river.  The  bark  is 
of  a  grey  colour,  very  fmooth,  and  the  wood  of  a  firm  texture.  They 
delight  in  a  high  fandy  foil,  but  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  Cyprus 
fwamps.  The  leaf  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Englifh  grape  vine, 
fuch  as  is  propagated  in  the  gardens  near  Philadelphia  for  table  life. 

The  grape  is  much  larger  than  the  Englifh,  of  an  oval  fhape, 
and,  when  quite  ripe,  is  black,  adorned  with  a  number  of  pale  red 
fpecks,  which,  on  handling,  rub  off.  The  pulp  is  a  little  like  the 
fox  grape,  but  in  tafte  more  delicious.  Thefe  grapes  are  ripe  in 
October,  and  yield  an  incredible  quantity  of  juice,  which,  with  pro- 
per management,  would  no  doubt  make  a  valuable  wine, 

Mr.  Jones  employed  a  perfon  to  gather  about  three  bufliels  and 
one  peck  of  them  when  ripe,  and  immediately  had  them  prefled  ; 
which,  to  his  furprife,  yielded  twelve  gallons  of  pure  juice,  though 
a  good  quantity  muft  have  been  loft  in  the  preffing. 

In  about  twelve  hours  after  putting  the  juice  in  a  keg  it  began  to 
ferment,  and  he  fuffered  it  to  go  on  till  it  got  to  be  fo  violent,  that 
it  might  be  heard  all  over  a  large  room.  It  continued  in  that  ftate 
for  three  days.  He  then  checked  it,  fearing  it  might  turn  acid, 
though,  he  fays,  he  was  afterwards  convinced,  that  if  .he  had  fuf- 
fered it  to  ferment  as  long  again,  it  wouid  have  feparated  the  vinous 
parts  from  the  flefhy,  and  given  greater  finenefs  to  the  liquor. 

After  this  it  was  racked  off,  and  before  cold  weather  buried  in  the 
garden,  the  top  about  fix  inches  under  ground  ;  where  having  con- 
tinued till  the  fummer  following,  he  could  not  difcover  that  it  had 
in  the  leaft  altered,  either  in  tafte  or  colour.  He  obferves  farther, 
that,  after  eating  a  quantity  of  them,  or  drinking  the  juice,  they 
leave  an  aftringency,  as  claret  is  apt  to  do. 

There  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  thefe  vines  growing  on  the 
beach,  open  to  the  fea;  and  they  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  upon 
the  ridges  and  in  the  fwamps.  Since  their  difcovery  Mr.  Jones  has 
tranfplanted  a  number  of  them  into  his  vineyard,  from  which,  in  a 
year  or  two  more,  he  expects  to  make  a  wine  much  better  than  is 
commonly  imported. 

The  forefts  abound  with  nuts  of  various  kinds,  which  are  col- 
lectively called  majl ;  on  this  maft  great  numbers  of  fwine  are  fed, 
which  run  wild  in  the  woods ;  thefe  fwine,  when  fatted,  are  caught, 
x  killed, 
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killed,  barrelled,  and  exported  in  great  quantities.  This  traffic  for- 
merly was  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Mines  of  iron 
ore  are  found  in  feveral  parts  of  this  State,  of  a  fuperior  quality, 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 
This  State  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  eleven  of  which  are 
on  the  weftem  Shore  of  Chefapeak  bay,  viz.  Hartford,  Baltimore, 
Ann-Arnndel,  Frederick,  Allegany,  Washington,  Montgomery, 
Prince  George*  Calvert,  Charles  and  St.  Mary's ;  and  eight  on  the 
eaftern  fliore,  viz.  Cecil,  Kent,  Queen  Ann,  Caroline,  Talbot,  So- 
merfet,  DorcheSter  and  Worcester.  The  principal  towns  in  this. 
State  are  as  follow  ; 

ANNAPOLIS. 

Annapolis  (city)  is  the  capital  of  Maryland,  and  the  wealthier? 
town  of  its  fize  in  America:  it  is  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  Severn 
river,  and  was  originally  known  by  that  name,  which  was  changed 
for  its  prefent  one  in  1694,  when  it  was  made  a  port  town,  and  the 
refidence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer  :  it  Hands  on  a  healthy  Spot, 
thirty  miles  South  of  Baltimore,  in  north  latitude  zcfzz,'  :  it  is  a 
place  of  but  little  note  in  the  commercial  world.  The  houfes,  about 
two  hundred  and  fixty  in  number,  are  generally  large  and  elegant, 
indicative  of  great  wealth  ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  thoufand.  The  defign  of  thofe  who  planned  the  city  was 
to  have  the  whole  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  the  Streets  like  radii, 
beginning  at  the  center  where  the  State  Houfe  Stands,  and  thence 
diverging  in  every  direction.  The  principal  part  of  the  buildings 
are  arranged  agreeably  to  this  awkward  and  Stupid  plan.  It  has  a  Stale 
Houfe,   which  is  an  elegant  building,, 

BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  has  had  the  moSt  rapid  growth  of  any  town  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  is  the  fourth  in  fize  and  the  fifth  in  trade  in  the  United 
state:;.*  It  lies  in  latitude  39?  ai',  on  the  north  Side  of  Patapfco 
river,  around  what  is  called  the  Bafon,  in  which  the  water,  at  com- 
mon tides,  is  about  five  or  fix  feet  deep.  Baltimore  is  divided  into 
the  town  and  Fell's  point  by  a  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges. 
At  Feli's  point  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  Ships  of  burden ;  bi;t 

■■  In  point  of  fize,  the  (owns  in  the  United  States  may  be  ranked  in  this  order— 
Philadelphia,  New-York,  Bofton,  Baltimore,  Charleftoh,  &c,  la  point  of  trade, 
New-York,  Pliiladclphia,  Boilon,  Charlcfton.  Baltimore,  &c. 

final! 
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.•fmall  veflels  only  go  up  to  the  town.  The  fituatioh  of  the  town  is 
low,  and  was  formerly  unhealthy  ;  but  the  increatc  of  houfes,  andj 
of  courie,  of  fmoke,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  deftroy  or  difpel 
damp  and  unwholefome  vapours,  and  the  improvements  that  have 
"been  made,  particularly  that  of  paving  the  ftreets,  have  rendered  it 
tolerably  hea'thv.  The  houfes  were  numbered  in  1787,  and  found 
to  be  one  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five,  about  twelve  hun- 
dred of  which  were  in  the  town,  and  the  reft  at  Fell's  point ;  the 
prefent  number  is  about  two  thoufand  three  hundred.  The  number 
of  warehoufes  and  ftores  are  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two 
hundred,  and  of  churches  nine,  which  belong  to  German  Calvinifta 
and  Lutherans,  Epifcopalians,  Prefbyterians,  Roman  Catholics,  Bap- 
tifts,  Methodifts,  Quakers  and  Nicolites,  or  New  Quakers.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  town  and  precincls,  according  to  the 
cenfus  of  1790,  was  thirteen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  three  ;  they 
have  greatly  increafed  fince  that  time. 

Market- fixeet  is  the  principal  ftreet  in  the  town,  and  runs  nearly 
call  and  weft  a  mile  in  length,  parallel  with  the  water  :  this  is  croiled 
by  feveral  other  ffreets  leading  from  the  water,  a  number  of 
which,  particularly  Calvert,  South  and  Gay  ftreets,  are  well  built. 
North  and  call  of  the  town  the  land  rifes  and  affords  a  fine  profpedt 
of  the  town  and  bay.  Belvidera,  the  feat  of  Colonel  Howard,  ex- 
hibits a  fine  landfcape — the  town — the  point — the  fhipping,  both  in 
the  bafon  and  at  Fell's  point — the  bay,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach — 
the  rifing  ground  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  harbour — a  grove  of 
trees  on  the  declivity  at  the  right — a  ftream  of  water  breaking  over  the 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left — all  confpire  to  complete  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  profpe£t. 

GEORGE-TOWN. 

George -town  ftands  on  the  bank  of  the  Potomack  river,  about  an 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chefapeak  bay.  The 
ground  on  which  it  ftands  is  very  broken,  being  a  clufter  of  little 
hills,  which,  though  at  prefent  elevated  confiderably  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  river,  were,  probably,  at  fome  former  period  overflowed, 
as  at  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  furface  marine  (hells 
have  been  found.  Dr.  Martin  concludes  an  account  of  the  climate 
and  difeafes  of  this  town  in  the  following  words : 

"  Upon  the  whole,  George-town  and  its  vicinity  may  be  confidered 
as  a  healthy  part  of  America;  and  in  any  difpute? about  the  pro- 
priety 
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priety  of  the  feat  of  the  general  government  being  fixed  here,  n<J 
objection  can  be  urged  againft  it  on  account  of  its  difeafes." 

FREDERICK-TOWN. 

Frederick-town  is  a  fine  fiourifhing  inland  town,  of  upwards  of 
three  hundred  houfes,  built  principally  of  brick  and  llone,  and  moftly 
on  one  broad  flreet :  it  is  fituated  in  a  fertile  country,  about  four 
miles  fouth  of  Catokton  mountain,  and  is  a  place  of  confiderable 
trade  :  it  has  four  places  for  public  worfhip  ;  one  for  Prefbyterians, 
two  for  Dutch  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  and  one  for  Baptifts ;  be- 
sides a  public  gaol  and  a  brick  market-houfe. 

HAGARS-TOWN. 

Hagars-town  is  but  little  inferior  to  Frederick-town,  and  is  fituated 
in  the  beautiful  and  well-cultivated  valley  of  Conegocheague,  and 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  the  weftern  country. 

ELRTON. 

Elkton  is  fituated  near  the  head  of  Chefapeak  bay,  on  a  fmal!  ri- 
ver which  bears  the  name  of  the  town.  It  enjoys  great  advantages 
from  the  carrying-trade  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  the 
tides  ebb  and  flow  up  to  the  town. 

POPULATION. 

In  1782  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  including 
(laves,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  thoufand  and  fifty.  According 
to  the  cenfus  of  1790  it  was  as  follows : 
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By  comparing  thefe  two  accounts,  the  increafe  appears  to  be  fixty. 
five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-eight  in  eight  years,  or  eight 
thoufand  two  hundred  and  fix  per  annum — reckoning,  therefore,  only 
on  the  fame  proportion  of  increafe,  the  prefent  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  this  State  cannot  be  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  the  firft  fettlers  in  Maryland, 
are  the  moil  numerous  religious  fe£k.  Betides  thefe,  there  are  Pro- 
teftant  Epifcopalians,  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Iriih.  Prefbyterians,  Ger- 
man Calvinifts,    German  Lutherans,  Friends,  Baptifts,  Methodiits, 
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Menonifts  and  Nicolites,  or  new  Quakers,  who  all  enjoy  liberty  o£ 
donfcience. 

There  are  many  very  refpe&able  families  in  Baltimore  who  live 
genteelly,  are  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and  maintain  a  friendly  and 
improving  intercourfe  with  each  other;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, recently  colle&ed  from  almoft  all  quarters  of  the  world,  bent 
on  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  varying  in  their  habits,  their  manners, 
and  their  religions,  have  yet  their  general  character  to  form. 

The  inhabitants,  except  in  the  populous  towns,  live  on  their 
plantations,  often  feveral  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  To  an  in- 
habitant of  the  middle,  and  especially  of  the  eaftern  States,  which 
are  thickly  populated,  they  appear  to  live  very  retired  unfocial  lives. 
The  effects  of  this  comparative  folitude  are  vifible  in  the  counte- 
nances, as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  drefs  of  many  of  the  country 
people.  You  obferve  comparatively  little  of  that  cheerful  fprightli- 
nefs  of  look  and  aftion,  which  is  the  invariable  and  genuine  offspring 
of  focial  intercourfe  ;  nor  do  you  find  that  attention  paid  to  drefs 
which  is  common,  and  which  cuftom  has  rendered  neceffary  among 
people  who  are  liable  to  receive  company  almoft  every  day  :  unac- 
cuftomed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  frequent  and  friendly  vifits,  they 
often  fuffer  too  much  negligence  in  their  drefs.  As  the  negroes  per- 
form all  their  manual  labour,  their  mafters  are  left  to  faunter  away 
life  in  fluth,  and  too  often  in  ignorance.  Thefe  obfervations, 
however,  muft,  in  juftice,  be  limited  to  the  people  in  the  country, 
and  to  thofe  particularly  whofe  poverty  or  parfimony  prevents  their 
fpending  a  part  of  their  time  in  populous  towns,  orotherwife  min- 
gling with  the  world;  and  with  thefe  limitations,  they  will  equally 
apply  to  all  the  fouthern  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  populous 
towns,  and  thofe  from  the  country  who  have  intercourfe  with  them, 
are,  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  genteel  and  agreeable. 

That  pride  which  grows  on  flavery,  and  is  habitual  to  thofe  who, 
from  their  infancy,  are  taught  to  believe  and  feel  their  fuperiority, 
is  a  vifible  chara  fieri  it  ic  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland ;  but  with 
this  characteriftic  we  muft  not  fail  to  connect  that  of  hofpitality  to 
ftrangcrs,  which  is  equally  univerfal  and  obvious.  Many  of  the  wo- 
men poflefs  all  the  amiable,  and  many  of  the  elegant  accomplifh- 
ments  of  their  lex. 

The  inhabitants  are  made  up  of  various  nations  of  many  different 
religious  fentiments  ;  few  general  obfervations,  therefore,  ot  a  cha- 
rade rift  ical  kind  will  apply  :    it  nv.ry  be  laid,  however,  with  great 

i  truth, 
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truth,  that  they  are  in  general  very  federal,  and  friends  to  good  go- 
vernment. They  owe  little  money  as  a  State,  and  are  willing  ant} 
able  to  difcharge  their  debts :  their  credit  is  very  good;  and  although 
they  have  fo  great  a  proportion  of  flavcs,  yet  a  number  of  influential 
perfons  evinced  their  humanity  and  their  diipofition  to  abolilhfocurfed 
and  difreputable  a  traffic,  by  forming  themfelves  into  **  a  fociety  for 
the  abolition  of  negro  flavery."  What  plealure  mult  it  afford  thefe  ex- 
alted characters,  as  well  as  every  other  friend  of  humanity,  to  reflect, 
that  what  they  undertook,  as  individuals,  has  been  at  length  fully  ap- 
proved of,  and  completely  accompli  (bed  by  the  federal  government, 
who  by  an  act  that  will  reflect  honour  upon  it  to  the  latell  period  of 
time,    have  fet   bounds  to  the  infamous  difiinction   between   men 

WHOSE    ONLY    REAL    DIFFERENCE    IS    COLOUR,     and    Who  have  fe» 

cured,  without  injultice  or  injury  to  any  individual,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  entire  abolition  of  flavery  in  name  and  practice,  We  join 
the  general  with  of  thofe  whofe  object  is  the  general  happinefs  of  the 
human  race — that  the  fptrit  of  philanthropic  liberty  in  the  breaft  of 
every  individual  in  the  Union,  may  fecond  and  cherifh  the  efforts  of 
the  government  in  extending  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
lights  of  man  to  an  hitherto  enilaved  world, 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES, 
Furnaces  for  running  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  hollow  ware,  an4 
forges  to  refine  pig  iron  into  bars,  are  numerous,  and  worked  to 
great  extent  and  profit.  This  is  the  only  manufacture  of  importance 
carried  on  in  the  State,  except  it  be  that  of  wheat  into  flour  and 
curing  tobacco. 

The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore, 
with  the  other  States ;  with  the  Weft-Indies,  and  with  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  To  thefe  places  they  fend  annually  about  thirty  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  tobacco,  befides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  pig 
iron,  lumber,  and  corn  ;  beans,  pork,  and  flax  feed  in  i'maller 
quantities ;  and  receive  in  return,  clothing  for  themfelves  and  ne- 
groes, and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  ipirits,  fugars,  and  other  Weft- 
India  commodities.    The  balance  is  generally  in  their  favour. 

The  total  amount  of  exports   from   Baltimore  i  Dols.      Cts. 

from  Oct.  i,   1789,  to  Sept.  30,   1790,  was  J      2,027,777     64 

Value  of  imports  for  the  fame  time      -     -     -     -     1,945,899     55 

Exports  from  Oct.  1,  1790,  to  Sept.  30,   1791        3,131,227     55 

G  a  During 
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Dining  the  laft  mentioned  period,  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported 
was  two  hundred  live  thoufand  five  hundred  and  feventy-onebufheis; 
Indian  corn,  two  hundred  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty-three 
ditto;  buck  wheat,  four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  ditto  ; 
peas,  ten  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  nineteen  ditto;  befides  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  barrels  of 
wheat  flour ;  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  ditto, 
Indian  meal ;  fix  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fixty-one  ditto,  bread; 
and  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  four  kegs  of  crackers. 

SEMINARIES  OF  LEARNING,    &c. 

Wafhington  academy,  in  Somerfet  county,  was  inftituted  by  law 
in  1779:  it  was  founded,  and  is  fupported,  by  voluntary?fubfcriptions 
and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  legacies, 
and  to  hold  two  thoufand  acres  of  land.  A  fupplement  to  the 
law,  paffed  in  1784,  increafed  the  number  of  truftees  from  eleven 
to  fifteen. 

In  1782,  a  college  was  inftituted  at  Charlefton,  in  Kent  county, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after 
Prefident  Wafhington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  twenty-four 
vifitors  or  governors,  with  power  to  fupply  vacancies  and  hold 
eftates,  whofe  yearly  value  fhall  not  exceed  fix  thoufand  pounds  cur- 
rent money.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1787,  a  permanent  fund  was 
granted  to  this  inftitution  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the  monies  arifing  from  marriage  li- 
cenfes,  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eaftern  fhore. 

St.  John's  college  was  inftituted  in  1785,  to  have  alfo  twenty-four 
truftees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  fucceffion  by  fupplying  vacan- 
cies, and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  nine  thoufand  pounds.  A 
permanent  fund  is  affigned  this  college,  of  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  monies  anting  from  mar- 
riage licenfes,  ordinary  hcenfes,  fines  and  forfeitures,  on  the  weftern 
fhore.  This  college  is  at  Annapolis,  where  a  budding  lias  been 
prepan  d  for  it.  Very  liberal  fubferiptions  have  been  obtained 
towards  founding  and  carrying  on  thefe  feminaries.  The  two  col- 
leges conftitute  one  univerfity,  by  the  name  of  "  the  Univeriity  of 
Maryland,"  whereof  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  time  being  is 
chancellor,  and  the  principal  of  one  of  them  vice-chancellor,  either 
by  feniority  or  by  election,  as  may  hereafter  be  provided  for  by  rule 
or  by  law.     The  chancellor  is  empowered  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 

truftees, 
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truftecs,  or  a  reprefentation  of  feven  of  each,  and  two  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being  one,  which  meeting 
is  fliled,  "  The  Convocation  of  the  Univerfity  of  Maryland,"  who 
are  to  frame  the  laws,  preferve  uniformity  of  manners  and  literature 
in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees,  determine  appeals,  &c. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  alfo  erected  a  college  at  George- 
town, on  the  Potomack  river,  for  the  promotion  of  general  litera- 
ture. 

In  1785,  the  Methodifts  inftituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in  Har- 
ford county,  by  the  name  of  Cokefbury  college,  after  Thomas 
Coke,  and  Francis  Alhbury,  lifbopi  of  the  .Method ift  Epifcopal 
Church.  The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handfomely  built,  on  a  lreal- 
thy  ipot,  enjoying  a  fins  air,  and  a  very  extenfive  profpect. 

The  ftudents,  who  are  to  confift  of  the  fons  of  travelling  preach- 
ers, of  annual  fubferibers,  of  the  members  of  the  Method  ift  fociety 
and  orphans ;  are  inilructed  in  Englifh,  Latin,  Greek,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Hiftory,  Geography,  Natural  Philofophy  and  Allronomy  ; 
and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  u  ill  admit,  they  are  to  be  taught 
the  Hebrew,  French,  and  German  languages. 

The  college  was  erected  and  is  fupported  wholly  by  fubferiptio* 
and  voluntary  donations. 

The  ftudents  have  regular  hours  for  riling,  for  prayers,  for  their 
meals,  for  ftudy,  and  for  recreation  :  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed  pre- 
cisely at  nine  o'clock.  Their  recreations,  (for  they  are  to  be  "  in- 
dulged in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play")  are  gardening,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors ;  and  within  doors,  the  car- 
penters, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  or  turner's  bufinefs.  Suitable  pro- 
vision is  made  for  thefe  feveral  occupations,  which  are  to  be  confi- 
dered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  conftraint,  but  as  pleafing  and 
healthful  recreations  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Another  of  their 
rules,  which,  though  new  and  lingular,  is  favourable  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  ftudents  ihall  not  deep 
pn  feather  beds  but  on  mattrtlTes,  and  each  one  by  himielf.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  ftudents. 

There  are  a  few  other  literary  inftitutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  provilion  is  made  for  free  fchools  in 
moft  of  the  counties  ;  though  fome  nre  entirely  neglected,  and  very 
few  carried  on  with  any  fuccefs ;  fo  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Jqwer  clafs  of  people  are  ignorant ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  can- 
not 
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not  write  their  names.  But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy  ef% 
feels,  has  rouied  the  fpirit  of  education,  which  is  fall  fpreading  it& 
falutary  influences  over  this  and  the  other  fouthern  States. 


CONSTITUTION. 

DECLARATION    OF    RIGHTS. 

The  Parliament  of  Great-Britain,  by  a  declaratory  act,  having  af* 
fumed  a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  Colonies  in  all  cafes  what- 
foever,  and  in  puriuance  ol  fuch  claim  endeavoured  by  force  of  arms 
to  fubjugate  the  United  Colonies  to  an  unconditional  fubmiffion  to 
their  will  and  power,  and  having  at  length  conftrained  them  to  de- 
clare themfelves  independent  States,  and  to  a  flume  government  under 
the  authority  of  the  people  ;  therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  Mary- 
land, in  free  and  full  Convention  aflembled,  taking  into  our  moft 
fcrious  confideration  the  belt  means  of  eftablifliing  a  good  conilitution 
in  this  State,  for  the  fure  foundation  and  more  permanent  fecurity 
thereof,  declare, 

I.  That  all  government  of  right  originates  from  the  people,  is 
founded  in  compact  only,  and  inltituted  folely  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

II.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  fole  and 
exclufive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police 
thereof. 

III.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland  are  entitled  to  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  the  trial  by  jury  according  to  the  courfe  of  that 
Jaw,  and  to  the  benefit  of  fuch  of  the  Englifli  ftatutes  as  exifted  at  the 
time  of  their  firft  emigration,  and  which  by  experience  have  been 
found  applicable  to  their  local  and  other  circumftances,  and  of  luch 
others  as  have  been  finee  made  in  England,  or  Great-Britain,  and 
have  been  introduced,  ufed,  and  pra&iled  by  the  courts  of  law  or 
equity  ;  and  alfo  to  all  acts  of  Aflernbly  in  force  on  the  firft  of  June, 
feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-four,  except  fuch  as  may  have  iince 
expired,  or  have  been,  or  may  be  altered  by  acts  of  Convention, 
or  this  Declaration  of  Rights  ;  fubjetf  neverthelefs  to  the  revifion  of, 
and  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  legiflature  of  this  State  ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Maryland  are  aifo  entitled  to  all  property  derived  to  their* 
from  or  under  the  charter  granted  by  his  Majelly  Charles  I.  tq 
i'icuiliua  Calvert,  Baron  oi  Baltimore. 

IV.  That 
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IV.  That  all  perfons  inverted  with  the  legiflatlve  or  executive 
powers  of  government  are  the  truftees  of  the  public,  and  as  fuch 
accountable  for  their  conduct  :  wherefore,  whenever  the  ends  of 
government  are  perverted,  and  public  liberty  manifeftly  endangered, 
and  all  other  means  of  redrefs  are  ineffectual,  the  people  may,  and 
of  right  ought  to  reform  the  old,  or  eftablifh  a  new  government. 
The  doctrine  of  non-refiltance  againft  arbitrary  power  and  opprei- 
fion  is  abfurd,  flavifli,  and  deftruclive  of  the  good  and  happinefs  of 
mankind. 

V.  That  the  right  in  the  people  to  participate  in  the  legiflature  is 
the  beft  fecurity  of  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  all  free  government. 
For  this  purpofe,  elections  ought  to  be  free  and  frequent,  and  every 
man  having  property  in,  a  common  intereft  with,  and  attachment  to 
the  community,  ought  to  have  a  right  of  fuffrage. 

VI.  That  the  legiflative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  of 
government  ought  to  be  for  ever  feparate  and  diftinct  from  each 
other. 

VII.  That  no  power  of  fufpending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
unlefs  by,  or  derived  from  the  legiflature,  ought  to  be  exercifed  or 
allowed. 

VIII.  That  freedom  of  fpeech  and  debates,  or  proceedings  in  the 
legiflature,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  in  any  other  court  of  judi- 
cature. 

IX.  That  a  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  legiflature  ought  to 
be  fixed,  the  moft  convenient  to  the  members  thereof,  and  to 
the  depofitory  of  public  records ;  and  the  legiflature  ought  not 
to  be  convened  or  held  at  any  other  place,  but  from  evident  ne- 
ceffity. 

X.  That  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  for  amending,  ftrength- 
cning  and  prefefvirig  the  laws,  the  legiflature  oxight  to  be  frequently 
convened. 

XI.  That  every  man  hath  a  right  to  petition  the  legiflature  for  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,   in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner. 

XII.  That  no  aid,  charge,  tax,  fee  or  fees,  ought  to  be  fet, 
rated,  or  levied,  under  any  pretence,  without  confent  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

XIII.  That  the  levying  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and  oppreffive,' 
and  ought  to  be  aboliflied  ;  that  paupers  ought  not  to  be  afleffed  foi* 
the  fupport  of  government ;  but  every  other  perfon  in  the  State  ought 
to  contribute  his  proportion  of  public  taxes  for  the  fupport  of  go- 
vernment. 
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vernment,  according  to  his  actual  wor.h  in  real  or  perfona!  property 
within  the  State ;  yet  fines,  duties,  or  taxes,  may  properly  and  juftly 
be  impofed  or  laid  with  a  political  view  for  the  good  government  and 
benefit  of  the  community. 

XIV.  That  fanguinary  laws  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  far  as  is  con- 
fident with  the  fafety  of  the  State  ;  and  no  law  to  inflict  cruel  and 
unufual  pains  and  penalties  ought  to  be  made  in  any  cafe,  or  at  any 
time  hereafter. 

XV.  That  retro fpective  laws,  punifhing  facts  committed  before  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal,  are  op- 
preffive,  unjuft,  and  incompatible  with  liberty,  wherefore  no  ex  pofi 

fado  law  ought  to  be  made. 

XVI.  That  no  law  to  attaint  particular  perfons  of  treafon  or  felony 
ought  to  be  made  in  any  cafe,  or  at  any  time  hereafter. 

XVII.  That  every  freeman,  for  any  injury  done  him  in  his  perfon 
or  property,  ought  to  have  remedy  by  the  count  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  ought  to  have  juftice  and  right,  freely  without  fale,  fully 
without  any  denial,  and  fpeedily  without  delay,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  land. 

XVIII.  That  the  trial  of  facts  where  they  arife,  is  one  of  thegreateft 
fecurities  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  effates  of  the  people. 

XIX.  That  in  all  criminal  profecutions,  every  man  hath  a  right  to 
be  informed  of  the  accufation  again  ft  him,  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  or  charge  in  due  time,  if  required,  to  prepare  for  his 
defence,  to  be  allowed  council,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnefles 
againft  him,  to  have  procefs  for  his  witneffes,  to  examine  the  witnefTes 
for  and  againft  him  on  oath,  and  to  a  fpeedy  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury,  without  whofe  unanimous  confent  he  ought  not  to  be  found 
guilty. 

XX.  That  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  againft 
himfelf  in  a  court  of  common  law,  or  in  any  other  court,  but  in  fuch 
cafes  as  have  been  ufually  practiced  in  this  State,  or  may  hereafter  be 
directed  by  the  legillature. 

XXI.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  or 
difieifed  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  or 
exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deftroyed,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
land. 

XXII.  That 
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XXII.  That  exceffive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exceffive 
nnes  impoied,  nor  cruel  or  u'rtufual  pur.ifhments  inflicted  by  the 
courts  oflavv. 

XXI II.  That  all  warrants  without  oath  or  affirmation,  to  fearch 
fufpected  places,  or  to  feize  any  perfon  or  property*  are  grievous 
and  oppreffive ;  and  all  general  warrant's  to  fearch  fufpected  places 
or  to  apprehend  fufpected  perfons,  without  naming  or  defcribing 
the  place  or  the  perfon  in  Ipecial,  are  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  b« 
granted. 

XXIV.  That  there  ought  to  be  ho  forfeiture  of  any  part  of  the 
feftate  of  any  perfon  for  any  crime,  except  murder,  or  treafon  againft 
the  State,  and  then  only  on  conviction  and  attainder. 

XXV.  That  a  \Vell -regulated  militia  is  the  proper  aild  natural  de- 
fence of  a  free  government. 

XXVI.  That  ftanding  armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty;  and 
tought  not  to  be  raifed  or  kept  without  confent  of  the  legislature. 

XXVII.  That  in  all  cafes  *.nd  at  all  times  the  military  ought  to  be 
under  Ariel:  fubordination  to,  and  controul  of  the  civil  power. 

XXVIII.  That  no  foldier  ought  to  be  quartered  in  any  houfe  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the  eonfent  of  the  owner  ;  and  in  time  of  war, 
in  fnch  mariner  only  as  the  legifhture  (hall  direct. 

XXIX.  That  no  perfon,  except  regular  foldiers,  mariners,  and 
marines  in  th'e  fervice  of  this  State,  or  militia,  when  in  actual  fervice, 
ought  in  any  cafe  to  be  fubjeel  to,  or  puni friable  by  martial  law. 

XXX.  That  the  independency  and  uprightnefs  of  judges  are  efTeri- 
tial  to  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice,  and  a  great  fecurity 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people;  Wherefore  the  chancellor  and 
judges  Ought  to  hold  their  commiffions  during  good  behaviour  ; 
and  the  faid  chancellor  and  judges  fliall  be  removed  for  milbehaviour, 
on  a  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  and  may  be  removed  by  the  go- 
vernor, upon  the  addrefs  of  the  General  AfTembly,  provided  that 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  Houfe  concur  in  fuch  ad- 
drefs. That  falaries  liberal,  but  not  profufe,  ought  to  be  icciired  fo 
the  chancelloi  and  the  judges  dudtigthe  continuance  of  their  com- 
miffions,  in  fuch  manner  and  at  fuch  t:m<.3  as  the  h.^iflarure  fhali 
hereafter  direct,  upon  confideration  of  the  circumftanccs  of  this  State  i 
no  chancellor  or  judge  ought  to  hold  any  other  cilice,  civil  or  military, 
or  receive  fees  or  perquihtes  of  any  kind; 

XXXI.  That  a  long  continuance  in  the  fir  ft  executive  depart- 
ments of  power  or  truft  is  dangerous  to  liberty:  a  rotation,  there- 
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fore,  m  thofe  departments,  is  one  of  the  bed  fecurities  of  permanent" 
freedom. 

XXXII.  That  no  perfon  ought  to  hold  at  the  fame  time  more 
than  one  office  of  profit,  nor  ought  any  perfon  in  public  trufr. 
to  receive  any  prefent  from  any  foreign  prince  or  ftate,  or  from  the- 
United  State?ror  any  of  them,  without  the  approbation  of  this  State. 
.XXXIII.  That  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man-  to  worfhip  God  in 
fuch  manner  as  he  thinks  malt  acceptable  to  him,  all  perfon s  pro- 
filing the  Chnftian  religion  are  equally  entitled  to  protection  in  their 
religious  liberty  ;  wherefore  no  perfon  ought  by  any  law  to  be  mo- 
lefhcci  hi  his-  perfon  or  eftate,  on  account  of  his  religious  perfuaiion  of 
profeuion,  or  for  his  religious  practice,  unlefs,.  under  colour  of" 
religion,  any  man  fhall  diilurb  the  good  order,  peace,  or  fafety 
of  the  State,  or  /half  infringe  the  laws  of  morality,  or  injure  others 
in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious  rights  ;  nor  ought  any  perfoo 
to  be  compelled  to  frequent,  or  maintain,  or  contribute,  unlefs  on- 
contract,  to  maintain  any  particular  place  of  worfhip,  or  any  parti' 
cular  miniftry  :  yet  the  leghlature  may  in  their  difcretion  lay  a  ge- 
neral and  equal  tax  for  the  fupport  of  the  Chrifiian  religion  •  leaving 
to  each  individual  the  power  of  appointing  the  payment  of  the 
money  collected  from  him,  to  the  fupport  of  any  particular  place 
of  worlhip  or  minitter,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  his  own  deno- 
mination, or  the  poor  in  general  of  any  particular  county;  but  the 
churches,  chapels,  glebes,  and  all  the  property  now  belonging  to  the* 
Church  of  England,  ought  to  remain  to  the  Church  of  England  for 
ev.er.  And  all  acts  of  Aiiembly  latelypafied  for  collecting  monies  for 
building  or  repairing  particular  churches  or  chapels  of  eafe,  fhall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  be  executed,  unlefs  the  legiflature  (hall  by  act  fu- 
perfede  or  repeal  the  fame ;  but  no  county  court  ihall  aflefs  any 
quantity  of  tobacco  or  fum  oi  money  hereafter,  on-  the  application 
of  any  veltry-men,.  or  church- v.  ardens;  and  every  incumbent  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  ha-th  remained  in  his  parifll,  and  performed 
bis  duty,  ihall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  provilion  and  fupport  eftab- 
iilhed  by  the  ad,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  the  fupport  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  this  province,"  till  the  November  courr  of  this 
prefent  year,  to  be  held  for  the  county  in  which  his  pariihfhall  lie,  or 
partly  lie,  for  fnch  time  as  he  hath  remained  in  his  parifh,  and  per- 
formed his  duty. 

XXXIV.  That  every  gift,  fale  or  devife  of  lands  to  any  minificr, 

public  te.icher,  or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  as  fuch,  or  to  any  religious 
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feci,  order,  or  denomination,  or  to,  or  for  the  fupport,  ufe,  or  benefit 
of,  or  in  trull:  for  any  minifter,  public  tenchcr,  or  preacher  of  the 
gofpel,  as  fuch,  or  any  religioys  fe&,  order,  or  denomination  j  and 
every  gift  or  fale  of  goods  or  chattels  to  go  in  fucceffion,  or  to  take 
place  after  the  death  of  the  feller  or  donor,  or  to  or  for  fuch  fupport, 
yfe  ^r  benefit  ;  and  alfo  every  devife  of  goods  or  chattels  to,  or  for 
the  fupport,  ufe  or  benefit  of  any  minifter.  public  teacher,  or 
preacher  of  the  ofpel,  as  fuch,  or  any  religious  feci,  order  or  deno- 
mination, without  the  leave  of  the  legislature,  fliall  be  void  ;  except 
always  any  fale,  gift,  leafe  or  deyife  of  any  quality  of  land  not  ex- 
ceeding two  acres,  for  a  church,  meeting,  or  other  honfe  of  woi  fhip, 
and  for  a  burying  ground,  which  fliall  be  improved,  enjoyed,  or 
uled  only  for  fuch  pijrpofe,  or  fuch  fale,  gift,  leafe,  or  devife,  fliall 
be  void. 

XXXV.  That  no  other  tcft  or  qualification  ought  to  be  required  on 
admiflion  to  any  office  of  truft  or  profit,  than  fuch  oath  of  fupport  and 
fidelity  to  this  State,  and  fuch  oath  of  office  as  fliall  be  directed  by  this 
Convention,  or  the  legislature  of  this  State,  and  a  declaration  .of  a 
belief  in  the  Chriftian  religion, 

XXXVI.  That  the  manner  of  adminiflering  an  oath  to  any  perfon, 
ought  to  be  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  religious  perfuafion,  profeffion,  or 
denomination,  of  which  fuch  perfon  is  one,  generally  efleem  the  moft 
effectual  confirmation  by  the  atteftation  of  the  Divine  Being.  And 
that  the  people  called  Quakers,  thofe  called  D linkers,  and  thofe  called 
Menonifts,  holding  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath  on  any  occalion, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  folemn  affirmation  in  the  manner 
that  Quakers  have  been  heretofore  allowed  to  affirm,  and  to  be  of  the 
fame  avail  as  an  oath  in  all  fuch  cafes  as  the  affirmation  of  Quakers 
hath  been  allowed  and  accepted  within  this  State,  infleadof  an  oaih» 
And  farther,  on  fuch  affirmation,  warrants  to  fearch  for  ftolen  goods,  or 
for  the  appreheniion  or  commitment  of  offenders,  ought  to  be  granted, 
or  fecurity  tor  the  peace  awarded ;  and  Quakers,  Dunkers,  or  Me- 
nonifts,  ought  alfo,  on  their  folemn  affirmation  as  aforef.iid,  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  witnefTes  in  all  criminal  cafes  not  capital, ' 

XXXVII.  That  the  city  of  Annapolis  ought  to  have  ah  its  rights, 
privileges,  and  benefits,  agreeable  to  its  charter,  and  the  acts  of  Af- 
fembly  confirming  and  regulating  the  fame  ;  fubjeft  ncverthelefs  to 
fuch  alterations  as  may  be  made  by  this  Conventi  n,  or  any  future 
legislature. 

XXXVIII.  That  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ought  to  be  inviolably 
preferved, 

H  %  XXX IK.  That 
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XXXIX.  That  monopolies  are  odious,  contrary  to.  the  fpirit  of  % 
free  government  and  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  ought  not  to, 
be  fuftered. 

XL.  That  no  title  of  nobility  or  hereditary  honours  ought  to  be 
granted  in  this  State. 

XLI.  That  the  fubfifting  refolves  of  this  and  the  feveral  Con- 
ventions held  for  this  colony,  ought  to  be  in  force  as  laws,  unlefs  al- 
tered by  this  Convention,   or  the  legiflature  of  this  State. 

XLII.  That  this  declaration  of  rights,  or  the  form"  of  government- 
to  be  eftablifhed  by  this  Convention,  or  any  part  of  either  of  them, 
ought  not  to  be  altered,  changed  or  abolifhed  by  the  legiflature  of 
this  State,  but  in  fuch  manner  as  this  Convention  fhail  prefcribe 
and  direct. 

FRAME   OF    GOVERNMENT. 

I.  That  the  legiflature  confift  of  two  diftinct  branches,  a  Senate 
and  a  Houfe  of  Delegates,  which  fhall  be  lLLed,  The  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland. 

II.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fhall  be  chofen  in  the  following 
manner :  all  freemen  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  a  freehold 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote,  and 
refiding  therein  ;  and  all  freemen  having  property  in  this  State  above 
the  value  of  thirty  pounds  current  money,  and  having  refided  in  the 
county  in  which  they  offer  to  vote,  one  whole  year  next  preceding  the 
elect i'  n,  fhall  have  a  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  election  of  delegates  for 
fuch  county  ;  and  all  freemen  fo  qualified  fhall,  on  the  firft  Monday 
of  October,  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-ieven,  and  on  the  fame 
day  in  every  year  thereafter,  aflemble  in  the  counties  in  which  they  are 
reflectively  qualified  to  vote,  at  the  court-houfe  in  the  faid  counties, 
or  at  fuch  other  place  as  the  legiflature  fhall  direct,  and  when  affembled, 
they  fhall  proceed  to  elect,  viva  voce,  four  delegates  for  their  refpec- 
tive  counties,  of  themoft  wife,  fenfible,  and  difcreet  of  the  people,  re- 
fidents  in  the  county  where  they  are  to  be  chofen  one  whole  year  next 
preceding  the  election,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  in 
the  State  real  or  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of  five  hundred 
pounds  current  money  ;  and  upon  the  final  calling  of  the  polls,  the 
four  perfons  who  fhall  appear  to  have  the  greateft  number  of  legal 
votes,  fhall  be  declared  and  returned  duly  ejected  for  their  refpec- 
tive  counties. 

III.  That  the  fheriff  of  each  county,  or,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  his  de- 
puty, fummoning  two  juflices  of  the  county,  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend 
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tend  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  elec- 
tion, and  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  if  neccflary,  till  the  fame  be 
finifhed,  fo  that  the  whole  election  fhall  be  concluded  in  four  days, 
and  fhall  make  his  return  thereof,  under  his  hand,  to  the  chancellor 
of  this  State  For  the  time  being. 

JV.  That  all  perfons  qualified  by  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis to  vote  for  burgefTes,  fhall  on  the  fame  lii-ft  Monday  of  Oc- 
tober, feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  on  the  fame  day  in 
"every  year  for  ever  thereafter,  elect  viva-voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
«rtwo  delegates,  qualified  agreeable  to  the  faid  charter;  that  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  aldermen  of  the  faid  city,  or  any  three  of  them,  be 
judges  of  the  election,  appoint  the  place  in  the  faid  city  for  holding  the 
fame,  and  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  as  aforcfaid,  and  fhall  make 
return  thereof  as  aforefaid  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  city  (hall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote  for  delegates  for  Ann-Arundel  county,  unlefs 
they  have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county,  diftii*c"t  from 
the  city. 

V.  That  all  perfons,  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  town,  and  having  the 
fame  qualifications  as  electors  in  the  county,  mall  on  the  fame  firfl: 
Monday  in  October,  feventeen  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  the 
fame  day  in  every  year  forever  thereafter,  at  fuch  place  in  the  faid  town 
as  the  judges  (hall  appoint,  elect  viva  voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
two  delegates,  qualified  as  aforefaid  ;  but  if  the  faid  inhabitants  of  the 
town  fhall  fo  decreafe,  as  that  the  number  of  perfons  having  a  right 
of  fuffrage  therein,  fhall  have  been  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years  fuccef- 
fively,  lefs  than  one  half  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in. 
this  State,  fuch  town  thenceforward  (hall  ceafe  to  fend  two  dele- 
gates or  reprefentatives  to  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  until  the  faid 
town  fhall  have  one  half  of  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in 
this  State. 

VI.  That  the  commiirioners  of  the  faid  town,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  for  the  time  being,  fhall  be  judges  of  the  laid  election, 
and  may  adjourn  as  aforefaid,  and  fhall  make  return  thereof  as  afore- 
faid ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  town  fhall  not  be  entitled  to 
vote  for,  or  be  elected  delegates  for  Baltimore  count}- ;  neither  Avail 
the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore  county,  out  of  the  limits  of  Baltimore 
town,  be  entitled  to  vote  for,  or  be  elected  delegates  for  the  faid 
town. 

VII.  That 
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VII.  That  on  refufal,  death,  difqualification,  refignation  or  re* 
moval  out  of  this  State,  of  any  delegate,  or  on  his  becoming  gover- 
nor or  member  of  the  council,  a  warrant  of  election  fhall  ifTue  by  the 
fpeaker,  for  the  election  of  another  in  his  place,  of  which  ten  days 
notice  at  leafl,  excluding  the  day  of  notice  and  day  of  election,  fhall 
be  given. 

VIII.  That  not  lefs  than  a  majority  of  delegates,  with  their 
fpeaker,  to  be  chofen  by  them  by  ballot,  conftitute  an  Houfe  for  the 
traniaction  of  any  bufinefs,  other  than  that  of  adjourning. 

IX.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fhall  judge  of  the  elections  and 
qualifications  pf  delegates. 

X.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  may  originate  all  money  bills, 
propofe  bills  to  the  Senate,  or  receive  thofe  offered  by  that  body, 
and  aflent,  diifent,  or  propofe  amendments  ;  that  they  may  in- 
quire, on  the  oath  of  witneiles,  into  all  complaints,  grievances,  and 
offences,  as  the  grand  inqueft  of  this  State,  and  may  commit  any 
perfon  for  any  crime  to  the  public  gaol,  there  to  remain  till  he  be  dif- 
charged  by  due  courfe  of  law.  They  may  expel  any  member  for  a 
great  mifdemeanor,  but  not  a  fecond  time  for  the  fame  caufe.  They 
may  examine  and  pafs  all  accounts  of  the  State,  i  elating  either 
to  the  collection  or  expenditure  of  the  revenue,  or  appoint  auditors 
to  ftate  or  adjuft  the  fame.  They  may  call  for  all  public  or  official 
papers  and  records,  and  fend  for  perfons  whom  they  may  judge 
Tieceffary,  in  the  courfe  of  their  inquiries,  concerning  affairs 
relating  to  the  public  intereil ;  and  may  direct  all  office  bonds, 
which  fhall  be  made  payable  to  the  State,  to  be  fued  for  on  any 
preach  of  duty. 

XI.  That  the  Senate  maybe  at  full  and  perfect  liberty  to  exercife 
their  judgment  in  parting  laws,  and  that  they  may  not  be  compelled 
by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  either  to  reject  a  money  bill  which  the 
emergency  of  affairs  may  require,  or  to  affent  to  fome  other  act  of 
legislation,  in  their  confeience-  and  judgment  injurious  to  the  public 
welfare,  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  fhall  not,  on  any  occafion,  or  under 
3ny  pretence  annex  to,  or  blend  with  a  money  bill,  any  matter, 
clanfe,  or  thing,  not  immediately  relating  to,  and  neceffary  for 
the  impofing,  afleffing,  levying,  or  applying  the  taxes  or  fupplics 
to  be  raifed  for  the  fupport  of  government,  or  the  current  expenfes 
cf  the  State  :  and  to  prevent  altercation  about  fuch  bills,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  no  bill  impoiing  duties  or  cuiloms  for  the  mere  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  or  inflicting  fines  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  or 

ft 
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to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws,  by  which  an  incidental  revenue 
ma}'  a  riff,  {hall  be  accounted  a  money  bill  j  but  every  bill  aflefling, 
levying  or  applying  taxes  or  fupplies  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
of.  the  current  expenfes  of  the  State,  or  appropriating  money  in  the 
treafury,  (hill  be  deemed  a  money  bill. 

XII.  That  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  may  punifh,  by  imprifonmcht, 
any  perfon  who  fliall  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  in  their  view,  by  any 
dilbrderly  or  riotous  behaviour,  or  by  threats  to,  or  abule  of  their 
members,  or  by  any  obfhuclion  to  their  proceedings.  They  ma/ 
alfo  punifli,  by  imprifonment,  any  perfon  who  fliall  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  privilege,  by  arrefting  on  civil  procefs,  or  by  aflaulting 
any  of  their  members  during  their  fitting,  or  on  their  way  to,  or  re- 
turn from  the  Houfe  of  Delegates;  or  by  any  affault  of,  or  obfi ruc- 
tion to  their  officers,  in  the  execution  of  any  order  or  procefs ;  or 
by  aflaulting  or  oblhucting  any  witnefs,  or  any  other  perfon,  attend- 
ing on,  or  on  their  way  to,  or  from  the  Houfe  ;  or  by  refcuing  any 
perfon  committed  by  the  Houfe ;  and  the  fenate  may  exercife  the 
fame  power  in  fimilar  cafes. 

XIII.  That  the  treafurers  (one  for  the  weftern  and  another  fof 
the  eaftern  fhore)  and  the  coenmiffioners  of  the  Loan  Office,  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  during  their  pleafure  ;  and 
in  caie  of  refufal,  death,  refignatiorr,  difqualification,  or  removal 
out  of  the  State,  of  any  of  the  find  commiffioners  or  treafurers, 
in  the  recefs  of  the  General  Aflembly,  the  governor,  with  the  advice- 
of  the  council,  may  appoint  and  commiiiion  a  fit  and  proper  perfon' 
to-  fuch  vacant  office,  and  to  hold  the  fame  until  the  meeting  of  the 
next  General  Aflembly. 

XLV.  That  the  fenate  be  chofen  in  the  following  manner: — All- 
perfons,  qualified  as  aforefaid  to  vote  for  county  delegates,  fliall,  on' 
the  firft  day  of  September,  1781,  and  on  the  fame  day  in  every 
fifth  year  for  ever  thereafter,  elect  viva-voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
two  perfons  for  their  refpecHive  counties,  qualified'  as  aforefaid  to 
be  elected  county  delegates,  to  be  electors  of  the  fenate  ;  and  the 
flieriff  of  each  county,  or,  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  his  deputy,  (fum- 
moning.  two-  uiilices  of  the  county,  who  are  required  to  attend  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  peace)  fliall  hold  and  be  judge  of  the  laid 
election,  and  make  return  thereof  as  aforefaid.  And  all  perfons 
qualified  as  aforefaid  to  vote  for  delegates  for  the  city  of  Annapolis 
and  Baltimore  town,  fliall,  on  the  fame  firft  Monday  of  September, 
128 r,  and  on  the  fame  day  in  every  fifth  year  for  ever  thereafter,  elect, 

vivd 
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dW  voce,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  one  perfon  for  the  faid  city  anct 
town  reflectively,  qualified  as  aforefaid,  to  be  elected  a  delegate  for 
the  faid  city  and  town  reflectively ;  the  faid  election  to  be  held  iri 
the  fame  manner  as  the  election  of  delegate  for  the  faid  city  and 
town ;  the'  right  to  elect  the  faid  elector  with  refpect  to  Baltimore 
town  to  continue  as  long  as  the  right  to  elect  delegates  for  the  faid 
town. 

XV.  That  the  faid  electors  of  the  fenate  meet  at  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis, or  fuch  other  place  as  (hall  be  appointed  for  convening  the  le= 
giflature,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  1781,  and  on  the  fame 
day  in  every  fifth  year-for  ever  thereafter,  and  they,  or  any  twenty- 
four  of  them  fo  met,  mall  proceed  to  elect,  by  ballot*  either  out  of 
their  own  body,  or  the  people  at  large,  fifteen  fenators,  (nine  of 
whom  to  be  refidents  on  the  weftern,  and  fix  to  be  refidents  on  the 
eaftern  fhore)  men  of  the  moft  wifdom,  experience  and  virtue*  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  refidents  of  the  State  above  three  whole 
years  next  preceding  the  election*  and  having  real  and  perfonal  pro- 
perty above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money. 

XVJ.  That  the  fenators  (hall  be  balloted  for  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  ;  and  out  of  the  gentlemen  refidents  of  the  weftern  fhofe  who 
mail  be  propofed  as  fenators,  the  nine  who  fhall,  on  ftriking  the  bal- 
lots, appear  to  have  the  greateft  number  in  their  favour,  fhall  be  ac- 
cordingly declared  and  returned  duly  elected ;  and  out  of  the  gen- 
tlemen refidents  of  the  eaftern  fhore  who  fhall  be  propofed  as 
fenators,  the  fix  who  fhall,  on  ftriking  the  ballots,  appear  to  have 
the  greateft  number  in  their  favour,  fhall  be  accordingly  declared 
and  returned  duly  elected :  and  if  two  or  more*  on  the  fame  fhore* 
fhall  have  an  equal  number  of  ballots  in  their  favottr,  by  which  the 
choice  fhall  not  be  determined  on  the  firft  ballot,  then  the  electors 
fhall  again  ballot  before  they  fcparate*  in  which  they  fhall  be  con- 
fined to  the  peifons  who,  on  the  firfi:  ballot,  fhall  have  had  an  equal 
number ;  and  they  who  fhall  have  the  greateft  number  in  their  favour 
on  the  fecond  ballot,  fhall  be  accordingly  declared  and  returned  duly 
elected  ;  and  if  the  whole  number  fhould  not  thus  be  made  up,  be-*- 
caufe  of  an  equal  number  on  the  fecond  ballot  ftili  being  in  favour 
of  two  or  more  peifons,  then  the  election  fhall  be  determined  by 
lot  between  thofe  who  have  equal  numbers  ;  which  proceedings  of 
the  electors  (hall  be  certified  under  their  hands,  and  returned  to  the 
chancellor  for  the  time  being. 

XVII.  That 
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XVII.  That  the  electors  of  fenators  (hall  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  elections  of  members  of  their  body,  and  on  a  contended 
election  Ihall  admit  to  a  feat,  as  an  elector,  fuch  qualified  perfon  as 
Ihall  appear  to  them  to  have  the  greatell  number  of  legal  votes  in  his 
favour. 

XVIII.  That  the  electors  immediately  on  their  meeting,  and  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  the  election  of  fenators,  take  fuch  oath  of  flip- 
port  and  fidelity  to  this  State,  as  this  Convention  or  the  legifl  iture 
ihall  direct ;  and  alio  an  oath,  "  to  elect,  without  favour,  affection, 
partiality  or  prejudice,  fuch  perfons  for  fenators  as  they,  in  their 
judgment  and  confidence,  believe  belt  qualified  for  the  office." 

XIX.  That  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  difqualification, 
or  removal  out  of  this  State*  of  any  fenator,  or  On  his  becoming 
governor,  or  a  member  of  the  council*  the  fenate  (hall  immediately 
thereupon*  or  at  their  next  meeting  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  electors  are  above  directed  to  chufe  fenators, 
another  perfon  in  his  place  for  the  refidue  of  the  find  term  of  five 
years. 

XX.  That  not  lefs  than  a  majority  of  the  fenate,  with  their  prefi- 
<knt  (to  be  chofen  by  them  by  ballot)  Ihall  conftitute  an  Houfe  for 
the  tranfacting  any  bufinefs,  other  than  that  of  adjourning. 

XXI.  That  the  fenate  ihall  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifica« 
tions  of  fenators. 

XXII.  That  the  fenate  may  originate  any  other  except  money 
bills,  to  which  their  afient  or  diffent  only  Ihall  be  given  ;  and  may 
receive  any  other  bills  from  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  and  affent,  dif- 
fent or  propofe  amendments. 

XXIII.  That  the  General  Affembly  meet  annually,  on  the  firil 
Monday  of  November,  and  if  neceffary  oftener. 

XXIV.  That  each  Houfe  Ihall  appoint  its  own  officers,  and  fettle 
its  own  rules  of  proceeding. 

XXV.  That  a  perfon  of  wifdom,  experience  and  virtue,  Ihall  be- 
chofen  governor,  on  the  fecond  Monday  of  November,  feventsen 
hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and  on  the  fecond  Monday  in  every 
year  for  ever  thereafter,  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes,  to  be 
taken  in  each  Houfe  refpectively,  depofited  in  a  conference-room ; 
the  boxes  to  be  examined  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houfes, 
and  the  numbers  feverally  reported,  that  the  appointment  may  be 
entered  ;  which  mode  of  taking  the  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  fhall 
be  adopted  in  all  cafes.    But  if  two  or  more  Ihall  have  an  equal 
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number  of  ballots  in  their  favour,  by  which  the  choice  fhall  not  be . 
determined  on  the  firft  ballot,  then  a  fecond  ballot  {hall  be  taken, 
.  which  fhall  be  confined  to  the  perfons  who  on  the  firft  ballot  fhall 
have  had  an  equal  number  ;  and  if  the  ballots  fhould  again  be 
equal  between  two  or  more  perfons,  then  the  election  of  the  gover- 
nor fhall  be  determined  by  lot,  between  thofe  who- have  equal  num- 
bers j  and  if  the  perfon  chofen  governor  fhall  die,  refign,  remove 
out  of  the  State,  or  refufe  to  aft  (fitting  the  General  Affembiy)  the 
(Senate  and  Houfe  of  Delegates  fhall  immediately  thereupon  proceed 
to  a  new  choice  in  manner  aforefaid. 

XXVI.  That  the  fenators  and  delegates,  on  the  fecond  Tuefday 
of  November,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-feven,  and 
annually  on  the  fecond  Tuefday  of  November  for  ever  thereafter, 
elect  by  joint  ballot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fenators  are  directed  to 
be  chofen,  five  of  the  moft  fenfible,  difcreet  and  experienced  men, 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age,  refidents  in  the  State  above  three 
years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  having  therein  a  freehold  of 
lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current 
money,  to  be  the  council  to  the  governor  ;  whofe  proceedings  fhall 
be  always  entered  on  record,  to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may 
enter  his  diffent ;  and  their  advice,  if  fo  required  by  the  governor 
or  any  member  of  the  council,  fhall  be  given  in  writing,  and  figned 

-  by  the  members  giving  the  fame  refpectively ;  which  proceedings 
of  the  council  fhall  be  laid  before  the  Senate  or  Houfe  of  Delegates, 
when  called  for  by  them,  or  either  of  them.  The  council  may  ap- 
point their  own  clerk,  who  fhall  take  fuch  oath  of  fnpport  and  fidelity 
to  this  State  as  this  Convention  or  the  legiflature  fhall  direct,  and  of 
fecrecy,  in  fuch  matters  as  he  "fhall  be  directed  by  the  Board  to  keep 
fecret. 

XXVII.  That  the  delegates  to  Congrefs  from  this  State  fhall  be 
chofen  annually,  or  fuperfeded  in  the  mean  time  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  both  Honfes  of  Affembiy,  and  that  there  be  a  rotation  in  fuch 
manner  that  at  lead  two  of  the  number  be  annually  changed;  and 
no  perfon  fhall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  to  Congrefs  for  more 
than  three  in  any  term  of  fix  years  ;  and  no  perfon  who  holds  any 
office  of  profit  in  the  gift  of  Congrefs  fhall  be  eligible  to  fit  in  Con- 
grefs, but  if  appointed  to  any  fuch  office  his  feat  fhall  be  thereby 
vacated.  That  no  perfon,  unlefs  above  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  a  refident  in  the  State  more  than  five  years  next  preceding  the 

.   election,  and  having  real  and  perfonai  eflate  in  this  State  above  the 
3  value 
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value  of  one  thoufand  pounds  current  money,  fhall  be  eligible  to  fie 
ia'Congrefs. 

XXVIII.  That  the  fenators  and  delegates,  imrnedi  ite'y  on  their 
r.iinual- meeting,4  and  before  they  proceed  to  any  bulinefs,  and  every 
perfon  hereafter  ek&ed  a  fenator  or  delegate,  before  he  acts  as  fuch, 
fhall  take  an  oath  of  fupport  and  fidelity  to  this  Mate  as  aforefaid  ; 
and  before  the  election  of  a  governor,  or  member  of  the  council, 
fhall  take  an  oath,  "  to  elect  without  favour,  affection,  partiality  or 
prejudice,  fuch  perion  as  governor,  or  memb  -r  of  the  council,  as 
they  in  their  judgment  and  coni'cietice  believe  beft  qualified  for  the 
office." 

XXIX.  That  the  fenate  and  delegates  may  adjourn  themfelves 
refpeclively  :  but  if  the  two  Houws  ihould  not  agree  on  the  fame 
time,  but  adjourn  to  different  days,  then  flvul  the  governor  appoint 
and  notify  one  of  thofe  days,  or  fome  day  between,  and  the  Aflembly 
fliall  then  meet  and  be  held  accordingly  ;  and  he  fhall,  if  neceffury, 
by  advice  of  the  council,  call  them  before  the  time  to  which  they 
fhall  in  anv  manner  be  adjourned,  on  giving  not  lefs  than  ten  days 
notice  thereof;  but  the  governor  ihail  not  adjourn  the  Aflembly 
ctherwife  than  as  aforefaid,  nor  prorogue  or  diiiolve  it  at  any  time. 

XXX.  That  no  perfon,  unlfefs  above  twenty-five  ye.irs  of  age,  a 
refident  i:i  this  State  above  five  years  next  preceding  the  election, 
and  having  in  the  State  real  and  perfonal  property  above  the  value  of 
five  thoufand  pounds  current  money,  one  thomand  pounds  whereof 
at  leaft  to  be  fieehold  eftate,  fhall  be  e  igible  as  governor. 

XXXI.  That  the  goverr.or  fliall  nor  continue  in  that  office  longer 
than  three  years  fucceffively,  nor  be  eligible  as  governor  until  the 
expiration  of  four  years  afrer  he  fliall  have  been  out  of  that  office. 

XXXII.  That  upon  the  deatn,  resignation,  or  removal  out  of 
this  State,  of  the  governor,  the  firft  named  of  the  council,  for  the 
time  being,  fhall  act  as  governor,  and  qualify  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and  fliall  immediately  call  a  meeting  of  the  General  Affembly,  giving 
not  left  than  fourteen  diys  notice  of  the  meeting,  at  which  meetiug 
a  governor  fliall  be  appointed,  in  manner  aforefaid,  for  the  refidue 
of  the  year. 

XXXIII.  That  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent 
of  the  council,  mry  embody  the  militia,  and  when  embodied  fhall 
alone  have  the  direclion.thcieof,  and  fhall  alfo  have  the  direction  of 
all  the  regular  land  and  lea  forces  nnder  the  laws  of  this  State  ;  but 
he   fliall   not  command  in  perfon,    unlefs  adviled  thereto  by  the 

I  a  council, 
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council,  and  then  only  fo  long  as  they  (hall  approve  thereof}  and 
may  alone  exercife  all  other  the  executive  powers  of  government, 
where  the  concurrence  of  the  council  is  not  required,  according  to 
the  laws  of  this  State  ;  and  grant  reprieves  or  pardons  for  any- 
crime,  except  in  fuch  cafes  where  the  law  (hall  otherwise  direct ; 
and  may,  during  the  recefs  of  the  General  AfTembly,  lay  embargoes 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  any  fhipping,  or  the  exportation  of  any 
commodities,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  any  one 
year,  fummoning  the  General  AfTembly  to  meet  within  the  time  of 
the  continuance  of  fuch  embargo;  and  may  alfo  order  and  compel 
any  veffel  to  ride  quarantine,  if  fuch  veffel,  or  the  port  from  which 
flie  may  have  come,  fhall,  on  ftrong  grounds,  be  iufpected  to  be 
infected  with  the  plague ;  but  the  governor  fhall  not,  on  any  pre- 
tence, exercife  any  power  or  prerogative  by  virtue  of  any  law,  fta- 
tute  or  cuftom,  of  England  or  Great-Britain. 

XXXIV.  That  the  members  of  the  council,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  when  convened,  fhall  conftitute  a  Board  for  the  tranfacting 
of  bufinefs.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being  fhall  prefide  in 
the  council,  and  be  entitled  to  a  vote  on  all  queftions  in  which  the 
council  fhall  be  divided  in  opinion  ;  and  in  the  abfence  of  the  goverr 
nor,  the  fir  ft  named  of  the  council  fhall  prefide,  and  as  fuch  fhall 
alio  vote  in  all  cafes  where  the  other  members  difagree  in  their 
opinion. 

XXXV.  That  in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  difqualifica* 
tion,  or  removal  out  of  the  State,  of  any  perfon  chofen  a  member 
of  the  council,  the  members  thereof,  immediately  thereupon,  or  at 
their  next  meeting  thereafter,  fhall  elect,  by  ballot,  another  perfon 
qualified  as  aforefaid,  in  his  p  ace,  for  the  refidue  of  the  year. 

XXXVI.  That  the  council  (hall  have  power  to  make  the  great  feal 
of  this  State,  which  fiiall  be  kept  by  the  chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  and  affixed  to  all  laws,  commiffions,  grants  and  other  public 
teftimonials,  as  has  been  heretofore  practiild  in  this  State. 

XXX  VII.  That  no  fenator,  delegate  of  Affembly,  or  member  of 
the  council,  if  he  fhall  qualify  as  fuch,  (hall  hold  or  execute  any 
office  of  profit,  or  receive  the  profits  of  any  office  exercifed  by  any 
Other  perfon,  during  the  time  for  which  he  fiiall  be  elected ;  nor 
fhall  any  governor  be  capable  of  holding  any  other  office  of  profit  in 
this  State,  while  he  acts  as  fuch  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  a  place  of 
profit,  or  receiving  any  part  of  the  profits  thereof,  or  receiving  the 
profits,  or  any  part  of  the  profits,  arifing  on  any  agency  for  the  fup* 

ply 
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ply  of  cloathing  or  provifions  for  the  army  or  navy,  or  holding  any 
office  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  then),  or  a  mini  Iter  or 
preacher  of  the  gofpel  of  any  denomination,  or  any  perfon  em- 
ployed in  the  regular  land  fervice,  or  marine,  of  this  or  the  United 
States,  fliall  have  a  feat  in  the  General  Afiembly,  or  the  council  of 
this  State. 

XXXVIII.  That  every  governor,  fenator,  delegate  toCongrefsor 
Aflemblv,  and  member  of  the  council,  before  he  afts  as  fuch,  fliall 
take  an  oath,  "  That  he  will  not  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  at 
any  time,  any  part  of  the  profits  of  any  office  held  by  any  other 
perfon  during  his  acting  in  his  office  of  governor,  fenator,  delegate 
to  Congrefs  or  Afiembly,  or  member  of  the  council,  or  the  profits, 
or  any  part  of  the  profits,  ariling  on  any  agency  for  the  fupply  of 
cloathing  or  provilions  for  the  army  or  navy." 

XXXIX.  That  jf  any  fenator,  delegate  to  Congrefs  or  Afiembly, 
or  member  of  the  council,  fliall  hold  or  execute  any  office  of  profit, 
or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  time,  the  profits,  or  any 
part  of  the  profits,  of  any  office  exercifed  by  any  other  perfon,  during 
his  acting  as  fenator,  delegate  to  Congrefs  or  Afiembly,  or  member 
of  the  council,  his  feat,  on  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  by  the  oath, 
of  two  credible  witnefies,  fliall  be  void,  and  he  fliall  iuffer  the  pu« 
nifliment  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  be  banifhed  this  State 
for  ever,  or  difqualified  for  ever  from  holding  any  office  or  place  of 
truft"  or  profit,  as  the  court  may  judge. 

XL.  That  the  chancellor,  all  judges,  the  attorney-general,  clerks 
of  the  General  Court,  the  clerks  of  the  county  courts,  the  regifters 
of  the  land  office,  and  regifters  of  wills,  fliall  hold  rheir  commiffions 
during  good  behaviour,  removeable  only  for  mifbehaviour,  on  con- 
viction in  a  court  of  law. 

XLI.  That  there  be  a  regifter  of  wills  appointed  for  each  county, 
who  fliall  be  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  on  the  joint  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Delegates ;  and  that  upon  the 
death,  resignation,  disqualification,  or  removal  out  of  the  county, 
by  any  regifter  of  wills,  in  the  recefs  of  the  General  Afiembly,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  may  appoint  and  commif- 
iion  a  fit  and  proper  perfon  to  fuch  vacant  office,  to  hold  the  fame 
until  the  meeting  of  the  General  Afiembly. 

XLII.  That  flieriffs  fliall  be  elected  in  each  county,  by  ba'lot, 
every  third  year,  that  is  to  fay,  two  perfons  for  the  office  of  fheriff 
for  each  county,  the  one  of  whom  having  the  majority  of  votes,  or 

if 
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jf  both  have  an  equal  number,  either  of  them,  at  the  difcretkm  of  - 
the  governor,  to  be  connniffioned  by  the  governor  for  the  faid  office, 
and  having  ierved  for  three  year?,  fuch  perfon  fhail  be  ineligible  for 
the  fonr  vears  next  fucceeding,  bond  with  lecuriry  to  be  taken  every 
year  as  ufua!,  and  no  fheriff  thall  be  qualified  to  aft  before  the  fame 
is  given.  ]n  cafe  of  death,  refufal,  resignation,  difqualification,  or 
removal  out  of  the  county,  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years, 
the  other  perfon,  chofen  as  aroreiaid,  ihall  be  commilfioned  by  the 
governor  to  execute  the  faid  office  for  the  refidue  of  the  laid  three 
years,  thefaid  perfon  giving  bond  with  fecurity  as  aforelaid  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  his  death,  "refufal,  resignation,  difqualification,  or  removal 
out  of  the  county,  before  the  expiration  ot  the  faid  three  years,  the 
governor,  witn  the  advice  of  the  council,  may  nominate  and  com* 
million  a  fit  and  proper  perfon  to  execute  the  laid  office  for  the  re- 
fidue of  the  faid  three  years,  the  faid  perfon  giving  bond  and  fecurity 
as  aforefaid.  The  election  fhall  be  held  at  the  fame  time':and  place 
appointed  for  the  election  of  delegates  ;  and  the  juftices  there  fum- 
moned  to  attend  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  fhall  be  judges 
thereof,  and  of  the  qualification  of  candidates,  who  (hall  appoint  a 
clerk  to  take  the  ballots.  All  freemen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  having  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  county  in  which 
they  offer  to  ballot,  and  refiding  therein  ;  and  all  freemen  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  having  property  in  the  State  above  the 
value  of  thirty  pounds  current  money,  and  having  refided  in  the 
county  in  which  they  offer  to  ballot,  one  whole  year  next  preceding 
the  ekction,  fhail  have  a  right  of  fuffrage  ;  no  perfon  to  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  fheriff  for  a  county,  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  faid 
county  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  having  real  and  per- 
fonal  property  in  the  State  above  the  value  of  one  thouland  pounds 
current  money.  The  juftices  aforefaid  fhall  examine  the  ballots, 
and  the  two  candidates  properly  qualified,  having  in  each  county  the 
majority  of  legal  ballots,  fhall  be  declared  duly  ekdted  for  the  office 
of  fheriff  for  iueh  county,  and  returned  to  the  governor  and  council, 
with  a  certificate  of  the  number  of  ballots  for  each  of  them. 

XLII1.  That  every  perfon  who  fhall  offer  to  vote  for  delegates,  or 
for  the  election  of  the  fenate,  or  for  the  fheriff,  fhall  /if  required 
by  any  three  perfons  qualified  to  vote)  before  he  be  admitted  to 
poll,  take  fuch  oath  or  affirmation  of  fupport  and  fidelity  to  this 
State,  as  tins  Convention  or  the  legiilature  ihall  direct. 

XL1V.  That 
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XLIV.  That  a  juftice  of  the  peace  may  be  eligible  as  a  fenator, 
delegate,  or  member  of  the  council,  and  may  continue  to  act  as  a 
-juftice  of  the  peace. 

XLV.  That  no  field  officer  of  the.  militia  be  eligible  as  a  fenator, 
delegate,,  or  member  of  the  council. 

XLVI.  That  all  civil  officers  hereafter  to  be  appointed  for  the  fe- 
veral  counties  of  this  State,  mall  have  been  refidents  of  the  county 
refpeftively,  for  which  they  fhall  be  appointed,  fix  months  nexr  be- 
fore their  appointment,  and  fhall  continue  refidents  of  their  county 
refpeftively,  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

XLVII.  That  the  judges  of  the  General  Court,  and  jufticcs  of  the 
county  courts,  may  appoint  the  clerks  of  their  refpeftive  courts,  and 
in  cafe  of  refufal,  death,  refignation,  dilqualification,  or  removal 
»ut  of  the  county,  of  any  of  the  faid  county  clerks,  in  the  vacation 
of  the  county  court  of  which  he  is  clerk,  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  may  appoint  and  commiilion  a  fit  and  proper 
perfon  to  fuch  vacant  office  refpeftively,  to  hold  the  fame  until  the 
meeting  of  the  next  General  Court,  or  county  court,  as  the  cafe 
may  be. 

XLVJ1L.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  council,  may  appoint  the  chancellor,  and  all 
jv;dges  and  jufiices,  the  attorney-general,  naval  officers,  officers  m 
-the  regular  land  and  fea  fervice,  officers  of  the  militia,  regi Iters  of 
the  land  office,  furveyors,  and  all  other  civil  officers  of  government, 
(afieffors,  conllables  and  overfeers  of  the  roads  onlv  excepted)  and 
may  alio  fufpend  or  remove  any  civil  officer  who  has  not  a  commiffion 
during  good  behaviour;  and  may  fufpend  any  militia  officer  for  one 
month  ;  and  may  alio  fufpend  or  remove  any  regular  officer  in  the 
land  or  fea  fervice  ;  and  the  governor  may  remove  or  fufpend  any 
militia  officer  in  purfuance  of  the  judgment  of  a  court  martial. 

XLIX.  That  all  civil  officers  of  the  appointment  of  the  governor 
and  council,  who  do  not  hold  commiffions  during  good  behaviour, 
flial!  be  appointed  annually  in  the  third  week  of  November  ;  but  if 
any  of  them  fhall  be  re-appointed,  they  may  continue  to  aft  without 
any  new  commiilion  or  qualification  ;  and  every  officer,  though  not 
re-appointed,  flial  I  continue  to  aft  until  the  perfon  who  fhall  be  ap- 
pointed and  commiffioned  in  his  Head  fhall  be  qualified. 

L.  That  the  governor,  every  member  of  the,council,  and  every 
judge  and  juftice,  before  they  aft  as  fuch,  mall  refpeftively  take  an 
•ath.   "  That  he  will  not,  through  favour,  affection  or  partiality, 
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vote  for  any  perfon  to  office,  and  that  he  will  vote  for  fuch  perfon  a> 
in  his  judgment  and  confcience  he  believes  moft  fit  and  beft  qualified 
for  the  office  ;  and  that  he  has  not  made,  nor  will  make  any  promifi; 
or  engagement  to  give  his  vote  or  interest  in  favour  of  any  perfon." 

LI.  That  there  be  two  regifters  of  the  land  office,  one  upon  the 
•weftern  and  one  upon  the  eaftern  fliore  ;  that  fhort  extracts  of  t\w 
grant,  and  certificates  of  the  land  on  the  weftern  and  eaftern  fhores 
refpectively  be  made  in  feparate  books,  at  the  public  expenfe,  and 
depofited  in  the  offices  of  the  faid  regifters  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall 
hereafter  be  provided  by  the  General  AfTembly. 

LII.  That  every  chancellor,  judge,  regifter  of  wills,  commiffioner 
of  the  loan  office,  attorney-general,  fheriff,  treafurer,  naval  officer, 
regifter  of  the  land  office,  regifter  of  the  chancery  court,  and  every 
clerk  of  the  common  law  courts,  furveyor,  and  auditor  of  the  public 
accounts,  before  he  afts  as  fuch,  fliall  take  an  oath,  "  that  he  will 
not,  directly  or  indirectly,  receive  any  fee  or  reward  for  doing  his 
office  of  but  what  is  or  fliall  be  allowed  by 

law  ;  nor  will  directly  or  indirectly  receive  the  profits,  or  any  part 
of  the  profits  of  any  office  held  by  any  other  perfon  ;  and  that  he 
«loes  not  hold  the  fame  office  in  truft,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other 
perfon." 

LIIL  That  if  any  governor,  chancellor,  judge,  regifter  of  wills, 
attorney-general,  regifter  of  the  land  office,  regifter  of  the  chancery 
court,  or  any  clerk  of  the  common  law  courts,  treafurer,  naval  of- 
ficer, fheriff,  furveyor  or  auditor  of  public  accounts,  fliall  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  at  any  time,  the  profits,  or  any  part  of  the 
profits,  of  any  office  held  by  any  other  perfon,  during  his  acting  in 
the  office  to  which  he  is  appointed,  his  election,  appointment  and 
commiffion,  on  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  by  oath  of  two  credible 
witnefles,  fliall  be  void,  and  he  fhall  fuffer  the  punifliment  for  wilful 
and  corrupt  perjury,  or  be  baniflied  this  State  for  ever,  or  difqualified 
for  ever  from  holding  any  office  or  place  of  truft  or  profit,  as  the 
court  may  adjudge. 

LIV.  That  if  any  perfcn  fli?ll  give  any  bribe,  prefent  or  reward, 
or  any  promife,  or  any  fecurity  for  the  payment  or  delivery  of  any 
money,  or  any  other  thing,  to  obtain  or  procure  a  vote  to  be  go- 
vernor, fenator,  delegate  to  Congrefs  or  Aflembly,  member  of  tho 
council,  or  judge,  or  to  be  appointed  to  any  of  the  faid  offices,  or 
to  any  office  of  profit  or  truft,  now  created  or  hereafter  to  be  created 
iu  this  State  ;  the  perfon  giving,  and  the  perfon  receiving  the  fame, 
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Oil  conviction  in  a  court  of  law,  (hall  be  for  ever  difqualified  to  hold 
any  office  of  trull  or  profit  in  this  State. 

LV.  That  every  perfon  appointed  tn  any  office  of  profit  or  truft 
(hall,  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  thereof,  take  the  following 
oath,  to  wit,  "  I  A.  B.  do  ivvear,  That  I  do  not  hold  myfelf  bound 
in  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  I  will  be  faith- 
ful, and  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Maryland,"  and  (hall 
alfo  fubfcribe  a  declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  Chriflian  religion. 

LVI.  That  there  be  a  court  of  appeals,  compofed  of  perfons  of 
integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law,  whofe  judgment  (hall  be 
final  and  conclufive  in  all  cafes  of  appeal  from  the  General  Court, 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  Court  of  Admiralty :  that  one  perfon  of 
integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law  be  appointed  chancellor : 
that  three  perfons  of  integrity  and  found  judgment  in  the  law  be 
appointed  judges  of  the  court  now  called  the  Provincial  Court;  and 
that  the  fame  court  be  hereafter  called  and  known  by  the  name  of 
The  General  Court;  which  court  fiiall  fit  on  the  weflern  and 
eaftern  ihores  for  tranfacling  and  determining  the  bulinefs  of  the  re- 
fpective  fliores,  at  fuch  times  and  places  as  the  future  legiflature  of 
this  State  fhall  direct  and  appoint. 

LVII.  That  the  (tile  of  all  laws  runs  thus,  Be  it  enafled,  ly  the 
General  JJJemhly  of  Maryland :  that  all  public  commiffions  and  grants 
run  thus-,  The  State  of  Maryland,  &c.  and  fhall  be  figned  by  the 
governor,  and  attefted  by  the  chancellor,  with  the  feal  of  the  State 
annexed,  except  military  commiffions,  which  (hall  not  be  attefted  by 
the  chancellor,  or  have  the  feal  of  the  State  annexed  :  that  all  writs 
fhall  run  in  the  fame  ftile,  and  be  tefted,  fealed  and  figned  as  ufual : 
that  all  indictments  fiiall  conclude,  Againji  the  Peace,  Government, 
and  Dignity  of  the  State. 

LV1II.  That  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  heretofore  going  to  the 
King  or  proprietary,  fiiall  go  to  the  State,  fave  only  fuch  as  the 
General  Aflembly  may  abolifh  or  othenvile  provide  for. 

LIX.  That  this  Form  of  Government,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  and  no  part  thereof,  fiiall  be  altered,  changed  or  aboliflied, 
unlefs  a  bill  fo  to  alter,  change  or  abolifh  the  fame,  fiiall  pais  the 
General  Aflembly,  and  be  publiflied  at  leail  three  months  befo:e  a 
new  election,  and  fiiall  be  confirmed  by  the  General  Aflembiy  after 
a  new  election  of  delegates,  in  the  firfl;  feffion  after  fuch  new  elec- 
tion :  provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Form  of  Government  which  re- 
lates to  the  eailern  (hore  particularly,  fiiall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
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altered,  unlefs  for  the  alteration  and  confirmation  thereof  at  leaft  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  each  branch  of  the  General  Aifembh/ 
fhall  concur. 

LX.  That  every  bill  patted  by  the  General  AfTembly,  when  en- 
grofied,  fhall  be  prefented  by  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates, 
in  the  fenate,  to  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  who  fhall  fign  the 
fame,  and  thereto  affix  the  great  feal,  in  the  prefence  of  the  members 
of  both  Houfes.  Every  law  fhall  be  recorded  in  the  General  Court- 
Office  of  the  wefiern  fhore,  and  in  due  time  printed,  publifhed,  and 
certified  under  the  great  feal,  to  the  feveral  county  courts,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  hath  been  heretofore  ufed  in  this  State. 

This  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Frame  of  Government  was  affented 
to,  and  paffed  in  Convention  of  the  Delegates  of  the  freemen  of 
Maryland,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Annapolis,  the  14th  of  Au- 
guft,  A.  D.  1776. 


EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  TAXES. 
The  annual  expenfes  of  government  are  eftimated  at  about  twenty 
thouiand  pounds  currency.     The  revenue  arifes  chiefly  from  taxe* 
on  real  and  perfonal  property. 
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CITY    OF 

WASHINGTON, 

Itf  THE  TERRITORY  OF  COLUMBIA. 


J.  HE  territory  of  Columbia  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftablifhing  a  fede- 
ral city,  that  might  become  the  permanent  feat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   This  city,  now-building,  is  called  after  the  name  of  that  brave 
defender  of  American  liberty  and  fupporter  of  the  rights  of  mankind, 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  who  having  vindicated  the  rights  of 
his  countrymen,  and  contributed  to  the  eftabhfhment  of  his  country's 
independence,  has  been  called  by  the  voice  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion to  fill  the   higheft  office   a  generous  and  brave  people  had  to  be* 
flow — this  city  will  therefore   Hand  as  the  moft  honourable  monu- 
ment of  his  worth  and  the  people's  gratitude  that  could  pollibly  be 
erefted  j  and  we  truft  that  when  it  becomes  the  feat  of  government, 
which  it  is  to  be  after  1800,  that  it  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  future 
legiflators  his   virtues,  and  the  principles  on  which  American  liberty 
is  founded,  and  its  government  eftablifhed.     This  city  ftands  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Potomack  and  the  Eaftern  Branch,  in  latitude  38° 
53'  north,  extending  about  four  miles  up  each,  including  a  tract  of  ter- 
ritory, exceeded  in  point  of  convenience,  falubrity,  and  beauty,  by 
none  in  America,  if  any  in  the  world  :  for  although  the  land  is  appa- 
rently level,  yet  by  gentle  and  gradual  fvvellings,  a  variety  of  elegant 
profpeclis  are  produced,  while  there  is  a  fufficient  defcent  to  convey 
ofFthe  water  occafioned  by  rain. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  twenty-five  fprings  of  excellent  wa- 
ter ;  and  by  digging  wells,  water  of  the  beft  quality  is  readily  had  ; 
befides  thefe,  the  ftreams  that  now  run  through  that  territory,  are  alia 
to  be  collected  for  the  ufe  of  the  city. 
The  waters  of  Reedy  branch  and  of  Tiber  creek  may  alfobe  conveyed 
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to  the  Prefident's  houfe ;  for  the  fonrce  of  Tiber  creek  is  elevated  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty-fix  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  in  the  faid 
creek,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  ca- 
pital is  to  ftand,  is  feventy-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide  ia 
the  fame  :  the  water  of  Tiber  creek  may,  therefore,  be  conveyed 
to  the  capital,  and  after  watering  that  part  of  the  city,  may  be  def- 
tined  to  other  ufeful  purpofes. 

The  Eaftern  Branch  is  one  of  the  iafeft  and  mofl  commodious  har- 
bours in  America,  being  fufficiently  deep  for  the  largeft  fliips  for 
about  four  miles  above  its  mouth  ;  while  the  channel  lies  clofe  along 
the  edge  of  the  city,  and  affords  a  large  and  capacious  harbour. 

The  Potomack,  although  only  navigable  for  fmall  cratt,  for  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  its  banks  next  to  the  city,  excepting  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  will  nevertheleis  afford  a 
capacious  lummer  harbour;  as  an  immenfe  number  of  fhips  may 
ride  in  the  great  channel,  oppofite  to  and  below  the  city. 

The  city,  being  fituated  upon  the  great  port  road,  exactly  equi- 
diflant  from  the  northern  and  fouthern  extremities  of  the  Union,  and 
nearly  fo  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Ohio  river,  upon  the  beft 
navigation,  in  the  midii  or  the  richeft  commercial  territory  in  Ame- 
rica; and  commanding  the  moft  extenfive  internal  reiources,  is  by  far 
the  moll  eligible  fituation  for  the  refidence  of  Congrefs  ;  and  as  it 
is  now  preffrng  forward,  by  the  public  fpirited  enterprile  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  by  foreigners,  it  will  grow  up 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
cities,  and  will  probably  loon  become  the  admiration  of  the  world? 
and  one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  American  commerce. 

The  inland  navigation  of  the  Potomack  is  fo  far  advanced,  that  craft 
loaded  with  produce  now  come  down  that  river  and  its  feveral 
branches,  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  to  the  great 
falls,  which  are  within  fourteen  miles  of  the  new  city.  The  canals  at 
the  great  and  little  falls  are  nearly  completed,  and  the  locks  in  fuch 
forwardnefs,  that  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  year,  the  naviga- 
tion ill  be  entirely  opened  between  tide  water  and  the  head  branches 
of  the  Potomack,  which  will  produce  a  communication  by  water 
between  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  interior  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  by  means  of  the  Potomack,  the  Shannandoah,  the 
South  Branch,  Opccan,  cape  Capon,  Patterfon's  creek,  Conoocheague, 
and  Monocafy,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  through  one  of 
the  moft  healthy,  pleafant,  and  fertile  regions  in  America,  pro- 
ducing, 
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ducing,  in  vaft  abundance,  tobacco  of  fuperior  quality,  hemp, 
Indian  corn,  wheat  and  other  fmall  grain,  with  fruit  and  vegetables 
peculiar  to  America,  in  vaft  abundance,  and  equal  in  quality  to  any 
in  the  United  States. 

The  lands  upon  the  Potomack  above  the  city  of  Wafhingfon,  all 
around  it,  and  for  fixty  miles  below,  are  high  and  dry,  abounding 
With  innumerable  fprings  of  excellent  water,  and  are  well  covered  with 
large  timber  of  various  kinds.  A  few  miles  below  the  city,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Potomack,  are  inexhauftible  mountains  of  excellent 
free-done,  of  the  white  and  red  Portland  kinds,  of  which  the  public 
edifices  in  the  city  are  now  building.  Above  the  city,  alfo  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river,  are  immenle  quantities  of  excellent  coal,  lime- 
ftone,  and  marble,  with  blue  flaie  of  the  beft  quality. 

The  founding  of  this  city  in  fuch  an  eligible  fit  nation,  and  upon 
fuch  a  liberal  and  elegant  plan,  will  by  future  generations  be  conft- 
dered  as  a  high  proof  of  the  judgment  and  wifdom  of  the  prefent  go? 
vernment  of  the  United  States,  and  whilft  its  name  wi'l  keep  frefh  in 
mind  to  the  end  of  time,  the  11  any  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of 
the  Prefident,  the  city  itfelf  u  ill  be  a  Handing  monument  of  their 
public  fpirit. 

The  p'an  of  this  city,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Prefident 
of  the  United  States,  was  deligned  and  drawn  by  the  celebrated 
Major  L'Enfant,  and  is  an  inconceivable  improvement  upon  all 
others,  combining  not  only  convenience,  regularity,  elegance  of 
proipect,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  every  thing  grand  and 
beautiful  that  can  poffibly  be  introduced  into  a  city. 

The  city  is  divided  into  lquares  or  grand  divifions,  by  the 
ftreets  running  due  north,  fouth,  eaft  and  weft,  which  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  plan.  However,  from  the  capitol,  the  Prcfident's 
houfe,  and  fome  of  the  important  areas  in  the  city,  run  tranfverfe 
avenues  or  diagonal  ftreets,  from  one  material  object  to  another,  which 
not  only  produce  a  variety  of  charming  prpfpe&s,  but  remove  that 
infipid  fameneis  that  renders  fome  other  great  cities  unpieafing. 
Thele  great  leading  ftreets  are  all  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  wide,  in- 
cluding a  pavement  of  ten  feet,  and  a  gravel  walk  of  thirty  feet  planted 
with  trees  on  each  fide,  which  wiJl  leave  eighty  feet  of  paved  ftreet  for 
carriages.  The  reft  of  the  ftreets  are  in  general  one  hundred  ana  n 
feet  wide,  with  a  few  only  ninety  feet,  except  North,  South,  and 
Eaft  Capitol  ftreets,  which  are  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet.  1  he 
diagonal  ftreets  are  named  after  the  respective  States  compiling  uie 
Union,  while  thole  running  north  and  fouth  are,  from  the  capitol 
3  eaftward, 
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eaftward,  named,  Eaft  Firft  ftreet,  Eaft  Second  Street,  &c.  and 
thofe  well  of  it  are  in  the  lame  manner  called  Weft  Firft  ftreet,  Weft 
Second  ftreet,  &c.  thofe  running  eaft  and  weft  are  from  the  capitol 
northward  named,  North  A  ftreet,  North  B  ftreet,  &c.  and  thofe 
fouth  of  it  are  called  South  A  ftreet,  South  B  ftreet,  &c. 

The  fquares,  or  divifions  of  the  city,  have  their  numbers  inferred 
in  the  plan,  and  amount  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifty.  The  reclangular 
fquares  generally  contain  from  three  to  fix  acres,  and  are  divided 
into  lots  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feet  front,  and  their  depth  from  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  three  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  fize  of 
the  fquare. 

The  irregular  divifions  produced  by  the  diagonal  ftreets  are  fome 
of  them  fmall,  but  are  generally  in  valuable  fituations.  Their  acute 
points  are  all  to  be  cut  off  at  forty  feet,  fo  that  no  houfe  in  the  city 
will  have  an  acute  corner.  The  lots  in  thefe  irregular  fquares  will  all 
turn  at  a  right  angle  with  the  refpeftive  ftreets,  although  the  backs  of 
the  houfes  upon  them  will  not  ftand  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  confequence. 

By  the  rules  declared  and  publifhed  by  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States,  for  regulating  the  buildings  within  the  city,  all  houfes  muft  be 
of  ftone  or  brick — their  walls  muft  be  parallel  to  the  ftreets,  and  either 
placed  immediately  upon  them,  or  withdrawn  therefrom  at  pleafure., 
The  walls  of  all  houfes  upon  ftreets  one  hundred  and  fixty  feet  wide 
muft  be  at  lealt  thirty  feet  high  5  but  there  is  no  obligation  impofed  to 
build  or  improve  in  any  limited  time. 

The  area  for  the  capitol,  or  houfe  for  the  Iegiflative  bodies,  is  fitu> 
ated  upon  the  moft  beautiful  eminence  in  the  city,  about  a  mile  from 
the  Eaftern  Branch,  and  not  much  more  from  the  Potomack, 
commanding  a  full  and  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  extent  of  the  country  around.  The  Prefident's 
houfe  will  ftand  upon  a  rifing  ground,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  Potomack,  pofieffing  a  delightful  water  profpeft,  together  with 
a  commanding  view  of  the  capitol,  and  fome  other  material  parts 
of  the  city. 

Due  fouth  from  the  Prcfident's  houfe,  and  due  weft  from  the 
capitol,  run  two  great  pleafure  parks  or  malls,  which  interfecf  and 
terminate  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomack,  and  are  to  be  ornamented 
at  the  fides  by  a  variety  of  elegant  buildings,  and  houfes  for  foreign 
tninifteis,  Sec. 

Inter* 
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Interfperfed  through  the  city,  where  the  moll  material  ftreets 
crofs  one  another,  are  a  variety  of  open  areas,  formed  in  various 
regular  figures,  which  in  great  cities  are  extremely  ufeful  and  or- 
namental. 

Fifteen  of  the  beft  of  thefe  areas  are  to  be  appropriated  to  the  dif- 
ferent States  compofing  the  Union  ;  not  only  to  bear  their  refpeclive 
names,  but  as  proper  places  for  them  to  erecl  ftatues,  obelifks,  or 
columns,  to  the  memory  of  their  favourite  eminent  men.  Upon  the 
fmall  eminence,  where  a  line  due  well  from  the  capitol,  and  due 
fouth  from  the  President's  houfe  would  interfect,  is  to  be  erected 
an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  General  Washington  The  building 
where  JYIaflachufctts  and  Georgia  ftreet  meets,  is  intended  for  a 
Marine  Hoj'pital,  with  its  gardens. 

The  area  at  the  fouth  end  of  Eaft  Eight  ftreet  is  for  the  general 
exchange,  and  its  public  walks,  &c. — The  broad  black  line,  which 
runs  along  part  of  North  B  ftreet,  and,  feparating,  joins  the  Eaftern 
Branch  at  two  places,  is  a  canal,  which  is  to  be  eighty  feet  wide,  and 
eight  feet  deep.  The  area,  where  South  G  flreet  erodes  the  canal,  is 
intended  to  contain  a  city  hall,  and  a  bafon  of  water ;  there  being 
a  very  large  fpring  in  the  middle  of  it. 

The  area,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  is  for  a  fort,  magazines, 
and  arfenals. 

At  the  eaft  end  of  Eall  Capitol  flreet  is  to  be  a  bridge,  and  the 
prefent  ferry  is  at  the  lower  end  of  Kentucky  ftreet,  where  the  great 
road  now  crofTes  the  Eaftern  Branch.  The  Tiber,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal ftream  that  pafles  through  the  city,  is  to  be  collected  in  a  grand 
refervoir  befide  the  capitol,  from  whence  it  will  be  carried  in  pipes 
to  different  parts  of  the  city  ;  while  its  furplus  will  fall  down  in  beau- 
tiful cafcades,  through  the  public  gardens  weft  of  the  capitol  into  the 
canal.  In  various  parts  of  the  city,  places  are  allotted  for  market 
houfes,  churches,  colleges,  theatres,  &c.  In  order  to  execute  the 
plan,  a  true  meridional  line  was  drawn  by  celeftial  obfervation,  which 
pafles  through  the  area  intended  for  the  capitol.  This  line  was  crol- 
{ed  by  another,  running  due  eaft  and  weft,  which  pafles  through  the 
fame  area.  Thefe  lines  were  accurately  meafured,  and  made  the 
bafis  on  which  the  whole  plan  was  executed.  All  the  lines  were  ran 
by  a  traniit  inftrument,  and  the  acute  angles  determined  by  actual 
measurement,  thus  leaving  uothing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  com- 
pafs. 

The 
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The  Prefident  of  the  United  States  in  locating  the  feat  of  the  city, 
prevailed  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  foil  to  cede  a  certain  portion  of 
the  lots  in  every  fituanon,  to  be  fold  by  his  direction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  lo'.-iy  applied  to  ;he  public  buildings,  and  other  works 
of  public  utility  within  the  city.  Tn;s  grant  will  produce  about  fifteen 
thoufand  lots,  and  will  be  fufficient,  not  only  to  erect  the  public 
buildings,  but  to  dig  the  canal,  conduct  water  through  the  city, 
and  to  pave  and  light  the  ftreets,  which  will  fave  a  heavy  tax  that 
arifes  in  other  ciiie  ,  and  confequently  vender  the  lots  conhderably 
more  valuable. 

The  grants  of  money  made  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  being  fuffi- 
cient, few  of  the  public  lots  were  fold,  till  the  17th  day  of  September, 
1793,  wnen  the  demand  was  coniiderabl  ,  as  the  monied  men  in 
Europe  and  America  had  turned  iheir  attention  to  this  great  national 
object. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  year  1792,  molt  of  the  ftreets  were  run,  and 
the  fquires  divided  into  lots.  The  canai  was  partly  dug,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  the  materials  provided  for  tne  public  buildings,  which 
are  entirely  or  freeftone  polifheu,  and  are  now  carrying  on  with  all 
poffible  expedition.  Several  private  houfes  were  erected,  and  a  great 
many  proprietors  of  lots  were  preparing  to  build.  The  city  now 
makes  a  noble  appearance,  many  of  the  public  buildings  being  in 
great  forwardnels,  orfmilhed,  and  a  great  number  of  houfes  built.  In 
the  month  of  June  laft,  eleven  thousand  artificers,  befides  labouiers,- 
tvere  employed  in  the  different  works. 

The  public  lots  in  the  city  of  Wafhington  open  a  large  field  for 
fpeculation  in  America,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being 
run  up  to  an  enormous  price,  as  the  public  buildings  are  advanced  ; 
for  although  lands  in  America,  from  their  quantity,  are  lefs  valuable 
than  thoie  in  Britain,  yet  lots  in  cities  generally  fell  high. 
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VIRGINIA. 


SITUATION,    EXTENT,    &c." 

JL  HIS  State  is  fituated  between  o°  and  S°  weft  longitude  from, 
Philadelphia^  and  361  30',  and  400  30'  north  latitude.  Its  length  is 
abort  four  hundred  and  forty-fix  miles,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north 
by  a  line  of  latitude,  crofiing  the  eaftern  fliore  through  Watkins's 
Point,  being  about  370  57'  north  latitude;  from  thence  by  a  ftraight 
line  to  Cinquac,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Potomack  ;  thence  by  the  Po« 
tomack,  which  is  common  ro  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  firft  foun- 
tain of  its  northern  branch ;  thence  by  a  meridian  line,  palling 
through  that  fountain  till  it  interfefts  a  line  running  eaft  and  weft, 
in  latitude  390  43'  42  4"  which  divides  Maryland  from  Pennfyl- 
vania,  which  was  marked  by  Meflrs.  Mafon  and  Dixon  ;  thence  by 
that  line,  and  a  continuation  of  it  weftwardly  to  the  completion  of  five 
degrees  of  longitude  from  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
the  fame  latitude,  and  thence  by  a  meridian  line  to  the  Ohio  ;  on 
the  weft  by  the  Ohio  and  MilTifiippi,  to  latitude  360  30' north  ;  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  line  of  latitude  laft-mentioned.  By  admeafure- 
ments  through  nearly  the  whole  of  this  laft  line,  and  fupplying  the 
unmeafured  parts  from  good  data,  the  Atlantic  and  MilTifiippi  are 
found  in  this  latitude  to  be  feven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles  dii- 
tant,  equal  to  i3°38'  of  longitude,  reckoning  fifty-five  miles  and  three 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  to  the  degree.  This  being 
oiircomprehenlion  of  American  longitude,  that  of  their  latitude,  taken 
between  this  and  Mafon  and  Dixon's  line,  is  3 '  13'  42  4",  equal  to 
Vol.  III.  L  about 
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about  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  miles,  fuppofing  a  degree  of  a 
great  circle  to  be  fixty-nine  miles,  eight  hundred  and  fixty-four  feet 
as  computed  by  Caffini.  Thefe  boundaries  include  an  area  fomewhat 
triangular,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  fquare  miles,  whereof,  feventy-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  lie  weftward  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  fifty-feven 
thoufand  and  thirty-four  wefhvard  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Kanhawa.  This  State  is  therefore  one  third  larger  than 
the  iflands  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  which  are  reckoned  at 
eighty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-feven  fquare  miles. 

Thefe  limits  refult  from,  iir,  The  antient  charters  from  the 
crown  of  England,  ad,  The  grant  of  Maryland  to  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  the  fubfequent  determinations  of  the  Britifh  court  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  grant.  3d,  The  grant  of  Pennfylvania  to  William  Penn, 
and  a  compact  been  the  General  AfTemblies  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  as  to  the  extent  of  that  grant.  4th,  The 
grant  of  Carolina,  and  actual  location  of  its  northern  boundary,  by  con- 
fentofboth  parties.  5th,  The  treaty  of  Paris  of  1763.  6th,  The 
confirmation  of  the  charters  of  the  neighbouring  States  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  coniiituting  their  Commonwealth. 
7th,  The  cefiion  made  by  Virginia  to  Congrefs  of  all  the  lands  to 
which  they  had  title  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio. 

CLIMAT  E. 
In  an  exteniive  country,  it  will  be  expected  that  the  climate  is  not 
the  lame  ,in  all  its  parts.  It  is  remarkable  that,  proceeding  on  the 
fame  parallel  of  latitude  wefterly,  the  climate  becomes  colder  in  like 
manner  as  when  you  proceed  northwardly.  This  continues  to  be  the 
cafe  till  you  attain  the  fummit  of  the  Allegany,  which  is  the  higheft 
laud  between  the  ocean  and  the  Miffiffippi.  From  thence,  defcending 
in  the  fame  latitude  to  the  Miilhfippi,  the  change  reverfes ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  travellers,  it  becomes  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  the 
fame  latitude  on  the  lea  fide.  Their  tcftimonyis  ftrengthened  by  the 
vegetables  and  animals  which  fubhir.  and  multiply  there  naturally, 
and  do  not  on  the  fea  coaft.  Tims  catalpas  grow  ipontaneoufly  on 
the  Mifliffippi,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  370,  and  reeds  as  far  as  3S0. 
Parroquets  ev.n  winter  on  the  Scioto,  in  the  39th  degree  of  la- 
titude. 

The 
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The  Couth-weft  winds,  eaft  of  the  mountains  are  moft  predomi- 
nant. Next  to  thefe,  on  the  fea  co.ili,  the  north-cart,  and  at  the 
mountains,  the  north-weft  winds  prevail.  The  difference  between 
thefe  winds  is  very  great.  The  north-eaft  is  loaded  with  vapour, 
infomuch  that  the  fait  manufacturers  have  found  tint  their  chryftals 
would  not  thoot  while  iv.t  b]  '  ;  it  orcafions  a  diftrefling  chill, 
and  a  heayinefs  and  deprcdion  of  the  Cpirits,  The  north-weft  is  dry, 
cooling,  elaftic,  and  animating.  The  eaft  and  iouth-eaft  breezes 
come  on  generally  in  the  afternoon.  They  have  advanced  into  the 
country  very  fenfibly  within  the  memory  of  people  now  living.  Mr, 
Tetferfon  reckon;  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  to  be  98°  above  v.:u\ 
6C  below  o,  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

T  hat  fluctuation  between  heat  and  cold,  {o  deftructive  to  fruit, 
in  the  fpring  feafon,  prevails  lei's  in  Virginia  than  in  Pcnnfylvania ; 
nor  is  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  Virginia  fo  exteniive  or  Co 
frequent  at  that  feafon,  as  thofe  of  the  New-England  States; 
becaufe  the  ihows  in  the  former  do  not  lie  accumulating  all  winter, 
to  be  diffolved  all  at  once  in  the  fpring,  as  they  do  fom.etim.es  in 
the  latter.  In  Virginia,  below  the  mountains,  fnow  feldom  lies 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  feldom  a  week  ;  and  the  large  rivers 
feldom  freeze  over.  The  fluctuation  of  weather,  however,  is 
fufticient  to  render  the  winters  and  fprings  very  unwholelome.  as 
the  inhabitants  during  thofe  feaibns  have  to  walk  in  ahnoft  perpetual 
mire. 

The  months  of  June  and  July,  though  often  the  hotreft,  are  the 
moft  healthy  in  the  year.  The  weather  is  then  dry  and  lefs  liable 
to  change  than  in  Auguft  and  September,  when  the  rain  commen.ef, 
and  fudden  variations  take  place. 

On  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  generally  within  twelve 
feet  of  the  level  of  the  fea,  interfered  in  all  directions  with  fait 
creeks  and  rivers,  the  heads  of  which  form  fwamps  and  marfhes, 
and  fenny  ground,  covered  with  water  in  wet  feaibns.  The  un- 
cultivated lands  are  covered  with  large  tree,  and  thick  under-. 
wood.  The  vicinity  of  the  fea,  and  fait  creeks  and  rivers,  occa- 
sion a  conflant  moifture  and  warmth  of  the  attnofphcre,  (o  that 
although  under  the  fame  latitude,  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  mile3  in  the  country,  deep  fnows,  and  frozen  rivers  fre- 
quently happen,  for  a  fliort  ieafon,  yet  here  fuch  occurrences  are 
confidered  as  phenomena  ;  for  thefe  reafons,  the  trees  are  often  in 
bloom  as  early  as  the  laft  of  February  ;  from  this  period,  however, 
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till  the  end  of  April,  the  inhabitants  are  incommoded  by  cold  rains, 
piercing  winds,  and  fliarp  frofts,  which  fubject  them  to  the  inflam- 
matory difeafes,  known  here  under  the  names  of  pleurify  and  pe= 
ripneumony. 

PACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  MOUNTAINS,  RIVERS,  &c. 

The  whole  country  below  the  mountains,  which  are  about  one, 
hundred  and  fifty,  fome  fay  two  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  is  level, 
and  feems  from  various  appearances  to  have  been  once  warned  by  the 
fea.  The  land  between  York  and  James  rivers  is  very  level,  and  its 
furface  about  forty  feet  above  high  water  mark.  It  appears,  from 
obfervation,  to  have  arifen  to  its  prefent  height,  at  different  periods 
far  diftant  from  each  other,  and  that  at  thefe  periods  it  was  waflied  by 
the  lea  ;  for  near  York-town,  where  the  banks  are  perpendicular,  you 
firft  fee  ajlratutn,  intermixed  with  fmall  fhells,  refembling  a  mixture 
of  clay  and  fand,  and  about  five  feet  thick  ;  on  this  lies  horizontally, 
fmall  white  fhells,  cockle,  clam,  &c.  an  inch  or  two  thick ;  then  a, 
body  of  earth  fimilar  to  that  firft  mentioned,  eighteen  inches  thick ; 
then  a  layer  of  fhells  and  another  body  of  earth  ;  on  this  a  layer  of 
three  feet  of  white  fhells  mixed  with  fand,  on  which  Jay  a  body  of 
oyfter  fhells  fix  feet  thick,  which  are  covered  with  earth  to  the  fur- 
face.  The  oyfter  fhells  are  fo  united  by  a  very  ftrong  cement  that 
they  fall,  only  when  undermined,  and  then  in  large  bodies,  from  one 
to  twenty  tons  weight.  They  have  the  appearance  on  the  fliore  of 
large  rocks.* 

Thefe  appearances  continue  in  a  greater  or  iefs  degree  in  the  banks 
of  James  river,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  fea;  the  appearances 
then  vary,  and  the  banks  are  filled  with  (harks'  teeth,  bones  of  large 
and  fmall  fifh  petrified,  and  many  other  petrifactions,  fome  refembling 
the  bones  of  land  and  other  animals,  and  alfo  vegetable  fubftances. 
Thefe  appearances  are  not  confined  to  the  river  banks,  but  are  feeit 
in  various  places  in  gullies  at  confiderable  diftances  from  the  rivers. 
In  one  part  of  the  State  for  ieventy  miles  in  length,  by  finking  a  well, 
you  apparently  come  to  the  bottom  of  what  was  formerly  a  water- 
courfe.  And  even  as  high  up  as  Botetourt  county,  among  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  there  is  a  tract  of  land,  judged  to  be  forty  thoufand 
acres,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  mountains,  which  is  entirely  co- 
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Vercd  with  oyfter  and  cockle  (hells,  and,  by  fume  gullies,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  confiderable  depth.     A  plantation  at  DayH  Point,  on 

James  river,  of  as  many  as  one  thoufand  acres,  appears  at  a  diftance 
as  if  covered  with  fnow,  hut  on  exa  r'uuuion  the  white  appearance  is 
found  to  arife  from  a  bed  of  clam  fliells,  which  by  rej  eated  plowing 
have  become  fine  and  mixed  with  the  earth. 

It  is  worthy  notice,  that  the  mountains  in  this  State  are  not  foli- 
tary  and  {battered  confufedly  over  the  face  of  the  country  ;  but  com- 
mence at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mi.es  from  the  fea  co.itr,  are 
difpofed  in  ridges  one  behind  another,  running  nearly  parallel  with 
the  fea  coaff,  though  rather  approaching  ,t  as  they  advance  north- 
ealtwardly.  To  the  fouth-weft,  as  the  trucl  of  country  between  the 
fea  coaft  and  the  Miffiffippi  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  con- 
verge into  a  lingle  ridge;  which,  as  it  approaches  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  fubfides  into  plain  country,  and  gives  rife  to  fome  of  the 
waters  of  that  gulph,  and  particularly  to  a  river  called  Apulachicola, 
probably  from  the  Apalachies,  an  Indian  nation  formerly  reiidingon 
it.  Hence  the  mountains  giving  rife  to  that  river,  and  ieen  from  its  vari- 
ous parts,  were  called  the  Apalachian  mountains,  being  in  fact  the 
end  or  termination  only  of  the  great  ridges  palling  through  the  conti- 
nent.  European  geographers,  however,  have  extended  the  fame  north- 
wardly as  far  as  the  mountains  extended  ;  fome  giving  it  after  their 
feparation  into  different  ridges,  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  others  to  the 
North  mountains,  others  to  the  Allegany,  others  to  the  Laurel  Ridge, 
as  may  be  feen  in  their  different  maps,  but  none  of  thefe  ridges, 
were  ever  known  by  that  name  to  the  inhabitants,  either  native  or 
emigrant,  but  as  they  faw  them  fo  called  in  European  maps.  In  the 
fame  direction  generally  are  the  veins  of  lime-ffone,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  hitherto  difcovered  ;  and  fo  range  the  falls  of  the  great 
rivers.  But  the  courfes  of  the  great  rivers  arc  at  right  angles  with 
thefe.  James  and  the  Potomack  penetrate  through  all  the  ridges  of 
mountains  eaftward  of  the  Allegany,  which  is  broken  by  no  water- 
courfe.  It  is  in  fact  the  fpine  of  the  country  between  the  Atlantic  on 
one  fide,  and  the  Miffiffippi  and  St.  Lawrence  on  the  other.  The 
paffage  of  the  Potomack  through  the  Blue  ridge  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mod  ftupendous  fcenes  in  nature.  You  ftand  on  a  very  high  point  of 
land.  On  your  right  comes  up  the  Shenandoah,  having  ranged  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  an  hundred  miles  to  feek  a  vent ;  on  your 
left  approaches  the  Potomack,  in  quell  of  a  paflage  alfo  :  in  the  mo- 
ment 
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ment  of  their  junction,  they  rufh  together  againft  the  mountain, 
rend  it  amnder,  and  pafs  off  to  the  fea.  The  firft  glance  of  this 
fcene  hurries  our  fenfes  into  the  opinion,  that  this  earth  has  been 
created  in  time,  that  the  mountains  were  formed  iirft,  that  the  riven 
began  to  flow  afterwards  j  that  in  this  place  particularly  they  have 
been  dammed  up  by  the  Blue  ridge  of  mountains,  and  have  formed 
an  ocean  which  filled  the  whole  valley ;  that  continuing  to  rife,  they 
have  at  length  broken  over  at  this  fpot,  and  have  torn  the  mountain, 
down  from  its  fammit  to  its  bafe.  The  piles  of  rock  on  each  hand, 
but  particularly  on  the  Shenandoah,  the  evident  marks  of  their  dif- 
ruption  and  avuifion  from  their  beds  by  the  moft  powerful  agents  of 
nature,  corroborate  the  impreffion :  but  the  diftant  finifhing  which 
nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It 
is  a  truecontraft  to  the  fore  ground  ;  it  is  as  placid  and  delightful,  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremendous.  For  the  mountain,  being  cloven  afun- 
der,  prefents  to  the  eye,  through  the  cleft,  a  fmall  catch  of  fmooth 
blue  horizon,  at  an  infinite  diflance,  in  the  plain  country,  inviting 
you,  as  it  were,  from  the  riot  and  tumult  roaring  around,  to  pafs 
through  the  breach  and  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here  the  eye 
ultimately  compofes  itfelf  j  and  that  way  too,  the  road  actually  leads. 
You  crofs  the  Potomack  above  the  junction,  pafs  along  its  fide 
through  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  for  three  miles,  its  terrible  preci- 
pices hanging  in  fragments  over  you,  and  within  about  twenty  miles 
reach  Frederick-town  and  the  fine  country  round  that.  This  fcene 
is  worth  a  voyage  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  Yet  here,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Natural  Bridge,  are  people  who  have  paffed  their  lives 
within  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  have  never  been  to  furvey  thefe  men 
numents  of  a  war  between  rivers  and  mountains,  which  muff  have 
fliaken  the  earth  itfelf  to  its  center.  The  height  of  the  mountains 
has  not  yet  been  eftimated  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  Alle- 
gany being  the  great  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  "Atlantic 
from  thofe  of  the  Mifliffippi,  its  fummit  is  doubtlefs  more  elevated  above 
the  ocean  than  that  of  any  other  mountain.  But  its  relative  height* 
compared  with  the  bafe  on  which  it  ftands,  is  not  fo  great  as  that  of* 
fome  others,  the  country  riling  behind  the  fucceilive  ridges  like  the 
fteps  of  flairs,  The  mountains  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  of  thefe  the 
peaks  of  Otter  are  thought  to  be  of  a  greater  height  meafured  from 
their  bafe  than  any  others  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  North-Ame- 
rica.    From  data,  which  may  be  found  a  tolerable  conjecture,  we 
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fuppofe  the  higheft  peak  to  be  about  four  thoufand  feet  perpendicular, 
which  is  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  height  of  the  mountains  of  South- 
America,  nor  one  third  of  the  height  which  would  be  neceflary  in 
our  latitude  to  preferve  ice  in  the  open  air  unmelted  through  the  year. 
The  ridge  of  mountains  next  beyond  the  Blue  ridge,  called  the  North 
mountain,  is  of  the  greateft  extent;  for  which  rCafon  they  are  named 
by  the  Indians  the  Endlels  mountains. 

The  Ouafioto  mountains  are  fifty  or  fixty  miles  wide  at  the  Gap. 
Thefe  mountains  abound  in  coal,  lime,  and  free-done  ;  the  fummits 
of  them  are  generally  covered  with  a  good  foil,  and  a  variety  or 
timber ;  and  the  low,  intervale  lands  arc  rich  and  remarkably  well 
watered. 

An  infpeftion  of  the  map  of  Virginia  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
geography  of  its  rivers,  than  any  description  in  writing.  Their  na-* 
vigatioT),  however,  may  be  imperfectly  noted. 

Roanoke,  fo  far  as  it  lies  within  this  State,  is  no  where  navi- 
gable but  for  canoes,  or  light  batteaux  ;  and  even  for  thefe,  in  fuch 
detached  parcels  as  to  have  prevented  the  inhabitants  from  availing 
themfelves  of  it  at  all. 

James  river,  and  its  waters,  afford  navigation  as  follows :  the 
whole  of  Elizabeth  river,  the  loueft  of  thofe  which  run  into  James 
river,  is  a  harbour,  and  would  contain  upwards  of  three  hundred 
fliips.  The  channel  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
fathoms  wide,  and  at  common  flood  tide,  affords  eighteen  feet  water 
to  Norfolk.  The  Strafford,  a  fixty  gun  fhip,  went  there,  lightening 
herfelf  acrofs  the  bar  at  Sowell's  point.  The  Fier  Rodrigue,  pierced 
for  fixty-four  guns,  and  carrying  fifty,  went  there  without  lightening. 
Craney  ifland,  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  commands  its  channel  tole- 
rably well. 

Nanfemond  river  is  navigable  to  Sleepy  Hole,  for  vefiels  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons;  to  Suffolk,  for  thofe  of  one  hundred  tons; 
and  to  Milner's,  for  thofe  of  twenty-five.  Pagan  creek  affords  eight 
or  ten  feet  water  to  Smith'field,  which  admits  vefiels  of  twenty  tons. 
Chickahominy  has  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  is  only  twelve  tvLt 
water  at  common  flood  tide.  Vefiels  pafling  that,  may  go  eight  miles 
up  the  river  ;  thofe  of  ten  feet  draught  may  go  four  miles  farther, 
and  thofe  of  fix  tons  burthen  twenty  miles  farther, 

The  Appamattox  may  be  navigated  as  far  as  Eroadways,  by  any 
veflel  which  has  crofled  Harrifon's  bar  in  James  river ;  it  keeps  eigl  t 
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tor  nine  feet  water  a  mile  or  two  higher  up  to  Fifher's  bar,  and 
four  feet  on  that  and  upwards  to  Petersburg,  where  all  navigatioii 
ceafes. 

James  river  itfelf  affords  harbour  for  veffels  of  any  fize  at  Hamp- 
ton road,  but  hot  in  fafety  through  the  whole  winter;  and  there  is 
navigable  water  for  them  as  far  as  Mulberry  iliand.  A  forty  gun  fhip 
goes  to  James-town^  and,  lightening  herfelf,  may  pafs  to  Harrifon's 
bar,  on  which  there  is  only  fifteen  feet  water.  Veffels  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  may  go  to  Warwick  ;  thofe  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  go  to  Rocket's,  a  mile  below  Richmond  ;  from  thence  is  about 
feven  feet  water  to  Richmond  ;  and  about  the  ceriter  of  the  town, 
four  feet  and  a  half,  where  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  falls, 
which  in  a  courfe  of  fix  miles  defcend  about  eighty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar :  above  thefe  it  is  refumed  in  canoes  and  batteaux,  and  is  profe- 
cuted  fafely  and  advantageoufly  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  ;  and  even  through  the  Blue  Ridge  a  ton  weight  has  been 
brought ;  and  the  expenfe  would  not  be  great,  when  compared  with 
its  object,  to  open  a  tolerable  navigation  up  Jackfon's  river  and  Car- 
penter's creek,  to  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Howard's  creek  of 
Green  Briar,  both  of  which  have  then  water  enough  to  float  veffels 
into  the  Great  Kanhawa.  In  fome  future  ftate  of  population,  it  is 
poffible  that  its  navigation  may  alfo  be  made  to  interlock  with  that  of 
Potomack,  and  through  that  to  communicate  by  a  fliort  portage  with 
the  Ohio.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  river  is  called  in  the  maps 
James  river,  only  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rivanna  j  thence  to  the 
Blue  Ridge  it  is  called  the  Fluvanna;  and  thence  to  its  fourcc-j 
Tackfon's  river.  But  in  common  fpeech  it  is  called  James  river  to 
its  fource* 

The  Rivanna,  a  branch  of  James  river,  is  navigable  for  canoes 
and  batteaux  to  its  interferon  with  the  fouth-weft  mountains,  which 
is  about  twenty-two  miles  ;  and  may  eaiily  be  opened  to  navigation 
through  thofe  mountain*,  to  its  fork  above  Charlottefville. 

York  river,  at  York-town,  affords  the  beft  harbour  in  the  State  for 
Veffels  of  the  largeft  fize.  The  river  there  narrows  to  the  width  of  a 
mile,  and  is  contained  within  very  high  banks,  dole  under  which 
the  veffels  may  ride.  It  holds  four  fathom  water  at  high  tide  for" 
twenty-five  miles  above  York  to  the  mouth  of  i'oropotank,  where  the 
river  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  channel  only  feventy-five  fa- 
thom, and  pafUflg  under  a  high  bank.     At  the  confluence  of  Pa- 
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munlcey  and  Mattapony  it  is  reduced  to  three  f.ithom  depth,  which 
continues  up  Pamunkcy  to  Cumberland,  where  the  width  i?  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  up  Mattaponv  to  within  two  miles  of  Frazier's  ferry, 
where  it  becomes  two  and  a  half  fathom  deep,  and  holds  that  about 
five  miles.  Pamunkey  is  then  capable  ot'  navigation  for  loaded 
Hats  to  Brockman's  bridge,  fifty  miles  above  Hanover-town, 
and  Mattapony  to  Downer's  bridge,  feveaty  miles  above  its 
mouth. 

Piankatank,  the  little  rivers  making  out  of  Mobj  K'k  bay,  and 
thofe  of  the  ealtern  (hore,  receive  only  very  fmall  veflels,  and  thefe 
can  but  enter  them.  Rappahannock  affords  four  fathom  water  to 
Hobbe's  Hole,  and  two  fathoms  from  thence  to  Fredericklburg,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles. 

ThePotomack  is  feven  and  a  half  miles  wide  at  the  mouth  ;  fonr  and 
a  half  at  Xomonv  bay  ;  three  at  Aquia  ;  one  and  a  half  at  Hallooing 
point ;  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria.  Its  foundings  arc  feven  fa- 
thom at  the  mouth  ;  five  at  St.  George's  illand  ;  four  and  a  half  at 
Lower  Matchodic  ;  three  at  Swan's  point,  and  thence  up  to  Alex- 
andria ;  thence  ten  feet  water  to  the  falls,  which  are  thirteen  miles 
above  Alexandria.  The  tides  in  the  Potomack  arc  not  very  ftrong, 
excepting  after  great  rains,  when  the  ebb  is  pretty  ftrong,  then  there 
is  little  or  no  flood  ;  and  there  is  never  more  than  four  or  five 
hours  flood,  except  with  long  and  ftrong  fouth  winds. 

The  diitance  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  to  the  termination  of  the 
tide  water  in  this  river  is  above  three  hundred  miles,  and  navigable 
for  fhips  of  the  greateft  burthen,  nearly  that  diftance.  From  thence 
this  river,  obfiructed  by  four  confiderablc  falls,  extends  through  a 
vaft  tract  of  inhabited  country  towards  its  fource.  Thefe  falls  arc, 
jft,  The  Little  Falls,  three  miles  above  tide  water,  in  which  diftance 
there  is  a  fall  of  thirty-fix  feet;  2d,  The  Great  Falls,  fix  miles 
•higher,  where  is  a  fall  of  feventy-fix  feet  in  one  mile  and  a  quarter  ; 
3d,  The  Seneca  Falls,  fix  miles  above  the  former,  which  form  fhort, 
•irregular  rapids,  with  a  fall  of  about  ten  feet ;  and  4th,  The  She- 
nandoah Falls,  fixty  miles  from  the  Seneca,  where  is  a  fall  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  three  miles:  from  which  laft,  fort  Cumberland  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles diftant.  The  obftruftions  which 
are  oppoied  to  the  navigation  above  and  between  thefe  falls  arc  of 
little  consequence. 

Vol.  Iff.  M  Early 
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Early  in  the  year  1785,  the  legiflatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
paM'ed  acts  to  encourage  opening  the  navigation  of  this  river.  It  was 
eftimated  that  the  expenie  of  the  woiks  would  amount  to  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling,  and  ten  years  were  allowed  for  their  comple- 
tion ;  but  the  prefident  and  directors  of  the  incorporated  company 
have  fince  fuppofed  that  forty-five  thoufand  pounds  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  operation,  and  that  it  would  be  accomplished  in  a  fhorrer 
period  than  was  ftipulated.  Their  calculations  are  founded  on  the 
progrefs  already  made,  and  the  fummary  mode  eftablifhed  tor  en- 
forcing the  collection  of  the  dividends,  as  the  money  may  become 
neceffary. 

As  foon  as  the  proprietors  (hall  begin  to  receive  toll,  they  will 
doubtlefs  find  an  ample  compenfation  for  their  pecuniary  advances. 
By  an  eftimate  made  many  years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that  the 
amount  in  the  commencement  would  be  at  the  rate  of  eleven  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  feventy-five  pounds,  Virginia  currency,  per 
annum.  The  toll  muft  every  year  become  more  productive;  as  the 
quantity  of  articles  for  exportation  will  be  augmented  in  a  rapid 
ratio,  with  the  increafe  of  population  and  the  extenfion  of  fettlements. 
In  the  mean  time  the  effect  will  be  immediately  feen  in  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  interior  country  ;  for  the  multitude  of  horfes  now  em- 
ployed in  carrying  produce  to  market,  will  then  be  ufed  altogether  for 
thepurpofes  of  tillage.  But  in  order  to  form  juft  conceptions  of  the 
utility  of  this  inland  navigation,  it  would  be  requifite  to  notice  the 
long  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Fotomack,  and  even  to  take  a  fur- 
vey  of  the  geographical  pofition  of  the  weftern  waters. 

The  Shenandoah,  which  empties  j  u it  above  the  Blue  mountains, 
may,  according  to  report,  be  made  navigable,  at  a  trifling  expenfe, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Potomack;  and  will  receive  and  bear  the  produce  of  the  richeft  part 
of  the  State.  Commiflioners  have  b^en  appointed  to  form  a  plan, 
and  to  eftimate  the  expenfe  of  opening  the  channel  of  this  river,  if  on 
examination  it  fhould  be  found  practicable.  The  South  Branch, 
itill  higher,  is  navigable  in  its  actual  condition  nearly  or  quite  one 
hundred  miles,  through  exceedingly  fertile  lands.  Between  thefe  on 
the  Virginia  fide  are  feveral  fmaller  rivers,  that  may  with  eafe  be  im- 
proved, fo  as  to  afford  a  paifage  for  boats.  On  the  Maryland  tide 
are  the  Monocafy,  Antietam,  and  Conegocheague,  ibme  of  which 

pafs 
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pafs  through  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  have  their  fources  in  Pcrin- 
fylvania. 

From  fort  Cumberland,  or  Wills'  creek,  one  or  two  good  waggon 
roads  may  be  had,  where  the  diftance  is  from  thirty-live  to  forty 
mile?,  to  the  Youghiogany,  a  large  and  navigable  branch  of  the 
Monongahela,  which  hit  forms  a  junction  with  the  Allegany  at  fort 
Pitt. 

But  by  palling  farther  up  the  Potomack  than  fort  Cumberland, 
which  may  very  ea£ly  be  done,  a  portage  by  a  good  waggon  road  to 
Cheat  river,  another  large  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  can  be  ob- 
tained through  a  fpace  which  fome  lay  is  twenty,  others  twenty-two, 
others  twentv-five,  and  none  more  than  thirty  miles. 

When  arrived  at  either  of  thefe  weftcrn  waters,  the  navigation 
through  that  immenfe  region  is  opened  by  a  thoufand  directions,  and 
to  the  lakes  in  feveral  places  by  portages  of  lefs  than  ten  miles  ;  and 
by  one  portage,  it  is  aflerted,  of  not  more  than  a  lingle  mile. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  fneeringly  faid  by  fome  foreigners,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  undertaking,  that  the  Americans  were  fond  of  en- 
gaging in  lplendid  projects  which  they  could  never  accomplifh,  yet 
it  is  hoped  the  fuccefs  of  this  fir  ft  effay  towards  improving  their  in- 
land navigation,  will  refcue  them  trom  the  reproach  intended  to 
have  been  fixed  upon  their  national  character,  by  the  unmerited  im- 
putation. 

The  Great  Kanhawa  is  a  river  of  confiderable  note  for  the  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  ftill  more,  as  leading  towards  the  head  waters  of 
James  river.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and  nu- 
merous rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but  at  an  expenle  to  which  it 
will  require  ages  to  render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  obftacles 
begin  at  what  are  called  the  Great  Falls,  ninety  miles  above  the 
mouth,  below  which  are  only  five  or  fix  rapids,  and  thefe  paffable, 
with  fome  difficulty,  even  at  low  water.  From  the  falls  to  the 
mouth  of  Green  Briar  is  one  hundred  miles,  and  thence  to  the  lead 
mims  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth. 

The  Little  Kanhawa  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at  the 
mouth.  It  yields  a  navigation  of  ten  miles  only.  Perhaps  its  nor- 
thern branch,  called  Junius's  creek,  wliich  interlocks  with  the  weftcrn 
waters  of  Monongahela,  may  one  day  admit  a  fiiorter  paifage  from 
ihe  latter  into  the  Ohio. 

M  2  Ec fides 
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Befides  the  rivers  we  have  now  mentioned,  there  are  many  other* 
of  lels  note,  neverthelefs  the  State  does  not  abound  with  good  fifh  ;. 
iturgeon,  fhad'and  herring  are- the  molt  plenty ;  perch,  fheepfhead, 
drum,  rock  fifh,  and  trout,  are  common  ;  befides  thefe,  they  have 
oyfters,  crabs,,  fhrimps,  &c.  in  abundance.  The  fprings  in  this 
State  are  almoft  innumerable.  In  Augufta  there  is  a  remarkable 
cafcade,  it  beais  the  name  of  the  Falling  Spring.  It  is  a  water  of 
James  river,  where  it  is  called  Jackfon's  river,  riling  in  the  warm 
fpiing  mountains  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  warm  fprings 
and  flowing  into  that  valley.  About  three  quarters. of  a  mile  from 
its  fource  it  falls  over  a  rock  two  hundred  feet  into  the  valley  below. 
The  fheet  of  water  is  broken  in  its  breadth  by  the  rock  in  two  or  three 
place?,  but  not  at  all  in  its  height.  Between  the  fheet  and  rock,  at 
the  bottom,  you  may  walk  acrofs  dry.  This  cataract  will  bear  no 
comparifon  with  that  of  Niagara,  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  com- 
pofing  it,  the  fheet  being  only  twelve  for  fifteen  eet  wide  above,  and 
iem'ewhat  more  fpread  below ;  but  it  is  half  as  high  again.. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

The  foil  below  the  mountains  feems  to  have  acquired  a  character 
for  goodnefs  which  it  by  no  means  deferves.  Though  not  richj 
it  is  well  fuited  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn,  and  parts 
of  it  for  wheat.  Good  crops  of  cotton,  flax  gnd  hemp  are  alio  railed; 
and  in  iome  counties  they  have  plenty  of  cyder,  and  exquifite  brandy, 
diftilled  from  peaches,  which  grow  in  great  abundance  upon  the  nu- 
merous rivers  of  the  Chefapeak. 

The  planters,  before  the  war,  paid  their  principal  attention  to  the 
■;lt ure  of  tobacco,  of  which  there  ufed  to  be  exported,  generally, 
fifty-five  thoufand  hogfheads  a  year.  Since  the  revolution  they  are 
turning  their  attention  mofe  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
barley,  flax  and  hemp.  It  is  expected  that  this  State  will  acid  the 
article  of  rice  to  the  lilt  of  exports ;  as  it  is  luppofeda  large  body  of 
fwamp,  in  the  ea  (tern  mo  ft  counties,  is  capable  of  producing  it. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  bred  in  great  numbers  in  the  weftern 
counties  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  States  fouth  of  it,  where  they 
have  an  extenfive  range,  and  mild  winters,  without  any  permanent 
faows.     They  run  at  large,  are  not  houfed,  and  multiply  very  faft. 

"  la 
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u  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  a  difeafe  prevails  among  the  near 
cattle  which  proves  fatal  to  all  that  are  not  bred  there.  The  oxen 
from  the  more  northern  States,  which  were  employed  at  the  Gege  oi 
York-town,  in  October  1781,  alnaoft  all  died,  fometimes  forty  of  them 
in  a  night,  and  often  fuddenly  dropped  down  dead  io  the  roads.  Jt 
is  laid  that  the  feeds  of  this  diieaie  were  brought  horn  the  Havannah 
to  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  in  fome  hides,  and  that  the  difeafe  has 
made  a  progrefs  northward  to  Virginia.  Lord  Dunmore  imported 
fbme  cattle  from  Rhode-llland,  and  kept  them  confined  in  a  i'mall 
pafhire,  near  his  feat,  where  no  cattle  had  been  for  fome  years,  and 
where  they  could  not  intermix  with  other  cattle,  and  yet  they  foon 
died." 

The  gentlemen  of  this  State  being  fond  of  pleafure,  hr.ve  taken 
much  pains  to  raife  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  and  have  fucceeded  in  it; 
beyond  any  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union.  They  will  give  one 
thouland  pounds  fteriing  for  a  good  feed  horfe.  Horfe-racing  has 
had  a  groat  tendency  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  good  horfes,  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  to  the  trial  of  their  fpeed. 
They  are  more  elegant,  and  will  perform  more  fervice  than  the 
horfes  of  the  northern  States. 

With  refpert  to  fubterrancous  productions,  Virginia  is  the  moffc 
pregnant  with  minerals  and  foflils  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Mr. 
Jefferfon  mentions  a  lump  ot  gold  ore  of  about  four  pounds  weight 
found  near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock  river,  which  yielded  feventecn 
penny-weights  of  gold,  of  extraordinary  ductility  ;  but  no  other  in- 
dication ot  gold  has  been  difcovered  in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  the  great  Kanhawa,  oppofite  to  the  motlth  of  Cripple  creek, 
and  alfo  about  twenty-five  milts  from  the  fouthern  boundary  of  the 
State,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  are  mines  of  lead.  The  metal 
is  mixed,  fometimes  with  earth,  and  fometimes  with  rock,  which 
requires  the  force  of  gunpowder  to  open  it ;  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  portion  of  filver,  but  too  fmall  to  be  worth  fcparation  under  any 
proceis  hitherto  attempted  there.  The  proportion  yielded  is  from 
fifty  to  eighty  pounds  of  pure  lead  from  an  hundred  pounds  of 
wafiied  ore.  The  moft  common  is  that  of  fixty.  to  the  hundred 
pounds.  The  veins  are  fometimes  moll  flattering ;  at  others  they 
difappear  fuddenly  and  totally.  They  enter  the  fide  of  the  hill,  and 
proceed  horizontally.     Two  of  them  have  been  wrought  by  the  pulj- 
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lie.  Thefe  would  employ  about  fifty  labourers  to  advantage.  Thirty 
men,  who  have  at  the  fame  time  raifed  their  own  corn,  have  pro- 
duced fixty  tons  of  lead  in  the  year ;  but  the  general  quantity  is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons.  The  prefent  furnace  is  a  mile  from 
the  ore  bank,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  The  ore  is  firft 
waggoned  to  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  laden  on  board  of 
canoes  and  carried  acrofs  the  river,  which  is  there  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  and  then  again  taken  into  waggons  and  carried  to  the 
furnace.  This  mode  was  originally  adopted,  that  they  might  avail 
themfelves  of  a  good  fituation  on  a  creek,  for  a  pounding  mill;  but 
it  would  be  eafy  to  have  the  furnace  and  pounding  mill  on  the  fame 
fide  of  the  river,  which  would  yield  water,  without  any  dam,  by  a 
canal  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  From  the  furnace  the  lead  is 
tranfported  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  along  a  good  road,  leading 
through  the  peaks  of  Otter  to  Lynch's  ferry,  or  Winflon's,  on  James 
river,  from  whence  it  is  carried  by  water  about  the  fame  diftance  to 
Weftham.  This  land  carriage  may  be  greatly  lhortened,  by  deliver- 
ing the  lead  on  James  river,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  whence  a 
ton  weight  has  been  brought  in  two  canoes.  The  great  Kanhawa 
has  confiderable  falls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  About 
feven  miles  below  are  three  falls,  of  three  or  four  feet  perpendicular 
each  ;  and  three  miles  above  is  a  rapid  of  three  miles  continuance, 
which  has  been  compared  in  its  defcent  to  the  great  fall  of  James 
river ;  yet  it  is  the  opinion,  that  they  may  be  laid  open  for  ufeful 
navigation,  fo  as  to  reduce  very  much  the  portage  between  the  Kan- 
hawa and  James  river. 

A  valuable  lead  mine  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  Cumber- 
land, below  the  mouth  of  Red  river.  The  greatefr,  however,  known 
in  the  weitern  country  are  on  the  Miffiffippi,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Rock  river  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  upwards.  Thefe 
are  not  wrought,  the  lead  ufed  in  that  country  being  from  the  banks 
on  the  Spanifh  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  oppofite  to  Kaflcafkia. 

A  mine  of  copper  was  opened  in  the  county  of  Amherft,  on  the 
north  fide  of  James  river,  and  another  in  the  oppofite  county,  on 
the  fouth  fide.  However,  either  from  bad  management  or  the  po- 
verty of  the  veins,  they  were  difcontinued.  There  are  feveral  iron 
mines  in  this  State  ;  a  few  years  ago  there  were  fix  worked ;  two 
furnaces  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  b/ir  iron  each ;  four 

others 
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others  made  each  from  fix  hundred  to  one  thoufand  fiv  hundred 
tons  of  pig  iron  annually.  Be fides  thcle,  a  forge  at  Frederickiburgb 
made  about  three  hundred  tons  i\  year  of  bar  iron,  from  pigs  im- 
ported from  Maryland ;  and  a  forge  on  Neapfco  of  Putomack 
worked  in  the  fame  way.  The  indications  of  iron  in  other  places 
are  numerous,  and  difperfed  through  all  the  middle  country.  The 
toughnefs  of  the  enft  iron  of  fome  of  the  furnaces  is  very  remarka- 
ble. Pots  and  other  utenfils,  caft  thinner  than  ufual,  of  this  iron, 
may  be  fafely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  waggons  in  which  they  are 
tranfported.  Salt  pans  made  of  the  fame,  and  no  longer  wanted 
for  that  purpofc,  cannot  be  broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again, 
unlcis  previoufly  drilled  in  many  parts. 

In  the  weftern  part  of  the  State,  we  are  informed,  there  are  like- 
wife  iron  mines  on  Chefnut  creek,  a  branch  of  the  great  Kanhawa, 
near  where  it  erodes  the  Carolina  line  ;  and  in  other  places. 

Confiderable  quantities  of  black  lead  are  taken  occafionally  for  life 
from  Winterham,  in  the  county  of  Amelia.  There  is  no  work  efta- 
blifhed  at  it,  thole  who  want  go  and  procure  it  for  themfelves. 

The  country  on  both  fides  of  James  river,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  above  Richmond,  and  for  feveral  miles  northward  and  fouth- 
war.i  is  replete  with  minora]  coal  of  a  very  excellent  quality.  Being 
in  the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  pits  have  been  opened  and  worked 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  demand.  The  pits  which  have  been  opened 
lie  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  have  been  very  little  incommoded  with  water.  The  nrft 
difcovery  of  the  coal  is  faid  to  have  been  made  by  a  boy  digging  after 
a  eray-fifli  ;  it  has  a!fo  been  found  on  the  bottom  of  trees  blown  up. 
In  many  places  it  lies  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  It  i-  conjectured,  that  five  hundred  thoufand  buihels  might 
be  railed  from  one  pit  in  twelve  months. 

In  the  weftern  country,  coa!  is  known  to  be  in  fo  many  places,  as 
to  have  induced  an  opinion,  that  the  whole  tract  between  the  Laurel 
mountain,  Miffiffippi  and  Ohio,  yields  coal.  It  is  alio  known  in 
many  places  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  coal  at  Pittlburgh 
is  of  a  very  fu  peri  or  quality  ;  a  bed  of  it  at  that  place  has  been  on 
fire  fince  the  year  1765.  Another  coal  hill  on  the  Pike  Run  of 
.Mcricngahda  has  been  on  fire  for  feveral  years. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Jefferfon  informs  us,  that  he  has  known  one  inftance  of  an 
emerald  found  in  this  country.  Amethyfts  have  been  frequent,  and 
chrvflals  common  ;  yet  not  in  fuch  numbers  any  of  them  as  to  be 
worth  feeking. 

There  is  very  good  marble,  and  in  very  great  abundance,  onjames 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh :  iome  white  and  as  pure  as  one 
mi^ht  expe£t  to  find  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  but  generally  va- 
riegated with  red,  blue  and  purple.  None  of  it  has  ever  been 
worked  :  it  forms  a  very  large  precipice,  which  hangs  over  a  navi- 
gable part  of  the  river. 

But  one  vein  of  lime-ftone  is  known  below  the  Blue  Ridge ;  its 
firft  appearance  is  in  Prince  William,  two  miles  below  the  Pignut 
ridge  of  mountains  ;  thence  it  paffes  on  nearly  parallel  with  that, 
and  croffes  the  Rivanna  about  five  miles  below  it,  where  it  is  called 
the  South-weft  ridge  ;  it  then  crofles  Hardware,  above  the  mouth  of 
Hudfon's  creek,  James  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Rockfifh,  at  the  marble 
quarry  before  fpoken  of,  probably  runs  up  that  river  to  where  it 
appears  again  at  Kois's  iron  works,  and  fo  paiies  off  iouth-weftwardly 
bv  Fiat  creek  of  the  river  Otter :  it  is  never  more  than  an  hundred 
yards  wide.  From  the  Blue  ridge  weftwardly  the  whole  country 
feems  to  be  founded  on  a  rock  of  lime-ftone,  befides  infinite  quan- 
tities on  the  furface,  both  loofe  and  fixed  :  this  is  cut  into  beds, 
which  range,  as  the  mountains  and  fea  coaft  do,  from  iouth-weft  to 
norfh-eaft,  the  lamina  of  each  bed  declining  from  the  horizon  to- 
wards a  parallelifm  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Jefferfon,  being 
ilruck  with  this  obfervation,  made,  with  a  quadrant,  a  great  number 
of  trials  on  the  angles  of  their  declination,  and  found  them  to  vary 
from  220  to  6o°  ;  but  averaging  all  his  trials,  the  reiult  was  within 
one-third  of  a  degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  or  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  much  the  greateft  part  of  them  taken  feparately  were 
little  different  from  that ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  thefe  lamina 
are,  in  the  main,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  In  fome  in- 
stances, indeed,  he  found  them  perpendicular,  and  even  reclining 
the  other  wav  ;  but  thefe  were  extremely  rare,  and  always  attended 
with  fions  of  convulfion,  or  other  drcumftances  of  Angularity,  which 
admitted  a  poffibility  of  removal  from  their  original  potition.  Thefe 
trials  were  made  between  Madifon's  cave  and  the  Potomack. 

Near  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  north  mountain  are  immenfe  bodies 
of  JSchiJl,  containing  impreffipns  of  fliells  in  a  variety  <:l  forms. 
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Jefferfon  received  petrified  fliells  of  very  different  kinds,  From  the 
■firft  fources  of  the  Kentucky,  which  bore  no  rcfemblance  to  any 
he  had  ever  feen  on  the  tide  waters.  It  is  laid,  that  fliells  are  found 
in  the  Andes,  in  South-America,  fifteen  thoufand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  considered  by  many,  both  of  tie  learned 
and  unlearned,  as  a  proof  of  an  univerfal  deluge. 

There  is  great  abundance,  more  especially  when  you  approach 
the  mountains,  of  flone  of  white,  blue,  biown,  and  other  co- 
lours, fit  for  the  chiffel,  good  mill-ftone,  fuch  alio  as  Hands  the  fire, 
nnd  flate-ftone.  We  are  told  of  flint,  fit  for  gun-flints,  on  the  Mc- 
herrin  in  Brunfvvkk,  on  the  Mifliilippi,  "between  the  Ohio  and  Kaf- 
'kalkia,  and  on  others  of  the  weftern  waters,  lfinglafs,  or  mica,  is  rj 
feveral  places ;  Ioadftone  alfo,  and  an  afbeftos  of  a  ligneous  texture, 
is  fometimes  to  be  met  with. 

Marble  abounds  generally.  A  clay,  of  which,  like  the  Sturbridge 
in  England,  bricks  are  nir.de,  which  will  refifl  long  the  adion  of  fire, 
has  been  found  on  Tuckahoe  creek  of  James  river,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  found  in  other  places.  Chalk  is  faid  to  be  in  Botetourt  and 
Bedford.  In  the  latter  county  is  fome  earth,  believed  to  be  gypfe- 
•ous.    Ochres  are  found  in  various  parts. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country  are  many  cave?,  the  earthly  floors  of 
which  are  impregnated  with  nitre.  On  Rich  creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Kanhawa,  about  fixty  miles  below  the  lead  mines,  is  a  very 
large  one,  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  entering  a  hill  a  quarter  or 
.half  a  mile.  The  vault  is  of  rock,  from  nine  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  -floor.  A  Mr.  Lynch,  who  gives  this  account,  under- 
took to  extract  the  nitre.  Befides  a  coat  of  the  fait  which  had  formed 
on  the  vault  and  floor,  he  found  the  earth  highly  impregnated  to  the 
depth  of  feven  feet  in  fome  places,  and  generally  of  three,  every 
bufhel  yielding  on  an  average  three  pounds  of  nitre.  Mr.  Lynch 
having  made  about  a  thoufand  pounds  of  the  fait  from  it,  configned 
it  to  fome  others,  who  have  flnce  made  large  quantities.  They 
have  done  this  by  purfuing  the  cave  into  the  hill,  never  trying  a 
fecond  time  the  earth  they  have  once  exhaufled,  to  fee  how  far  or 
foon  it  receives  another  impregnation.  At  leaft  fifty  of  theie  caves 
are  worked  on  the  Greenbriar,  and  there  are  many  of  them  known 
on  Cumberland  river. 

An  intelligent  gentleman,  an  inhabitant  of  Virginia,  fuppofes, 
.that  the  caves  lately  difcovcred  yield  it  in  fuch  abundance,  that  he 
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judges  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  faltpetre  might  be  collected 
annually. 

MEDICINAL    SPRINGS. 

There  are  feveral  medicinal  fprings,  fome  of  which  are  indubita- 
bly efficacious,  while  others  feem  to  owe  their  reputation  as  much 
to  fancy,  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to  their  real  virtues.  None 
of  them  have  undergone  a  chemical  analyfis  in  ikilful  hands,  nor 
been  fo  far  the  fubjecT:  of  obfervation,  as  to  have  produced  a  reduction 
into  claffes,  of  the  diforders  which  they  relieve  ;  it  is  in  our  power 
to  give  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  moft  efficacious  of  thefe  are  two  fprings  in  Augufta,  near 
the  fources  of  James  river,  where  it  is  called  [ackfon's  river.  They 
rife  near  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  mountains,  generally  called  the 
Warm  Spring  mountain,  but  in  the  maps  Jackfon's  mountains.  The 
one  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Warm  Spring,  and  the  other 
of  the  Hot  Spring.  The  Warm  Spring  iiTues  with  a  very  bold 
ftream,  fufficieflT.  to  work  a  grift  mill,  and  to  keep  the  waters  of  its 
bafon,  which  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  vital  warmth,  viz, 
<j6°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  matter  which  thefe  waters 
is  allied  to  is  very  volatile  ;  its  fmell  indicates  it  to  be  fulphureous,  as 
alfo  does  the  cirCumftance  of  turning  filver  black  :  they  relieve 
rheumatifms  :  other  complaints  alfo  of  very  different  natures  have 
been  removed  or  leffened  by  them.  It  rains  here  four  or  five  days  in 
every  week. 

The  hotipring  is  about  fix  miles  from  the  warm,  is  much  fmalier, 
and  has  been  fo  hot  as  to  have  boiled  an  egg.  Some  believe  its  de- 
gree of  heat  to  be  lefTened  :  it  raifes  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  to  112",  which  is  fever  heat;  it  fometimes  relieves 
where  the  warm  fpring  fails.  A  fountain  of  common  water,  ifiiiing 
within  a  few  inches  of  its  margin,  gives  it  a  lingular  appearance.  , 
Comparing  the  temperature  of  thefe  with  that  of  the  hot  fprings  of 
Kamlcatka,  of  which  Krachininnikow  gives  an  account,  the  difference 
is  very  great,  the  latter  raifing  the  mercury  to  2000,  which  is  within 
120  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fprings  are  very  much  reforted  to,  in 
fpite  of  a  total  want  of  accommodation  for  the  fick.  Their  waters 
are  ftrongeft  in  the  hotteft  months,  which  occahons  their  being  vifitcd 
in  July  and  Auguft  principally. 

The  fweet  fprings  are  in  the  county  of  Botetourt,  at  the  eaftern 
foot  of  the  Allegany,  about  forty-two  miles  from  the  warm  fprings. 

They 
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They  are  ftill  lefs  known.  Ha\ing  been  found  to  relieve  cafes  in 
Which  the  others  had  been  ineffectually  tried,  it  is  probable  their 
compofition  is  different :  they  are  different  alio  in  their  temperature, 
being  as  cold  as  common  water ;  which  is  not  mentioned,  however, 
as  a  proof  of  a  diftincl  impregnation.  This  is  among  the  firft 
fources  of  James  river. 

On  the  Potomack  river,  in  Berkeley  county,  above  the  North 
mountain,  are  medicinal  fprings,  much  more  frequented  than  thofe  of 
Augufta  :  their  powers,  however,  are  lefs,  the  waters  weakly  mine- 
raliicd,  and  fcarcely  warm.  They  are  more  vilited,  becaufe  fituated 
in  a  fertile,  plentiful  and  populous  country,  provided  with  better 
accommodations,  always  fafe  from  the  Indians,  and  neareft  to  the 
more  populous  States. 

In  Louifa  county,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  South  Anna  branch  of 
York  river,  are  fprings  of  fome  medicinal  virtue  ;  they  are,  however, 
not  much  ufed.  There  is  a  weak  chalybeate  at  Richmond,  and 
mnny  others  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  of  too  little 
worth,  or  too  little  note  to  be  enumerated  after  thofe  before  men- 
tioned. 

We  are  told  of  a  fulphur  fpring  on  Howard's  creek  of  Grecnbriar. 

In  the  low  grounds  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  feven  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  Elk  river,  and  fixty-feven  above  that  of  the  Kanhawa  it- 
felf,  is  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  the  capacity  of  thirty  or  forty  gallons, 
from  which  iffues  conftantly  a  bituminous  vapour,  in  fo  flrong  a  cur- 
rent, as  to  give  to  the  land  about  its  orifice  the  motion  which  it  has 
in  a  boiling  fpring.  On  prefenting  a  lighted  candle  or  torch  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  hole,  it  flames  up  in  a  column  of  eighteen 
inches  diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  fometimes 
burns  out  in  twenty  minutes,  and  at  other  times  has  been  known  to 
continue  three  days,  and  then  has  been  left  burning.  The  flame  is 
unfteady,  of  the  denfity  of  that  of  burning  fpirits,  and  fmells  like 
burning  pit  coal.  Water  fometimes  collects  in  the  bafon,  which  is 
remarkablv  cold,  and  is  kept  in  ebullition  by  the  vapour  ilTuing 
through  it;  if  the  vapour  be  fired  in  that  flate,  the  water  foon  be^ 
comes  fo  warm,  that  the  hand  cannot  bear  ir,  and  evaporates  wholly 
in  a  fhort  time.  This,  with  the  circumjacent  lands,  is  the  property 
of  Frefident  Wafhington  and  of  General  Lewis. 

There  is  a  fimilar  one  on  Sandy  river,  the  flame  of  which  is  a 
column  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter  and  three  feet  high.     Gene- 
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ral  Clarke  kindled  the  vapour,  {laid  about  an  hour,  and  left  rt 
burning. 

The  mention  of  uncommon  {brings  leads  to  that  of  Syphon  foun- 
tains :  there  is  one  of  thefe  near  the  interferon  of  the  Lord  Fair- 
fax's boundary  with  the  North  mountain,  not  far  from  Brock's  gap, 
on  the  frream  of  which  is  a  grift  mill,  which  grinds  two  bufhels  o£ 
grain  at  every  flood  of  the  fpring.  Another  near  the  Cow  Pafture 
river,  a  mile  and  a-  half  below  its  conflunce  with  the  Bull  Pafture 
river,  and  fixteen  or  feventeen  miles  from  the  hot  fprings,  which  in- 
termits once  in  every  twelve  hours.  One  alfo  near  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Holfton. 

After  thefe  may  be  mentioned,  the  Natural  Well  on  the  lands  of 
a  Mr.  Lewi?,  in  Frederick  county ;  it  is  fomewhat  larger  than  a. 
common  well ;  the  water  rifes  in  it  as  near  the  furface  of  the  earth 
as  in  the  neighbouring  artificial  wells,  and  is  of  a  depth  as  yet  un- 
known. It  is  laid,  there  is  a  current  in  it  tending  fenfibly  down- 
wards ;  if  this  be  true,  it  probably  feeds  fome  fountain,  of  which  it 
is  the  natural  refervoir,  diftinguifhed  from  others,  like  that  of  Ma- 
difon's  cave,  by  being  acceffible  ;  it  is  ufed  with  a  bucket  and  wind- 
lafs  as  an  ordinary  well. 

CAVERNS   AND  CURIOSITIES. 

In  the  lime-ftone  country  there  are  many  caverns  of  very  confi.- 
fiderable  extent.  The  moft  noted  is  called  Maddifon's  cave,  and  is 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Blue  ridge,  near  the  interferon  of  the  Rock- 
ingham and  Augufta  line  with  the  fouth  fork  of  the  fouthern  river 
of  Shenandaoh.  It  is  in  a  hill  of  about  two  hundred  feet  perpendi- 
cular height,  the  afcent  of  which,  on  one  fide,  is  fo  fteep,  that  you 
may  pitch  a  bifcuit  from  its  fummit  into  the  river  which  wafhes  its. 
bale.  The  entrance  of  the  cave  is,  in  this  lide,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up.  It  extends  into  the  earth  about  three  hundred  ic^ty 
branching  into  fubordinate  caverns,  fometimes  afcending  a  little,  but 
more  generally  defcending,  and  at  length  terminates  in  two  different 
$..'aces,  at  bafons  of  water  of  unknown  extent,  and  which  appear  to 
be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water  of  the  river.  The  water  in  thefe 
bafons  is  always  cool,  it  is  never  turbid,  nor  does  it  rife  or  fall  in 
times  of  flood  or  drought.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  many  refervoirs 
with  which  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  are  iuppofed  to  abound, 
and  which  yield  fupplks  to  the  fountains  of  water,  diftinguiflied 
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from  others  only  by  its  being  acceffible.  The  vault  of  this  cave  is 
of  folid  lime-ftone,  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  through 
■which  water  is  continually  percolating.  This,  trickling  clown  the 
fides  of  the  cave,  has  incrulled  them  over  in  the  form  of  elegant 
drapery  ;  and  dripping  from  the  top  of  the  vault,  generates  on  that, 
and  on  the  b.iie  below,  fhlactites  of  a  conical  form,  fome  of  which 
have  met  and  formed  maiTive  columns. 

Another  of  thefe  caves  is  near  the  North  mountain,  in  the  county 
of  Frederick.  The  entrance  into  this  is  on  the  top  of  an  extenhve 
ridge.  You  defcend  thirty  or  forty  feet,  as  into  a  well,  from  whence 
the  cave  then  extends,  nearly  horizontally,  four  hundred  feet  into 
the  earth,  preferving  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  a 
height  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet.  Mr.  Jefterfon  obferves,  that  after 
entering  this  cave  a  few  feet,  the  mercury,  which  in  the  open  air 
was  at  500,  rofe  to  5  70  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  anfwerLng  to 
ii°  of  Reaumur's,  and  it  continued  at  that  to  the  rcmoteir,  parts  oi 
the  cave.  The  uniform  temperature  of  the  cellars  of  the  obferva- 
tory  of  Paris,  which  are  ninety  feet  deep,  and  of  all  fubterranean 
cavities  of  any  depth,  where  no  chymical  agents  may  be  fnppofed  to 
produce  a  factitious  heat,  has  been  found  to  be  io°of  Reamur, 
equal  to  54I'  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  cave  above 
mentioned  fo  nearly  correfponds  with  this,  that  the  difference  may 
be  afcribed  to  a  difference  of  inftruments. 

At  the  Panther  gap,  in  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the 
Cow  and  Calf  pafhire,  is  what  is  called  the  Blowing  Cave.  It  is  in 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  is  of  about  an  hundred  feet-diameter,  and  emits 
conflantly  a  current  of  air  of  fuch  force,  as  to  keep  the  weeds  prof- 
trate  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  yards  before  it.  This  current  is 
flrongeft  in  dry  trolly  weather,  and  weakefl  in  long  periods  of  rain. 
Regular  infpirations  and  expirations  of  air,  by  caverns  and  fi  flu  res, 
have  been  probably  eno::gh  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  them  com- 
bined with  intermitting  fountains,  as  they  muff,  of  courfc  inhale 
the  air  while  the  refervoirs  are  emptying  themftives,  and  again  emit 
it  while  they  are  filling.  But  a  conftant  iilue  of  air,  only  varying  in 
its  force  as  the  weather  is  drier  or  damper,  will  require  a  new  hypo- 
thecs. There  is  another  blowing  cave  in  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tain, about  a  mile  from  where  1t  crofTes  the  Carolina  line.  All  wc 
know  of  this  is,  that  it  is  not  conftant,  and  that  3  fountain  of  water 
ifTues  from  it, 
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The  Natural  Bridge  is  the  molt  fublime  of  nature's  works.  It  \i 
on  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  which  feems  to  have  been  cloven  through  its 
length  by  fome  great  convuifion.  The  fiflure,  juft  at  the  bridge,  is 
by  fome  admeafurements  two  hundred  and  feventy  feet  deep,  by 
others  only  two  hundred  and  five.  It  is  about  forty-five  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  ninety  feet  at  the  top  ;  this  of  courfe  determines 
the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height  from  the  water.  Its  breadth 
in  the  middle  is  about  fixty  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thicknefs  of  the  njafs  at  the  fummit  of  the  arch  about  forty 
feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  ninety  feet  at  the  top.  A 
part  of  this  thicknefs  is  conitituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which  gives 
growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  refidue,  with  the  hill  on  both 
fides,  is  folid  rock  of  lime-ftone.  The  arch  approaches  the  femi- 
eihptical  form  ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the  ellipfis,  which  would  be 
the  cord  of  the  arch,  is  many  time-  longer  than  the  tranfverfe. 
Though  the  fides  of  this  bridge  are  provided  in  fome  parts  with  a 
parapet  of  fixed  rocks,  yet  few  men  have  refolution  to  walk  to  them 
and  look  over  into  the  abyfs.  You  involuntarily  fall  on  your  hands 
and  feet,  creep  to  the  parapet  and  peep  over  it.  If  the  view  from 
the  top  be  painful  and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  delightful  in 
an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impofiible  for  the  emotions  arifing  from  the 
fublime,  to  be  felt  beyond  wharf:  they  are  here  :  fo  beautiful  an  arch, 
lb  elevated,  fo  light,  and  fpringing  as  it  were  up  to  Heaven,  the 
rapture  of  the  ipedtator  is  really  indeforibable !  The  fiflure  con- 
tinuing narrow,  deep  and  ftraight,  for  a  confiderable  diftance  above 
and  below  the  bridge,  opens  a  fhort  but  very  pleafing  view  of  the 
North  mountain  on  one  fide,  and  Blue  ridge  on  the  other,  at  the 
diftance  each  of  them  of  about  five  miles.  This  bridge  is  in  the 
county  of  Rockbridge,  to  which  it  has  given  name,  and  affords  a 
public  and  commodious  pafiage  over  a  valley,  which  cannot  be 
eroded  elfe where  for  a  confiderable  diftance.*  The  ftream  paffing 
under  it  is  called  Cedar  creek.  It  is  a  water  of  James  river,  and  fuf- 
ficient  in  the  dried  feafons  to  turn  a  grift  mill,  though  its  fountain 
is  not  more  than  two  miles  above.     There  is  a  natural  bridge  fimi- 

*  Don  Ulloa  mentions  a  break,  fimilar  to  this,  in  the  province  of  Angarez,  in 
South- America.  It  is  from  fixtecn  to  twenty-two  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
deep,  and  of  one  mile  and  three  quarters  continuance,  Engiilh  mcafure.  Its  breadth 
at  top  is  not  fenfibly  greater  than  at  bottom. 
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lar  to  the  above,  over  Stock  crc^k,  a  branch  of  Felefon  river,  ta 
Wafliington  county. 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS. 

This  State  is  divided  into  eighty-two  counties  and  by  another  di- 
vifion  is  formed  into  parishes,  many  of  which  are  commenfuratc 
with  the  counties :  but  fomctimes  a  county  comprehends  more  than 
one  parifli,  and  fomctimes  a  parifh  more  than  one  county.  This 
divilion  had  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  State,  a  minifter  of  the 
Anglican  church,  with  a  fixed  falary,  having  been  heretofore  efla- 
blifned  in  each  parilh.  The  names  and  fituations  of  thefe  counties 
are  as  fallow ; 

VEST    OF    THE    BLUE    RIDOF. 

Ohio,  Botetourt,  Frederick, 

Monongalia,  Greenbriar,  Shenandoah, 

Wafliington,  Kanhawa,  Rockingham, 

Montgomery,  1  ampfliire,  Augufla, 

Wythe,  Berkley,  Rockbridge. 

BETWEEN    THE    BLUE    RIDGE   AND    THE    TIDE    WATERS. 

Loudoun,  Albemarle,  Prince  Edward, 

Fauquier,  Amherlt,  Cumberland, 

Culpepper,  Buckingham,  Powhatan, 

Spotfylvania,  Bedford,  Amelia, 

Orange,  Henry,  Nottaway, 

Louifa,  Pittfylvania,  1/unenburgh, 

Goochland,  Halifax,  Mecklenburgh, 

Flavania,  Charlotte,  Brunfwick. 

BETWEEN    JAMFS    RIVER    AND    CAROLINA. 

Greenfville,  Surry,  Nanfemond, 

Dinwiddie,  Suflex,  Norfolk, 

Chcftcrfield,  Southampton,  Brinccfs  Ann. 

Prince  George,  lile  of  Wight, 
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BETWEEN    JAMES   AND    YORK    RIVERS. 

Henrico,  Claries  City,  York, 

Hanover,  James  City,  Warwick, 

New-Kent,  Williamfburgh,  Elizabeth  City. 

BETWEEN    YORK   AND    RAPPAHANNOCK    RIVERS. 

Caroline,  King  and  Queen,  Middlefex, 

King  William,  Eflex,  Gloucefter. 

BETWEEN    RAPPAHANNOCK    AND    POTOMACK    RIVERS. 

Fairfax,  King  George,  Northumberland^ 

Prince  William,  Richmond.  Lancaiter. 

Stafford,  Weftmoreland, 

EAST    SHORE. 

Accomac,  Northampton. 

THE    FOLLOWING    ARE    NEW    COUNTIES. 

Campbell,  Randolph,  Pendleton, 

Franklin,  Hardy,  Ruflel. 

Harrifon, 

CHIEF    TOWNS. 

There  are  no  townfhips  in  this  State,  nor  any  towns  of  confe- 
quence,  owing,  probably,  to  the  interfection  of  the  country  by  na- 
vigable rivers,  which  brings  the  trade  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  prevents  the  neceffity  of  their  going  in  quefr  of  it  to  a  diflance. 
Williamfburgh,  which,  till  the  year  1780,  was  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, never  contained  above  eighteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and  Nor- 
folk, the  moft  populous  town  they  ever  had  in  Virginia,  contained 
but  ira  thoufand.  The  towns,  or  more  properly  villages  or  hamlets, 
are  as  follow  : 

On  James  river  and  its  waters — Norfolk,  Portfmouth,  Hampton, 
Suffolk,  Smithfield,  Williamfburgh,  Peterfburgh,  Richmond,  the  feat 
of  government,  Manchefter,  Charlottefville,  New  London. — On 
York  liver  and  its  waters,  York,  Newcaftle,  Hanover. — On  Rap- 
pahannock, Urbanna,  Port  Royal,  Frederickfburgh,  Falmouth. — 
On  Potomack  and  its  waters,  Dumfries,  Colcheifer,  Alexandria, 
Winchcftcr,  Staunton. 

4  There 
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There  are  places  a:  which,  like  feme  of  the  foregoing,  the  laws 
have  faid  there  (hall  be  towns,  but  nature  has  laid  there  fhall  nut  ; 
and  ihev  remain  unworthy  oi  enumeration.  Norfolk  will  pro' 
become  the  emporium  for  all  the  trade  of  the  Chefapeak  ba\  and  us 
waters  ;  and  a  canal  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  which  will  probab'y  foon 
be  completed,  will  bring  to  it  all  that  of  Albemarle  found  and  its 
waters.  Secondary  to  tli  s  place,  are  the  towns  at  the  head  of  the 
tide  waters,  to  wir,  Petcriburgh  on  Appamattox,  Richmond  on  fames 
river,  Newcaftle  on  York  river,  Frederickfburgh  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock,  and  Alexandria  on  the  Potomack.  From  th'efe  the  distribution 
will  be  to  fubordinate  fituations  of  the  country.  Accidental  circum- 
ftances,  however,  may  controul  the  indications  of  nature,  and  in  no 
inftances  do  they  do  it  more  frequently  than  in  the  rife  and  fall  of 
towns. 

To  the  foregoing  general  account,  we  had  the  following  more 
particular  defcriptions : 

ALFXANDRIA. 

Alexandria  {lands  on  the  f<  uth  bank  of  Potomatk  river  in  Fairfax 
county  ;  its  fltuation  is  elevated  and  pleafant ;  the  foil  is  clay.  The 
original  fettlers,  anticipating  its  future  growth  and  importance,  laid 
out  the  flreets  upon  the  plan  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  about  fix 
hundred  houfes,  many  of  which  are  handfomely  built,  and  about 
fix  thoufand  inhabitants.  This  town,  upon  opening  the  naviga- 
tion of  Potomack  river,  and  in  confequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  city 
of  Wafhington,  will  probably  be  one  of  the  moll  thriving  commercial 
places  on  the  continent. 

MOUNT    VEfcHON. 

Mount  Vernon,  the  celebrated  feat  of  Prefident  Wafhington,  is 
plealantly  fituated  "en  the  Virginia  bank  or  the  Potomack,  where  it 
is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  the  fea,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven  from  Point 
Look-out,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  nine  miles  below  Alex- 
andria, and  four  miles  above  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  iatc  Col.  Fair- 
fax, called  Bellevoir.  The  area  of  the  mount  is  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  river,  and,  arter  furnifhing  a  lawn  of  five 
acres  in  front,  and  about  the  fame  in  rear  of  the  buildings,  falls  off 
rather  abruptly  on  thofe  two  quarters.  On  the  north  end  it  fu' 
gradually  into  extenfive  pafture  grounds ;  while  cu  :he  fouth  it  (lope? 
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more  fteeply  in  a  (horter  diitance,  and  terminates  with  the  coach- 
houfe,  (tables,  vineyard,  and  nurferies.  On  either  wing  is  a  thick 
grove  of  different  flowering  foreft  trees.  Parallel  with  them,  on  the 
land  fide,  are  two  fpacious  gardens,  into  which  one  is  led  by  two 
Terpentine  gravel  walks, planted  with  weeping  willows  and  fhadyfhrubs. 
The  manfion  houfe  itfelf  (though  much  embellifhed  by,  yet  not 
perfectly  Satisfactory  to  the  chafle  tafte  of  the  prefent  pofleflbr)  ap- 
pears venerable  and  convenient.  The  fuperb  banquetting  room 
has  been  finifhed  lince  he  returned  home  from  the  army.  A  lofty 
portico,  ninety-fix  feet  in  length,  fupported  by  eight  pillars,  has  a 
pleafing  effect  when  viewed  from  the  water ;  the  whole  alfemblage 
of  the  grcen-houfe,  fchool-houfe,  oflices  and  fervants  halls,  when 
feen  from  the  land-fide,  bears  a  refemblance  to  a  rural  village ;  es- 
pecially as  the  lands  on  that  fide  are  laid  out  fomewhat  in  the  form  of 
Englifh  gardens,  in  meadows  and  grafs  grounds,  ornamented  with 
little  copfes,  circular  clumps  and  fingle  trees.  A  fmall  park  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  where  the  Englifh  fallow-deer  and  the  Ameri- 
can wild  deer  are  feen  through  the  thickets,  alternately  with  the  vef- 
fels  as  they  are  failing  along,  add  a  romantic  and  picturefque  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole  fcenery.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  fmall  creek 
to  the  northward,  an  extenfive  plain,  exhibiting  corn  fields  and 
cattle  grazing,  affords  in  fummer  a  luxuriant  landfcape ;  while  the 
blended  verdure  of  woodlands  and  cultivated  declivities,  on  the 
Maryland  fhore,  variegates  the  profpect  in  a  charming  manner.  Such 
are  the  philofophic  ihades  to  which  the  late  commander  in  chief  of 
the  American  armies  retired  from  the  tumultuous  fcenes  of  a  bufy 
world,  and  which  he  has  fince  left  to  dignify,  by  his  unequalled  abi- 
lities, the  molt  important  office  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

FREDERICKSBURCH. 

Frederickfburgh,  in  the  county  of  Spotfylvanrn,  is  fituated  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  Rappahannock  river,  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  contains  about  two  hundred  houfes,  principally  on 
one  ftrcet,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  and  one  thou- 
imd  live  hundred  inhabitants. 

RICHMOND. 

Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Henrico,  is  the  prcfent  feat  of  go- 
vernment, and  frauds  on  the  north  fide  of  James  river,  ju ft  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  and  contains  between  five  and  fix  hundred  houfes, 

and 
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and  from  five  to  fix  thoufand  inhabitants.  Part  of  the  houfes  arc  built 
upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  convenient  for  bufinefa  ;  the  reft  are 
upon  a  hill  which  overlooks  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  com* 
mands  an  extenlive  profpeet  of  the  river  and  adjacent  country.  The 
new  houfes  are  well  built.  A  large  ftatc-houic.  or  capitol,  has  lately 
been  erected  on  the  hill.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  divided 
by  a  creek,  over  which  is  a  convenient  blidge.  A  bridge  between 
th.ee  and  four  hundred  yards  in  length  has  lately  been  thrown  acrof3 
James  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  by  Colonel  Mayo.  That  part 
from  Manchefter  to  the  ifland  is  built  on  fifteen  boats.  From  the 
ifland  to  the  rocks  was  formerly  a  floating  bridge  of  rafts,  but  Colonel 
Mayo  has  now  built  it  of  framed  log  piers.,  filled  with  (lone.  From 
the  rocks  to  the  landing  at  Richmond,  the  bridge  is  continued  on 
framed  piers  filled  with  fione.  This  bridge  connects  Richmond  with 
Manchester  ;  and  as  the  pallengers  pay  toll,  it  produces  a  confidera* 
b!e  revenue  to  Colonel  Mayo,  who  is  the  iole  proprietor. 

The  falls  above  the  bridge  are  feven  miles  in  length.  A  noble  canal 
is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  completed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river, 
which  is  to  terminate  in  a  bafon  of  about  two  acres,  in  the  rown  of 
Richmond.  From  this  bafon  to  the  wharfs  in  the  river  will  be  a 
land  carriage  of  about  a  mile.  This  canal  is  cutting  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  company,  who  have  calculated  the  expenle  at  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  Virginia  money;  this  they  have  divided  into  five 
hundred  fhares  of  fixty  pounds  each.  The  opening  of  this  canal 
promifes  '.he  addition  of  much  wealth  to  Richmond. 

PETERSBURG!}. 

Peterfburgh,  twenty-five  miles  fouthward  of  Richmond,  {lands  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  Appamartox  river,  and  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  houfes  in  two  divisions ;  one  is  upon  a  c  ay  cold  foil,  and  is 
very  dirty,  the  other  upon  a  plain  of  fand  or  loam.  There  is  no 
regularity  and  very  little  elegance  in  Peterlburgh,  it  is  merely  a 
place  of  bufinefs.  The  Free  Mafons  have  a  hall  tolerably  elegant, 
It  is  very  unhealthy,  being  fhut  out  from  the  accefa  of  the  winds 
by  high  hills  on  every  fide.*  This  confincdiitu.  t:on  has  fuch  an  cftccr. 
upon  the  conltitutions  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  very  nearly  re- 
fembie  thofe  of  hard  drinkers  ;   hence,  in  the  opinion  of  phylici;ins, 

It    is  aflcrtcJ,  as   an   undoubted  fac"t,  Sy  a  number  of  gentlemen  well  acqu 
jrith  this  town,  thar,  in  1781,  f  one  child  only  born  in  it  had  arrived    •  ^ 

-  was  a  cripple." 

O  %  they 
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they  require  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ftimulating  aliments  and 
vinous  drinks,  to  keep  up  a  balance  between  the  feveral  functions 
of  the  body. 

About  two  thoufand  two  hundred  hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  in- 
fpected  here  annually.  Like  Richmond,  Williamfburgh,  Alexandria, 
and  Norfolk,  it  is  a  corporation  ;  and  Peterfburgh  city  compre- 
hends a  part  of  three  counties.  The  celebrated  Indian  queon,  Pq- 
cahonta,  from  whom  defcended  the  Randolph  and  Bowling  lamilies, 
formerly  refided  at  this  place.  Peterfburgh  and  its  fuburbs  contain 
about  three  thoufand  inhabitants. 

WILLIAMSBURGH. 

Williamfburgh,  lixty  miles  eafiward  of  Richmond,  is  fituated  be- 
tween two  creeks  ;  one  fading  into  James  river,  the  other  into  York 
river.  The  diftance  of  each  landing  place  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  which,  with  the  difadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  bring  up 
large  veflels,  and  want  of  enterpriie  in  the  inhabitants,  are  the  rea- 
fons  why  ii  never  flourifhed :  it  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  houfes, 
going  fait  to  decay,  and  has  about  fourteen  hundred  inhabitants  ;  it 
5s  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  ftreets,  with  a  fquare  in  the  center, 
through  which  runs  the  principal  ftreet,  eaft  and  weft,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  more  than  an  hundred  feet  wide.  At  the  ends  of  this 
ftreet  are  two  public  buildings,  the  college  and  capitol :  befides  thefe, 
there  is  an  epifcqpal  church,  a  prifon,  a  hofpital  for  lunatics,  and  the 
palace ;  all  of  them  extremely  indifferent.  In  the  capitol  is  a  large 
marble  ftatue,  the  likenefs  of  Narbone  Berkley,  Lord  Botetourt,  a 
man  diftinguifhed  for  his  love  of  piety,  literature  and  good  govern- 
ment, and  formerly  governor  of  Virginia  :  it  was  erected  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  State  fome  time  fince  the  year  1791.  The  capitol  is 
little  better  than  in  ruins,  and  this  elegant  ftatue  is  expofed  to  the 
rudenefs  of  negroes  and  boys,  and  is  fhamefully  defaced.  Everything 
in  Williamfburgh  appears  dull,  forfaken  and  melancholy  ;  there  is 
no  trade  ;  no  amufement,  but  the  infamous  one  of  gaming  j  no  in- 
duftiy,  and.  very  little  appearance  of  religion.  The  unprofperous 
ftate  of  the  col  ege,  but  principally  the  removal  of  the  ieat  of  go- 
vernment, have  contributed  much  to  the  decline  of  this  city. 

YORK-TOWN. 

York-town,  thirteen  miles  eafhvard  from  Williamfburgh,  and  four- 
teen from  Monday's  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  place  of 
3  about 
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about  an  hundred  hollies,  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  York  river, 
and  omains  abour  fiven  hundred  inhabit  nta.  It  has  been  rendered 
famous,  r.Y  the  capture  of  loud  cornwallis  ano  his 
army,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1781,  by  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  America. 

POPULATION. 

In  the  year  17R1,  a  very  inaccurate  cenfus  was  taken.  Several 
coutuies  made  no  return  ;  but  fuppl)  ing  by  conjecture  the  drlicien* 
cics,  the  population  of  Virginia  was  then  computed  ir  five  hundied 
and  fixty  feven  thoufand  fix  hnr.dred  and  fourteen  perions;  according 
to  the  cenfus  of  1790  the  numbers  were  as  follow ; 
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By  comparing  the  two  accounts  taken  at  the  above  different 
periods,  it  appears,  that  the  increafe  in  ten  years  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three,  or  about 
twenty-five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  lixty-feven  per  annum  ;  al- 
lowing for  the  fame  proportional  increafe,  the  prefent  number  of 
inhabitants  in  this  State  cannot  be  lefs  than  nine  hundred  thoufand. 

The  increafe  of  flaves,  during  the  lalt  fourteen  years,  has  been 
lefs  than  it  had  been  obferved  for  a  century  before.  The  reafon  is* 
that  about  thirty  thoufand  flaves  perifhed  with  the  fmall-pox  or 
camp  fever,  caught  from  the  Britifh  army,  or  went  off  with  them 
while  Lord  Cornwallis  was  roving  over  that  State; 


MILITIA. 
Every  able-bodied  freeman,  between  the  ages  of  fixteen  and  fifty* 
is  enrolled  in  the  militia.  Thofe  of  every  county  are  formed  into 
companies,  and  thei'e  again  into  one  or  more  battalions,  according 
to  the  numbers  in  the  county :  they  are  commanded  by  colonels, 
and  other  fubordinate  officers,  as  in  the  regular  fervice.  In  every 
county  ■:.  a  county  lieutenant,  who  commands  the  whole  militia  in 
his  county,  but  ranks  only  as  a  colonel  in  the  field.     They  have  no 

general 
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general  officers  always  exifting:  thefe  arc  appointed  orcafionally, 
when  an  invafion  or  iufurrection  happens,  and  their  commiifion  deter* 
mines  with  the  occalion.  The  governor  is  head  of  the  military  as  well 
as  of  the  civil  power.  The  kiw  requires  every  militia  man  to  provide 
himfelf  with  the  arms  uiual  in  the  regular  fervice.  But  this  injunction 
has  always  been  indifferently  complied  with,  and  the  arms  they  had 
have  been  fo  frequently  called  for  to  arm  the  regulars,  that  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  they  are  entirely  difarmed.  In  the  middle 
country  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  them  may  have  l'uch  firelocks  as  they 
had  provided  todeftroy  the  noxious  animals  which  in  fed  their  farms  ; 
and  on  the  weftern  tide  of  the  Blue  Ridge  they  are  generally  armed 
with  rifles. 

The  interfection  of  Virginia,  by  fo  many  navigable  rivers,  renders 
it  almoft  incapable  of  defence:  as  the  land  will  not  fupport  a  great 
number  of  people,  a  force  cannot  foon  be  collected  to  repel  a  fudden 
invafion.  If  the  militia  bear  the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  now,  as  in  1782,  they  amount  to  more  than  fixty-eight 
thoufand, 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  firfr  fettlers  in  this  country  were  emigrants  from  England,  of 
the  Englifh  church,  juft  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flufhed 
with  complete  victory  over  the  religious  of  all  other  perfuafions. 
Pofleffed,  as  they  became,  of  the  powers  of  making,  adminifrering, 
and  executing  the  laws,  they  (hewed  equal  intolerance  in  this  country 
with  their  Prefbyterian  brethren,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  northern 
government ;  the  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  perfecution  in 
England.  They  caft  their  eyes  on  thefe  new  countries  as  afylums  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom:  but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the 
reigning  feet.  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  affembly  of  1659,  i66z, 
aid  1693,  had  made  it  penal  in  parents  to  refufe  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized,  and  prohibited  the  unlawful  afiembling  of  Quakers  ; 
had  made  it  penal  for  any  mafter  of  a  veifel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into 
the  State,  and  had  ordered  thofe  already  here,  and  fuch  as  fhould 
come  thereafter,  to  be  imprifoned  till  they  fhould  abjure  the  country; 
had  provided  a  milder  punifhment  for  their  firft  and  fecond  return,  but 
death  for  their  third  ;  had  inhibited  all  perfons  from  furFering  their 
meetings  in  or  near  their  houfes,  entertaining  them  individually,  or 
difpofing  of  books  which  fupported  their  tenets.  If  no  capital  execu- 
tion took  place  there,  as  did  in  New-England,  it  was  not  owing  to 
Vol.  III.  P  mode- 
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moderation  of  the  church,  or  fpirit  of  the  legiflature,  as  may  be  mi 
ferred  from  the  law  itfelf ;  but  to  hiftorical  circumftances  which  have 
not  been  handed  down  to  us.  The  Anglicans  retained  full  poffeffion 
of  the  country  about  a  century.  Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep 
in,  and  the  great  care  of  the  government  to  fupport  their  own  church, 
having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of  indolence  in  its  clergy,  two  thirds 
of  the  people  had  become  Diffenters  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  revolution.  The  laws,  indeed,  were  ftill  opprefiive  on  them, 
but  the  fpirit  of  the  one  party  had  fubfided  into  moderation,  and 
the  other  had  rifen  to  a  degree  of  determination  which  commanded 
refpect, 

Theprefent  ftate  of  the  laws  on  the  fubject  of  religion  is  as  follows  : 
the  Convention  of  May  1776,  in  their  declaration  of  rights,  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  truth,  and  a  natural  right,  that  the  exercife  of  reli- 
gion (hould  be  free  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  form  on  that  decla- 
ration the  ordinance  of  government,  inflead  of  taking  up  every  prin- 
ciple declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  guarding  it  by  legiflativefanc- 
tion,  they  palled  over  that  which  afferted  their  religious  rights,  leaving 
them  as  they  found  them.  Thefame  Convention,  however,  when  they 
met  as  a  part  of  the  General  Affembly,  in  October,  1776,  re- 
pealed all  acts  of  Parliament  which  had  rendered  criminal  the  main- 
taining any  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  the  forbearing  to  repair  to 
church,  and  the  exerciling  any  mode  of  worfhip  ;  and  fufpended  the 
laws  giving  falaries  to  the  clergy,  which  fuipenlion  was  made  per- 
petual in  October,  1779.  Statutory  oppreffions  in  religion  being  thus 
wiped  away,  the  Virginians  remained  under  thoie  only  impofed  by  the 
common  law,  or  by  their  own  act  of  Affembly,  till  1785,  at  which 
time  all  reftraints  and  civil  incapacities  on  account  of  religion  were  done 
away.  At  the  common  law,  herefy  was  a  capital  offence,  punifhabie  by 
burning.  Its  definition  was  left  to  the  eccleiiaitical  judges  before  whom 
the  conviction  was,  till  the  ftatute  of  the  ift  Eliz.  c.  1.  cirenmfcrbed  it, 
by  declaring,  that  nothing  lhould  be  deemed  herefy,  but  what  had  been 
fo  determined  by  authority  of  the  canonical  fcriptures,  or  by  one  ot 
the  four  firft  general  councils,  or  by  fome  other  council  having  for  the 
grounds  of  their  declaration  the  exprefs  and  plain  words  of  the  fcrip- 
tures. Herefy,  thus  circumfcribed,  being  an  offence  at  the  common 
law,  their  act  of  Affembly  of  October,  1777,  c.  17.  gives  cogni- 
zance of  it  to  the  general  court,  by  declaring,  that  "  the  jurifdiction 
of  that  court  fhall  be  general  in  all  matters  at  the  common  law."  The 
execution  is  by  the  writ  Dc  bareticQ  comhurendo.     By  their  own  act 

of 
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of  Aflcmbly  of  1705,  c.  30,  ifaperfon  brought  up  in  the  Chriftian 
religion  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  a  ire  1  ted  there 
are  more  Gods  than  one,  or  denied  the  Chriftian  religion  to  be  true, 
or  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  is  punifliablc  on  the 
full  offence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or  employment  eccleliaf- 
tical,  civil  or  military  ;  on  the  fecond,  by  difability  to  fue,  to  take 
any-gift  or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  and 
by  three  years  imprilbnmcnt  without  bail.  A  father's  light  to  the 
cuftody  of  his  own  children  being  founded  in  law  on  his  right  of 
guardianlhip,  this  being  taken  away,  they  may  of  com  fc  be  fevered 
from  him,  and  put,  by  the  authority  of  a  court,  into  more  orthodox 
hands.  This  is  a  fummary  view  of  that  religious  Jktvery,  under 
which  a  people  have  been  willing  to  remain,  who  have  lavifhed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  eftablifhment  of  their  civil  freedom.  The 
error  feems  not  fufficiently  eradicated,  that  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  fubject  to  the  coercion  of  . 
the  laws.  But  rulers  can  have  authority  over  fuch  natural  rights  only 
as  have  been  fubmitted  to  them.  The  rights  of  confeience  were 
never  fubmitted  ;  man  could  not  fubmit  them  :  he  is  anfwerable  for 
them  to  God.  The  legitimate  powers  of  government  extend  to  fuch 
acts  only  as  are  injurious  to  others  ;  but  it  does  mc  no  injury  for  my 
neighbour  to  fay  there  are  twenty  gods,  or  no  god  ;  it  neither  picks 
my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  leg.  If  it  be  laid,  his  teitimony  in  a  court 
of  juftice  cannot  be  relied  on,  reject  it  then,  and  be  the  ffigma  on 
him.  Conftraint  may  make  him  worfe,  by  making  him  a  hypocrite, 
but  it  will  never  make  him  a  better  man.  It  may  fix  him  obftinately 
in  his  errors,  but  will  not  cure  them.  Reafgn  and  free  inquiry  arc 
the  only  effectual  agents  againft  error.  Give  a  loofe  to  them,  they 
will  fupport  the  true  religion,  by  bringing  every  falfe  one  to  their 
tribunal,  to  the  tell  of  their  inveltigation.  They  are  the  natural 
enemies  of  error,  and  of  error  only.  Had  not  the  Roman  govern- 
ment permitted  free  inquiry,  Chriitianity  could  never  have  been  in- 
troduced. Had  not  free  inquiry  been  indulged,  at  the  a?ra  of  refor- 
mation, the  corruptions  of  Chriilianity  could  not  have  been  purged 
away.  If  it  be  retrained  now,  the  prefent  corruptions  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  new  ones  encouraged.  Was  the  government  to  prci'cribe 
to  us  our  medicine  and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in  fuch  keeping  as 
our  fouls  are  now.  Thus  in  France  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden 
as  a  medicine,  and  the  potatoe  as  an  article  of  food.  Government  is 
jufl  as  infallible  too,  when  it  fixe  s  fyfteqat  io  phyfics.     Galileo  was 
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fent  to  the  inqnifition  for  affirming  that  the  earth  was  a  fphere ;  th«> 
government  had  declared  it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and  Galilea 
was  obliged  to  abjure  his  error.  This  error,  however,  at  length 
prevailed,  the  earth  became  a  globe,  and  Defcartes  declared  it  wag 
whirled  round  its  axis  by  a  vortex.  The  government  in  which  ha 
Jived  was  wife  enough  to  fee  that  this  was  no  queftion  of  civil  jurifdic-. 
didtion,  or  we  fhould  all  have  been  involved  by  authority  in  vortices. 
In  fact,  the  vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newtonian  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation  is  now  more  firmly  eftablifhed,  on  the  bafis  of 
reafon,  than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  ftep  in,  and  ta 
make  it  an  article  of  neceffary  faith.  Reafon  and  experiment  have 
been  indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It  is  error  alone 
which  needs  the  fupport  of  government ;  truth  can  ftand  by  itfelf. 
Subject  opinion  to  coercion,  whom  will  you  make  your  inquifitors  ? 
Fallible  men  ;  men  governed  by  bad  paffions,  by  private  as  ■  well  as. 
public  reafons.  And  why  fubject  it  to  coercion  ?  To  produce  unifor- 
mity.  But  is  uniformity  of  opinion  defirable  ?  No  more  than  of  face 
and  ftature.  Introduce  the  bed  of  Procruftes  then,  and  as  there  is 
clanger  that  the  large  men  may  beat  the  fmall,  make  us  all  of  a  fize, 
by  lopping  the  former  and  flretching  the  latter.  Difference  of  opi? 
nion  is  advantageous  in  religion.  The  feveral  fefts  perform  the 
office  of  a  cenfor  morum  over  each  other.  But  is  uniformity  attain- 
able ?  Millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children,  fince  the  in- 
troduction of  Chriftianity,  have  been  burnt,  tortured,  fined  and  im- 
prifoned ;  yet  we  have  not  advanced  one  flep  towards  it.  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  coercion  ?  To  make  one  half  the  world  fools,  and 
the  other  half  hypocrites;  to  fupport  roguery  and  error  all  over  the 
earth.  Let  us  reflect  that  this  globe  is  inhabited  by  a  thoufand  millions 
of  people  ;  that  thefe  profefs  probably  a  thoufand  different  fyftems  of 
religion  ;  that  ours  is  but  one  of  that  thoufand  ;  that  if  there  be  but 
one  right,  and  ours  that  one,  we  fhould  wifh  to  fee  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  wandering  fefts  gathered  into  the  fold  of  truth.  But 
againft  fuch  a  majority  we  cannot  effect  this  by  force.  Reafon  and 
perfuafion  are  the  only  practicable  inftruments.  To  make  way  for. 
thefe,  free  inquiry  muff  be  indulged  ;  and  how  can  we  wifh  others 
to  indulge  it  while  we  refufe  it  ourfelves.  But  every  ftate,  fays  an  in- 
quifitor,  has  efrablifhed  fome  religion.  We  reply,  no  two  have  ef- 
tablifiied  the  fame.  Is  this  a  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  eftablifh- 
ments  ?  Many  of  the  States,  particularly  Pennfylvania  and  New- 
\ork,  however,  have  long  fublifted  without  any  eftablifliment  at  all. 

The 
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The  experiment  was  new  and  doubtful,  when  they  madf  it;  it  hag 
aniwered  beyond  conception;  they  flourifh  infinitely.  Religion  is 
well  fupported  ;  of  various  kind?,  indeed,  but  all  fufKcient  to  pre- 
ferve  peace  and  order  :  or  if  a  feet  arifes,  whole  tenets  would  fub- 
vert  morals,  good  fenfe  has  fair  play,  and  reafons  and  ljiughs  it  out 
of  doors,  without  fufferingthe  State  to  be  troubled  with  it.  They 
do  not  hang  fo  many  malefactors  as  in  England  ;  they  are  not  more 
disturbed  with  religious  diflenfions  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  morality 
is  pure  and  their  harmony  is  unparalleled  ;  this  can  be  aferibed  to 
nothing  but  their  unbounded  tolerance,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  cir- 
cumstance in  which  they  differ  from  every  nation  on  earth,  France 
excepted.  They  have  made  the  happy  diicovery,  that  the  way  to 
filencc  religious  difputes,  is  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

The  prefent  denominations  of  Chrillinns  in  Virginia  are  Prefbytc- 
rians,  who  are  the  moil  numerous,  and  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  State  j  Epifcopalians,  who  are  the  moil  ancient  fettlers,  and  oc- 
cupy the  ealtern  and  firft  fettled  parts  of  the  State.  Intermingled  with 
thele  are  great  numbers  of  Bapiills  and  Methodifts. 

Virginia  prides  itfelf  in  being  "  The  Ancient  Dominion."  It  hrrs 
produced  ibme  of  the  moftdifUnguifhed  and  influential  men  that  have 
been  active  in  effecting  the  two  late  grand  and  important  revolutions 
jn  America.  Her  political  and  military  character  will  rank  among 
the  fiat  in  the  page  of  hiftory  :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  cha- 
racter has  been  obtained  for  the  Virginians  by  a  few  eminent  men; 
who  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  their  public  tranfactions,  and  who,  in 
fhort,  govern  Virginia ;  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not 
concern  themfelves  with  politics ;  fo  that  their  government,  though 
nominally  republican,  is,  in  fact,  oligarchical  or  ariltocratical. 

The  Virginians  who  are  rich,  are  in  general  fenfible,  polite,  and 
hofpitablc,  and  of  an  independent  fpirit.  The  poor  are  ignorant  and 
abject,  but  all  are  of  an  inquihtive  turn.  A  confiderable  proportion 
of  the  people  are  much  addicted  to  gaming,  drinking,  {"wearing, 
horle-racing,  cock-fighting,  and  molt  kinds  of  cliflipation.  There 
is  a  much  greater  difparity  between  the  Vich  and  the  poor,  in  Vir- 
ginia, than  in  any  of  the  northern  States.  The  native  inhabitants 
are  too  generally  unacquainted  with  bufinefs,  owing  to  their  pride, 
and  falfe  notions  of  greatnefs.  Eefore  the  revolution  they  confulered 
it  as  beneath  a  gentleman  to  attend  to  mercantile  concerns,  and  devo- 
ted their  time  principally  to  amufement.     By  thele  means  the  Scotch 

people 
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people  and  other  foreigners  who  came  among  them,  became  their 
merchants,  and  fuddenly  grew  rich. 

There  muft,  doubtlefs,  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the  manners  of 
the  people  produced  by  the  exiftence  of  ilavery  among  them.  The 
whole  commerce  between  mailer  and  Have  is  a  perpetual  exercife  of 
the  moll  boifterous  paflions,  the  moft'  unremitting  defpotiim  on  the 
one  part,  and  degrading  fubmiflion  on  the  other.  The  children 
fee  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This 
quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him ,  from  his  cradle  to  his 
grave  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could 
find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  retrain- 
ing the  intemperance  of  paffion  towards  his  flave,  it  fhould  always  be 
a  fufficient  one  that  his  child  is  prelent ;  but  generally  it  is  not  fuf- 
ficient. The  parent  ftorms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  fame  airs  in  the  circle  of  fmaller  flaves, 
gives  a  loofe  to  his  worft  of  paffions,  and  thus  nurfed,  educated,  and 
tlaily  exercifed  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  ftamped  by  it  with  odious 
peculiarities.  The  man  muft  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  man- 
ners and  morals  undepraved  by  fuch  circumftances.  And  with  what 
execration  fhould  the  ftatefman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half 
the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms 
thofe  into  defpots,  and  thefe  into  enemies  ;  deftroys  the  morals  of  the 
one  part,  and  the  amor  patriae  of  the  other.  For  if  a  flave  can  have 
a.  country  in  this  world,  it  muft  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that 
in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labour  for  another  j  in  which  he  muft 
lock  up  the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on 
his  individual  endeavours  to  the  evanifhment  of  the  human  race,  or 
entail  his  own  miferable  condition  on  the  endlefs  generations  pro* 
eeeding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  induftry 
alfo  is  deftroyed.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  man  will  labour  for 
bimfelf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.  This  ia  fotrue,  that 
of  the  proprietors  of  Haves  a  very  fmall  proportion,  indeed,  are  ever 
feen  to  labour.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fecure 
when  they  have  removed  their  only  firm  balis,  a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  thefe  liberties  are  of  the  gift  of  God  ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ? 

It  is  impoflible  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  thisfubjecl  through 
the  various  confiderations  of  policy,  of  morals,  of  hiftory,  natural 
and  civil.  We  muft  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  ultimately  force 
their  way  into  every  one's  mind  ;  a  change  in  this  State  has  been  per- 
ceptibly 
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ceptible  ever  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  prefent  government.  Th« 
fpirit  of  the  mafter  has  abated,  and  that  of  the  Have  arifen  from  the 
duft,  his  condition  is  now  mollified,  and  the  way  at  length  prepared 
by  the  federal  government  for  a  total  emancipation,  and  this  with 
the  confent  of  the  mafters,  and  not  by  their  extirpation.  Before, 
the  general  government  of  America  undertook  the  noble  work  of 
cutting  up  flavery  by  the  roots,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
total  emancipation,  the  State  of  Virginia  had  as  a  body  politic, 
made  fome  advances;  and  fome  private  gentlemen  had  like-vile  ex- 
erted themfelves  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  in  the  caufe  of  the 
oppreffed  Africans.  A  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  of  Nomina,  in  this  State, 
in  the  year  1790,  emancipated  no  lefs  a  number  than  four  hundred 
and  forty-two  flaves.  This  is  a  facrifice  on  the  altar  cf  humanity  of 
perhaps  an  hundred  thoufand  dollars.     Vote  him  a  triumph,  crown 

him  with  laurels,  and  let  the  millions  liften  while  he  tings 

"  I  would  not  have  a  flave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  fleep, 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  finews  bought  and  fold  have  ever  earn'tf. 

No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Tuft  eftimation  priz'd  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  flave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fallen  them  on  him."* 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

Eefore  the  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  paid  but  little  attefLtttm 
to  the  manufacture  of  their  owncloathing.  It  has  been  thought  they 
ukd  to  import  as  much  as  feven-eightj  of  their  cloathing,  and  that 
they  now  manufacture  three-quarters  of  it.  We  have  before  men- 
tioned that  confiderable  quantities  of  iron  am  manufactured  in 
this  State.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  manufacture  of  lead  ;  befides 
which  they  have  few  others  of  confequence.  The  people  are  much. 
attached  to  agriculture,  and  prefer  foreign  manufactures, 

Eefore  the  war  this  State  exported,  communibus  minis,  according  to 
the  beft  information  that  could  be  obtained,  as  follows  : 

*   As  a  proof  that  thefe  arc  the  fentiments  of  this  gentleman,  we  hc^  leave  to  intro- 
he  following  quotation  from   a  let:cr  of  his  on  the   fituation  of  the  flaves,   &c.  in 
this  State,  ani  the  abolition  6f  the  flave  Irak,  written  to  a  I  .  liter. 

w  Tl  sfflavery  indi.atcs  vlky  OR.BA.T  bjphaviiv  of  mind,"  Sec. 

1  Tobacc# 
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Articles. 

*  t  1.     •    ii      ■ 

Tobacco      ■     i     .      .     i 

Wheat    ...... 

Indian  corn  *      .      *      .-      . 

Shipping      ..... 

Mafts,  plank's,  fkantling,  fhia- 
gles,  and  ilaves     .    . 

Tar,  pitch,  fend  turpentine 

Peltry,  viz.  f^ins  of  deer,  bea- 
vers, otter:?,  mufk  rats,  ra- 
coons, foxes,  &c. 

Pork . 

Flax-feed,  hefnp,  and  cotton   . 

Pit-coal  and  {.fig  iron 

Peas 

Beef       .      .      .      .      .      .      . 

Sturgeon,  white  fhad,  herring 

Brandy,  from  peaches  and  ap-  ] 
pies,  and  whifkey     .      .     J 

Hori'es    .  


Quantity. 


Am.  in  Dollars; 


55,ooohhds.of  ioolb 
800,000  bufhels 
600,000  bufhels 


303ooo  barrels 

iSohhds.of  6oolb 
4,000  barrels 


5,000  bufhels 
1,000  barrels 


1,6*0,000 
666,666^ 
200,000 
100,000 

66, 666 1 

40,000 

42,000 

40,000 
8,000 
6,666f 

3>333t 
3»333t 
3»333t 

i,666| 
i,666f 

2>833>333y* 


The  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  in  the  year  fucceeding  Oc- 
tober 1,  1790,  Confifting  chiefly  of  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
table,  was  three:  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  twi^nty-feven  dollars.  About  forty  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  tobacco  only  were  exported  this  year. 

In  the  year  17  58,  this  State  exported  feventy  thoufand  hogfheads 
of  tobacco,  which  was  the  greateft  quantity  ever  produced  in  this 
country  in  one  year.  But  its  culture  has  faft  declined  fince  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  that  of  wheat  taken  its  place.  The  price 
which  it  commands  at  market  will  not  enable  the  planter  to  cultivate 
it.  Were  the  fuppl'y  (till  to  depend  on  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone, 
as  its  culture  becomes  more  difficult,  this  price  would  rife,  fo  as  to 
enable  the  planter  to  furmount  thofe  difficulties  and  to  live.  But  the 
weftern  country  on  the  Miffiffippi,  and  the  midlands  of  Georgia, 
having  frefh  and  fertile  lands  in  abundance,  and  a  hotter  fun,  are 
able  to  underfell  tbefe  two  States,  and  will  oblige  them  in  time  to 
abandon  the  rai'ing  of  tobacco  altogether.  And  a  happy  obligation  for 
them  it  will  be.     It  is  a  culture  productive  of  infinite  wretchednefs. 


*  This  fnm  is  equal  to  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  VirginJa  money,  fix 
1  undicd and  nl  v  feven thoufasd  one  hundred  for1: ■-'•two  guineas. 

Thofc 
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T/hofe  employed  in  it  arc  10  a  continued  State  of  exertion  beyond  the 
powers  of  nature  to  fupport.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  railed  by 
them  ;  fo  that  the  men  and  animals  on  thcfe  faims  are  badly  fed,  and 
the  earth  is  rapidly  impoverished.  The  cultivation  of  wheat  i:-  the  re- 
verfe  in  every  circumftance.  Befides  cloathing  the  earth  with  her- 
bage, and  preferring  its  fertility,  it  feeds  the  labourers  plentifully, 
requires  from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except  in  the  feafon  of 
harveft,  raifes  great  numbers  of  animals  for  food  and  fervicc,  and 
diffiiies  plenty  and  happinefs  among  the  whole.  It  is  eafier  to  raife 
an  hundred  bulhcls  of  wheat  than  a  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco,  and 
it  is  worth  more  when  produced. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay  what  are  the  articles  either  of  neceflity,  com- 
fort, or  luxury,  which  cannot  be  railed  here,  as  every  thing  hardier 
than  the  olive,  and  as  hardy  as  thejfo,  may  be  raifed  in  the  open  air. 
Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  indeed,  are  not  between  thefe  limits  ;  and 
habit  having  placed  them  among  the  necelTaries  of  life  with  the  weal- 
thy, as  long  as  thefe  habits  remain,  they  muft  go  for  them  to  thofe 
countries  which  are  able  to  furniflithem. 

COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  LITERATURE,  &c. 

The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  founded  in  the  time  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  granted  to  it  twenty  thoufand  acrea 
of  land,  and  a  penny  a  pound  duty  on  certain  tobaccoes  exported  from 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by  the  ftatute  of  25 
Car.  II.  The  AlTembly  alfo  gave  it,  by  temporary  laws,  a  duty  on 
liquors  imported,  and  fkins  and  furs  exported.  From  thefe  refourcc3 
it  received  upwards  of  three  thoufand  pounds.  The  bui'  lings  are  of 
brick,  fuflicient  for  an  indifferent  accommodation  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  ftudents.  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be  under  the  government 
of  twenty  vifitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legislators,  and  to  have  a  prefi- 
dent  and  fix  profelTors,  who  were  incorporated  :  it  was  allowed  a 
reprefentative  in  the  General  AlTembly.  Under  this  charter,  a  pro- 
fefTorfhip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  a  profelTor  of  mathema- 
tics, one  of  moral  philofophy,  and  two  of  divinity,  were  eft  ibhfhed. 
To  thefe  were  annexed,  for  a  fixth  profefibrfhip,  a  confiderable  do- 
nation by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  England,  for  the  inftruction  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  convcrfion  to  Chriftianity  :  this  was  called  the  profefforfhip 
of  Bratferton,  from  an  eftate  of  that  name  in  England,  purchafld 
with  the  monies  given.  The  admiffion  of  the  learners  of  Latin  md 
Vol.  Ill,  Q,  "      Greek 
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Greek  filled  the  college  with  children  :  this  rendering  it  difagreea-* 
ble  to  the  young  gentlemen  already  prepared  for  entering  on  the 
fciences,  they  defifted  from  reforting  to  it,  and  thus  the  fchools 
for  mathematics  and  moral  philofophy,  which  might  have  been 
of  fome  fervice,  became  of  very  little  ufe.  The  revenues  too  were 
exhaufted  in  accommodating  thofe  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  ru- 
diments of  fcience.  After  the  prefent  revolution,  the  vifitors  having 
no  power  to  change  thofe  circumftances  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
college  which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  confined 
in  the  number  of  profeflbrfhips,  undertook  to  change  the  ob- 
jects of  the  profeffoi  fhips.  They  excluded  the  two  fchools  for  divi- 
vinity,  and  that  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  fubftituted 
others ;  fix  that  at  prefent  they  ftand  thus — a  profefforfhip  for  law 
and  police ;  anatomy  and  medicine  ;  natural  philofophy  and  mathe- 
matics ;  moral  philofophy,  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  fine 
arts  ;  modern  languages ;   for  the  Brafferton. 

Meafures  have  been  taken  to  increafe  the  number  of  profefibrlhips, 
as  well  for  the  purpofe  of  fubdividing  thofe  already  inftituted,  as  of 
adding  others  for  other  branches  of  fcience.  To  the  profefforfhips 
ufually  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfities  of  Europe,  it  would  feem  proper 
to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  of  the  north,  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  our  own  languages,  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  hiftory.  The  purpofes  of  the  Brafferton  inftitution  would  be 
better  anfwered  by  maintaining  a  perpetual  million  among  the  Indian 
tribes  ;  the  object  of  which,  befides  inftnuting  them  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Chriftianity,  as  the  founder  requires,  fhould  be  to  collect 
their  traditions,  laws,  cuftoms,  languages,  and  other  circumftances 
which  might  lead  to  a  difcovery  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or 
defcent  from  other  nations.  When  thefe  objects  are  accomplished 
with  one  tribe,  the  milfionary  might  pafs  on  to  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  huge,  mifliapen  pile  ;  "  which  but  that  it 
has  a  root,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick  kiln."  In  1787,  there  were 
about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  college,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  were  law  Undents.  The  academy  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county  has  been  erected  into  a  college  by  the  name  of  Hampden 
Sydney  college.  It  has  been  a  flourifliing  feminary,  but  is  now,faid 
to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  feveral  academies  in  Virginia  j  one  at  Alexandria,  one 
at  Norfolk,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since 
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Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Virginia  have 
been  rcvifLd  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  who  have  re- 
ported their  work  to  the  AiTemhly  ;  one  object  ol  this  revifal  was  to 
cliffufe  knowledge  more  generally  through  the  malsoi  the  people, 
The  bill  ioi  thi  puipofe  "  propofes  to  lay  off  every  county  intofmall 
diftrii\s  of  five  or  fix  miles  fipjare,  called  hundred?,  and  in  each  of 
them  t.'  eftablifh  a  tchool  for  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. The  tutor  to  be  uipported  by  the  hundred,  and  all  perionsin  it 
entitled  to  lend  their  children  three  years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer 
as  they  pleafe,  paying  for  it.  Thefe  fchools  to  be  under  a  vifitor, 
who  is  annually  to  chufe  the  boy  of  the  beft  genius  in  the  tchool,  of 
thofe  whofe  parents  are  too  poor  to  give  them  farther  education,  and 
to  fend  him  forward  to  one  of  the  grammar  fchools,  of  which  twenty 
are  propofed  to  be  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  teach- 
ing Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  or  numerical 
arithmetic.  Of  the  boys  thus  lent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made 
at  the  grammar  fchools,  for  one  or  two  years,  and  the  beft  genius  of 
the  whole  feiected  and  continued  fix  years,  and  the  refidue  diimifTed ; 
by  this  means  twenty  of  the  beft  geniufies  will  be  taken  from  the  mais 
annually,  and  inftrucfed,  at  the  public  expenfe,  lo  far  as  the  gram- 
mar fchools  go.  At  the  end  of  fix  years  inftruction,  one  half  aie  to 
be  difcontinued,  from  among  whom  the  grammar  fchools  will  pro- 
bably be  fupplied  with  future  matters,  and  the  other  half,  who  are 
to  be  chofen  for  the  fuperiority  of  their  parts  and  difpofition,  are  to 
be  fent  and  continued  three  years  in  the  ttudy  of  fuch  fcienees  as 
they  fhall  rhufe,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which  is 
propofed  to  be  enlarged,  as  has  been  explained,  and  extended  to 
all  the  ufeful  fcienees.  The  ultimate  refult  of  the  whole  feheme  of 
education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State  reading, 
writing,  and  common  arithmetic ;  turning  out  ten  annually  of 
fuperior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually, 
of  ftill  fuperior  parts,  who,  to  thofe  branches  of  learning,' fliall  have 
added  fuch  of  the  fcienees  as  their  genius  (hall  have  led  them  to  ; 
the  furnifh;ng  to  the  wealthier  part  of  the  people  convenient  fchools,  at 
which  their  children  may  be  educated,  at  their  own  expenfe.  The 
general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to  the. 
years,  to*  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of  every  one,  and  directed 
to  their  freedom  and  happinefs.  Specific  details  were  not  proper  for 
the  law  :  thefe  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  viators  entrufted  with  its 

Qjj  cxecu- 
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execution.     The  firft  ftage  of  this  education  being  the  fchools  of  the- 
hundreds,  wherein  the  great  mafs  of  the  people  will  receive  their  in- 
ftru&ion,  the  principal  foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here. 
The  firft  elements  of  morality  may  be  inftilled  into  their  minds;  fuch 
as,  when  farther  developed  as  their  judgments  advance  in  ftrength, 
may  teach  them  how  to  promote  their  own  greateft  happinefs,  by 
fhewingthem  that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which 
nature  has  placed  them,  but  is  always  the  refult  of  a  good  confcience, 
good  health,  occupation,  and  freedom  in  all  juft  purfuits.     Thofe 
whom  either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of  the  State, 
fhall  deftine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  grammar 
fchools,  which  conftitute  the  next  ftage,  there  to  be  luftructcd  in  the 
languages.    As  foot,  as  they  are  of  a  fufticient  age,  it  is  luppofed  they 
will  be   lent  on  from  the  grammar  fchools  to  the  univeriity,  which 
constitutes  the  third  and  laft  ftage,  there  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  which 
may  be  adapted  to  their  views.     By  that  part  of  the  plan  which  pre- 
fcribes  the  feleftion  of  the  youths  of  genius  from  amodg  the  claffes  of 
the  poor,  the  State  will  avail  itfelf  of  thofe  talents  which  nature  has 
fown  as  libeially  among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perifh  without 
life,  if  not  fought  for  and  cultivated.     But  of  all  the  views  of  this  law 
none  is  more  important,  none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  render- 
ing the  people  the  fafe,  as   they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their 
own  liberty  :  for  this  purpofe,  the  reading  in  the  firft  ftage,  where 
they  will   receive  their  own  education,  is  pi  opoied,  to  be    !.  e  1>  his- 
torical. Hiftory.   by  appnfing  them  of  the  paft,  will  enable  them  to 
judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of  other 
times  and  other  nations  ;   it  will  qualify  them  as  judges  of  the  actions 
find  defigns  of  men ;   it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition  under 
every  d'fguife  it  may  aflume  ;   and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views. 
In  every  government  on  earth  there  is  lome  trait  of  human  weak- 
nefs,  fome  germ  of  corruption  and   degeneracy,  which  cunning  will 
difcover,  and   wickednefs    infenftbly   open,    cultivate   and    improve. 
Every  government  degenerates  when  trufted  to  the  rulers  of  the  peo- 
ple a'oue:    the  people  themielves   therefore   are  its  only  fafe  depo- 
fitoues;   and  to  render  even  them  fafe,  their  minds  muft  be  improved] 
to     certain  degree  i  this,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is  neceflary,  though 
jt  be  eflentially  neceflary.     The  influence  over  government  muft  be 
fhareu  among  all  the  people.     If  every  individual  which  compotes 
their  mafs  participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,    the  government 
will  be  fafe ;  becauie  the  corrupting  the  whole  mafs  will  exceed  any 
£  private 
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private  refourees  of  wealth  ;  and  jmblic  ones  cannot  be  provided  but 
by  levies  on  the  people:  in  this  cale  every  man  would  have  CO  p.\y 
his  own  price.  The  government  of  Great-Britain  has  been  cor- 
rupted, becaufe  but  one  man  in  thirty  has  a  right  to  vote  for  mem- 
ben  of  Parliament.  The  fellers  of  the  government  therefore  get 
twenty-nine  parts  out  of  thirty  of  their  price  clear. 

The  excellent  mcalures  for  the  diffufion  ot  ufeful  knowledge, 
which  the  rorcmentioned  bill  propofes,  have  not  yet  been  carried  into 
effect.  And  it  will  be  happy  if  the  great  inequality  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  citizens ;  the  pride,  the  independence,  and  the  in- 
dolence of  one  clafs,  and  the  poverty  and  dqxelfion  of  the  other, 
do  not  prove  iniuperable  diiHculties  in  the  way  of  their  univerial 
operation. 


CONSTITUTION. 

The  Conftitution,  which  was  the  fir  ft  that  was  formed  in  the 
whole  United  States,  is  as  follows : 

We,  the  delegates  and  reprefentatives  of  the  good  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, do  declare  the  future  form  of  government  of  V  irginia  to  be  as 
followeth  : 

The  legiflative,  executive  and  judiciary  departments  (hall  be  fe- 
parate  and  diiHncr,  lb  that  neither  exercife  the  powers  properly  be- 
longing to  the  other  ;  nor  fliall  any  perfon  exercile  the  powers  of 
more  than  one  of  them  at  the  fame  time,  except  that  the  juftiees  of 
the  county  courts  fliall  be  eligible  to  either  Houi'e  of  AfLmblv. 

The  legiflative  fliall  be  formed  of  two  diftinct  branches,  who,  to 
getjier,  fliall  be  a  complete  legiflature.  They  fliall  meet  once,  or 
oftener,  every  year,  and  fliall  be  called,  The  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia.  One  of  thefe  fhall  be  called,  The  House  of  De- 
legates, and  confift  of  two  reprefentatives  to  be  chofen  for  each 
county,  and  for  the  diltrict  of  Weft-Augufta,  annually,  of  Inch 
men  as  actually  refide  in  and  are  freeholders  of  the  fame,  or  duly 
qualified  according  to  law  j  and  alio  of  one  delegate  or  reprefenta- 
tive  to  be  chofen  annually  for  the  city  of  Williamfburgh,  and  one 
for  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  and  a  reprefentative  for  each  of  fuch 
other  cities  and  boroughs  as  may  hereafter  be  allowed  particular  re- 
prefentation  by  the  legiflature  ;  but  when  any  city  01  borough  fliall 
fo  decreafe,  as  that  the  number  of  perfons  having  right  of  funrage 
therein  fliall  have  been  for  the  Ipace  of  feven  years  fucccffively  lefs 

than 
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than  half  the  number  of  voters  in  fome  one  county  in  Virginia,  fuch 
city  or  borough  thenceforward  fhall  ce'afe  to  fend  a  delegate  or  re- 
prefentative  to  the  Affembly. 

The  other  fliall  be  called,  The  Senate,  and  confift  of  twenty- 
four  members,  of  whom  thirteen  fianll  conftitute  a  Houfe  to  proceed 
on  bnfinefs,  for  whofe  election  the  different  counties  fhall  be  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  diftridts,  and  each  county  of  the  refpective 
diftricr,  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  its  delegates,  fliall  vote  for 
one  lenator,  who  is  actually  a  relident  and  freeholder  within  the  dif- 
tricr, or  duly  qualified  according  to  law,  and  is  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  ;  and  the  fheriffs  of  each  county,  within  five  days 
at  furtheft  after  the  laft  county  election  in  the  diftricr,  fliall  meet  at 
fome  convenient  place,  and  from  the  poll  fo  taken  in  their  reipective 
counties,  return  as  a  fenator  the  man  who  fliall  have  the  greateft 
number  of  votes  in  the  whole  diftricr.  To  keep  up  this  Allembly 
by  rotation,  the  diftricts  fhall  be  equally  divided  into  four  claffes, 
and  numbered  by  lot.  At  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  generai 
election,  the  fix  members  elected  by  the  firft  divifion  fliall  be  dif- 
placed,  and  the  vacancies  thereby  occafioned  fupplied  from  fuch 
clafs  or  divifion  by  new  election  in  the  manner  aforefaid.  This  ro- 
tation fliall  be  applied  to  each  divifion  according  to  its  number,  and 
continued  in  due  order  annually. 

The  right  of  fuffrage  in  the  election  of  members  for  both  Houfes 
fhall  remain  as  exercifed  at  prelent,  and  each  Houie  fliall  chuie  its 
own  fpeaker,  appoint  its  own  officers,  fettle  its  own  rules  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  direct  writs  of  election  for  the  fnpplying  intermediate 
vacancies. 

All  law's  fhall  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  to  be  approved 
of  or  rejected  by  the  Senate,  or  to  be  amended  with  confent  of  the 
Houfe  of  Delegates,  except  money  bills,  which  in  no  inftance  fliall 
be  altered  by  the  Senate,  but  wholly  approved  or  rejected. 

A  Governor,  or  chief  magrftrate,  fliall  be  chofen  annually,  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes,  to  be  taken  in  each  Houfe  refpeftively, 
depefited  in  the  conference-room,  the  lx»:es  examined  jointly  by  a 
committee  of  each  Houfe,  and  the  numbers  feverally  reported  to 
them,  that  the  appointments  may  be  entered  (which  fliall  be  the 
mode  of  taking  the  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  in  all  cafe?)  who 
fliall  not  continue  in  that  office  longer  than  three  years  fuccefTively, 
nor  be  eligible  until  the  expiration  of  four  years  after  he  fliall  have 
1  ecu  out  of  that  office,     An  adequate,  but  moderate  falary  fliall  be 
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fettled  on  him  during  his  continuance  in  office  ;  rind  lie  fliall,  with 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  ftate,  exexcife  the  executive  powers  of 
government,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  and  (hall 
not,  under  any  pretence,  exercife  any  power  or  prerogative  by  virtue 
of  any  law,  ftatute  or  cuftoni  of  England  ;  but  he  lh.ill.  with  the 
advice  of  the  council  of  lhte,  have  the  power  of  granting  re- 
prieves or  pardons,  except  where  the  profecution  fliall  have  been 
carried  on  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  or  the  law  dull  othei  wife 
particularly  direct  ;  in  which  cafes  no  reprieve  or  pardon  fliall  be 
granted,  but  by  refolve  ot  the  Houfe  of  Delegates. 

Either  Houfe  of  the  General  Aflembly  may  adjourn  thcmfelves 
reflectively.  The  governor  fliall  not  prorogue  or  adjourn  the  Af- 
fembly  during  their  fitting,  nor  diilblve  them  at  any  time ;  but  he 
fliall,  if  neceflary,  either  by  advice  of  the  Council  of  State,  or  on 
application  of  a  majority  of  the  Houfe  of  Delegates,  rail  them  be- 
fore the  time  to  which  they  fliall  fland  prorogued  or  adjourned. 

A  Privy  Council,  or  Council  of  State,  confiding  of  eight  mem- 
bers, fliall  be  chofen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  Houfes  of  Aflembly, 
either  from  their  own  members  or  the  people  at  large,  to  aflift  in  the 
administration  of  government.  They  fliall  annually  chufe,  out  of  their 
own  members,  a  prelident,  who,  in  cafe  of  death,  inability  or  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  from  the  government,  fliall  act  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  Four  members  fliall  be  iuflicient  to  aft,  and  their  advice 
and  proceedings  fliall  be  entered  on  record,  and  ligned  by  the  mem- 
bers prefent  (to  any  part  whereof  any  member  may  enter  his  diflent) 
to  be  laid  before  the  General  Aflembly,  when  called  for  by  them. 
This  council  may  appoint  their  own  clerk,  who  fliall  have  a  falary 
fettled  by  law,  and  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy  in  fuch  matters  as  he 
fliall  be  directed  by  the  board  to  conceal.  A  fum  of  money  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpofe  fliall  be  divided  annually  among  the 
members,  in  proportion  to  their  attendance  ;  and*  they  fliall  be  inca- 
pable, during  their  continuance  in  office,  of  fitting  in  either  Houfe 
of  Aflembly.  Two  members  fliall  be  removed,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes  of  Aflembly,  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,  and  be  in- 
eligible for  the  three  next  years.  Thefe  vacancies,  as  well  as  thofe 
occafioned  by  death  or  incapacity,  fhall  befupplied  by  new  elections 
in  the  fame  manner. 

The  delegates  for  Virginia  to  the  Continental  Congrefs  fliall  be 
chofen  annually,  or  fuperfeded  in  the  mean  time  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes  of  Aflembly. 

Tim 
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The  prefent  militia  officers  fhall  be  continued,  and  vacancies  fup- 
plied,  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy 
council,  on  recommendations  from  the  refpe&ive  county  courts; 
but  the  governor  and  council  fhall  have  a  power  of  fufpending  any 
officer,  and  ordering  a  court-martial  on  complaint  of  mifbehaviour 
or  inability,  or  to  iupply  vacancies  of  officers  happening  when  in 
actual  fervice. 

The  governor  may  embody  the  militia,  with  the  advice  of  the 
privy  council  ;  and,  when  embodied,  mall  alone  have  the  direction 
of  the  militia  under  the  laws  of  the  country. 

The  two  Houfes  of  AfTembly  fliall,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  and  General  Court,  judges  in 
Chancery,  judges  of  Admiralty,  fecretary  and  the  attorney-general, 
to  be  commiffioned  by  the  governor,  and  continue  in  office  during 
good  behaviour.  In  cafe  of  death,  incapacity  or  refignation,  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  mail  appoint  per- 
sons to  fucceed  in  office,  to  be  approved  or  dilplaced  by  both 
Houfes.  Thefe  officers  fhall  have  fixed  and  adequate  falaries,  and, 
together  with  all  others  holding  lucrative  offices,  and  all  minifters 
of  the  gofpel,  of  every  denomination,  be  incapable  of  being  elected 
members  of  either  Houfe  of  AfTembly,  or  the  privy  council. 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  fhall  appoint 
juftices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  vacancies,  or 
a  neceffity  of  increafing  the  number  hereafter,  fuch  appointments  to 
be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  refpeclive  county  courts. 
The  prefent  adling  fecretary  in  Virginia,  and  clerks  of  all  the  county 
courts,  fliall  continue  in  office.  In  cafe  of  vacancies,  either  by 
death,  incapacity  or  refignation,  a  fecretary  fliall  be  appointed  as 
before  dire&ed,  and  the  clerks  by  the  refpeclive  courts.  The  preient 
and  future  clerks  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  to 
be  judged  of  and  determined  in  the  General  Court.  The  fheriffs 
and  coroners  fliall  be  nominated  by  the  refpeclive  courts,  approved 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  and  commif- 
fioned by  the  governor.  The  juftices  fliall  appoint  conftables  ;  and 
all  fees  of  the  aforefaid  officers  be  regulated  by  law. 

The  governor,  when  he  is  out  of  office,  and  others  offending 
againft  the  State,  either  by  mal-adminiftration,  corruption  or  other 
means,  by  which  the  fafety  of  the  State  may  be  endangered,  fliall 
be  impeachable  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegates  ;  fuch  impeachment  to 
be  piolecuted  by  the  attorney-general,  or  fuch  other  perfon  or  per- 
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fons  as  the  Houfe  may  appoint,  in  the  General  Court,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  If  found  guilty,  he  or  they  fliall  be  either  for 
ever  difabled  to  hold  any  office  under  government,  or  be  removed 
from  fuch  office  pro  tempore,  or  fubjected  to  Inch  pains  or  penalties 
as  the  law  fhail  direct. 

If  all,  or  any  of  the  judges  of  the  General  Court  fhould,  on 
good  grounds  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Houfe  of  Delegate?,  be  ac- 
culed  of  any  of  the  crimes  or  offences  above  mentioned,  fuch  Hoidc 
of  Delegates  may,  in  like  manner,  impeach  the  judge  or  judges  fo 
accufed,  to  be  profecuted  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  j  and  he  or  they, 
if  found  guilty,  fliall  be  puniflied  in  the  fame  manner  as  prefcribed 
in  the  preceding  claufe. 

Commiffions  and  grants  fliall  run,  In  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  J'irginia.  and  bear  teft  by  the  governor,  with  the  feal  of 
the  Commonwealth  annexed.  Writs  fliall  run  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  bear  teft  by  the  clerks  of  the  feveral  courts.  Indictments  fliall 
conclude,  Aga'mfl  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  trcafurer  fliall  be  appointed  annually,  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houfes. 

All  efcheats,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  heretofore  going  to  the 
King,  fliall  go  the  Commonwealth,  fave  only  fuch  as  the  legiflaturo 
may  abolifh,  or  otherwiie  provide  for. 

The  territories  contained  within  the  charters  erecting  the  colonies 
of  Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  are  hereby 
ceded,  releafed,  and  for  ever  confirmed  to  the  people  of  thefe  colo- 
nies reflectively,  with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jurifdiction  and 
government,  and  all  other  rights  whatfoever,  which  might  at  any 
time  heretofore  have  been  claimed  by  Virginia,  except  the  free  navi- 
gation and  ufe  of  the  rivers  Potomack  and  Pokomoke,  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Virginia  fliores  and  ftrands  bordering  on  either  of  the 
faid  rivers,  and  all  improvements  which  have  been  or  fliall  be  made 
thereon.  The  weftern  and  northern  extent  of  Virginia  fliall,  in  all 
other  refpects,  ftand  as  fixed  by  the  charter  of  King  James  the  Firftj 
in  the  year  one  thoufai  d  fix  hundred  and  nine,  and  by  the  public 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Courts  of  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
year  one  thou  land  feven  hundred  and  fixty-three  ;  unlefs,  by  act  of 
this  legiflature,  one  or  more  governments  be  eflubliflied  weftward  of 
the  Allegany  mountains.  And  no  purchafes  of  lands  fliall  be  made 
of  the  Indian  natives  but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  authority  of 
the  General  Affembly. 

Vol.  Ill*  R  LAWS. 
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LAWS. 

The  following  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  variations  from  the  Englifta 
law. 

Debtors  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  making  faithful  delivery 
of  their  whole  effects,  are  releafed  from  their  confinement,  and  their 
perfons  for  ever  difcharged  from  reftraint  for  fuch  previous  debts  > 
but  any  property  they  may  afterwards  acquire  will  be  fubject  to 
their  creditors.  The  poor,  unable  to  fupport  thcmfelves,  are  main- 
tained by  nn  afleflmtnt  on  the  titheable  perfons  in  their  parifh.  A 
foreigner  of  any  nation,  not  in  open  war,  becomes  naturalifed  by 
moving  to  the  State  to  refide,  and  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity, 
and  thereby  acquires  every  right  of  a  native  citizen.  Slaves  pafs  by 
defcent  and  dower  as  lands  do.  Slaves,  as  well  as  lands,  were  en- 
tailable during  the  monarchy  ;  but,  by  an  act  of  the  firft  repub- 
lican AffemMy,  all  donees  in  tail,  prefent  and  future,  were  vefted 
v.rith  the  abfolute  dominion  of  the  entailed  fubjecl.  Gaming  debts 
nre  made  void,  and  monies  actually  paid  to  difcharge  fuch  debts,  if 
they  exceed  forty  millings,  may  be  recovered  by  the  payer  within 
three  months,  or  by  any  other  perfon  afterwards.  Tobacco,  flour, 
beef,  pork,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  muft  be  infpedted  by  peifons 
publicly  appointed  before  they  can  be  exported. 

In  17S5,  the  AfTembly  enacted,  that  no  man  mould  be  compelled 
to  fupport  any  religious  worfhip,  place  or  minifter  whatfoever,  nor 
be  enforced,  reftrained,  molefted  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods, 
nor  other  wife  fuffer  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief; 
but  that  all  men  mould  be  free  to  profels,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  their  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  the  fame 
fliould  in  no  wife  diminifh,  enlarge  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

In  Octpber,  1786,  an  act  was  paffed  by  the  AfTembly,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  flaves  into  the  Commonwealth,  upon  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  fum  of  a  thoufand  pounds  for  every  flave.  And 
every  flavs  imported  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  ©f 
this  ad,  becomes  free. 
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NDIANA,  (o  called,  is  a  tra£t  of  land  lying  on  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  ceded  to  William  Trent  and  twenty-two 
others,  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware  and  Huron 
tiibes,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  loflfes  they  had  fuftained  by  the  de- 
predations of  the  latter,  in  the  year  1763.  This  cellion  was  made 
in  a  congrefs  of  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  Six  Xations,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  by  an  indenture,  figned  the  3d  of  November,  1768,  witnef- 
fing,  "  That  for  anil  in  conlideration  of  eighty-five  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  fixteen  pounds,  ten  (hillings  and  eight  pence,  York 
currency,  the  fame  being  the  amount  of  goods  feized  and  taken 
by  the  faid  Indians  from  the  faid  Trent,  &c.  they  did  grant,  bar- 
gain, fell,  &c.  to  hi>  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fuccefibrs,  for  the  only 
ufe  of  the  faid  William  Trent,  &c.  all  that  tracT:  or  parcel  of  land, 
beginning  at  the  foutherly  fide  of  the  Little  Kanhawa  creek,  where 
it  empties  itfelf  into  the  river  Ohio ;  and  running  thence  fouth-ealt 
to  the  Laurel  hill  ;  thence  along  the  Laurel  hill  until  it  flrikes  the 
river  Monongahela  ;  thence  down  the  ftream  of  the  faid  river,  ac- 
cording to  the  leveral  courfes  thereof,  to  the  fouthern  boundary  line 
of  the  province  of  Pennfylvania  ;  thence  weftwardly  along  the  couri'e 
of  the  faid  province  boundary  line  as  far  as  the  fame  fhall  extend  ; 
thence  by  the  fame  courfe  to  the  river  Ohio,  and  then  down  the  river 
Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning,  inclu lively."  This  indenture  was 
figned  by  fix  Indian  chiefs,  in  prefence  of  bir  William  Johnfon,  Go- 
vernor Franklin,  of  New  Jerfey,  and  the  commifiioners  from  Vir- 
ginia, Pennfylvania,  &c.  making  twelve  in  the  whole. 

Since  the  Indians  had  an  undifputed  title  to  the  above  limited  ter- 
ritory, either  from  pre-occupaney  or  conqueft,  and  their  right  was 
cxprefsly  acknowledged  by  the  above  deed  of  cefiSon  to  the  crown, 
it  is  very  evident  thac  Mr.  Trent,  in  his  own  right,  and  as  attorney 
for  the  traders,  has  a  good,  lawful  and  fuflicient  title  to  the  land 
granted  by  the  laid  deed  ol  conveyance. 

R  z  This 
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This  matter  was  laid  before  Congrefs  in  the  year  1782,  and  3 
committee  appointed  to  confider  it,  who,  in  May,  reported  as  fol- 
lows :  "  On  the  whole,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
purehafes  of  Colonel  Croghan  and  the  Indian  company,  were  made 
lona  fide  for  a  valuable  cunfideration,  according  to  the  then  ufage 
and  cuitoms  of  purchafing  Indian  lands  from  the  Indians,  with  the 
knowledge,  confent  and  approbation  of  the  Crown  of  Great-Britain, 
the  then  government  of  New-York  and  Virginia,  and  therefore  do 
recommend  that  it  be 

"  Rrfolved,  That  if  the  faid  lands  are  finally  ceded  or  adjudged  to 
the  United  States  in  point  of  jurifdiftion,  that  Congrefs  will  confirm 
to  fuch  of  the  faid  purehafers  who  are,  and  {hall  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  either  of  them,  their  reflective  fhares  and  propor- 
tions of  faid  lands,  making  a  reafonable  deduction  for  the  value  of 
the  quit  rents  referved  by  the  Crown  of  England." 

Notwithftanding  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  queftion  could 
never  be  brought  to  a  decifion  before  Congrefs.  The  Federal  Con- 
ftitution  has,  however,  made  provifion  for  the  determination  of  this 
bufinefs,  before  the  Supreme  Federal  Court.  But  previous  to  an  ap- 
peal to  this  Court,  the  proprietors  thought  proper,  by  their  agent. 
Colonel  Morgan,  who  is  alfo  a  proprietor,  to  prefent  a  memorial  to 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia,  fetting  forth  their  claims,  and  praying 
that  the  bufinefs  might  be  equitably  fettled.  This  memorial  was 
prefented  in  November,  1790;  and  thus,  we  believe,  the  Indian^ 
bufinefs  refts  for  the  prefent. 
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KENTUCKY, 

SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

JL  HIS  State  is  fituated  between  3.6"  30'  and  390  30'  north  latitude, 
jand  S°  and  1  50  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia  ;  its  length  is  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  its  breadth  two  hundred.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-well  by  Great  Sandy  creek  and  the 
Ohio  river ;  on  the  weft  by  Cumberland  river ;  on  the  fouth  by 
the  lands  laid  off  from  North-Carolina,  called  the  Ten nefTee  govern- 
ment; and  on  the  eaft  by  Sandy  river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  fouth 
from  its  fource,  till  it  ftrikes  the  northern  boundary  line  of  North- 
Carolina. 

CLIMATE. 

This  country  is  more  temperate  and  healthy  than  almoft  any  o£ 
the  other  fettled  parts  of  America.  In  fummer  it  is  without  the 
fandy  heats  which  Virginia  and  Carolina  experience,  and  receives  a 
fine  air  from  its  rivers.  In  winter,  which  at  molt  only  lafts  three 
months,  commonly  but  two,  and  is  bat  feldom  fevere,  the  people 
are  fafe  in  bad  houfes ;  and  the  beafts  have  a  good  fupply  without 
fodder.  The  winter  begins  about  Chriftmas,  and  ends  about  the 
firft  of  March,  at  fartheft  does  not  exceed  the  middle  of  that  month. 
Snow  feldom  falls  deep  or  lies  long.  The  weft  winds  often  bring 
ftorms,  and  the  eaft  winds  clear  the  fky;  but  there  is  no  fteady  rule 
of  weather  in  that  refpeer,  as  in  the  northern  States.  The  weft  winds 
are  fometirnes  cold  and  nitrous.  The  Ohio  running  in  that  direction, 
and  there  being  u.  nntains  ot:  that  quarter,  the  wefterly  winds,  by 
fweeping  along  their  t  -ps,  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  air,  and  over  a 
long  tract  oi  frozen  water,  collect  cold  in  their  courfe,  and  convey 
it  over  the  Kentucky  country  ;  but  the  weather  is  not  fo  intenfely 
levere  as  thefe  winds  bring  with  them  in  Pennfylvania,    The  air  and 
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feafons  depend  very  much  on  the  winds,  as  to  heat  and  cold,  drynefs 
and  moifture. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  defcribing  a  country  like  this,  it  is  almoft.  impoffible  to  treat 
ihefe  fubjects  feparately  without  a  repetition  of  the  fame  remarks 
and  obfervations;  we,  therefore,  have  preferred  blending  them  to- 
gether, and  as  an  attention  to  the  different  rivers  which  water  this 
State  will  greatly  affift  the  European  reader,  in  attaining  a  proper 
view  of  the  foil,  &c.  we  fliall  firft  mention  the  principal  of  them. 

The  beautiful  river  Ohio  bounds  Kentucky  on  the  north-weft;;  n 
fide  in  its  whole  length,  being  a  mile  and  fometimes  lefs  in  breadth, 
and  is  fuffkient  to  carry  beats  of  great  burthen  :  its  general  courfe 
is  fouth  6o°  weft  ;  and  in  its  courfe  it  receives  numbers  of  large  and 
fmall  rivers,  which  mingle  with  its  ftreams.  The  only  difadvantage 
this  fine  river  has,  is  a  rapid,  one  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  one  mile 
and  a  quarter  broad,  called  the  falls  of  Ohio.  In  this  place  the  river 
runs  over  a  rocky  bottom,  and  the  defcent  is  fo  gradual,  that  the 
fall  does  not  probably  in  the  whole  exceed  twenty  feet.  In  fome 
places  we  may  obferve  it  to  fall  a  fetv  feet.  When  the  ftream  is 
low,  empty  boats  only  can  pafs  and  repafs  this  rapid ;  their  lading 
muft  be  tranfported  by  land ;  but  when  high,  boats  of  any  burthen 
may  pafs  in  fafety.  Excepting  this  place,  there  is  not  a  finer  river 
in  the  world  for  navigation  by  boats.'*  Befides  this,  Kentucky  is 
watered  by  eight  fmaller  rivers,  and  many  large  and  fmall  creeks. 

Licking  River,  heading  in  the  mountains  with  Cumberland  ri- 
ver, and  the  north  branch  of  Kentucky,  runs  in  a  north-weft  direction 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  collecting  its  filver  ftreams  from 
,  and  is  about  an  hundred  yards  broad  at  its  mouth. 

Red  River  -j-  heads  and  interlocks  with  the  main  branch  of  Lick- 
ing, and  flows  in  a  fouth  w<  1  courfe  into  Kentucky  river,  being 
about  fixty  miles  long,  and  lixty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Ohio         i  -  ■  md  all   competition,  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  univcrfc, 
'  iiivfe  chr  ugh  ?.n  immenfe  region  of  for  efts, 

:   ;htful  fituations  foi 
s,  which  truly  ei 
i  it  by  I  ■    ,   of  Li  Bells  Riviere.  Journal  of  a  Tour 

■ '     ■  Mufeum,  foi  :-<)2. 

•|     !  ■  l  principal  b)  i  ''.y. 
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Kentucky  River,  rifes  with  three  heads,  from  a  mountainous 
part  of  the  country  :  its  northern  branch  interlocks  with  Cumber- 
land; runs  halfway  in  a  welter!}-  direction,  and  the  other  half  north- 
wefterlv.  It  is  amazingly  crooked  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad. 

Elkhorn,  is  a  1'mall  river  which  empties  itfelf  into  Kentucky  in 
a  north-weft-by-weft  courfe;  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  fifty  yards 
broad  at  the  mouth. 

Dick's  River,  joins  the  Kentucky  in  a  north-weft  direction  ;  is 
about  forty-five  miles  long,  and  forty-rive  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  curioully  heads  and  interlocks  its  branches  with  Salt  river, 
Green  river,  and  the  waters  of  Rockcaille  river. 

Salt  River,  rifes  at  four  different  places  near  each  other.  The 
windings  of  this  river  are  curious,  rolling  its  ftreams  round  a  fpa- 
ctous  tract  of  fine  land,  and  uniting  almolt  fifteen  miles  before  they* 
approach  the  Ohio,  and  twenty  miles  below  the  falls.  It  is  amazingly 
crooked,  and  runs  a  weftern  courfe  near  ninety  miles. 

Green  River,  interlocking  with  the  heads  of  Dick's  river,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  alio  amazingly  crooked;  ir  keeps  a  weftern 
courfe  for  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  is  about 
eighty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and 
'   ■     ty  miles  below  the  falls. 

C  u  m  bkrlan  p  R i  ver,  interlocks  with  the  northern  branch  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  aforefaid,  and  rolling  round  the  other  arms  of  the  Ken- 
tucky among  the  mountains,  in  a  fonthern  courfe  for  one  hundred 
miles,  then  in  a  fouth -weftern  courfe  for  above  one  hundred  miles, 
then  in  a  fouthern  and  fouth-weftern  courfe  for  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  more,  finds  the  Ohio  four  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  be- 
low the  falls.  At  Nafiiville  this  river  is  two  hundred  yards  bioad, 
and  at  its  mouth  three  hundred,  having  palled  through  the  territory 
louth  of  the  Ohio  about  half  its  courfe. 

The  Great  Kanhawa,  or  New  river,  rifes  in  North-Carolina,  run3 
in  a  northern  and  north-wcftei  n  courfe,  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
miles,  and  finds  the  Ohio  four  hundred  miles  above  the  falls.  It  is 
about  five  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  Thefe  two  rivers  are 
juft  mentioned,  being  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State.  They  run 
contrary  courfes,  are  exceeding  large,  and  it  is  worth  notice,  that 
Clinch,  Holltein,  Nolachuc\-y  and  I  rench-Broad  rivers,  take  their 
rife  between  thefe  two,  ov  rather  weftward  of  New  river,  feme  of 
them  riling  and  interlocking  with   it;  and  when  they  meet,  form 
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\vhat  is  called  the  Tenneffee  river,  which  runs  a  welterh  cotirfft,  and 
finds  the  Ohio  twelve  miles  below  Cumberland  river  :  it  is  very  larger 
and  has  fpacious  tracts  of  fine  land. 

Thefe  rivers  are  ri.wigable  for  boats  almoft  to  their  fources,  with- 
out rapids,  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Frequent  rains  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  autumii  produce  floods  in  the  Ohio,  and  it  is  an 
uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  thofe  floods  does  not  happen  before 
Chriftmas.  If  there  is  much  frofby  weather  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country,  its  waters  generally  remain  low  until  they  begin  to  thaw; 
But  if  the  river  is  not  frozen  over,  which  is  not  very  common,  there 
is  always  water  fufficient  for  boats  of  any  fize,  from  November  until 
May,  when  the  waters  generally  begin  to  fubfide ;  and  by  the  middle 
of  June,  in  moft  feafons,  they  are  too  low  for  boats  above  forty  tons, 
and  thefe  muff  be  flat-bottomed.  The  froft  feldom  continues  fo 
long  as  the  middle  of  February,  and  immedir.tely  upon  its  breaking, 
the  river  is  flooded  ;  this  flood  may  in  a  degree  fubfide,  but  for  no 
length  of  time  j  and  it  is  from  that  period  until  May,  that  the  boat? 
generally  come  down  the  river.  The  diftance  of  defending  is  in 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  water ;  but  the  average  diftance  is 
about  eighty  miles  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  from  lixty  to  one  hun- 
dred are  the  extremes  ;  fo  that  the  mean  time  of  going  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  frOm  Pittfburgh  to  the  rapids  is  between  eight  and 
nine  days,  and  about  twenty  days  more  to  New-Orleans ;  which 
will  make  a  paffage  from  Pittfburgh  to  that  place  nearly  a  month. 

The  little  rivulets  which  chequer  this  country  begin  to  lefTen  in 
June,  and  quite  difappear  in  the  months  of  Auguft,  September  and 
October ;  the  autumnal  rains,  however,  in  November  replenifh  them 
again.  The  method  of  getting  a  fupply  of  water  in  the  dry  feafon 
is  by  finking  wells,  which  are  eafily  dug,  and  afford  excellent  water. 
The  want  of  water  in  autumn  is  the  great  complaint.  Mills  that 
may  be  fupplied  with  water  eight  months  in  a  year,  may  be  erected 
in  a  thoufand  different  places.  Wind-mills  and  horfe-mills  will  fupply 
the  other  four  months. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally  high  and  compofed  of  lime- 
ftone.  After  heavy  rains,  the  water  in  the  rivers  riles  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet. 

The  country  in  fome  Tiarts  is  nearly  level,  in  others  not  fo  much  (o, 
in  others  again  hilly,  but  moderately,  and  in  fuch  places  there  is  moft 
water.  The  levels  are  not  like  a  carpet,  but  interfperfed  with  frtiatl 
li'ings  and  declivities,  which  farm  a  beautiful  profpect.    A  great  part 
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of  the  foil  is  amazingly  fertile,  fome  not  fo  good,  and  fome  poor. 
The  inhabitants  diftinguifh  its  quality  by  firfr,  fecond,  and  third  rate 
lands  ;  and  fcarcely  any  fuch  thing  as  a  marfh  or  fwamp  is  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  ridge  where  Kentucky  rifes,  nearly  of  the  fize  of 
a  mountain. 

All  the  land  below  the  Great  Kanhawa,  Until  we  come  near  the 
waters  of  Licking  river,  is  broken,  hilly,  and  generally  poor;  except 
in  fome  valleys,  and  on  Little  and  Great  Sandy  creeks,  where  there 
is  fome  firft  rate  land,  but  moftly  fecond  and  third  rate :  it  is  faid 
that  near  this  water  is  found  a  pure  fait  rock.  Upon  the  north  branch 
of  Licking,  we  find  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land.  This  ftream  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Ohio  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  is  about 
feven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Lime-ftone  creek,  where  is  a  fine  har- 
bour for  boats  coming  down  the  Ohio,  and  now  a  common  landing  j 
it  is  fixty-five  miles  from  Lexington,  to  which  there  is  a  large  wag- 
gon road.  The  main  branch  of  Licking  is  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Lime-ftone ;  on  this  ftream  we  find  fome  firft,  but  moftly  fe- 
fecond  and  third  rate  lands,  and  towards  its  head  fomething  hilly. 
There  we  find  the  Blue  Licks,  two  fine  fait  fprings,  where  great  plenty 
of  fait  may  be  made.  Round  thefe  licks,  the  foil  is  poor  for  fome  dif- 
tance, being  much  impregnated  with  fait. 

The  fouthern  branch  of  Licking,  and  all  its  other  arms,  fprrad 
through  a  great  body  of  firft,  and  fome  fecond  rate  land,  where  there 
is  abundance  of  cane,  and  fome  fait  licks  and  fprings.  On  thefe  feveral 
branches  of  Licking  are  good  mill  feats,  with  navigation  to  the 
Ohio,  from  the  fork  down  to  its  mouth.  The  land  is  hilly,  and 
generally  poor,  yet  along  the  ftreams  and  in  valleys  we  find  fome  ex- 
cellent land. 

The  Elkhorn  lands  are  much  efteemed,  being  fituated  in  a  bend  of 
Kentucky  river,  of  great  extent,  in  which  this  little  river,  or  rather 
large  creek,  rifes.  Here  we  find  moftly  firft  rate  land,  and  near  the 
Kentucky  river  fecond  and  third  rate.  This  great  trad  is  beautifully 
fituated,  covered  with  cane,  wild  rye,  and  clover,  and  many  of  the 
ftreams  afford  many  fine  mill  feats. 

The  lands  below  the  mouth  of  Elkhorn,  Up  Eagle  creek,  and  to- 
ward the  Ohio,  are  hilly  and  poor,  except  thofe  contained  in  a  great 
bend  of  the  Ohio,  oppofite  the  Great  Miami,  cut  off  by  the  Big-bone 
and  Bank-lick  creeks,  interlocking,  and  running  feparate  courles. 
Here  we  find  a  great  deal  of  good  land,  but  fomething  hilly. 

Vou  in,  S  On 
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On  Kentucky  river  we  find  many  fertile  valleys,  or  bottoms  along 
the  liver,  efpecially  towards  its  rife.  There  is  good  land  alfo  on  Red  ri- 
ver, but  toward  the  heads  of  this  and  theKentucky,  the  foil  is  broken; 
but  even  herey  we  find  in  valleys  and  along  the  ftreams,  a' great  deal 
o.f  fruitful  land.  Generally  the  foil  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Kentucky 
river  is  of  the  third  andfourth  rates ;  from  about  that  diftance,  as  we 
leave  it  on  either  fide,  we  approach  good  lands.  The  country 
through  which  it  winds  its  courfe,  for  the  mod:  partr  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  level  to  its  banks,  or  rather  precipices  ;  from  the  brow  of 
which  we  behold  the  river,  three  and  fometimes  four  hundred  feet 
deep,  like  a  great  canal. 

Dick's  river  runs  through  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  land,  abound- 
ing every  where  with  cane,  and  affords  many  excellent  mill  feats. 
Many  mills  are  already  builf  on  this  ftream,  and  will  have  a  plentiful 
fupply  of  water  in  the  dryeft  feafons.  The  banks  of  this  river,  near  its 
mouth,  are  fimilar  to  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky.  The  feveral  ftreams 
and  branches  of  Salt  river  afford  excellent  mill  feats  ;  thefe  roll  them- 
felves  through  a  great  trad  of  excellent  land,  but  the  country  from 
the  junction  of  thefe  waters,  and  fome  miles  above  towards  the  Ohio, 
which  may  be  about  twenty-five  miles,  is  level  and  poor,  and  has 
abundance  of  ponds.  For  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  head  of 
this  river,  the  land  is  of  the  firft  quality,  well  fituated,  and  abounds 
with  fine  cane.  Upon  this  and  Dick's  river,  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  fettled,  it  being  the  fafeft  part  of  the  country  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians. 

Green  river  affords  excellent  mill  feats,  and  a  conftant  ftream.  This 
is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  watered  part  of  Kentucky.  On  its  banks  we 
find  many  fine  bottoms,,  fome  firft  rate,  but  moftly  fecond  and  third 
rate  lands,  and  at  fome  diftance,  many  knobs,  ridges,  and  broken 
poor  land.  Below  a  creek  called  Sinking  creek,  on  this  river,  within 
titty  miles  of  the  Ohio,  towards  Salt  river,  a  great  territory  begins, 
called  Green  river  Barrens,  extending  to  the  Ohio;  it  has  no  timber, 
and  little  water,  but  affords  excellent  pafturage  for  cattle.  On  fome 
parts  of  this  river  we  find  abundance  of  cane,  fome  fait  licks,  and 
lulphureous  and  bituminous  fprings. 

That  part  of  Cumberland  river  which  is  in  the  Kentucky  country, 
traverfes  a  hilly  poor  land,  though  in  fome  parts  we  find  good  foil 
along  its  fides.  The  other  rivers  mentioned,  viz.  Great  Kanhawa 
and  TennefTee,  are  not  in  the  Kentucky  country,  and  therefore  will  be 
treated  of  in  another  place. 
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The  reader  by  cafting  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  viewing  round 
the  heads  of  Licking  from  the  Ohio,  and  round  the  heads  of  Ken- 
tucky, Dick's  river,  and  down  the  Green  river  to  the  Ohio,  may  view- 
in  that  great  compafs  of  above  one  hundred  miles  fquare,  the  molt  ex- 
traordinary country  upon  which  the  fun  ever  fhone. 

South  of  Green  river,  in  the  lands  referved  for  the  continental  and 
■iiate  troops  of  Virginia,  an  exceeding  valuable  lead  mine  has  lately 
been  difcovered.  Iron  ore  is  likewife  found  on  Rough  creek,  a  ftream 
running  into  this  river. 

The  Ohio  river,  the  great  refervoir  of  all  the  numerous  rivers  that 
flow  into  it  from  both  banks,  has  nany  fine  valleys  along  its  fides,  and 
we  obferve  that  oppofite  to  each  of  them  there  is  a  hill,  thefe  hills  and 
bottoms  changing  fides  alternately.  It  only  remains  under  this  head 
■to  inform  the  reader  that  there  is  a  great  body  of  firft  rate  lands 
.near  the  falls  or  rapids,  called  Bear-grafs  ;  and  it  will  be  fufficient 
jult  to  mention,  that  the  country  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  Ohio  is 
allowed  by  all  travellers  to  be  a  moft  fertile  level  country,  and  well- 
watered. 

The  foil  of  Kentucky  is  of  a  loofe,  deep  black  mould,  without 
•fand,  in  the  firft  rate  lands,  abouttwo  or  three  feet  deep,  and  exceed- 
ingly luxurious  in  all  its  productions.*  Infome  places  the  mould  in- 
clines to  brown  ;  in  fome  the  wood,  as  the  natural  confcquence  of  too 
rich  a  foil,  is  of  little  value,  appearing  like  dead  timber  and  large 
it umps  in  a  field  lately  cleared.  Thefe  parts  are  not  confiderable. 
The  country  in  general  may  be  confidered  as  well  timbered,  produ- 

•■  As  the  quality  of  the  land  is  the  great  object  to  emigrants,  every  one  moft  be 
pkafed  with  the  foil,  and  was  that  the  only  thing  requilite  to  make  a  country  valuable 
or  pleafing,  Kentucky  would  be  the  moft  fo  in  the  world,  as  the  land  is  no  where  ex- 
celled. After  you  are  got  fairly  into  Kentucky,  the  foil  afilimcs  a  black  appearance, 
rich  and  light  in  fubilance  ;  and  fhould  you  vifit  the  country  in  the  fpring,  you  will 
be  furprifed  at  finding  no  leaves  underlie  trees.  The  reafon  is,  the  ground  is  fo  rich 
and  camp,  that  they  always  rot  and  difappear  with  the  winter,  except  where  the  foiLis 
e\  idently  poor  for  that  country .  It  then  bears  the  appearance  of  the  better  fort  of  land 
in  Pcnnfylvania  and  Jerfey,  though  differing  widely  in  fubftancc,  there  being  no  fand  to 
he  met  with  in  the  foil  of  Kentucky. 

There  is  a  fpecjes  of  flat  or  fplit  lime-ftone  that  pervades  all  the  country,  lying  at 
unequal  depths.  In  the  rich  and  black-looking  foil  it  lies  near  the  furface,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, the  nearer  the  ftone  lies  to  the  furface,  the  richer  the  land  is  found  to  be.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  ftone  docs  not,  as  I  expected,  impede  the  growth  of  the  trees,  as  they 
grow  every  where  to  an  amazing  height,  except  near  the  fait  licks,  where  the  influence 
of  the  faline  panicles  fecms  to  check  their  growth.     American  Mufam,  1792. 
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ting  large  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  to  be  exceeded  by  no  country  in 
variety.*  Thofe  of  the  natural  growth,  and  which  are  peculiar  to 
Kentucky,  are  the  fugar  tree,  which  grows  in  all  parts  in  great 
plenty,  and  furnifhes  every  family  with  plenty  of  excellent  fugar. 
The  honey  locuft  is  cuiioufly  furrounded  with  large  thorny  fpikes, 
bearing  broad  and  long  pods,  in  form  of  peas,  has  afvveet  tafle,  and 
makes  excellent  beer. 

The  coffee  tree  greatly  refembles  the  black  oak,  grows  large,  and 
alfo  bears  a  pod,  in  which  is  enclofed  coffee.  The  papwa  tree  does 
not  grow  to  a  great  fize,  is  a  foft  wood,  bears  a  fine  fruit,  much  like 
a  cucumber  in  fhape  and  fize,  and  taftes  fvveet.  The  cucumber  tree 
is  fmall  and  foft,  with  remarkable  leaves,  bears  a  fruit  much  re- 
fembling  that  from  which  it  is  named.  Black  mulberry  trees  are  in 
abundance.  The  wild  cherry  tree  is  here  frecjuent,  of  large  fize,  and 
fupplies  the  inhabitants  with  boards  for  all  their  buildings.  Here  alfo 
is  the  buck  eye,  an  excellent  foft  wood,  bearing  a  remarkable  black 
fruit,  and  iome  other  kinds  of  trees  not  common  elfewhere.  Here  is 
great  plenty  of  fine  cane,  on  which  the  cattle  feed  and  grow  fat.  This 
plant,  in  general,  grows  from  three  to  twelve  feet  high,  of  a  hard  fub- 
ilance,  with  joints  at  eight  or  ten  inches  diftance  along  the  ftalk, 
from  which  proceed  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  willow.  There 
are  many  cane  brakes  fo  thick  and  tall  that  it  is  difficult  to  pafs 
through  them;  where  no  cane  grows,  there  is  abundance  of  wild 
rye,  clover,  and  buffalo  grafs,  covering  vail  tracts  of  country,  and 
affording  excellent  food  for  cattle.  The  fields  are  covered  with  abun- 
dance of  wild  herbage  not  common  to  other  countries  j-j-   the  Sha- 

wanefe 

*  Among  the  many  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  Kentucky,  none  of  them  have 
jionejuftice  to  the  timber.  Oak  and  locuft  on  the  fiat  lands  are  common  at  rise  feef 
diameter.  Poplars  grow  ing  on  :hc  beach  lands  are  fo  common  at  five  and  fix  feet  through, 
as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  The  beach  grows  to  the  thicknefs  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  both, 
of  the  laft  mentioned  to  the  height  of  one  bundled  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  Thefc,  and  the  advantage  of  pafturc  in  the  woods,  coivftitute  the  great  excellence 
of  Kentucky.     American  Mufeum,    1792. 

•j-  The  ltorics  told  of  the  abundance  of  grafs  in  the  woods,  are  in  many  inftances  tn,:c. 
You  frequently  find  bed;  of  clover  f°  the  horfe's  knees- — fomctimes  a  fppcies  of  rulh- 
grafs,  commonly  called  the  wild  rye,  from  the  (imparity  of  its  ftalk  to  the  rye  fo  called 
among  us  ;  in  other  places  vvc  meet  with  large  traits  of  wild  cane,  very  much  e (kerned 
by  the  wild  and  tame  cattle,  it  continuing  in  verdure  all  the  winter.  There  is  alfo  a 
fprcier  of  vine,  called  the  pea  vine,  from  its  producing  a  fmall  pod,  refembling  that  of 
jhp  garden  pea,  of  which  both  horfes  and  cattle  arc  cxticrncly  fond.     Thefc  arc  fcattcraj 

generally 
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\vanefe  fallad,  wild  lettuce,  and  pepper  grafs,  and  many  more,  as 
yet  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  but  which,  no  doubt,  have  excel- 
lent virtues.  Here  are  ieen  the  fineft  crown  imperial  in  the  world, 
the  cardinal  flower,  fo  much  extolled  for  its  fcarlet  colour  ;  and  all 
the  year,  excepting  the  winter  months,  the  plains  and  valleys  are 
adorned  with  variety  of  flowers  of  the  moil  admirable  beautv.  Here 
is  alio  found  the  tulip-bearing  laurel  tree,,  or  magnolia,  which  has  an 
exquifite  fmell,  and  continues  to  bloffom  and  feed  for  feveral  months 
together. 

This  country  is  richeft  on  the  higher  lands,  exceeding  the  fineft 
low  grounds  in  the  fettled  parts  of  the  continent.  When  cultivated, 
it  produces  in  common  fifty  and  iixty  bufhels  per  acre  ;  and  it  has 
"been  affirmed  by  credible  perfons,  that  above  one  hundred  bufhels  of 
good  corn  were  produced  from  an  acre  in  one  ieafon.*  Thefirft  rate 
land  is  too  rich  for  wheat  till  it  has  been  reduced  by  four  or  five  years 
cultivation. 

Colonel  Harrod,  a  gentleman  of  veracity  in  Kentucky,  has  lately 
experienced  the  production  of  fmall  grain  ;  and  affirms,  that  he  had 
thirty-five  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  fifty  bufhels  of  rye  per  acre. 

In  common,  the  land  will  produce  about  thirty  bufhels  of  wheat 
and  rye,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  per  acre  ;  and  this  is  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  inhabitants.  We  may  fuppofe  that  bailey  and 
oats  will  increafe  abundantly  ;  as  yet  they  have  not  been  fufficiently 
tried.  The  foil  is  very  favourable  to  flax  and  hemp,  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  cotton,  which  grow  in  abundance  ;  and  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  rate  lands  are  as  proper  for  fmall  grain.  Every  hulbandman 

gencrallv  through  the  country,  according  to  the  different  Toils,  but  arc  not  to  be  met  with 
iiniverl'allv.  The  woods,  however,  afford  abundance  of  food  for  cattle;  and  in  conl'c- 
quence  of  this  abundance,  the  people  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  making  and  im- 
proving pafturc  lands.  The  milk,  from  this  food  is,  however,  thin,  and  both  that  and 
the  butter  retain  a  ftVong  tafte  of  weeds.  In  hot  weather,  their  milk  will  turn  four  ia 
two  or  three  hours  after  milking  ;  but  as  the  cuffom  of  the  country  is  to  ufe  four  milk, 
this  difadvantage  is  not  much  regretted.     American  Mufeumf   1792. 

*  The  great  boaft  of  a  Kentucky-man  is  the  quantity  of  corn  that  the  land  will  raifc 
upon  an  acre,  of  which  one  hundred  and  feven  bulhcls  are  the  grcateff  quantity  that  I 
could  find  afcertained  to  have  been  produced  :  this,  in  the  fall,  fells  for  fix-pence  a 
buihel.  The  common  produce  of  the  foil  is  from  fifty  to  ci;hty  bulhcls  an  acre,  in  a 
favourable  fcafon.  This,  upon  an  average,  is  ahjut  three  times  the  quantity  we  can 
raife  on  an  acre  in  the  old  States;  grain  of  this  kind  muff  therefore  always  be  low 
in  Kentuckv,  probably  lower  than  at  prtfent,  when  the  country  comes  to  be  more 
opened.     Hid. 

way 
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may  have  a  good  garden  or  meadow,  without  water  or  manure, 

where  he  pleafes. 

The  old  Virginia  planters  fay,,  that  if  the  climate  does  not  prove 
too  moift,  few  foils  known  will  yield  more  or  better  tobacco.*  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  that  the  climate  is  not  too  moift.  Great  quan- 
tities of  this  article  have  been  exported  to  France  and  Spain,  through 
New-Orleans  ;  and  it  is  a  well-kown  fact,  that  Philadelphia  is  a  pro- 
fitable market  for  the  Kentucky  planter,  notwithstanding  all  the  in- 
conveniencies  and  expenfes  of  re-lhipment  at  New-Orleans,  under  a 
Spanifh  government.  What  advantages  then  may  not  this  country 
expect  from  a  free  navigation  of  the  Milliilippi,  unreftrained  by  Spa- 
nifh policy  ! 

Iron  ore  and  lead  are  found  in  abundance,  but  we  do  not  hear  of 
any  filver  or  gold  mine  as  yet  difeoyered. 

There  appear  to  be  great  natural  ftores  of  fulphur  and  fait  in  this 
country.  A  fpring  at  Boonfborough  conflantly  emits- fulphureous  par- 
ticles, and  near  the  fame  place  is  a  fait  fpring.  There  is  another  ful- 
phureous fpring  upon  Four  Mile  creek,  a  third  upon  Green  river, 
and  many  others  in  different  places,  abounding  with  that  ufeful 
mineral. 

There  are  three  fprings  or  ponds  of  bitumen  near  Green  river, 
which  do  not  form  a  ftream,  but  difgorge  themlelves  into  a  com- 
mon refcrvoir,  and  when  ufed  in  Limps,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of 
the  fineft  oil. 

There  are  different  places  abounding  with  copperas,  eafily  procured, 
and  in  its  prefent  impure  ftate  fufricient  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  when  refined,  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

There  is  an  allum  bank  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Cumberland  river, 
fituatcd  at  the  bottom  of  a  cliff  of  rocks  projecting  over  it.  In  its  pre- 
fent ftate  it  has  the  appearance  and  poffefTcs  the  virtues  of  that  mine- 
ral, and  when  purified  is  a  beautiful  allum. 

Many  fine  fait  fprings  constantly  emit  water,  which  being  manu- 
factured, affords  great  quantities  of  fine  fait.  There  are  five,  which 
in  time  will  become  of  the  utmoit  importance,  viz.  the  higher  and 

*  No  land  appears  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tokicco  than  that  of  Kentucky, 
and  it  is  now  become  one  of  their  fbplcs.  At  picfent  there  are  but  few  orchards ;  bur 
3s  the  country  opens,  they  will  find  it  their  intercft  to  plant  them. — The  flour  I  have 
fcen  made  here  is  generally  black,  and  not  fo  pood  as  might  be  expected.  Follihly  it 
n.ay  be  the  fault  of  the  mills,  or  it  may  proceed  from  the  richnefs  of  theground,  though 
it  mud  be  confeffed  the  grain  itfclf  looks  well.    American  Mufeumf  1792.^ 

4  lower 
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lower  Blue  Springs,  on  Licking  river,  from  fome  of  which,  it  is  faid, 
jffne  ftreams  of  brinifh  water — the  Big-bone  lick,  Drennon's  lick, 
and  Bullet's  lick,  at  Saltfburgh.  The  laft  of  thcfe  licks,  though  ia 
low  order,  has  fupplied  this  country  and  Cumberland  with  fait  at 
twenty  (hillings  the  bufhel,  Virginia  currency;  and  fome  is  exported 
to  the  Illinois  country.  The  method  of  procuring  water  from  thefe 
licks  is  by  finking  wells  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  The  water 
drawn  from  thefe  wells  is  more  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait  than 
the  water  from  the  fea. 

The  Nob  lick,  and  many  others,  do  not  produce  water,  but  con- 
fi  ft  of  clay  mixed  with  fait  particles:  to  thefe  the  cattle  repair,  and 
reduce  high  hills  rather  to  valleys  than  plains.  The  amazing  herds 
of  buffalo  which  retort  thither,  by  their  fize  and  number,  fill  the 
traveller  with  amazement  and  terror,  efpecially  when  he  beholds  the 
prodigious  roads  they  have  made  from  all  quarters,  as  if  leading  to 
fome  populous  city  ;  the  vaft  fpace  of  land  around  thefe  fpring?,  de- 
folated  as  if  by  a  ravaging  enemy,  and  hills  reduced  to  plams,  for 
the  land  near  thofe  fprings  are  chiefly  hilly  :  thefe  are  truly 
curiofities,  and  the  eye  can  fcarcely  be  fatiified  with  admiring  them. 

A  medicinal  fpring  is  found  near  the  Great-bone  lick,  which  has  per- 
fectly cured  the  itch  by  once  bathing ;  and  experience  in  time  may  dis- 
cover in  it  other  virtues.  There  is  another  of  like  nature  near  Drin- 
non's  lick. 

The  weftern  waters  produce  plenty  of  fifh  and  fowl.  The  fifh., 
common  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  are  a  buffalo  fifh,  of  a  large  fize, 
and  the  cat  fifh,  fometimes  exceeding  one  hundred  weight.  Trout 
have  been  taken  in  theKentucky  weighing  thirty  pounds.  The  mullet, 
rock,  perch,  gar  £lii,  and  eel,  are  here  in  plenty.  Suckers,  fun 
fifh,  and  ether  hook  fifh,  are  abundant  ;  but  no  Iliad  or  herrings. 
On  thefe  waters,  and  efpecially  on  the  Ohio,  the  geefe  and  ducks  are 
amazingly  numerous. 

The  land  fowls  are  turkeys,  which  are  very  frequent,  pheafants  and 
partridges.  The  parroquet,  a  bird  every  way  refembling  a  parrot, 
but  much  fmal'.er ;  the  ivory  bill  woodcock,  of  a  whitifh  colour, 
with  a  white  plume,  flies  fcreaming  exceeding  fharp.  It  is  afferted, 
that  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  pure  ivory,  a  circumftance  very  finguiar  in 
the  plumy  tribe.  The  great  owl  refembles  its  fpecies  in  other  parts, 
but  is  remarkably  different  in  its  vociferation,  fometimes  making  a 
ftrange  furprifing  noife,  like  a  man  in  the  moll  extreme  danger  and 
difficulty. 

Serpents  are  not  numerous,  and  are  fuch  as  are  to  be  found  in 
other  parts   of  the  continent,  except  the  bull,  the  horned,  and  the 
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mockafon  fnakes:  Swamps  are  rare,  and  confequently  frogs  and 
other  reptiles,  common  to  luch  places.  There  are  no  fwarms  of 
bees,  except  luch  as  have  been  introduced  by  the  prefent  inhabitants  ; 
thele  have  increafed  and  extended  themfeives  in  an  almoft  unparal- 
leled manner  of  late  years. 

Among  the  native  animals  aretheurus,  orbifon,  called  improperly  a 
buffalo  j  hunters  have  allerted  that  they  have  ieen  above  one  thousand 
of  thefe  animals  at  the  Blue  licks  at  once  ;  fo  numerous  were  they  be- 
fore the  firft fettlers  had  wantonly  fported  away  their  lives.  There  ftill 
remains  a  great  number  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the  fettlement.  They 
feed  upon  cane  and  grafs,  as  other  cattle,  and  are  innocent  harmleis 
creatures. 

There  are  frill  to  be  found  many  deer,  elks,  and  bears,  within  the 
fettlement,  and  many  more  on  the  borders  of  it.  There  are  alfo  pan- 
thers, wild  cats,  and  wolves. 

The  waters  have  plenty  of  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  mufk  rats: 
nor  are  the  animals  common  to  other  parts  wanting,  fuch  as  foxes,  rab- 
bits, fquirrels,  racoons,  groundhogs,  polecats,  andopofiums.  Moil  of 
thefpecies  of  the  domeitic  quadrupeds  have  been  introduced  fince  the 
fettlement,  fuch  as  hories,  cows,  fheep  and  hogs,  which  are  prodigi- 
oufly  multiplied,  fuffered  to  run  in  the  woods  without  a  keeper,  and 
only  brought  home  when  wanted. 

CURIOSITIES. 

Amongfr  the  natural  curiofities  of  this  country,  the  winding  banks> 
or  rather  precipices  of  the  Kentucky,  and  Dick's  river,  deferve  the  firft 
place.  The  aftonifhed  eye  there  beholds  almoft  every  where  three  or 
four  hundred  feet  of  a  folid  perpendicular  lime-ftone  rock  ;  in  fome 
parts  a  fine  white  marble,  either  curioufly  f.rched,  pillared,  or 
blocked  up  into  fine  building  ftones.  Thele  precipices,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  before,  are  like  the  fides  of  a  deep  trench  or  cana! ;  the  land 
above  being  level,  except  where  creeks  let  in,  and  crowned  with  fine 
groves  of  red  cedar.  It  is  only  at  particular  places  that  this  river  can 
be  crofied,  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  admiration  ;  this  is  a  great  large 
road  enough  for  waggons  made  by  the  buffalo,  Hoping  with  an  eaiy 
tlefcent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  large  fieep  hill,  at  or 
near  the  river  above  Lees-town. 

Caves  are  found  in  this  country  amazingly  large  ;  in  fome  of 
which  you  may  travel  feveral  miles  under  a  fine  lime-ftone  rock,  fup- 
poried  by  curious  arches  and  pillars ;  in  moft  of  them  runs  a  ftrearrj 
«f  water. 

Near 
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Near  "the  head  of  Salt  river  a  fubterraneous  lake  or  large  pond  has 
lately  been  difcovered.  Colonel  Bowman  fays,  that  he  and  a  compa- 
nion travelled  in  one  four  hours,  till  he  luckily  came  to  the  mouth 
again.  The  fame  gentleman  mentions  another  which  operates  like  an 
air  furnace,  and  contains  much  fuiphur.  An  adventurer  in  any  of 
thefe  will  have  a  perfect  idea  of  primeval  darkneis. 

•Near  Lexington  are  to  be  feen  curious  fepulchres,  full  of  human 
fkeletons,  which  are  thus  fabricated.  Firft  on  the  ground  are  laid 
large  broad  (tones,  on  thefe  are  placed  the  bodies,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  broad  ftones,  covered  with  others  which  ferve  as  a 
bafis  for  the  next  arrangement  of  bodies.  In  this  order  they  are 
built,  without  mortar,  growing  ftill  narrower  to  the  height  of  a  man. 
This  method  of  burying  appears  to  be  totally  different  from  that  now 
practifed  by  the  Indians. 

At  a  fait  fpring  near  Ohio  river,  very  large  bones  are  found,  far 
furpaffing  the  fize  of  any  fpecies  of  animals  now  in  America 
The  head  appears  to  have  been  about  three  feet  long,  the  ribs  feven, 
and  the  thigh  bones  about  four ;  one  of  which  is  repofited  in  the  li- 
brary in  Philadelphia,  and  faid  to  weigh  feventy-eight  pounds.  The 
tufks  are  above  a  foot  in  length,  the  grinders  about  rive  inches  fquare, 
and  eight  inches  long.  Thefe  bones  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
philolbphers  ;  fpecimens  of  them  have  been  lent  both  to  France  and 
England,  where  they  have  been  examined  with  the  greateft  diligence, 
and  found  upon  comparifon  to  be  the  remains  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
animals  that  produced  thofe  other  foffil  bones  which  have  been  difco- 
vered in  Tartary,  Chili,  and  feveral  other  places,  both  of  the  old 
and  new  continent.  What  animal  this  is,  and  by  what  means  its  ruins 
are  found  in  regions  fo  widely  different,  and  where  none  fuch  exifts 
at  prefent,  is  a  queition  of  more  difficult  decifion.  The  ignorant  and 
fuperftitiou3  Tartars  attribute  them  to  a  creature  whom  they  caU 
Maimon,  who,  they  fay,  ufually  refides  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers, 
and  of  whom  they  relate  many  marvellous  ftories ;  but  a^  this  is  an  ai- 
fertion  totally  diverted  of  proof,  and  even  of  probability,  it  has  juftly 
been  rejected  by  the  learned ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain, 
that  no  fuch  amphibious  quadruped  exifts  in  the  American  waters. 
The  bones,  themfelyes  bear  a  great  refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  ele- 
phant. There  is  no  other  terreftrial  animal  now  known  large  enotigh 
to  produce  them.  The  tulks  with  which  they  are  both  furnifhed, 
equally  produce  true  ivory.  Thefe  external  refemblances  have  ge- 
nerally made  fuperfkial  obfervers  conclude,  that  they  could  belong 

Vol.  III.  T  to 
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to  no  other  than  that  quadruped;  and  when  they  firft  drew  the  at<>. 
tention  of  the  world,  philofophers  feem  to  have  fubfcribed  to  the. 
fame  opinion.  But  if  fo,  whence  is  it  that  the  whole  fpecies  has 
difappeared  from  America  ?  An  animal  fo  laborious  and  fo  docile 
as  the  elephant,  that  the  induftry  of  the  Peruvians  (which  reduced  to 
fervitudeand  fubjedted  to  education  fpecies  fo  vaftly  inferior  in  thofe 
qualities,  as  the  Llama  and  the  Paca)  could  never  have  overlooked, 
if  he  had  been  to  be  found  in  their  country.  Whence  is  it  that  thefe 
bones  are  found  in  climates  where  the  elephant,  a  native  of  the  torrid 
zone,  cannot  even  fublift  in  his  wildftate,  and  in  a  ftate  of  fervitude  ' 
will  not  propagate  ?  Thefe  are  difficulties  fufficient  to  ftagger  credu- 
lity itielf,  and  at  length  produced  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  Hunter.  That 
celebrated  anatomilt.  having  procured  fpecimens  from  the  Ohio,  exa- 
mined them  with  that  accuracy  for  which  he  was  fo  much  diftin- 
guiflied  :  he  difcovered  a  confiderable  difference  between  the  fhape 
and  ilructure  of  die.  bones,  and  thofe  of  the  elephant;  he  obferved 
from  the  form  of  the  teeth,  that  they  muft  have  belonged  to  a  carni- 
vorous animal ;  whereas  the  habits  of  the  elephant  are  foreign  to 
fuch  fuftenance,  and  his  jaws  totally  unprovided  with  the  teeth  ne- 
ceffary  for  its  ufe  ;  and  from  the  whole  he  concluded,  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  naturalifts,  that  thefe  bones  belonged  to  a  quadruped  now  un- 
known, but  to  which  the  name  of  Mammoth  has  been  given,  with 
what  propriety  we  will  not  pretend  to  fay  ;  the  race  is  probably  ex- 
tinct, unlefs  it  may  be  found  in  the  extenfive  continent  of  New- 
Holland,  whofe  receffes  have  not  yet  been  pervaded  by  the  curiofity  or 
avidity  of  civilized  man.*  Perhaps  nothing  more  will  ever  be  difco- 
vered 

*  Mr.  Jcfferfon  informs  us,  that  a  late  governor  of  Virginia,  having  afked  fomedelew 
gates  of  the  Delawares,  what  they  knew  or  had  heard  refpecting  this  animal,  the  chief 
l'pcaker  immediately  put  himfelf  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  and  with  a  pomp  luited  to 
the  funpofed  elevation  of  his  fubjeift  informed  him,  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  their  fathers,  "  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  them  came  to  the  Big- bone 
licks,  and  began  an  univcrfal  detraction  of  the  bears,  deer,  elks,  buffaloes,  and  other 
animals  which  had  been  created  for  the  ufe  of  the  Indians  :  that  the  Great  Man  above, 
looking  down  and  feeing  this,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  feized  his  lightning,  defcended 
to  the  earth,  fcatcd  himfelf  upon  a  neighbouring  mountain,  on  a  rock,  on  which  his 
feat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  arc  ftill  to  he  feen,  and  hurled  his  bolts  among  them  till 
the  whole  were  flaughtcred,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  prefenting  his  forehead  to  the 
ftiafts,  (hook  them  off  as  they  fell  ;  but  at  length  miffing  one,  it  wounded  him  in  the 
fide  ;  whereon,  ipringing  round,  he  bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabaih,  the  Illinois, 
and,  finally,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  living  at  this  day. 

Colonel 
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vered  than  the  memorials  above  related.  The  following  tradition 
exiftino-  among  the  natives,  we  give  in  the  very  terms  of  a  Shawanee 
Indian,  to  fhew  trfat  the  impreihon  made  on  their  minds  by  it  mull 
have  been  forcible. 

11  Tea 

Col.  G.  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Morfe,  fays,  «  thefe  bones  are  found  only  at  the  fait 
licks  on  the  Ohio  ;  fome  few  fcattered  grinders  have,  indeed,  been  found  in  other  phecs; 
hut  it  has  been  fuppofed  tiicfc  have  been  brought  fiom  the  above-mentioned  depofit,  by 
Indian  warriors  and  others  who  have  pa(Ted  it,  as  we  know  many  have  been  fpread  in 
this  manner.  When  I  firft  vifited  the  fait  lick,  fays  the  Colonel,  in  I  766,  I  met  here  a 
large  party  of  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  Indians,  who  were  then  on  a  war  expedition 
againft  the  Chicafaw  tribe.  The  head  chief  Was  a  very  old  man  to  be  engaged  in  war  ; 
he  told  rhe  he  was  eighty-four  years  old  ;  he  was  probably  as  much  a  i  eighty.  I  fixed 
on  this  venerable  chief,  as  a  perfon  from  whom  fome  knowledge  might  be  obtained. 
After  making  him  fome  fmall  acceptable  prefents  of  tobacco,  paint,  ammunition,  &c. 
and  complimenting  him  upon  the  wifdom  of  his  nation,  their  prowefs  in  war  and  piu- 
dence  in  peace,  intimated  to  him  my  ignorance  refpe^ting  the  groat  bones  before  us, 
which  nothing  but  his  fuperior  knowledge  could  remove  ;  and  accordingly  requeued  him 
to  inform  me  what  he  knew  concerning  them.  Agreeably  to  the  cuftomi  of  his  nation,  he 
aufwered  me  in  fubftaiK."  as  follows  : 

"  Whilft  T  was  yet  a  boy  1  paflec!  this  road  feveral  times,  to  war  againft  the  Cataw- 
"bas  ;  and  the  wife  old  chiefs,  among  whom  was  my  grandfather,  then  gave  me  the 
tradition,  handed  clown  to  us,  rcfpc.fi ing  thefe  bones,  the  like  to  which  are  tound  in  no 
other  part  of  the  country."     It  is  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  Great  Spirit  firil  formed  the  world,  he  maJe  the  various  birds  an  J 
bcafts  which  now  inhabit  it.  He  alio  made  man  ;  but  having  formed  him  white,  and 
very  imperfect,  and  ill-tempered,  he  placed  him  on  cue  fide  of  it  where  he  now  inha- 
bits, and  from  whence  he  has  lately  found  a  palThge  acrofs  the  great  water,  to  be  a 
•plague  to  us.  As  the  Great  Spirit  was  not  pleafcd  with  this  his  work,  he  took  of 
black  clay,  and  fnade  what  you  call  a  nrgrcr,  with  a  woolly  head.  This  black  man 
was  much  belter  than  the  white  man,  but  ftill  he  did  not  anfwer  the  wii'h  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  that  is,  he  was  imperfecl:;  at  1  aft,  the  Great  Spirit  having  procucd  a 
piece  of  pure,  fine  red  clay,  formed  from  it  the  Red  Man,  perfectly  to  his  mind  ;  and 
he  was  fo  well  pleafcd  with  him,  that  he  placed  him  on  this  great  illand,  feparate  from 
'the  white  and  black  men,  and  gave  him  rules  for  his  conduct,  promising  h.-.ppinrfs  in 
proportion  as  they  Ihould  be  obferved.  He  increafed  exceedingly,  and  was  perfectly 
happy  for  ages;  but  the  foolilh  young  people,  at  length  forgetting  his  rules,  became 
exceedingly  ill-tempered  and  wicked.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  Great  Spirit  created 
the  great  buffalo,  the  bones  of  which  you  now  fee  befotc  us ;  thefe  made  war  upon 
the  human  fpecics  alone,  and  deftroyed  all  but  a  few,  who  repented  and  promoted  thcJ 
Great  Spirit  to  live  according  to  his  laws,  if  he  would  reftrain  the  devouring  enemy  : 
whereupon  he  fent  lightning  and  thunder,  and  deftroyed  the  whole  race,  in  this  fpor, 
two  exceptej,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he  ihut  up  in  y under  m  .untaia,  ready  to 
let  loofc  again,  fhould  occafion  requiie." 

T  z  ColsneA 
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"  Ten  thou  fan  d  moons  ago,  when  nought  but  gloomy  foretfs  C& 
vcred  this  land  of  the  fleeping  fun,  long  before  the  pale  men,  with 
thunder  and  fire  at  their  command,  rufhed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
to  ruin  this  garden  of  nature  ;  when  nought  but  the  untamed  wan- 
derers of  the  woods,  and  men  as  unreftrained  as  they,  were  the  lords 
of  the  foil;  a  race  of  animals  were  in  being,  huge  as  the  frowning 
precipice,  cruel  as  the  bloody  panther,  fwift  as  the  defcending  eagle, 
and  terrible  as  the  angel  of  night.  The  pines  crafhed  beneath  their 
feet,  and  the  lake  fhrunk  when  they  flaked  their  thirft  ;  the  forcefuJ 
javelin  in  vain  was  hurled,'  and  the  barbed  arrow  fell  harmlefs  from 
their  fide.  Forefts  wefe  laid  wafte  at  a  meal  ;  the  groans  of  expiring., 
animals  were  every  where'  heard,  and  whole  villages  inhabited  by 
men  were  deitroyed  in  a  moment.  The  cry  of  univerfal  diftrefs  ex- 
tended even  to  the  region  of  peace,  in  the  weft,  and  the  good  fpirit 
mterpoied  to  fave  the  unhappy.  The  forked  lightning  gleamed  all 
around,  and  loudeft  thunder  rocked  the  globe.  The  bolts  of  Heaverr 
were  hurled  upon  the  cruel  deftroyefs  alone,  and  the  mountains 
echoed  with  the  bellowings  of  death.  All  were  killed  except  one 
male,  the  fierce!!:  of  the  race,  and  him  even  the  artillery  of  the  ikies  af- 
lailed  in  vain.  He  afcended  the  blueft  fummit  which  fhades  the  fource 
of  the  Monongahela,  and  roaring  aloud,  bid  defiance  to  every  ven- 
geance. The  red  lightning  icorched  the  lofty  firs,  and  rived  the 
knotty  oaks,  but  only  glanced  upon  the  enraged  monfter.  At  length, 
nuddened  with  fury,  he  leaped  over  the  waves  of  the  weft  at  a  bound, 
And  this  moment  reigns  the  uncontrolled  monarch  of  the  wildernefs, 
jn  defpite  of  even  Omnipotence  itfelf." 

CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties,  Lincoln  and 
Jefferfon.     It  has  fince  been  fubdivided  into  nine,  viz.  Jefferfon, 

Colonel  Morgan  add?,  "  I  have  every  material  bone  of  the  anatomy  of  this  ani- 
mal, with  feveral  jaw  bones  in  which  the  grinder?  arc  entire  ;  and  feveral  of  the  great 
tufks,  one  of  which  is  fix  feet  long,  and  twenty  in  circumference."  Mr.  Morfe  fup- 
pofes  fome  miftake  in  thefe  laft  words,  and  obferves,  that  probably  the  word  inches 
tiught  to  have  been  added  to  the  tiventy. 

It  has  been  faid  by  Mr.  Jefferfon,  that  the  gvindcrs  of  the  mammoth  are  five  or  fix 
times  as  large  as  tliofe  of  the  elephant.  Colonel  Morgan  fays  not ;  he  obferves,  "  I 
have  feen  the  grinder  of  an  elephant  as  lar^c  and  as  heavy  as  the  largeft  of  the  mam- 
moth ;  they  are  indeed  thinner,  deeper  rooted,  and  differently  fhaped,  denoting  a  gra- 
nivorous  animal,  whereas  the  grinders  of  the  mammoth  referable  thofe  of  a  wolf  or 
Jog,  and  ihew  them  to  have  been  carnivorous." 
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Fayette,    Bourbon,  Mercer,  Nelfon,  Madifon,  Lincoln,  Woodford, 
and  Mafon.     As  mofl  of  thefe  counties  are  very  large,  it  is  probable 
that  fub-divilions  will  continue  to  be  made,  as  population  increafes. 
The  chief  towns  are, 

LEXINGTON, 

Which  ftands  on  the  head  waters  of  Elkhom  river,  and  is  reckoned 
The  capital  of  Kentucky.  Here  the  courts  are  held,  and  bufmefs  re- 
gularly conduced.  In  1 786,  it  contained  about  one  hundred 
koufes,  and  feveral  (lores,  with  a  good  ailbrtment  of  dry  goods.  It 
has  greatly  increafed  lince* 

WASHINGTON. 

This  is  the  (hire  town  of  Mafon  county,  and  i3  the  fecond  town 
in  this  State. 

LEES-TOWN. 

Lees-town  is  weft  of  Lexington,  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  Kentucky 
river  ;  it  is  regularly  la-id  out,  and  is  rlourifhing.  The  banks  of  Ken- 
tucky river,  as  before  obferved,  are  remarkably  high,  in  fome  places 
three  and  four  hundred  feet,  compofed  generally  of  ftupendoui' 
perpendicular  rocks ;  the  confequence  is,  there  are  few  croiling  places; 
the  belt  is  at  Lees-town,  which  is  a  circumftance  that  mult  contri- 
bute much  to  its  increafe. 

LOUISVILLE. 

Louifville  is  at  the  rapids  of  Ohio,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  pro- 
mifes  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  it  has  been  made  a  port  of  entry. 
Its  unhealthinefs,  owing  to  Stagnated  waters  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
has  confiderably  retarded  its  growth.  In  addition  to  thefe,  there  is 
Beard's-town,  in  Nelfon  county;  and  Harrodfburgh,  in  Mercer 
county ;  both  on  the  head  waters  of  Salt  river.  Danville,  Boonfbo- 
rough,  and  Granville,  are  alfo  increasing  towns.  Several  new  town- 
fhips  are  marked  out ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are,  Lyltra,  Franklin, 
andOhiopiomingo.  On  each  of  thefe,  towns  are  laid  out,  and  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  but  that  a  rapid  progrels  will  be  made  in  fettling 
them. 

The  townfhip  of  Lyftra  contains  fifteen  thoufnnd  acres  -on  the 
rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  in  about  37^°  north  latitude,  and  85^ 
longitude  weft  from  London.*     The  town  is  laid  out  on  the  South 

creek 

*  This  tract  is  purchafcj  by  njcutt,  and  vsftci  in  :h:  l.anJt  ,i  trustees  for  the  fc- 
curitv  of  the  futlVribcrs. 

It 
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cr  ~k  of  the  above  fork,  on  a  very  eligible  plan,   combining  every- 
thing neceflary  for  utility  and  ornament. 

The  ftreets,  angles,  circus  and  fhore  of  the  creek,  to  be  free  for 
public  ufe.  The  ftreets  to  be  one  hundred  feet  wide.  The  houfes 
to  be  built  regularly,  according  to  the  tafte  of  the  proprietor,  upori 
the  ftreets  running  north  and  fouih,  on  a  line  twenty-five  feet  diitant 
from  the  ftreet,  a-nd  upon  the  ftreets  running  eaft  and  weft,  on  a 
line  with  the  ftreets. 

The  town  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  lots^ 
fourteen  of  which  to  be  free  for  the  gratuitants,  as  by  a  particular 
arrangement. 

Twelve  lots,  in  eligible  fituations,  to  be  referved  for  fuch  fub- 
fcribers  as  take  ten  fhares,  one  lot  to  each  filch  fubferiber. 

One  lot  to  be  free  to  the  firfl  fchoolmafter,  and  his  heirs,  choferj 
and  fettled  by  the  freeholders  of  the  townfiiip  and  town. 

One  lot  free  to  the  prefident  of  a  college,  and  his  fucceflbrs. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  member  of  Congrefs  belonging  to  Nelfon 
county,  chofen  after  the  year  1794,  as  a  refidence  in  Lyftra,  pro- 
vided he  builds  a  home  thereon,  in  which  cafe  it  is  granted  to  him 

It  is  divided  into  one  Hundred  and  fifty  fhares,  for  each  of  which  a  certificate  is 
iffued  on  a  (lamped  parchment,  containing  a  receipt  for  the  confideration  money, 
Which  at  prefent  is  twenty  pounds,  and  expreffing  the  title  to  the  fubferiber  and  his  heirs. 

The  agents  are  impowered  to  grant  fourteen  lots,  in  proper  fituations,  to  fettlers 
gratis,  and  to  fell  fourteen  lots  on  the  eaft  fide  of  faid  gratuitous  lots  in  the  year  1794, 
•U  twenty  pounds  each;  and  fourteen  lots  on  their  north  ends  in  the  year  1795,  at 
'thirty  pounds  each  ;  and  .fourteen  lots  on  thbir  fouth  ends  in  the  year  1796,  at  forty 
pounds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  ori  the  weft  fides  in  the  year  1797,  at  fifty-five 
pttunds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  north-weft  corners  in  the  year  1.798,  at  feventy 
pounds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  north-eaft  corners  in  the  year  1799,  at  ninety 
pound  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  fouth-weft  corners  in  the  year  r8oo>  at  one  hundred 
snd  twenty  pounds  each  ;  and  fourteen  lots  on  the  fouth-eaft  corners  in  the  year  1S01, 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  ';  and  twelve  of  the  remaining  lots  in  the  year 
i8oir  at  two  hundred  pounds  each  ;  and  the  laft  twelve  lots  in  the  vear  1803,  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  ;  provided  in  each  year  a  larger  price  than  is  here  fpc- 
Cincd  cannot  be  obtained  :  and  if  any  lands  remain  unfold  in  the  year  1S04,  they  are 
to  be  equally  divided  among,  and  legally  conveyed  unto,  the  fubferibers  and  their 
heir:  as  their  private  property. 

As  raft  as  the  money  aiifes  by  this're-fale  of  the  lands,  it  is  to  be  paid  in  equal 
dividends  to  the  holders  of  the  certificates. 

The  agents  receive  an  allowance  of  five  pounds  per  cent,  for  their  trouble. 

All  which  is  more  particularly  fet  forth  in  the  printed  plan,  which  may  be  had 
jfratis  it  the  American  Agcr.cy  Office,  Threadneedlc-ftreet,  London. 

and 
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and  his  heirs;  othenvife,  the  grant  is  to 'the  next  chofen  member. 
who  will  build  on  thefe  terms. 

O-.ie  lot  free  for  the  firfl  fenafor,  in  like  manner. 

One  lot  free  for  the  fir  ft  judge,  provided  Lyitra  fliall  become  a 
town  where  courts  are  held,  and  the  judge  fhall  build  a  houfe  on 
the  lot,  in  which  cafe  the  gran:  is  to  bim  and  his  heirs,  othenvife  to 
the  next  judge  who  fliall  take  it  upon  thofe  terms. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  minifter  of  the  firil  church,  whatever  the 
perfuafioti  may  be,  chofen  by  the  free  Suffrages  of  the  freeholders, 
and  his  heirs.  And  a  lot  free  to  the  laid  line  mini  Iter  and  his  fuc- 
cefTors. 

One  lot  free  to  the  firft  man  uho  fliall  erect  a  comropdiqus  hotel 
for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  undertake  to  keep  it  in  good, 
order  and  well-provided  with  refreshments,  on  reafonable  terms,  un- 
der the  regulation  of  the  police,  according  to  circumfbuiceF,  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  of  the  traveller-,  and  guarding  ftruftly  againit 
imposition. 

Two  lots  to  be  free  lots  for  public  granaries,  to  be  ufed  by  mer- 
chants, who  will  build  upon  them  gratis,  till  fuch  time  as  the  public 
occafions  fliall  call  for  their  appropriated  ufe. 

The  angles  marked  in  the  plate  a,  a,  a,  <?,  to  be  appropriated  as 
market-places;  and  the  ftrand  of  the  creek  to  be  commodioufly  edi- 
fied with  docks  and  landings,  whenever  the  unappropriated  public 
lots  fliall  bear  a  price  equal  to  the  undertaking,  togedier  with  liich 
improvements  of  the  navigation  in  the  rolling  Foik,  as  fliall  be 
found  proper  and  expedient.  And  from  thefe  immunities,  thofe 
parts  of  a  lot  formed  by  the  Fork  of  Lyftra  creek,  flial!  belong  to 
the  liberties  of  the  town,  to  be  kept  in,  a  neat  manner  as  a  common 
meadow,  upon  which  every  inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  lieeh  Ider 
of  the  townfhip,  fliall  have  the  privilege  of  grazing  his  horfe  the 
firft  night  of  his  coming  into  the  town,  or  of  his  return  from  a  jour- 
ney, under  the  inflection  of  an  overfeer,  taking  care  to  do  no  in- 
jury to  fence,  or  hedge,  or  fhrub.  The  remaining  parts  fliall  alio 
belong  to  the  liberties  of  the  town,  and  finally  be  laid  out  in  fuch 
lots,  with  fuch  reflraints  on  the  order  of  building  as  fliall  preferve 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  ;  and  thefe  lots,  together  with  what  remains 
unappropriated  hereby,  as  hrreinanr  mentioned,  in  the  year  iSo\ 
if  not  previoufly  fold  by  order  of  the  fubici  ibers,  to  be  then  con. 
veyed,  with  what  may  remain,  if  any,  of  the  townfhip,  to  the  fub« 
icribers,  as  their  private  property. 

Eighty- 
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Eighty-four  lots  in  the  townfliip  are  appropriated  for  the  common 
good  and  fole  ufe  of  the  town,  to  be  fold  at  fuch  times  and  on  fuch 
OLcafions  as  fhall  arife  and  be  agreed  on  by  the  freeholders  of  the, 
town,  for  building  a  church  on  the  angle  marked  A,  fo  far  as  ten 
lots  mall  go  to  that  purpofe ;  an  edifice  for  a  college  on  the  angle 
marked  B,  fo  far  m  ten  lots  fhall  go  to  that  puprofe  ;  an  edifice  for 
a  town  hall  on  the  angle  marked  C,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  fhall  go  to 
that  purpofe  ;  and  fome  other  public  building,  as  a  theatre  or  place 
of  amufemenr,  on  the  angle  marked  D,  fo  far  as  ten  lots  mall  go  to 
that  purpofe.  Thefe  edifices  to  be  handfome  and  uniform,  to  be 
built  with  wings  fronting  the  curve  line  which  forms  the  circus  j 
the  church  to  be  adorned  with  a  fteeple,  and  the  other  buildings 
with  cupolas.  And  for  doing  other  works  of  public  utility,  fuch  as 
may  arife  in  ail  times  hereafter,  till  the  whole  ftock  thus 'appropri- 
ated is  exhaufted  ;  but  as  the  exigency  arifes,  fuch  lots  are  to  be  fold 
for  the  purpofe,  indifcriminately,  according  as  they  fhall  bear  a 
price  adequate  to  the  undertaking. 

The  townfhip  of  Franklin  contains  one  hundred  and  fixteen  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  fifty-fix  acres,  and  is  mod  commodioufly  fitu- 
ated  between  two  capital  branches  of  that  fine  river  which  gives  name 
to  the  State,  the  banks  of  which  are  better  peopled  than  any  other 
part  of  the  State ;  on  which  lie  the  city  of  Lexington,  the  towns  of 
Boonfborough,  Danville,  Grenville,  Lees-town,  &c.  affording  markets 
to  the  farmer  for  his  produce.  The  river,  about  two  hundred  yards 
wide  at  the  fpot  appropriated  for  a  town  already  planned,  to  be  called 
Franklinville,  is  navigable  for  large  craft  many  miles  above,  and  by 
the  deep  creeks  into  its  interior  parts  for  boats  of  confiderable 
burthen. 

In  this  townfhip  the  farmer  will  have  no  need  of  manuring  his 
grounds  for  many  years  to  come,  nature  having  already  replenished 
the  foil  with  a  flock  not  foon  to  be  exhaufted.  A  confiderable  part 
of  the  land  is  of  the  prime  quality,  the  fecond  and  third  qualities, 
are  full  ftrong  enough  for  the  various  productions  of  the  ftaples  of, 
life  for  man  and  beaft. 

Coal  of  a  fuperior  quality  abounds  within  the  limits,  and  in  fpots 
near  the  waters,  and  convenient  for  navigation  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  are  two  fait  fprings  near  the  river,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  copperas.  The  dcfigned  town  is  planned  for  the  point 
at  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  middle  branches  into  the  main 
river.     Mafon  county,  in  which  this  townfliip  ftands,  will  doubtlefs 
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oe  foon  divided  into,  at  leaft,  two  more,  and  one  will  form  a  natural 
angle  from  this  point,  and  probably  be  bounded  by  Red  river,  and 
Franklinville  become  the  fhire  town. 

The  ftreets,  angles,  circus  and  crefcents,  in  this  town,  to  be  free 
to  the  public. 

The  ftreets,  which,  according  to  the  plan,  are  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  may  be  reduced  to  eighty  feet,  giving  equally  to  the  lots  ad- 
joining on  each  fide,  which  are,  according  to  the  plan,  one  hundred 
feet  wide  and  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  the  houfes  to  be  built  re- 
gularly, according  to  the  tafte  of  the  proprietors,  on  a  line  twenty- 
five  feet  diftant  from  the  ftreets ;  and  one  moiety  of  each  lot  to  be 
laid  out  in  gardens,  and  feparated  from  each  other*  and  from  the 
viftas,  by  fimple  palifades.  This  order  of  building  not  to  be  in- 
fringed. 

Five  hundred  lots*  to  be  drawn  by  fome  one  chofen  to  reprefent 
the  town  for  that  purpofe,  to  be  vefted  in  truftees  for  the  ufe  thereof, 
and  fold  at  fuch  times  and  on  fuch  occafions,  as  may  arife  and  be 
agreed  on  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  freeholders  of  the  townfhip  and 
town;  for  building  public  edifices  in  the  angles  within  the  lines  form- 
ing the  circus  and  crefcents  :  the  churches  to  be  adorned  with  hand- 
fome  fteeples,  and  the  other  public  buildings  with  fuitable  cupolas, 
and  built  with  a  fufficient  degree  of  uniformity  to  give  thofe  ftruclures 
a  handfome  appearance.  Alfo  for  making  common  fewers,  aque- 
ducts, market-places,  granaries,  piers  and  landing-places,  paving  the 
ftreets,  planting  the  viftas  with  trees  correfponding  to  their  names, 
embelliftiing  the  circus  and  crefcents,  planting  the  public  garden, 
lighting,  watching  and  cleanfing  the  town,  and  doing  all  fuch  mat- 
ters as  belong  to  the  public  good,  according  to  the  public  agreement; 
but  thefe  lots  not  to  be  fold  until  they  bear  a  fufficient  price  for  de- 
fraying the  undertaking,  at  fuch  times  when  it  may  be  judged  ex- 
pedient. 

One  hundred  and  fixteen  lots  gratis  to  the  fubferibers,  one  to  each 
thoufand  acres. 

One  hundred  lots  gratis  to  the  firft  hundred  refidents. 

Twenty- fix  lots  gratis,  formed  in  the  angles  of  the  circus  and 
crefcents,  for  the  minifters,  prefidents,  and  other  officers  connected 
with  the  public  buildings. 

One  hundred  lots,  to  be  balloted  for  the  purpofe,  and  vefted  in 
truftees,  to  be  granted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people,  as  compli- 
ments, accompanying  other  marks  of  public  efteem,  to  fuch  perfons 
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as  are  or  fnall  become  refi  ler.tj  in  the  town,  and  have  by  fomc  fin* 
gular  fervices  deferved  fuch  honours  from  the  freemen  of  the 
townfliip. 

Four  lots  gratis,  in  fuitable  parts  of  the  town,  to  fuch  perfons  as 
will  build  thereon  each  a  handfome  and  commodious  hotel  for  the 
entertainment  of  travellers,  and  keep  it  in  good  order,  and  well 
provided  with  refrefhments  for  fuch  guefts,  on  reafonable  terms, 
under  the  regulation  of  the  police,  according  to  circumftances,  pro- 
viding for  the  comfort  of  the  travellers,  and  guarding  againft  im- 
pofition,  and  to  be  affigned  by  the  proprietor  Only  on  thefe  con- 
ditions. 

Fifty  lots,  to  be  balloted  for  the  purpofe,  and  referved  for  building 
alms-houfes,  houfes  of  induftry,  correction,  &c.  as  occafion  may 
render  expedient. 

The  viftas  to  keep  their  full  breadth  of  an  hundred  feet. 
The  pleafure-garden  to  be  made  botanic,  and  be  under  the  care 
of  a  profeflor,  under  whofe  difcretion  it  may  be  ufed  as  a  pleafure- 
garden,  by  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  willing  to  contribute  to- 
wards its  embelliihm:nt. 

The  remaining  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lots  to  remain  the  pri- 
vate property  of  Mr.  Abraham  Fowler,  who  is  to  make  good  to  each 
fubferiber  his  full  quota  of  land  ;  receiving  from  fuch  whofe  lots  mail 
exceed  the  regular  quantity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  five  hundred  acres,  three  fhillings  per  acre  for 
the  furplus,  and  paying  to  thofe  whofe  lots  fhall  fall  ihort  of  thoie 
refpective  quantities,  three  fhillings  per  acre  for  the  deficiency. 

It  is  itrongly  recommended,  that  no  place  of  interment  be  fuf- 
fered  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  but  that  two  lets  of  ten  acres  each, 
without  the  town,  be  appropriated  for  that  purpofe. 

No  perfon  can  fubferibe  for  lefs  than  one  thoufand  acres,  which 
will  entitle  him  by  ballot,  1.  to  a  town  lot  of,  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  ;  2.  to  two  farms  from  the 
tlivifion  neareft  the  town  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  each  -? 
3.  to  one  plantation  from  the  next  divifion  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres ;  and  4.  to  one  tract  in  the  third  divifion  of  five  hundred 
xcres. 

The  proprietor  in  America,  and  his  attorney  here,  are  fo  con- 
fcious  of  the  truth  of  the  above  ftatement,  that  they  are  willing  to  re- 
linquifh  the  fale,  provided  a  confiderable  part  of  the  land  is  not  of 
^ie P'iwe  qualities,  or  what  is  termed  firft-rate  land. 

Ohio- 
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Ohiopiomingo,  now  forming,  will  be  a  moft  capital  townfhip 
and  town,  very  advantageoufly  fituatcd  about  twenty  miles  from 
Lystra,  and  thirty  miles  below  Louifville,  on  the  river  Ohio,  in 
the  county  of  Nelson,  in  about  370  30' north  latitude,  containing 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  prime  land,  and  is 
named,  in  compliment  to  Piomingo,  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs, 
a  man  greatly  beloved  and  refpected,  not  only  by  the  Indian  tribes 
but  alfo  by  the  whites. 

A  gentleman  of  great  refpeclability,  the  proprietor  of  the  land; 
and  who  has  but  juft  left  London,  has  determined,  at  his  own  ex- 
penfe  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  iterling,  to  erect, 
either  in  the  circus  or  fome  principal  part  of  the  town,  a  pedeftrian 
ftatue  of  Piomingo,  habited  as  an  Indian  warrior,  in  the  attitude 
of  delivering  an  oration  in  favour  of  Liberty:  the  ftatue  and  pe- 
deftal,  with  fuitable  ornaments,  to  be  of  Coade's  artificial  Hone,  and 
will  be  put  in  hand  as  foon  as  an  eminent  and  well-known  flatuary 
has  formed  a  drawing  and  model  fuitable  for  the  purpofe. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  a  number  of  induftrious 
hufbandmen  have  voluntarily  offered  to  go  out  and  fettle  at  Oh  10- 
piomingo,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a  gentleman  well  verfed  in 
furveying,  and  competent  in  other  refpects  to  conduct  fo  important 
an  undertaking :  it  is  alfo  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  gentleman's 
father,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety,  yet  in  perfect  health,  has  de- 
termined  to  accompany  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  this  pro- 
pitious fpot. 

The  town  is  to  contain  upwards  of  a  thoufand  houfes,  forty-three 
ftreets,  a  circus  and  feveral  capital  fquares,  which  will  be  embel- 
liflied  with  various  fuitable  and  handfome  ftructures  :  each  fettler 
in  the  townfhip  will  be  entitled,  in  fee  fimple,  to  one  town  lot  of 
an  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  length  :  a  field 
of  five  acres,  and  another  of  twenty  acres,  will  alfo  be  allotted  to 
each  of  them,  and  their  farms  will  confift  of  five  hundred  acres  each, 
which  will  be  granted  on  leafe  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years ;  the  three  firft  years  to  be  rent  free,  on  condition  of  building 
a  houfe  and  barn  on  the  premifes,  and  alfo  of  bringing  under  culti- 
vation twenty  acres  of  the  land  within  the  term,  and  on  the  fourth  year 
the  tenants  are  to  commence  an  annual  rent  of  five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  acres. 

The  town  will  enjoy  various  important  privileges  and  immunities. 
A  college  is  to  be  erected  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
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tenantry,  and  alfo  for  fuch  children  of  the  Indians  as  they  may  chufe 
to  fend  thither  for  inftruction,  and  due  care  will  be  taken  to  inftil  into 
their  tender  minds  the  principles  of  philanthropy,  moral  re&itude 
and  focial  order,  together  with  fuch  branches  of  fcience  ;  as  may 
tend  to  render  them  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  for  which  purpofe 
the  proprietor  has  appropriated  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  land  toward? 
the  endowment  of  the  inftitution,  and  alfo  fuitable  encouragement 
to  fuch  gentlemen  of  erudition  and  undoubted  character  as  may  chufe 
to  engage  in  fo  important  a  charge. 

The  houfes  in  Kentucky,  the  towns  excepted,  are  fcarcely  de- 
ferving  of  the  name  ;  which  we  fhall  have  the  lefs  room  to  wonder  at^ 
when  we  recollect  the  fhort  interval  that  has  elapfed  fince  the  fir$ 
fettlement  of  the  country. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  impofiible  to  afcertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  pre- 
fent  number  of  inhabitants ;  owing  to  the  numerous  acceflions  which 
are  made  almoft  every  month.  In  1783,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln 
only,  there  were  on  the  militia  rolls  three  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  feventy  men,  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia. 
In  1784,  the  number  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  at  upwards  of 
thirty  thoufand.  It  is  aflerted,  th'at  at  leaft  twenty  thoufand  mis 
grated  there  in  the  year  1787. 

In  1 790,  the  numbers  flood  as  follow  ; 
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What  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  is,  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
to  form  any  correct  eftimate  of,  for  no  calculations  can  be  made, 
the  number  of  emigrations  have  been  fo  great  from  Europe  and  the 
eaftern  States  ;  but  perhaps  the  account  will  not  err  far,  if  we  rata 
ihem  at  about  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  thoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  Baptifts  are  the  moll  numerous  feet  in  Kentucky.  As  far 
back  as  1787  they  had  fixteen  churches  eftablifhed,  befides  feveral 
congregations  where  churches  were  not  conftituted  ;  thefe  were  then 
fupplied  by  thirty  minifters,  and  by  accounts  fince  received  it  ap- 
pears, that  their  numbers  have  kept  a  proportional  increafe  with  that 
of  the  State.     There  are  a  few  Epifcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics, 
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and  feveral  refpectable  congregations  of  Prefbyterians ;  and  perhaps 
fome  may  be  found  of  almoft  every  perfuafion.  The  Baptifts  were 
the  til  ft  that  promoted  public  worfhip  in  this  State ;  they  formed 
three  congregations  near  Harrod's  Station,  and  engaged  Mr.  David 
Rice  of  Virginia  as  their  pallor;  and  afterwards  formed  another, 
large  congregation  at  Lexington,  the  paltoral  charge  of  which  they 
delivered  to  Mr.  Rankin,  alfo  of  Virginia.  Thefe  were  the  firft 
churches  in  this  State. 

With  refpecT:  to  character,  the  people,  collected  from  different 
parts,  of  different  manners,  cuftoms,  religions  and  political  fenti- 
ments,  have  not  been  long  enough  together  to  form  an  uniform  na- 
tional character  :  they  are,  however,  in  general,  polite,  humane,  hof- 
pitable  and  very  complaifant.  Among  the  fettlers  there  are  gentle- 
men of  abilities,  and  man}^  genteel  families,  from  feveral  of  the 
States,  who  give  dignity  and  refpeclability  to  the  fettlement.  They 
are,  in  general,  more  regular  than  people  who  ufualiy  fettle  new 
countries. 

COMMERCE. 

A  convenient  fituation  for  commerce  is  the  grand  hinge  upon 
which  the  population,  riches,  and  happinefs  of  every  country  greatly 
depend.  Many  conceive  the  fituation  of  Kentucky  to  be  unfavoura- 
ble in  this  refpecl,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bell  channel  is  from 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  by  the  way  of  Pittfburgh,  and  from 
thence  down  the  Ohio ;  and  upon  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
expenfes  attending  this  route,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  that 
goods  would  ever  be  dear,  and  the  crops  not  worth  removing  for 
fa!e.*  This  opinion  has  been  reprobated,  as  the  effect  of  ignorance 
of  the  trade  up  the  MuTiiiippi  from  New-Orleans,  or  Mantehac,  at 
the  river  or  gut,  Iberville. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  America  know  the  MrffifTippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  to  be  the  key  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  fouthern  con- 
tinent.    Thefe.  are  the  principal  channels  through  which  that  exten- 

*  Hitherto  there  has  not  been  much  more  grain  raifed  than  has  been  confumed  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  the  perfons  emigrating  there,  together  with  the  trade  down  the  river, 
may  afford  a  fine  profpecl:  in  theory,  to  individuals,  but  will  never  turn  out  of  any 
tola]  idvantage  to  the  public  of  this  fettlement;  the  difficulty  in  returning  up  the 
mix  mull  render  the  voyage  terrible.  To  make  head  againft  the  ftreani  muft  be  done 
l»y  dint  of  fevere  labour  and  main  ftrength.  and  would  require  exertions  which  no  man 
would  ever  wilh  to  make  a  fecond  time,  who  was  not  urged  by  the  inducement  of  gain- 
ing  a  fpeedy  fortune  thereby.     Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Kentucky, 
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livr  region,  bathed  by  their  waters,  and  enriched  by  the  many  ftreams 
they  receive,  communicate  with  the  fea,  and  may  truly  be  confidered 
as  the  great  paifage  made  by  the  Hand  of  Nature  for  a  variety  of 
valuable  purpofes,  and  principally  to  promote  the  happinefs  and  be- 
nefit of  mankind  ;  among  which,  the  conveyance  of  the  produce  of: 
that  immenfe  and  fertile  country  lying  weftward  of  the  United  States 
is  not  the  leaft.  A  few  obfervations  on  thefe  rivers,  and  fome  others 
flowing  into  them,  are  objects  lubmitted  to  the  reader's  attention, 
in  order  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  favourable  commercial  circum- 
flances  of  this  important  country. 

The  Ohio  river  begins  at  Fittiburgh,  three  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Philadelphia,  being  there  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Allegany  and  Monangahela  rivers,  and.  running  a  winding  courfc 
cf  fouth  6o°  weft,  falls  into  the  Miinfiippi  one  thoufand  and  feventy- 
four  miles,  by  the  meanders  of  the  river,  below  Fittiburgh.  The 
only  obftruction  to  navigation  on  this  river  are  the  rapids,  as  de- 
fcribed  before  under  the  defcription  of  the  Kentucky  rivers ;  but 
they  are  paffed  in  fafety  when  the  ftream  is  high. 

The  moft  remarkable  branches  compofing  the  head  waters  of  Ohio 
are  Red-ftone  creek,  Cheat  river  and  Yohogania.  Thefe  waters  are 
navigable  to  a  confiderab'e  diftance  above  Fittiburgh,  from  Novem- 
ber until  June,  and  the  Ohio  a  month  longer  ;  but  from  Great  Kan- 
hawa,  which  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  miles  and  a  half  below 
Pittiburgh,  the  ftream  is  navigable  moft  parts  of  the  year.  Down 
this  river  quantities  of  goods  are  brought,  and  fome  are  conveyed 
up  the  Kentucky  rivers,  others  on  horfeback  or  in  waggons  to  the 
fettled  part,  and  fold  on  an  average  at  one  hundred  pounds  per 
cent,  advance. 

The  current  of  the  Ohio  defeends  about  two  miles  an  hour  in 
autumn,  and  when  the  waters  are  high  about  four  miles.  Thofe  of 
the  Kentucky  rivers  are  much  the  fame,  and  without  rapids,  and 
are  of  immenfe  value  to  the  country,  affording  fifh  and  fowl,  and 
tranfportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to  the  belt  market. 
Thefe  rivers  increafe  the  Ohio  more  in  depth  than  breadth.  At  its 
mouth  it  is  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  enters 
the  Miffiffippi  in  a  fouth-weft  direction  with  a  flow  current,  and  a 
fine  channel.  This  great  river,  at  the  junction  with  the  Ohio,  runs 
in  a  fouth-eaft  direction,  and  afterwards  in  a  fouth-weft,  having  been 
a  little  before  joined  by  a  greater  river  called  Miifouri,  which,  as 
before  obferved,  runs  in  an  eaftward  direction  through  Louifiana, 
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and  afterwards  communicates  to  the  Miffiffippi  its  own  muddy  aha 
tnajeftic  appearance.  The  depth  is,  in  common,  eight  or  ten  fa* 
thorns,  until  you  approach  its  mouth,  which  empties  itfelf  by  feveral 
channels  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Here  the  navigation  is  dange- 
rous, on  account  of  the  many  iflands,  fand-bars  and  logs,  interfperfed 
in  its  mouth,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  wide.  This  difadvantage" 
may  be  remedied  almofl  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  ftream  was  dif= 
concerted.  The  conflict  between  the  fea  and  this  mighty  river, 
which  brings  down  with  its  ftream  great  numbers  of  trees,  mud* 
leaves,  &c.  caufes  them  to  fubfide  and  form  flioals.  One  of  thefe 
trees,  flopped  by  its  roots  or  branches,  will  foon  be  joined  by  thou- 
fands  more,  and  fo  fixed,  that  no  human  force  is  able  to  remove 
them.  In  time  they  are  confolidated,  every  flood  adds  another  layer 
to  their  height,  forming  iflands,  which  at  length  are  covered  with 
flirubs,  grafs  and  cane,  and  forcibly  fhift  the  bed  of  the  river.  In 
this  manner  we  fuppofe  moil  of  the  country  on  each  fide  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  below  the  Iberville,  to  have  been  formed,  by  iflands 
uniting  to  iflands,  which,  in  a  fucceffion  of  time,  have  greatly  en- 
croached on  the  fea,  and  produced  an  extenfive  trail  of  country. 
If  fome  of  the  floating  timber  at  the  mouths  of  this  river  were  moved 
into  fome  of  the  channels,  numbers  more  would  incorporate  with 
them  ;  and  the  current  being  impeded  in  thefe,  the  whole  force  of 
the  river  uniting,  one  important  channel  would  forcibly  be  opened, 
and  fufficiently  cleared  to  admit  of  the  mofl  excellent  navigation. 

About  ninety-nine  miles  above  Orleans  is  a  fort,  now  called  Mant- 
chac  by  the  Spaniards ;  formerly  Fort  Bute  by  the  Englifh,  who 
built  it.  Near  this  is  a  large  gut,  formed  by  the  Miffiffippi,  on  the 
eaft  fide,  called  Iberville  ;  fome  have  dignified  it  with  the  name  of 
river,  when  the  Miffiffippi^  its  fource,  is  high.  This  is  navigable, 
at  mofl,  not  above  four  months  in  the  year  for  the  firft  ten  miles ; 
for  three  miles  farther  it  is  from  two  to  fix  feet  in  autumn,  and  from 
two  to  four  fathoms  the  remaining  part  of  the  way  to  lake  Maurepas, 
receiving  in  its  courfe  the  river  Amit,  which  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
to  a  confiderable  diflance. 

Lake  Maurepas  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth  ; 
and  there  is  a  pafTage  of  feven  miles  between  this  and  lake  Pontchar- 
train. 

Lake  Pontchartrain  is  about  forty  miles  long,  twenty-four  broad, 
and  eighteen  feet  deep.  From  this  lake  to  the  fea  the  channel  is  ten 
miles  long,  and  three  hundred  yards  wide :  and  the  water  deep 
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enough  to  admit  large  veffels  through  thefe  lakes  and  their  commu- 
nications. This  place,  if  attended  to,  might  be  of  confequence  to 
all  the  weftern  country,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Weft-Florida  ;  for 
it  may  realbnably  be  fuppofed,  that  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of 
the.  weftern  country  would  rather  trade  at  this  place  than  at  New- 
Orleans,  if  they  could  have  as  good  returns  for  their  peltry,  and  the 
produce  of  their  foil ;  as  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  their 
voyage,  and  laves  labour,  money  and  time.  Experience  will  doubt- 
leis  produce  confutable  improvements,  and  render  the  navigation 
of  the  Miffiffippi,  either  by  thefe  lakes,  or  New-Orleans,  nearly  as 
cheap  as  any  other.  That  the  Miffiffippi  can  anfwer  every  valuable 
purpofe  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  proved  already  to  a  demonftratiou 
by  experience. 

There  is  reafoh  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  diftant  when 
New-Orleans  will  be  a  great  trading  city,  and  perhaps  another 
be  built  near  Mantchac,  at  Iberville,  that  may  in  time  rival  its 
glory. 

A  prodigious  number  of  iflands,  fome  of  which  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, are  interfperfed  in  this  mighty  river;  and  the  difficulty  in  af- 
cending  it  in  the  fpring,  when  the  floods  are  high,  is  greatly  leflened 
by  eddies  or  counter  currents,  which  moftly  run  in  the  bends  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  with  nearly  equal  velocity  againft  the  ftream,  and 
affift  the  afcending  boats. 

From  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  of  Ohio,  batteaux,  carrying  about 
forty  tons,  have  been  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  men  in  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  which,  at  the  extent,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds  expenfe,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  about  one- 
third  of  that  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  time  the 
diftance  will  be  exceedingly  lbortencd  by  cutting  acrofs  bend?  of  the 
river. 

Charlevoix  relates,  that  at  Coupee,  or  Cut  point,  the  river  for- 
merly made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Canadians,  by  deepening  the 
channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters  of  the  river  into  it.  The 
impetuofity  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and  the  foil  of  fo  rich  and 
loofe  a  quality,  that  in  a  fhort  time  the  point  was  entirely  cut  through, 
and  the  old  channel  left  dry,  except  in  inundations,  by  which  tra- 
vellers fave  fourteen  leagues  of  their  voyage.  The  new  channel  has 
been  founded  with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  without  finding  bottom. 
When  the  diftaixe  is  fhortened,  which  we  believe  may  readily  be 
done ;  the  expenfes  of  a  voyage  from  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  of 
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Ohio  will  be  very  inconfiderable.  It  is  known  by  experience  that 
forty  tons  of  goods  cannot  be  taken  to  the  falls  of  Ohio  from 
Philadelphia,  under  fixteen  hundred  pounds  expenfe  ;  but  by  im- 
provements on  the  Miffiffippi,  with  the  conveniences  of  the  mecha- 
nical boats,  goods  can  be  brought  from  New-Orleans  to  the  falls  for 
the  tenth  part  of  that  expenfe  ;  and  if  they  are  fold  at  one  hundred 
pounds  per  cent,  now,  when  brought  from  Philadelphia  at  expenfes 
fo  great,  what  may  the  merchant  afford  to  fell  his  goods  at,  who 
brings  them  fo  much  cheaper  ?  Belides,  the  great  advantages  ariling 
from  the  exporting  of  peltry,  and  country  produce,  which  never  can 
be  conveyed  to  the  eaftern  ports  to  any  advantage.  It  is  evident  alfo 
that  the  market  from  which  they  receive  imports,  muft  confe- 
quently  receive  their  exports,  which  is  the  only  return  they  can  pof- 
fibly  make. 

By  ftating  the  commerce  of  Kentucky  in  its  proper  terms,  we  find 
the  expenfes  fuch,  that  we  conclude  with  propriety,  that  that  country 
will  ultimately  be  fupplied  with  goods  as  cheap  as  if  fituated  but  forty 
miles  from  Philadelphia. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  replied,  New-Orleans  is  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  Spaniards,  who,  whenever  they  pleafe,  may  make  ufeof  that  fort, 
and  fome  others  they  have  on  the  Miffiffippi,  to  prevent  the  naviga- 
tion and  ruin  the  trade.  The  pafTage  through  Iberville  is  alfo  fubjecr. 
to  the  Spaniards,  and,  befides,  inconvenient  ;  that  ftream  continu- 
ing fo  fliort  a  time,  and  in  the  moft  difadvantageous  feafon. 

It  will  certainly  be  abfurd  to  expecl  a  free  navigation  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  w  hi  lit  the  Spaniards  are  in  pofleffion  of  New-Orleans  ;  to 
iuppoie  it,  is  an  idea  calculated  to  impofe  only  upon  the  weak.  They 
may  perhaps  trade  with  the  Americans  upon  their  own  terms,  while 
they  think  it  confiftent  with  their  intereft,  but  no  friendihip  in  trade 
exifts  when  intereft  expires  ;  therefore,  when  the  weftern  country 
becomes  populous' and  ripe  for  trade,  found  policy  tells  us,  the  Flo- 
lidas  muft  belong  to  the  Americans.  According  to  the  article  of  the 
definitive  treaty,  they  are  to  have  a  free  and  unmolefted  navigation  of 
the  Miffiffippi ;  hut  experience  teaches  mankind  that  treaties  are  not  aU 
nvays  to  be  depended  upon,  the  moft  folemn  being  broken.*  Hence 
we  learn,  not  to  put  much  faith  in  treaties  with  any  of  the  oid  go- 
vernments of  Europe. 

*  Article  8th  of  the  late  definitive  treats',  fays,  The  navigation  of  the  Miffiffippi 
river,  from  its  fource  to  the  ocean,  IhaU  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  fubjccls  of 
Great-Britain  aud  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Although 
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Although  the  Iberville  only  admits  of  a  fliort  and  inconvenient  na» 
ligation,  yet  if  a  commercial  town  were  built  there,  it  would  be  the 
center  of  the  weftern  trade ;  and  a  land  carriage  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  would  be  counted  no  difadvantage  to  the  merchant.  Nay,  in 
ti.me,  a  canal  may  be  broke  through  the  gut  of  Iberville,  which  may 
divert  the  water  of  the  Mirnifippi  that  way,  arid  render  it  a  place  of  the 
greateft  confequence  in  America;  but  this  important  period  is  re- 
ferred for  futurity.  The  trade  of  Kentucky  is  already  im]  ^ving  ; 
we  have  mentioned  that  tobacco  has  been  exported  to  France  and 
Spain  in  great  quantities  through  New-Orleans.  They  have  alfo  ere  rtcd 
a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  fulling  mills,  law  mills,  and  a  great  number 
of  valuable  grift  mills.  Their  fait  works  are  more  than  furHcient 
to  fupply  all  their  inhabitants,  at  a  low  price.  They  make  confide- 
rable  quantities  of  fugar  from  the  fugar  trees.  They  have  a  printing- 
office,  and  publifh  a  Weekly  Gazette,  Labourers,  particularly 
tradefmen,  are  exceedingly  wanted  here, 

LITERATURE. 
The  legiflature  of  Virginia,  while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that 
State,  made  provifion  for  a  college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very 
considerable  landed  funds  ;  and  a  library  for  its  ufe  was  forwarded 
thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd  of  Virginia,  (after  obtaining  the 
confent  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant  of  the  Maflachu- 
fetts  State.  This  library  was  moftly  formed  in  the  following  man* 
ner:  An  epiftolary  acquaintance  having  commenced  'between  Mr. 
Todd  and  Dr.  Gordon,  through  the  influence  of  their  common 
friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  king  fince  deceaftd  ;  a  letter  was 
received  about  the  end  of  1764,  or  beginning  of  1765,  from  Mr. 
Todd,  in  which  he  exprefTed  a  delire  of  obtaining  a  library  and  fome 
philofophical  apparatus,  to  improve  the  education  of  fome  young 
perfons,  who  were  defigned  for  the  miniftry.  Dr.  Gordon  being 
then  fettled  at  London,  upon  application  obtained  a  few  annual 
fubferiptions,  with  feveral  donations  of  money,  and  of  books, 
which  were  not  clofed  till  after  March  1  769.  During  that  period  he 
received  in.cafli,  including  his  own  fubfeription,  eighty  pounds  two 
fhillings  and  fix-pence.  The  late  worthy  John  Thornton,  Efq.  contri- 
buted fifty  pounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.) 
Wilfon,  who  alfo  gave  in  books  ten  pounds.  Among  the  contribu* 
fcars  ftill  living,  _befide  Dr.  Gordon  himfelf,  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Towle, 
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Meffrs.  Fuller,  Samuel,  and  Thomas  Statton,  Charles  Jerdeia, 
David  Jennings,  Jonathan  Eade,  Joieph  Ainfley,  and  John  Field  of 
Thames  ftreet. 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  millings  was  paid 
to  the  late  Mr.  Ribright,  for  an  air  pump,  microfcope,  telefcope, 
and  prifms,  thorough  good,  but  not  new.  Cafes,  fhipping,  freight, 
infurauce,  &c.  at  four  different  periods,  came  to  eight  pounds  eleven 
millings  and  fix-pence.  The  forty-three  pounds  one  fhilling  was 
laid  out  to  the  beft  advantage  in  purchafing  a  variety  of  books,  which, 
with  thofe  that  were  given,  are  luppofed  to  make  the  main  part  of 
the  Lexington  library.*  Schools  are  eftablifhed  in  the  feveral  to\vns} 
and  in  general  regularly  and  handfomely  fupported. 

RIGHTS    OF   LAND. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Kentucky  lands  obtained  their  patents  from 
Virginia,  and  their  rights  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  Thofe  which  arife 
from  military  fervice,  from  fettlement  and  pre-emption,  or  from  war- 
rants from  the  treafury.  The  military  rights  are  held  by  officers,  or 
their  reprefentatives,  as  a  reward  for  fervices  done  in  one  of  the  two 
laft  wars.  The  fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights  arife  from  occu- 
pancy. •  Every  man  who,  before  March  1780,  had  remained  in  the 
country  one  year,  or  raifed  a  crop  of  corn,  was  allowed  to  have  a 
fettlement  of  four  hundred  acres,  and  a  pre-emption  adjoining  it  of 
one  thoufand  acres.  Every  man  who  had  only  built  a  cabin,  or 
made  any  improvement  by  himfelf  or  others,  was  entitled  to  a  pre- 
emption of  one  thoufand  acres,  where  fuch  improvement,  was 
made. 

In  March,  17S0,  the  fettlement  and  pre-emption  rights  ceafed,  and 
treafury  warrants  were  afterwards  iifued,  authorifing  their  poifeffor  to 
Jocate  the  quantity  of  land  mentioned  in  them,  wherever  it.  could  be 
found  vacant  in  Virginia. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  thefe  affairs  may  be  inltruc"tive  to  the 
reader.  After  the  entry  is  made  in  the  land-office,  there  being  one 
ia  each  county,  the  perfon  making  the  entry  takts  out  a  copy  of  the 
location,  and  proceeds  to  furvey  when  he  pleaies.  The  plot  and 
certificate  of  fuch  furvey  muft  be  returned  to  the  office  within  three 

*  As  this  account  of  the  library  is  cfTenMally  different  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
Morfo,  and  every  other  writer  we  have  met  with,  the  editor  thinks  it  right  to  inform 
the  public,  that  he  inferts  the  above  at  the  difire  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  hirafclf. 
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months  after  the  furvey  is  made,  there  to  be  recorded  ;  and  a  copy  of 
the  record  muft  be  taken  out  in  twelve  months,  after  the  return  of  the 
furvey,  and  produced  to  the  ailiftant  regifter  of  the  land-office  in 
Kentucky,  where  it  muff  lie  fix.  months,  that  prior  locators  may  have 
time  and  opportunity  to  enter  a  caveat,  and  prove  their  better  right. 
If  no  caveat  is  entered  in  that  time,  the  plot  and  certificate  are  lent 
to  the  land-office  and  three  months  more  are  allowed  to  have  the 
patent  returned  to  the  owner. 

CONSTITUTION. 

By  the  conftitution  of  this  State,  formed  and  adopted  in  1792,  the 
powers  of  government  are  divided  into  three  diftinct  departments  ; 
legiflative,  executive,  and  judiciary.  The  legillative  power 
is  verted  in  a  General  Aflembly,  confiiting  of  a  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Reprefentatives ;  the  fupreme  executive  in  a  governor  ;  the  judiciary, 
in  the  fupreme  court  of  appeals,  and  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  legif- 
lature  may  eftabliih.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  annually  by  the 
people  ;  the  fenators  and  governor  are  chofen  for  four  years,  by 
electors  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  judges  are  appointed  du- 
ring good  behaviour,  by  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  Senate. 
An  enumeration  of  the  free  male  inhabitants,  above  twenty-one  years 
old,  is  to  be  made  once  in  four  years.  After  each  enumeration,  the 
number  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  apportioned  among  the  feveral  counties  according  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants.  There  can  never  be  fewer  than  forty,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  reprefentatives.  The  Senate  at  firft  confided 
of  eleven  members  ;  and  for  the  addition  of  every  four  repreienta- 
tives,  one  fenator  is  to  be  added.  The  reprefentatives  muff  be 
twenty-four  years  old ;  the  fenators  twenty-feven  ;  the  governor 
thirty  ;  and  all  of  them  mull:  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  State  two 
years.  The  governor  can  hold  no  other  office.  The  members  of  the 
General  Atfembly,  none  but  thofe  of  attorney  at  law,  juftice  of  the 
peace,  coroner,  and  in  the  militia.  The  judges,  and  all  other  of- 
ficers, muff  be  inhabitants  of  the  counties  for  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed. The  governor,-  members  of  the  General  Affembly,  and 
judges,  receive  ftated  falaries  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which 
no  money  can  be  drawn,  but  in  confequence  of  appropriation  by  law. 
All  officers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fices, and  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  mifconduct.  Elective  of- 
ficers muft  fvvear  that  they  have  not  ufed  bribery  in  obtaining  their 
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elections.  All  free  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old,  having  re» 
tided  in  the  State  two  years,  or  in  the  county  where  they  offer  to 
vote,  one  year,  have  a  right  to  vote  for  reprefentative?,  and  for  elec* 
tors  of  fenators  and  governor,  and  are  privileged  from  arreft,  in  civil 
actions,  while  attending  that  bufrnefs.  The  General  Aflembly 
Ejects  on  the  firft  Monday  in  November  each  year,  ivnlefs  fooner 
convened  by  the  governor.  Each  Houfe  choofes  its  Ipeaker  and 
ether  officers,  judges  of  the  qualification  of  its  members,  and  deter- 
mines the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  of  which  a  journal  is  kept  and 
publifhed  weekly,  unlefs  fecrecy  be  requisite.  The  doors  of  both 
Houfes  are  kept  open.  The  members  of  the  legiflature,  while  at- 
tending the  public  bufinefs,  are  privileged  from  arrefls  in  civil  ac- 
tions, and  may  not  be  queftioned  elfewhere  for  any  thing  faid  in 
public  debate.  Impeachments  are  made  by  the  lower  Houfe,  and 
aried  by  the  upper.  All  revenue  bills  originate  in  the  Houfe  of  Re- 
prefentatives,  and  are  amendable  by  the  Senate,  like  other  bills.  Each 
biil  palled  by  both  Houfes  is  prefented  to  the  governor,  who  muft  fign 
it  if  he  approve  it  ;  if  not,  he  muft  return  it  within  ten  days  to  the 
leeufe  in  which  it  originated  :  if  it  be  not  returned,  or  if,  when  return- 
ed, it  be  re-pa'fled  by  two  thirds  of  both  Houfes,  it  is  a  law  without  his 
ignattire.  The  governor  ha3  power  to  appoint  moil  of  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  State;  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  re? 
prieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment ;  to  require  in- 
fonuatkni  from  executive  officers  ;  .to  convene  the  General  Aiiembly 
en  extraordinary  occafions,  and  adjourn  them  in  cafe  they  cannot 
agree  on  the  time  themfeh/es.  He  muft  inform  the  legiflature  of  the 
frate  of  the  Commonweahh  ;  recommend  to  them  fuch  meafures  as 
he  ftiall  judge  expedient;  and  fee  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  execu- 
ted. The  fpeaker  of  the  Senate  exercifes  the  office  of  governor  in 
cafe  of  vacancy.  The  legiflature  has  power  to  forbid  the  farther  im- 
putation of  ilaves,  but  not  to  emancipate  thofe  already  in  the  State 
without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  or  paying  an  equivalent.  Trea- 
son againft  the  Commonwealth  confifts  only  in  levying  war  againft 
it,  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  ::nd  comfort. 

The  declaration  of  rights  afferts  the  civil  equality  of  ail ;  their 
right  to  alter  the  government  at  any  time;  liberty  of  conference  $• 
freedom  of  elections,  and  of  the  prefs  ;  tiial  by  jury  ;  the  fuborelina- 
tion  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  ;  the  rights  of  criminals  to  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence  ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  for  the 
redrefs  of  grievances,  to  bear  arms,  and  to  emigrate  from  the  State, 

It 
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It  prohibits  unreasonable  fearches  and  feizures  ;  exceflive  bail ;  con- 
finement of  debtors,  nnlefs  there  be  preemption  of  fraiu! ;  fufpenfioa 
of  habeas  corpus  writ,  untefs  in  rebellion  or  invafion ;  ex  poft  facto 
laws;  attainder  by  the  legiilature ;  ftanding  armies;  titles  of  no* 
bility  and  hereditary  diftin£tion. 


In  addition  to  what  we  have  already  faid  of  this  State,  we  fubjoin 
the  following  topographical  description  of  the  weilern  territory,  ex* 
tracted  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Imlay,  whofe  long  refidence  in  the 
country  furnifhed  him  with  the  moft  ample  means  of  arriving  at  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  thofe  fubjecls  on  which  he  wrote. 

**  In  calling  your  eyes  over  the  map  of  America,  you  will  difcover 
that  its  weilern  (or  middle)  country  is  divided  from  the  Atlantic 
country  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  rife  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
States  of  New- York  andNevv-jerfey,  and  run  a  fouth-wefterly  courfe, 
untii  they  are  loft  in  the  flat  lands  of  Weft-Florida.  The  weftera 
country  is  thole  parts  which  are  watered  by  the  ftreams  running  into 
the  Milnffippi. 

"  It  is  about  fifty  miles  over  the  Allegany  mountains,  crofling  the 
route  which  General  Braddocfc  took  from  fort  Cumberland  near  the 
Potomack,  at  the  defcent  into  the  country  of  Red-ftone,  on  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  fouthern  branch  of  the  Ohio.  This  'river  riles  in  the 
fame  mountain,  confiderably  to  the  lbuthward,  runs  nearly  parallel 
with  it,  the  oppofite  way,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  boats  nearly  to  its  fource  ;  the  whole  of  this  country  be- 
yond the  mountain  is  extremely  fertile,  well  watered,  and  abound- 
ing with  all  kinds  of  timber  calculated  for  building  houfes,  boats, 
cabinet  work,  &c.  &c.  The  fugar  maple  tree  is  intermixed  in  great 
quantities.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  is  about  fourteen  miles 
to  Redftone  Old  Fort,  which  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  and 
•  the  ufuai  place  of  embarkation  of  people  coming  down  the  Ohio,  who 
travel  Braddock's  road  ;  from  thence  to  Pittfburgh  is  about  fifty  miles 
by  water.  Large  trads  of  flat  land  lay  all  along  upon  the  banks  of 
this  river,  from  the  Old  Fortf  o  Pittfburgh,  which  are  capable  of  being 
made  into  extenfive  and  luxuriant  meadow  ground. 

"  This  country  is  populous,  it  being  the  oldeft  fettlement,  and 
made  immediately  after  taking  Fort  du  Quefue.  The  Yohogania 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Monongahela,  about  fixteen  miles  above  its 
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junction  with  the  Allegany  river:  the  country  on  this  river  is  more 
uneven,  but  in  the  vallies  the  foil  is  extremely  rich.  Near  to  Pittf- 
burgh  the  country  is  well  peopled,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  Redftone, 
all  the  comforts  of  life  are  in  the  greateft  abundance.  Flour  is  manu- 
factured in  as  good  a  ftyle  as  in  any  part  of  America  ;  and  butter, 
cheefe,  bacon,  and  every  kind  of  provifions  can  be  had  in  the  greateft 
quantity.  This  whole  country  abounds  in  coal,  which  lies  almoft 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  the  hills  oppofite  Pittfburgh  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  which  are  at  leait  three  hundred  feet 
high,  appear  to  be  one  folid  body  of  this  mineral. 

"  This  muft  become  in  time  the  raoft  valuable  grazing  country  in 
all  America  from  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  its  capability  of  being  formed 
into  extenfive  meadows,  and  its  proximity  to  the  mountains  which 
attract  the  clouds,  and  produce  that  moifture  fo  neceflary  to  grafs  ; — 
befides  which,  its  fituation  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, about  two  hundred  and  forty  from  Baltimore,  and  about 
two  hundred  and  twenty  from  the  federal  city  on  the  Potomack, 
a  diftance  which  is  too  great  to  carry  by  land  the  bulky  articles 
of  hulbandry  ;  but  to  which  cattle  may  be  driven  with  the  greateft 
cafe. 

"  This  country  has  derived  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky^  and  the  other  fettlements  that  are  making  oa 
the  Ohio  and-  Miffiffippi,  the  great  road  of  migrating  from  the  nor- 
thern States  lying  through  it  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  moll  convenient, 
both  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  provi- 
ded that  there  be  any  thing  bulky  to  carry,  the  palfage  being  for  the 
greateft  part  by  water,  and  the  Pbtomack  navigable,  a  few  places  ex- 
cepted, to  fort  Cumberland  ;  all  of  which  obftructions  will  be  re- 
moved in  a  few  years  by  canals  that  are  cutting.  From  fort  Cum- 
berland it  is  about  fixty  miles  land  carriage  to  R£dftone  Old  Fort ; 
but  fo  friendly  has  nature  been  to  this  country  *  though  it  is  without 
feas,  yet  the  rivers  run  in  fuch  directions,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
place  in  all  the  back  parts  of  America  where  art  may  not  reduce  the 
land  carriage  to  a  very  fmall  diftance.  I  cannot  fpeak  upon  fo  ge- 
neral a  fubject  definitively  ;  but  I  mean  to  be  underftood  within  fif- 
teen leagues.  It  is  afferted  from  the  bc.ft  authorities,  that  the  land 
carriage  between  the  Potomack  and  Ohio  may  be  reduced  to  lefs  that* 
twenty  mile-. 

"  Such  is  the  progreuion  of  things  in  this  country,  while  there 
was   apparently  no  market   for    its   fuperiuous   productions,    that 
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every  article  has  fold  extremely  well,  in  confequence  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  have  been  continually  pafling  down  the 
Ohio. 

"  Down  from  Pittfburgh  the  country  is  flat  on  the  banks  of  the 
river;  but  a  little  diflance  from  them  it  is  confiderably  broken,  parti- 
cularly on  the  north-weftern  fide.  Much  good  land,  however,  is  in- 
terfperfed  on  the  fouth  fide  as  far  as  the  approach  to  the  Little  Kanha- 
wa,  where  the  nature  of  the  foil  feems  reverfed,  and  the  good  land 
is  then  found  on  the  weftern  fide  upon  the  Mufkingum.  There  arc 
fome  {trips  of  rich  land  upon  the  Little  Kanhawa ;  but  farther  up  the 
river,  the  country  is  broken  and  fterile,  producing  fcarce  any  other 
timber  than  the  fir  tree,  or  pine  and  knotty  black  oaks,  which  are  ge- 
nerally deemed  fymptoms  of  a  bad  foil.  This  tract  of  bad  land  ex- 
tends quite  into  the  mountains  in  a  fouthern  direction,  and  runs 
fouth-wefterly  as  far  as  Great  Sandy  river,  with  little  or  no  varia- 
tion, except  on  the  bottoms  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  which  are  ex- 
tenfive  and  rich.  The  bottoms  on  the  Ohio  are  every  where  exten- 
five  and  luxuriant.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river,  the  country  be- 
yond the  rich  vein  of  land  on  the  Mulkingum  is  only  tolerable  on  this 
fide  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Scioto,  which  are  fucceeded  by  as  fine 
a  body  of  land  as  the  imagination  can  paint.  This  extends  confider- 
ably nearer  to  the  Ohio,  and  running  weftward  quite  to  the  Miami, 
now  approximates  its  banks,  and  difplays  in  its  verdure  and  variety 
ofmajeftic  forefts,  all  that  beauty  and  richnefs  which  have  been  fo 
much  celebrated  by  travellers  who  have  pafled  through  them.  The 
country  on  the  eaftern  fide,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  is  in- 
different. There  is  a  body  of  good  land  on  Great  Sandy ;  but  leaving 
that  in  a  fouth-wefterly  courfe,  high,  rugged,  and  broken  hills 
arife,  which  will  hardly  ever  be  capable  of  cultivation  :  thefe  hills  ex- 
tend between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  open  into  the  fine  lands  of 
Kentucky. 

"  The  eaft  fide  of  the  Ohio,  for  about  ten  or  twenty  miles  below 
Whealing,  which  is  about  one  hundred  below  Pittfburgh,  is  generally 
well  fettled.  There  are  few  fettlements  on  the  oppofite  fhore  until 
you  come  to  the  Mufkingum,  and  the  country  now  wears  the  face  of 
a  wildernefs  on  both  tides  of  the  river,  there  being  no  habitations 
worth  notice,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  until  we 
arrive  at  Limeftone. 

"  Every  thing  here  aiTumes  a  dignity  and  fplendor  I  have  never 
feen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     You  afcend  a  confiderable  dif- 
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tance  from  the  fhore  of  the  Ohio,  and  when  you  would  fuppofe  yoil 
had  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  you  find  yourfelf  upon  an 
extenfive  level.  Here  an  eternal  verdure  reigns,  and  the  brilliant  fun  , 
of  latitude  390,  piercing  through  the  azure  heavens,  produces  in  this 
prolific  foil  an  early  maturity,  which  is  truly  aftonifhing.  Flowers  full 
and  perfect  as  if  they  had  been  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  a  florift, 
with  all  their  captivating  odours,  and  with  all  the  variegated  charms 
that  colour  and  nature  can  produce,  here,  in  the  lap  of  elegance  and 
beauty,  decorate  the  finding  groves.  Soft  zephyrs  gently  breathe  on 
fweets,  and  the  inhaled  air  gives  a  voluptuous  glow  of  health  and  vi- 
gour  that  feems  to  ravifh  the  intoxicated  fenfes.  The  fweet  fongflers 
of  the  forefls  appear  to  feel  the  influence  of  this  genial  clime,  and  in 
more  fofc  and  modulated  tones  warble  their  tender  notes  in  unifon 
with  love  and  nature.  Every  thing  here  gives  delight  ;  and  in  that 
mild  effulgence  which  beams  around  us,  we  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude 
for  that  elevation  our  all-bountiful  Creator  has  bellowed  upon  us. 
Far  from  being  difgufled  with  man  for  his  turpitude  or  depravity, 
we  feel  that  dignity  nature  bellowed  upon  him  at  the  creation,  but 
which  has  been  contaminated  by  the  bafe  alloy  of  meannefs,  the 
concomitant  of  European  education  ;  and  what  is  more  lament- 
able, is,  that  it  is  the  confequence  of  her  very  laws  and  govern- 
ments. 

"  From  Lime-flone  to  Licking  creek  the  country  is  immenfely 
rich,  and  covered  with  cane,  rye  grafs,  and  the  native  clover.  The 
cane  is  a  reed  that  grows  to  the  height  frequently  of  fifteen  or  fix- 
teen  feet,  but  more  generally  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  is  in  thick- 
nefs  from  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill  to  that  of  two  inches  diameter; 
fometimes,  yet  feluom,  it  is  larger  :  when  it  is  {lender,  it  never 
grows  higher  than  from  four  to  kven  feet ;  it  flioots  up  in  one  fum- 
mer,  but  produces  no  leaves  until  the  following  year.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, and  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  nourifning  food  for  cattle  upon 
earth.  No  other  milk  or  butter  has  fuch  flavour  and  richnefs  as  that 
which  is  produced  from  cows  which  feed  upon  cane.  Horfes  which 
feed  upon  it  work  nearly  as  well  as  if  they  were  fed  upon  corn,  pro- 
vided care  is  taken  to  give  them  ence  in  three  or  four  days  a  handful 
of  fait,  otherwile  this  food  is  liable  to  heat,  and  bind  their  bowels. 
The  rye  grafs,  when  it  arrives  to  maturity,  is  from  two  feet  and  a 
half  high,  to  three  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  beard  refemble  the 
real  rye,  and  fometimes  produce  a  fmall  grain,  long  and  (lender,  not 
unl.ke  rye.  Whether  cultivation  would  bring  it  to  the  fame  perfec- 
tion, 
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lion,  I  can  form  no  idea  ;  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  is  a  very 
good  and  valuable  grafs.  The  clover  is  in  no  refpec"t  different  from 
the  clover  in  Europe,  but  as  it  is  more  coarfe  and  luxuriant.  There 
is  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  grafs,  which  are  found  in  different  places ; 
but  I  have  only  mentioned  the  two  former,  they  being  efteemed  the 
Snoft  valuable. 

"  In  order  to  travel  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  State,  the  route 
lies  acrofs  the  branches  of  Licking  creek.  There  are  feveral  of  them 
which  take  their  rife  in  the  high  hills  of  Great  Sandy,  and  the  fpurs 
of  the  Allegany  mountain  ;  they  traverfe  a  mod  delightful  country, 
and  form  a  junction  a  fmall  diftance  below  the  Lower  Blue  lick.* 

The  country  from  the  lick  to  theO  hio  is  confiderably  broken,  but  ge- 
nerally rich,  and  continues  uneven,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
quite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and, 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Licking  creek,  by  water,  and  feventy 
above  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  Between  the  mouths  of  Licking  and 
Kentucky  lies  the  Great-bone  lick,  which  is  juftly  celebrated  for  the 
remarkable  bones  which  are  found  there,  and  which  gave  name  to 
the  place. 

tc  After  palling  the  Blue  lick,  the  foil,  if  pofiible,  increafes  in 
richnefs.  From  thence  to  Danville  is  about  fifty  miles.  Lexington 
lies  about  midway,  and  is  nearly  central  of  the  fmett  and  mod  luxuri- 
ant country,  perhaps,  on  earth.  From  Lexington  to  Leefburgh  is 
about  twenty  miles ;  to  Boonfborough  it  is  about  twenty  ;  the  Upper 
Blue  lick  nearly  thirty.  This  fquare,  which  is  nearly  fifty 
miles,  comprehends  entirely  what  is  called  firft  rate  land. 
Leefburgh  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth 
by  land,  and  nearly  forty  by  water.  The  country  between 
that  and  the  Ohio  is  broken,  but  rich,  though  it  is  not  deemed  a  va- 
luable body  of  land.  The  Kentucky  is  bounded  every  where  by  hio-h 
rocky  precipices,  that  are  generally  two  hundred  feet  and  upwards 
perpendicular,  and  which  make  its  pafTes  difficult.  Few  places  on  it 
have  any  bottom  land,  as  the  rock  rifes  moftly  contiguous  to  the  bed 
of  the  river  ;  which  confinement,  after  heavy  rains,  renders  it  very 
formidable  from  the  impetuofity  of  its  current.  On  afcending  the 
banks  of  this  river,  the  land  on  either  fide  is  equally  good  for  fome 
diftance  above  Boonfborough;  but  adjacent  to  the  mountains  from 
whence  the  river  rifes,  the  colintr>'  becomes  broken,  fterile,  and  of 

*  There  are  two  fait  fprings  upon  Licking,  both  of  which  are  now  worked  with 

fuccefs. 
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little  or  no  value.  Boonfborough  lies  on  the  Kentucky,  about  fixty 
miles  above  its  mouth  by  land,  and  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  by 
water.  From  Leefburgh  down  the  river  on  the  fouth  fide,  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  miJes,  the  hills  are  conliderably  high  and  fteep  ;  but 
when  you  pafs  the  waters  of  Drinnon's  Lick  creek,  you  fall  into  a 
body  of  good  champaign  land,  which  extends,  with  little  variation, 
to  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio.  From  Leefburgh  to  Danville,  the  country 
for  the  firft  twenty  miles  is  of  an  inferior  rate  of  land  for  thi3 
country  ;  but  farther  on,  you  get  into  the  rich  country  I  have  men- 
tioned, comprehended  within  the  fquare  of  fifty  miles. 

"  Large  bodies  of  good  land  lie  on  every  fide  of  Danville  for  twenty 
miles  and  upwards  j  but  in  the  courfe  from  thence  to  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  on  the  waters  of  Salt  river,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
fait  fpring  called  Bulltt's  lick  that  is  on  its  banks,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  country  is  in  fome  places  broken 
into  ridges  of  hills,  which  are  in  general  good  land,  but  not  well 
watered.  As  you  approach  the  rapids  it  becomes  more  level,  better 
watered,  and  the  foil  more  fertile.  The  country  of  Beargrafs  is  beauti- 
ful and  rich ;  as,  indeed,  is  the  land  on  Goofe  and  Harrod's  creeks. 
In  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Salt  river,  which  form  a  junction  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  rapids,  the  country  is  flat,  and  interfperfed 
with  fmall  lakes  or  ponds,  occafioned  by  the  extreme  lownefs  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  in  this  fo;k,  which,  when  flooded,  overflows  the 
country,  and  the  water  fills  thefe  ponds  periodically)  or  as  often  as 
thofe  inundations  happen,  and  which  are  frequent  from  December 
until  April. 

"  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  lie  about  feven  hundred  miles  below 
Pittfburgh,  and  about  four  hundred  above  its  confluence  with  the 
MinTnippi.  They  are  occafioned  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  that  fbetch 
acrofs  the  bed  of  the  river  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  in  fome  places 
projecting  fo  much,  that  they  are  vifible  when  the  water  is  not  high, 
and  in  moil  places  when  the  river  is  extremely  low.  The  fall  is  not 
more  than  between  four  and  five  feet  in  the  diflance  of  a  mile  ;  {o 
that  boats  of  any  burthen  may  pafs  with  fafety  when  there  is  a  flood  ; 
but  bor-ts  coming  up  the  river  muft  unload,  which  inconvenience  may 
very  eafily  be  removed  by  cutting  a  canal  from  the  mouth  of  Bear- 
grafs, the  upper  fide  of  the  rapids,  to  below  the  lower  reef  of  rocks, 
which  is  not  quite  two  miles,  and  the  country  a  gentle  declivity  the 
whole  way, 

"  Tlve 
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M  The  fituatton  of  the  rapids  is  truly  delightful.  The  river  is  full 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  fall  of  water,  which  is  an  eternal  cafcade,  ap- 
pears as  if  nature  had  defigned  it  to  fhew  how  inimitable  and  itupen- 
dous  are  her  works.  Its  breadth  contributes  to  its  fublimiry,  and  the 
continually  rumbling  noife  tends  to  exhilarate  the  fpirits,  and  gives  a 
cheerfulnefs  even  to  fkiggards.  The  view  up  the  river  is  terminated 
at  the  diitance  of  four  leagues,  by  an  ifland  in  its  center,  which  is 
contrafted  by  the  plain  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  that  extends  a  long  way 
into  the  country;  but  the  eye  receding,  finds  new  beauties,  and 
ample  fubjedts  for  admiration  in  the  rifing  hills  of  Silver  creek,  which 
ftretching  obliquely  to  the  north-weft,  proudly  rife  higher  and  higher 
as  they  extend,  until  their  illumined  fummits  imperceptibly  vanifh, 
Clarkville,  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  completes  the  profpeel,  and  from 
its  neighbourhood,  and  from  the  fettlement  rorming  upon  the  officers 
land,  a  few  years  muft  afford  a  cultivated  country,  to  blend  appro- 
priate beauty  with  the  charms  of  the  imagination.  There  lies  a  imall 
ifland  in  the  river,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  eaflern  fhore  ; 
between  which  and  the  main  is  a  quarry  of  excellent  ftone  for  build- 
ing, and  in  great  part  is  dry  the  latter  part  of  fummer.  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  never  overflowed  here,  they  being  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  bed  of  the  river.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  foon  become 
a  flourifhing  town  ;  there  are  already  upwards  of  two  hundred  good 
houfes  built.     This  town  is  called  Louifvil'e. 

"  In  leaving  the  rapids  in  a  fouth-wefterly  direction,  the  country 
is  fiat,  it  bordering  upon  the  country  1  have  defcribed  in  the 
fork  of  the  Ohio  and  Salt  rivers.  After  paffing  the  main  branch, 
of  the  Salt  river  near  Bullit's  Lick,  ten  miles  diftant,  in  the  fork  of 
the  north  and  fouth  branches,  the  country  becomes  broken  and  hilly, 
but  between  which  and  the  Cumberland  road,  that  leads  from  the 
upper  parts  of  Kentucky,  there  is  a  confiderable  extent  of  fine  land  ; 
but  travelling  a  few  leagues  farther  louthward,  you  arrive  at  exten- 
five  plains,  that  extend  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  a 
fouth-weft  courfe,  and  end  only  when  they  join  the  mountainous 
country.  Some  few  clumps  of  trees,  and  a  grove  here  and  there,  are 
the  only  obftruftions  to  a  boundlefs  horizon.  It  is  pleafant  to  behold 
the  deer  bounding  over  the  fcraggy  flirubs  which  coyer  the  earth. 
While  the  fetting  fun  gilds  thofe  extenfive  plains,  the  mild  breezes  of 
a  fummer's  eve,  playing  upon  the  enraptured  fenfes,  foftens  the 
heart  to  love  and  friendfhip.  Unperccived,  upon  fome  eminence, 
you  may  enjoy  the  fports  of  wild  animals,  which  here  rove  uncon- 
cerned 
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cerncd  lords  of  the  field.  Heavens  !  what  charms  are  there  in  liberty? 
Man  born  to  enfiave  the  fubordinate  animals,  has  long  fince  enflaved 
himielf.  But  reafon  at  length,  id  radiant  fmiles,  and  with  grace- 
ful pride,  illumines  both  hemifpheres  ;  and  Freedom,  in  golden 
plumes,  and  in  her  triumphal  car,  mult  now  relume  her  long  loft 
empire. 

*'  We  have  now  arrived  upon  the  waters  of  Gieen  river  ;  at  th<s 
mouth  of  which,  and  between  that  and  the  Ohio,  lies  Henderfon's 
grant  of  twelve  miles  fquare.  The  plains  extend  beyond  the  head 
waters  of  this  river  quite  into  the  limits  of  North-Carolina  ;  but  at 
the  mouth,  and  for  forty  miles  above,  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
good  land,  particularly  upon  Panther  creek.  From  the  mouth  of 
Green  river  up  the  Ohio  to  Salt  river,  the  land  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  is  generally  fertile  and  rich  :  but  leaving  its  banks  you 
foon  fall  into  the  plain  country,  which  is  conlidered  as  little  better 
than  barren  land  j  however,  it  is  molt  likely  that  it  will  prove  ex- 
cellent for  fheep  to  feed  upon,  the  climate  being  neaily  the  fame  as 
that  of  Spain,  where  the  fineft  wool  in  Europe  is  produced.  And 
though  the  land  is  not  reckoned  valuable  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  its  comparative  fteriiity,  yet  it  is  of  a  fuperior  quality  to  great  part 
of  the  foil  in  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia. 
It  abounds  with  hazel,  which,  it  is  well  known,  never  grows  kindly 
in  a  poor  foil. 

"  The  native  itrawberry  is  found  in  thefe  plains  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  as  are  likewife  plums  of  different  fort?  ;  and,  it  we  can 
form  any  idea  of  the  native  grape  that  grows  fpontaneoully  here,  and 
what  the  fame  foil  is  capable  of  producing  when  they  are  cultivated, 
it  would  appear  that  no  climate  or  foil  in  the  world  is  more  congenial 
to  the  vine,  for  1  have  never  tafted  more  delicious  grapes ;  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  judicious  foreigners,  who  have  vilited  thefe 
genial  regions,  that  as  good  wine  as  can  be  made  in  any  part  of  the 
globe,  might  be  produced  from  the  native  grape  properly  cultivated. 
There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  meet  with  a  pleafant  wine 
made  here  by  the  fettlers,  who  know  nothing  of  the  ufe  of  vats,  or 
the  degree  of  fermentation  neceflary  to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of 
wine-making.  But  I  flatter  myfelf  fome  progrefs  will  be  made  in 
this  bufinefs,  as  feveral  foreigners  have  long  had  it  in  agitation  to 
undertake  it. 

"  The  country  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers  is  gene:  lly 

•rich,  and  finely  watered.    There  is  in  it  a  moll  valuable  lead  mine, 

i  and 
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sjid  feveral  fak  fprings ;  and  between  Green  and  8ak  rivers  there 
are  two  of  a  bitumen,  which,  when  analyzed,  is  found  to  be  amber. 
But,  fo  much  do  we  ftand  in  need  of  chymifts,  and  mineralifts, 
that  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  properties  and  value  of  many  fulfils 
which  have  been  difcovered;  and  many  continue  unknown,  I  appre- 
hend, from  the  want  of  curiofny  ol  men,  whole  only  object  fecms  to  be 
cultivation,  and  the  fcience  of  government.  Perhaps  thefe  are  the 
moll  effential  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind  in  the  wild  ftate  which  this 
country  is  in.  Arts  appear  to  follow  population.  Neccinty  has 
been  the  mother  of  invention,  it  is  true  ;  but  from  the  attainment  of 
that  perfection  to  which  we  have  arrived  in  arts  and  philoiophy,  wifc 
dpm  and  fcience  mutt  go  forward  ;  and  it  is  phylically  impoilible  for 
man  again  to  degenerate  to  barbanlm. 

"  When  the  greateft  merit  confiftsin  the  cxercife  of  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  appropriate  talents,  1  think  it  is  likely  that  the  ingenuity  of 
men  will  feel  a  more  lively  ftimulus  to  the  exercife  of  invention  from 
the  love  of  fame,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  regard  to  their  own  dig- 
nity, than  it  ever  yet  experienced  from  neceffity.  While  odious  dif- 
tinctionsexift,  and  men  are  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  fervility, 
human  nature  mufl  be  robbed  of  half  its  manlinefs,  and  confequently 
men  will  beflothful.  How  many  drones  do  we  obferve  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  who  feed  upon  the  induftry  of  the  neceilitous,  or  who  work 
only  as  it  is  necelTary  to  their  exiftence  !  Such  have  been  the  effects  of 
the  factitious  duties  of  man  in  that  hemifphere,  that  every  thing  has 
become  perverted ;  and  governments,  inftead  of  fecuring  happinefs 
to  men,  have  only  tended  to  aggrandize  individuals,  and  thus  has 
flowed  in,  that  debafement  of  character  which  has  marked  half  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  with  little  more  dignity  than  the  monlters  of  the 
foreit. 

"  Cumberland  river  rifes  among  the  mountains,  eonfiderably  to 
the  north-ealt,  and,  after  its  feveral  branches  have  joined  it,  runs  a 
long  way  fouth,  and  enters  the  limits  of  North-Carolina.  After  a 
courfe  of  half  a  degree  within  thofe  limits,  it  turns  to  the  north-welt, 
and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Ohio,  at  fome  diltance  above  its  junction 
with  the  Mifiiiilppi.  The  Tennefiee  runs  into  the  Ohio,  not  a 
long  way  below  the  mouth  of  Cumberland.  The  Tennefiee  is 
the  moft  important  of  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  Ohio.  Its 
northern  fork,  called  Holfton,  rifes  in  the  country  of  the  fame 
name,  and,  after  parting  through  Nolachucky,  is  joined  by  the 
main  or  fouth  branch.  This  branch  riles  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  end,  after  traverllng  the  borders  of  the  Che« 
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rokee  country,  is  joined  by  the  Holi.^n  branch,  when  it  is  called  the 
Tenneflbe:  from  thence  it  runs  fouth-vvefterly,  quite  through  the  limits 
of  North-Carolina,  and  approaches  the  head  waters  of  the  Mobile, 
which  empties  itfeif  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  its  courle,  it  is  very 
rapid  thus  far  :  from  the  material  declivity  of  the  high  country*  which 
from  mountains  gradually  fink  into  a  flat,  there  is  a  dumber  of  tails, 
but  none  of  themconfiderable.  It  now  turns  again  to  the  northward, 
and  from  its  lazy  motion  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  very  li":*le  fall  of 
water  from  this  to  the  Ohio.  Thi  \  turn  conftitutes  ivhat  is  balled  liie 
Great  Bend  of  the  Tenneflee,  or"""  lfcle  Shoal,  frofn  the  number  of 
fhoals  in  this  part  of  the  river  that  are  covered  with  thefe  fhcll-fifh. 
The  river  is  here  from  two,  to  three  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Its  im- 
portance will  confift  in  its  being  the  moil  convenient  inlet  from  the 
upper  parts  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  to  the  Mifliflippi,  it  being 
navigable  for  boats  of  forty  tons  burthen  from  Holfton,  the  falls  ex- 
cepted, where  carrying  places  will  anfwer  until  there  are  canals  made, 
which  can  be  done  with  very  little  expence. 

**  Holfton  is  a  narrow  ftrip  of  country,  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
mountains  ;  but  there  is  a  patfage  which  winds  through  them,  fo  as 
to  admit  of  a  paffage  this  way,  and  down  the  river,  without  any  diffi- 
culty of  bad  roads  whatever.  Should  you  continue  your  route  by 
land  in  the  road  to  Kentucky,  you  would  have  feveral  mountains  to 
pafs,  and  at  leaft  two  hundred  miles  of  bad  road. 

"  After  you  leave  the  plains  which  extend  into  the  Cumberland 
country,  in  your  courfe  to  the  Tenneflee,  the  countiy  is  fomewhat 
broken,  but  moftly  rich.  Great  part  of  the  land  lying  between  thefe 
rivers  and  the  Ohio,  and  between  Cumberland  and  Green  rivers,  was 
in  military  grants,  made  by  Virginia  to  their  officers  and  foldiers, 
and  is  efteemed  a  valuable  fituation  for  its  proximity  to  the  junction 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mifliffippi.  Their  grants  extend  as  low  on  the  Mif- 
fiflippi  as  the  partition  line  between  Virginia  and  North -Carolina  : 
all  of  which  is  a  beautiful  country  :  and  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
are  very  high,  prevent  it  from  overflowing,  which  is  not  the  cafe  a 
great  way  lower  down, 

"  The  land  in  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tenneflee  is  very  fine  ;  but 
when  you  approach  the  country  of  the  Chickafaws,  it  becomes  broken, 
light,  and  fandy  :  and,  as  you  extend  to  the  fouthward,  I  have  been 
informed  the  foil  grows  frill  lighter,  and,  except  a  large  body  of  good 
land  on  the  Mifliflippi,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  feveral  ftreams  that  run 
into  the  Gulf  and  the  Mifliflippi,  it  is  little  better  than  Weft-Florida, 

which 
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which  has  been  celebrated  in  Europe  for  its  fertility ;  but  fo  fine  a 
country  have  I  been  endeavouring  to  defcribe  to  you,  that,  judging 
by  companion,  the  people  in  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  look  upon 
that  as  an  indifferent  foil. 

"  In  ten  years  more,  perhaps,  a  fettlement  will  be  formed  fuffi-- 
ciently  populous  to  become  a  federal  ftate  in  the  country  into  which 
I  am  now  going  to  advance  ;  the  limits  of  which,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Miffiflippi  and  Ohio  to  Detroit,  is  between  five  and  fix 
hundred  miles ;  and  taking  the  medium  diftance  between  Pittlburg 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  acrofs  to  the  Miffiflippi  from  the  Ohio,  is 
very  little  lefs.  The  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  diffrict  do  not,  in- 
cluding French,  amount  to  five  thoufand.  The  country  in  this  fork 
(if  I  may  fo  call  it)  is  various.  Immediately  in  the  fork  the  land  is 
flat,  and  liable  to  overflow ;  but  as  you  advance  on  either  river  the 
banks  rife,  and  the  country  expanding,  difplays  a  luxuriant  foil  for  a 
Jong  diflance  above  the  Wabafh  on  the  Ohio  fide,  and  quite  to  the 
Illinois  on  the  Mifliflippi  fide,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  and  twenty  above  the  mouth 
of  Miflburi.  This  country  lies  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude 
of  Kentucky.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Wabafh,  the  bottoms  on  the 
Ohio  are  extenfive  and  extremely  fertile,  as  is  the  country  from 
thence  to  Poft  St.  Vincent ;  but  towards  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and 
beyond  the  bottoms  of  this  river,  the  country  is  confiderably  broken, 
and  the  foil  in  fome  places  light  and  indifferent.  After  leaving  Poft 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  route  to  the  Illinois  country,  you  foon  fall  into 
thofe  extenfive  plains  which  have  been  defcribed  in  fuch  glowing  co- 
lours by  Hutchins.  This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  country,  and  the 
immenfe  number  of  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo,  which  are  feen  grazing  in 
thofe  natural  meadows,  renders  them  highly  enchanting.  The  air 
in  this  climate  is  pure,  and  the  almoft  continual  unclouded  fky  tends 
not  a  little  to  charm  the  fenfes,  and  to  render  even  wildnefs  delightful, 
The  country  between^Poft  St.  Vincent  and  Kafkalkias  is  flat  and  plain, 
with  little  variation.  As  you  afcend  the  Illinois  river  the  foil  grows 
more  fertile,  and  on  either  fide  you  find  immenfe  forcfts. 

"  Detroit  lies  between  lat.  420  and  43°  upon  the  ltraights  which 
communicate  between  lake  St.  Clair  and  lake  Erie,  confiderably  to 
the  weftward  of  Pittfburgh.  The  country  lying  between  them  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  thing  but  being  a  wildernefs;  The  foil  and  cli- 
mate are  fuch  as  would  entitle  it  to  the  reputation  of  a  fine  country  in 
any  part  of  Europe,  except  in  winter,  when  the  fro  ft  is  extremely  fe- 
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vere,  but  lefs  intenfe  than  that  of  Canada.  Quebec  lies  nearly  in  the 
fame  latitude  as  Paris,  and  from  the  defcription  which  the  Emperor 
Julian  has  given  of  the  winters  he  quartered  there,  during  his  com- 
mand in  Gaul,  there  feems  to  be  little  difference  between  the  winters 
of  France  at  that  period,  in  refpect  to  cold,  and  the  prefent  winters 
of  Canada.  Perhaps  the  extent  of  continent  lying  to  the  north-wefi? 
and  the  irnmenfe  lakes  of  frefli  water  which  cover  it,  will  not  admit 
of  the  climate  of  that  part  of  America  being  fo  rapidly  meliorated, 
as  the  climate  of  Europe  has  been  by  cultivation.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  as  the  country  has  been  more  opened  in  America,  and 
thereby  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  acled  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth, 
thefe  benefits  have  tended  greatly  already  to  foften  the  winter  feafon  ; 
fo  that  peopling  Canada,  for  which  we  are  much  obliged  to  you,  is 
a  double  advantage  to  us.  Firft,  it  is  fettling  and  populating  a 
country,  that  muft,  fooner  or  later,  from  the  natural  order  of  things, 
become  part  of  our  empire,  and  immediately  meliorating  the  climate 
of  the  Northern  States.  But  to  return  to  Detroit.  Our  courfe  from 
thence  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Miami  is  fouth-wefterly.  The 
country  for  fome  diftance  is  flat,  and  the  foil  heavy  and  damp ;  but, 
upon  the  waters  of  thofe  rivers  it  is  beautiful,  and  abounds  in  the 
gifts  of  nature. 

"  The  communication  between  lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  by  water 
this  way,  will  be  up  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  lake,  and  by 
fiiort  paffages  you  arrive  upon  the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  Scioto 
and  Mufkingum,  which  are  navigable  when  flooded.  It  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  rivers  I  have  been  mentioning  are  not  navigable, 
throughout  the  year,  for  boats  of  above  ten  or  fifteen  tons.  Great 
part  of  the  country  between  this  and  the  Wabafh  is  champaign;  but 
in  travelling  towards  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  you  pafs  confiderable 
plains,  and  then  fall  into  a  broken  and  hilly  tract,  of  poor  land,  that 
continues  with  little  variation  until  you  approach  the  rapids,  when 
all  the  variety  and  charms  which  this  river  produces,  prefent  them- 
fclves  again.  From  Detroit  to  the  rapids  is  nearly  four  hundred 
miles. 

"  The  rapid  population  of  the  weftern  country  has  not  only  afto- 
nifhed  America  itielf,  but  it  muft  amaze  Europe,  when  they  enter 
into  the  views  and  increafe  of  this  growing  empire.  The  firft  iet- 
tlement  on  the  weflern  waters  by  the  Englifh  was  in  1760,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  almcft  continual  Indian  wars,  that  fettlement  (I  am 
now  fpeaking  of  the  upper  fettlement  on  the  Ohio)  now  contains 

not 
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not  lefs  than  an  hundred  th  ufand  fouls.    The  State  of  Kentucky- 
did  not  make  a  permanent  fettlement  befor.  1780,  which  now  con- 
tains not  lefs  than  an  hundred  thoufand.     The  Cumberland  fettle- 
ment began  about  this  time,  but  it  was  at  lead  three  years  after- 
wards before  there  was  fecurity  given  to  that  fettlement,  and  there 
are  fettled  about  fifty  thoufand  fouls  more.     BefiJcs  the  fettlement 
in  the  great  bend  of  the  TennefTee,  which  will  join  them  in  their 
feparation  from  North-Carolina,    the  fettlement  of  Nola  Chucka 
and  French-broad,  made  on  the  branches  of  the  TennefTee  in  the 
years  1782,  1783,  1784,  and  1785,  contain  between  thirty  and  forty 
thoufand  fouls ;  feveral  other  fettlements  are  forming  at  the  Iron 
banks  on  the  Mifliffippi,  befides  thofe  upon  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Ohio,  which,  including  the  inhabitants   at  Pofl  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Kafkafkias   (I  judge  from  the  beft  information)   do   not   fall   fhort 
of  fifty  thoufand.     I  have  not  mentioned  the   number  in   the  fet- 
tlement of  the  great  bend  of  the  TennefTee,  as  I  have  not  been  able 
K>  collect  any  fatisfactory  information  reflecting  them  :  but  I  fuppofe 
the  aggregate  number  of  fouls  in  the  weftern  country  is  very  little, 
if  at  all,  fhort  of  four  hundred  thoufand,  including  the  fetiements 
of  Holfton,  Clinch  river  and  Powel's  valley,  which,  taken  together, 
may  amount  to  feventy  thoufand  fouls,  and  which  are  properly  on 
the  weftern  waters. 

"  The  fettlements  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio  have  been 
greatly  harafTed  and  retarded  by  the  Indian  war,  which  has  conti- 
nued with  little  variation  fince  1785;  but  the  vigorous  meafures 
which  their  depredations  have  obliged  Congrefs  to  adopt,  mufl 
end  with  a  permanent  peace,  or  in  a  few  years  their  provocations 
will  lead  to  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  the  Miami  and  Illinois 
tribes.  Their  provvefs  and  determined  refolution  will,  no  doubt, 
considerably  annoy  our  army,  which,  having  been  moftly  recruited 
from  the  Atlantic  country,  are  not  acquainted  with  fuch  dexterity 
and  courage,  or  indeed  habituated  to  their  manner  of  fighting :  but 
our  numbers  have  grown  too  considerable  ;  for  defeats  only  invigo- 
rate our  meafures,  while  the  lofs  of  every  man,  to  nations  whofe 
population  is  fo  extremely  tardy  as  that  of  the  favages  of  America,  is 
a  lamentable  conlideration. 

M  In  the  peopling  this  country  new  States  will  naturally  arife,  and, 
thus,  in  contemplating  the  continent  of  America,  we  may  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  will  be  the  magnitude  of  its  federal  empire. 
The  upper  fettlement  on  the  Ohio,  though  more  populous  than  the 
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fettlement  of  Cumberland,  is  not  likely  to  become  a  feparate  State 
fo  foon.  The  greateft  part  of  it  is  within  the  limits  of  Pennfylvania, 
and  not  fo  remote  from  the  capital  of  that  State  as  the  Cumberland 
fettlement  is  from  the  capital  of  North-Carolina.  The  intercourfe 
is  continual,  and  the  productions  of  the  country,  or  at  leaft  their 
cattle,  may  be  driven  to  Philadelphia,  &c.  as  I  have  obferved  before ; 
and  their  influence  is  not  fuflicient  to  procure  them  an  act  of  fepa- 
ration,  fhould  they  defire  it.  In  the  cafe  of  North-Carolina  and 
Cumberland  there  is  little  or  no  communication  between  them,  nor 
is  it  to  be  expedted  that  it  ever  can  be  the  intereft  of  either  to  con- 
tinue the  connection  ;  therefore  it  is  moil  likely,  that  diftridl  will 
follow  Kentucky  in  the  links  of  the  great  federal  chain. 

"  I  muft  now  proceed  upon  conjecture,  as  there  are  no  definite 
limits  prefcribed  by  the  federal  government  for  the  lines  of  demar- 
kation,  which  are  to  be  the  different  boundaries  or  limits  of  new 
States  that  will  arife.  However,  it  is  eafy,  by  confuting  natural 
boundaries,  to  form  a  pretty  jult  idea  where  will  be  their  different 
divifions.  1  have  already  remarked,  that  Kentucky  and  Cumber- 
land are  divided  by  a  line  in  latitude  36-2a,  which  will  be  the  boun- 
dary of  Cumberland  to  the  northward.  The  mountains  will  moft 
likely  be  its  eaftern  limits ;  its  fouthern  limits  will  be,  either  the  par- 
tition line  continued  between  North-Carolina  and  Georgia,  or  it  will 
run  foutherly,  until  it  ftrikes  that  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  theTen- 
neflee  country  from  the  country  of  the  Chacktaws  ;  thence  a  due 
weftcourfe  to  the  Mifliflippi,  or  following  fome  one  of  thofe  branches 
which  rife  in  thofe  hills,  and  purfuing  its  courfe  to  that  river.  This 
will  comprehend  a  diftri£r  of  country  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  from 
north  to  fouth.  I  cannot  fpeak  here  with  accuracy,  as  it  is  that  part 
of  all  the  weftern  country  which  is  leaft  known. 

"  The  country  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Tenneffce,  ftands  next 
»n  the  lift  of  advancement.  This  country  includes  the  fettlement  of 
Holfton,  the  fettlement  of  Clinch,  and  the  fettlements  of  Powel's 
valley,  which  are  part  in  Virginia,  and  part  in  North-Carolina  ;  be- 
sides the  fettlements  of  Nola  Chucka  and  French-broad.  This  laft 
iettlement  will' be  extended  to  the  borders  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
which  will  bind  this  State  to  the  fouthward.  Its  weftern  boundary 
will  be  Cumberland  mountain,  which  will  divide  it  from  the  States  of 
Kentucky  and  Cumberland.  lis  northern  limits  will  be  the  ridges  of 
hills  that  divide  the  wgjers  of  the  Tenneffce  and  the  Great  Kanhavva, 

and 
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and  its  eaftern  boundary  will  be  the  high  hills  that  divide  the  eaftern 
from  the  weftern  waters  in  this  part  of  America,  which  are  called  in 
Virginia  the  North  mountains,  and  which  continue  their  courfe 
through  the  Carolinas.  This  State  will  be  in  extent  upwards  of  two 
hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  the  average  width  from  eaft 
to  weft  nearly  an  hundred  and  fifty. 

"  This  country  has  mountains  on  every  fide  but  the  fouth-weft, 
and  is  interfperfed  with  high  hills  in  molt  parts  of  it.  The  valleys 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  every  where  finely  watered.  The  climate 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  country  is  not  fo  temperate  as  that  of  Ken- 
tucky, though  it  lies  in  the  fame  latitude,  which  is  owing  to  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  Many  parts  of  this  diftrict  are  well  fettled, 
and  cultivation  was  brought  to  fuch  considerable  perfection,  that  the 
inhabitants  had  it  in  contemplation  to  become  independent  feven  years 
fince,  under  the  distinction  of  the  State  of  Franklin.  Its  population 
is  not  only  considerable,  but  its  refpectability  in  every  confideration 
will  very  foon  intitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a  diftinct  State  ;  though  it  may 
require  fome  time  to  effect  a  unity  of  fentiments,  and  aconfolidation 
of  its  various  and  detached  fettlements  into  that  order  which  the  or- 
gans of  government  require. 

"  Before  I  leave  this  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  T  muft  beg  leave  to 
digrefs,  and  Shew  what  will  be  the  probable  deftination  of  the  Indian 
nations,  who  live  between  the  fouthern  limits  of  the  country  I 
have  been  mentioning,  and  the  Floridas,  and  which  may  amount  to 
thirteen  thoufand,  inelufive  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

"  The  Cherokees  are  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  the 
Creeks  three  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  the  Chacktaws  are  about  fix 
thoufand  ;  and  the  different  vagrant  nations  may  amount  to  a  thoufand 
more. 

"  The  fettlements  making  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  upon 
the  fine  lands  of  the  Oconee  and  Okemulgee  river?,  will  in  a  very 
few  years  bid  defiance  to  them  in  that  quarter.  The  Georgian  troops 
have  already  defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to  be  quiet.  The  fet- 
tlement  of  French-broad,  aided  by  Holfton,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
them  ;  and  the  Cumberland  is  too  puiifant  to  apprehend  any  danger. 
The  Spaniards  are  in  poSfelfion  of  the  Floridas,  how  long  they  will 
remain  fo,  muft  depend  upon  their  moderation  and  good  manners, 
and  the  fettlements  at  the  Natchez  and  above,  which  will  foon  extend 
to  the  fouthern  boundaries  of  Cumberland  j  fo  that  they  will  be  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  a  few  years.  Our  people  will  continue  to  in- 
1  croach 
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croach  upon  them  on  three  fides,  and  compel  them  to  live  more  do* 
fcneftic  lives,  and  afilmilate  them  to  our  mode  of  living,  or  crofs  to  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  Mifiiffippi. 

"  The  Genafee  country  lies  upon  the  water9  that  run  into  lake 
Ontario,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  peopled  as  foon  as  the  Six  Nations 
of  Indians  are  peaceable.  This  is  a  very  rich  and  fertile  tract  of 
country,  lying  in  the  remote  parts  of  New- York,  bounded  by  Pen n- 
fylvar.ia  to  the  fouth-eaft,  by  the  lakes  to  the  north-well:,  and  high 
hills  and  a  wildernefs  from  the  Ohio  country.  I  have  hitherto  omit- 
ted taking  notice  of  it,  as  not  properly  belonging  to  the  weftern 
count')7 ;  but  as  I  am  going  to  proceed  to  partition  the  country  weft  of 
the  Ohio  into  fep^rate  States,  1  thought  it  moft  confident  to  keep  up 
the  chain  of  connection  ;  and  without  mentioning  this  diftricf,  there 
would  be  a  chafm  between  New-York  and  the  uppermoft  State  upon 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

*'  Let  us  now  return  to  the  Ohio.  That  ridge  of  hills  which  di- 
vides the  waters  of  this  river  from  that  of  the  lakes  running  fouth- 
wefterly,  until  they  run  north-wefterly,  and  divide  the  fources  of  the 
Wabalh  and  Illinois  rivers  from  the  fouthern  branches  of  the  lakes, 
will  moft  likely  mark  the  limits  to  the  weft,  of  the  upper  States  upon 
the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio.  The  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Allegany  river  from  thofe  of  the  Genafee,  will  bound 
it  to  the  north,  the  Allegany  river  and  the  Ohio  to  the  eaft,  and  the 
Mufkingum  to  the  fouth.  The  next  State,  I  fhould  form  between 
the  Mufkingum  and  Scioto,  the  Ohio,  and  that  ridge  of  hills  between 
the  fources  of  thefe  rivers  and  thofe  of  lake  Erie.  The  third  between 
the  Scioto,  the  Great  Miami,  the  Ohio,  and  the  fame  ridge  of  hills. 
The  country  lying  between  the  Miami,  Wabafh,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
fame  hills,  I  would  put  into  another  State  ;  and  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Wabalh,  Ohio,  Miififfippi,  and  Illinois  rivers,  I  would 
eftablifh  into  a  fifth  State. 

"  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river  and  waters  of  lake  Mi-  ' 
chegan,  lies  a  diftrict  of  country  equally  fertile  with  any  part  of  the 
weftern  country  ;  but  in  the  progreftion  of  our  fettlements,  it  will 
be  fome  years  before  any  fettlement  can  be  formed  there,  except  in 
the  fork  of  the  Miffifiippi  and  Illinois,  which  may  be  erefted  into  a 
State,  by  running  a  line  from  a  point,  latitude  4a0  30"  upon  the 
Miffifiippi,  in  fuch  a  direction  as  to  ftrike  the  head  branches  of 
the  Illinois.  But  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  country  on  the  Miffifiippi 
and  Miflburi  will  be  fettled  before  this  diftrict,  though  it  is  confidered 
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its  the  empire  of  Spain.  However,  I  will  not  be  fo  indecorous  as  to 
parcel  out  the  territories  of  other  nations ;  it  is  fufficiently  prefump* 
tuous  to  have  gone  fo  far  as  I  have. 

"  I  have  now  marked  out  the  imaginary  boundaries  of  fix  new? 
States,  exclufive  of  thofe  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  the  Ge- 
nafee  fettlement,  and  without  including  the  country  between  the 
northern  limits  of  Kentucky  and  Pittfburgh,  or  the  country  between; 
Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  fourcos  of  thofe  rivers  which  run  into  the 
Ohio. 

"  The  upper  fettlement  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  will  mod 
likely  follow  the  Cumberland  and  Holfton  in  its  independence.  In 
peopling  the  new  States,  I  conclude  the  lowermoft  will  be  firft  fet- 
tled, and  confequently  the  firft  to  be  admitted  into  the  federal  go- 
vernment. The  diftric"t  of  country  that  will  be  laft  fettled,  in  all 
probability,  between  the  Ohio,  the  lake?,  and  the  Mi'Jillippi,  to  the 
fouth  of  St.  Anthony's  fall,  is  perhaps  that  which  lies  between  Nia- 
gara and  Detroit,  and  extending  to  the  ridge  of  hills  which  divides 
the  waters  of  lake  Erie  and  Ohio,  by  reafon  of  its  damp  and  cold 
foil.  The  furrender  of  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Detroit,  which  I 
underftand  is  about  to  be  done,  may  increale  the  fettlements  upon 
the  borders  of  lake  Erie ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  likely  that  unhofpi- 
table  clime  will  find  inhabitants,  while  the  genial  regions  of  the  Mif- 
fiffip'pi  are  in  a  great  meafure  uninhabited. 

"  It  is  next  neceffary  to  take  notice  how,  and  in  what  probable 
time  thefe  States  will  be  inhabited.  The  firft  fettlement  upon  the 
Ohio,  and  the  progrefs  made  in  agriculture,  were  extremely  tardy. 
But  it  is  neceffary  to  recollect,  that  America  was  not  only  in  an  in- 
fant ftate  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1763,  but  that  the  conti- 
nual wars  with  the  Indians  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs  of  that  fet- 
tlement ;  and  if  the  fame  obftruclions  have  been  given  to  the  fettle- 
ments on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
exhaufted  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  until  within, 
a  year  and  a  half  paft,  did  not  permit  them  to  take  thofe  vigorous 
meafures  neceffary  to  their  tranquillity  ;  and  that  permanent  fettle- 
ments on  that  fide  of  the  river,  and  the  increafe  ot  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  which  are  now  in  greater  abundance  in  the  weftern  country  than 
in  any  other  part  of  America,  will  enable  them  to  iupport  their  fitua- 
tion  with  infinitely  more  eafe  than  when  we  were  obliged  to  brin^ 
almoft  every  thing  for  ufe.  over  the  mountain. 

.  «'  I  have 
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11  I  have  efiimated  the  number  of  fouls  on  the  weftern  waters  at 
four  hundred  thoufand.  I  fhould  fuppofe  from  the  difpofition  to 
early  marriage,  which  is  general,  and  the  extraordinary  fecundity  it 
is  obferved  every  where  prevails,  with  the  addition  of  the  emigrants 
who  may  be  expected  from  the  eaftern  States,  that  the  inhabitants 
will  double  once  in  fifteen  years  for  the  next  fixty  years  to  come  at 
lead,  which  in  the  firft  fifteen  years  will  be  equal  to  peopling 
four  or  five  of  thefe  Sta':es  ;  and  I  think  we  may  expect  to  fee,  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  whole  country  I  have  been  defcribing  in- 
habited. 

"  It  is  impoffible  that  we  can  experience  any  thing  like  poverty, 
for  no  country,  perhaps,  upon  the  globe  is  fo  rich  in  the  comforts 
and  neceflaries  of  life.  As  to  wars,  we  can  have  none  after  a  few 
years  more  are  pail.  The  Spaniards  may  put  us  to  iome  inconveni- 
ence for  a  few  years  to  come;  but  in  doing  this,  they  will  not  only 
riik  the  lofs  of  New-Orleans,  but  the  whole  of  Louifiana,  which  they 
confider  as  the  key  to  Mexico.  Thus.fecured  from  wars,  and  the 
inland  navigation  of  the  country  not  fubjecting  us  to  material  loffes 
in  that  buiinefs  ;  with  the  propenfity  to  early  marriages,  produced  by 
the  fimpiicity  and  innocence  of  youth,  tutored  under  the  pure 
maxims  of  virtue  and  reafon  ;  it  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  fanguine 
calculation,  when  we  add  the  additional  conlideration  of  the  probable 
number  of  emigrants  we  may  receive,  that  our  population  will 
double  once  in  fifteen  years. 

"  In  the  weftern  territory  is  found  all  the  variety  of  foil  and  cli- 
mate neceifary  to  the  culture  of  every  kind  of  grain,  fibrous  plants, 
cotton,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  all  forts  of  provifions.  The  upper 
fettlements  on  the  Ohio  produce  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
Indian  corn  or  maize,  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits  are  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  peaches,  plums,  ftrawberries,  rafberries,  currants,  goofe- 
berries,  and  grapes  ;  of  culinary  plants  and  vegetables,  there  are 
turnips,  potatoes,  carrots,  parfnips,  cymbiline  or  fquafh,  cucum- 
bers, peafe,  beans,  afparagus,  cabbages,  brocoli,  celery  and  fallads  ; 
beiides  which  there  are  melons  and  herbs  of  every  fort.  The  provt- 
fion  confifts  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal,  and  a  variety  of  poultry, 
fuch  as  ducks,  Mufcovy  ducks,  turkeys,  geefe,  dunghill  fowls,  and 
pigeons.  The  fuperfluous  provifions  are  fold  to  the  emigrants,  who 
aie  continually  pnffing  through  thofe  fettlements  in  their  route  to 
the  different  diftricts  of  countrv,  which  I  have  enumerated..  Some 
confulerable  quantities  of  fpkits  diitilled  from  rye,  and  likewife  cy- 
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■dei',  are  fent  down  the  river  to  a  market,  in  thofe  infant  fettlements 
where  the  inhabitants  have  not  had  time  to  bring  orchards  to  any  per- 
fection, or  have  not  a  fuperfluity  of  grain  to  diitil  into  fpirits.  The 
beef,  pork,  and  flour  are  difpofcd  of  in  the  fame  way.  The  flax  and 
hemp  are  packed  on  horfes  and  lent  acrofs  the  mountains,  to  the  inland 
towns  of  Pennfylvania  and  Maryland,  and,  as  I  hinted  before,  in  a 
few  years,  when  grazing  forms  the  principal  object  of  thofe  fettlers, 
they  will  always  find  a  market  for  their  cattle  at  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  Alexandria.* 

•«  Thefe  fettlements  might  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fugar,  but  hitherto  what  they  have  made  has  ferved  for  little  more  than 
home  confumption,  as  every  part  of  the  back  country,  from  latitude 
42°  to  36"  and  upon  the  Miffiflippi,  as  far  north  as  latitude  45*, 
produces  an  abundance  of  the  fugar  maple  tree  as  would  be  equal  to 
furnilh  fugar  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  to  fend  it 
to  any  of  the  market  towns  on  the  Atlantic  is  too  far  to  be  profitable, 
until  the  canals  of  the  Potomack  fhall  have  been  finiflied.  The  coun- 
try produces  alfo  all  the  pot  herbs  which  are  common  in  Europe  :  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  nuts  grow  in  the  forefts,  fuch  as  chefnuts,  hickory,  and 
Dlack  walnuts.  The  mountains,  hills,  and  uninhabited  parts  abound 
in  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  a  fpecies  of  groufe,  called  by  the  Ameri- 
cans promifcuoufly  partridge  orpheafant.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
wild  fowl,  as,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  in  every  part  of  the  weftern  coun- 
try. 

"  Linen  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  and  hats,  for  home  con- 
fumption, are  manufactured  with  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  two 
firft  articles  are  only  made  in  families  for  their  own  ufe ;  but  the 
latter  are  made  by  men  of  profeffion  in  that  bufinefs,  and  are  of  a 
quality  that  would  not  difgrace  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  Black- 
smiths work  of  all  forts,  even  to  making  fire  arms,  is  done  there ;  as 
is  alfo  cabinet  work,  wheel-wright,  mill-wright,  houfe  carpentry, 
joinery,  fhoe-making,  Sec.  !kc.  in  fhorr,  all  the  trades,  immediately 
Jieceflary  to  the  promotion  of  the  comforts  of  new  fettlements,  are  to 
be  found  here. 

"  After  palling  to  the  fouthward  of  latitude  40  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate becomes  favourable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  grow  farther  to  the  north.;  but  neither  its  flavour  is  fo  aroma- 
tic, or  the  crop  fo  certain  or  productive.  Indeed,  the  farther  fouth 
tobacco  grows,  generally  the  finer  its  quality :  hence  it  is,  that  the 

•   To  which  may  be  added  Wash  INC  TON. 
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•faegars  of  Cuba  are  fo  much  admired  for  their  peculiar  fcent,  and 
the  Oroonoko  for  its  mildnefs.  However,  this  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  to  any  country,  as  it  is  certain  no  cultivation  is  fo  pernicious 
to  the  foil,  and  of  fo  little  real  advantage  to  the  cultivator.  It  conti- 
nually impoverishes  the  land  ;  and  every  additional  feafon,  inftead  of 
producing  riches  to  an  eftate,  tends  to  beggar  it :  every  veftige  of  its 
growth  is  mifery  and  devaluation,  and  no  foil,  but  one  as  prolific  as 
that  of  the  Nile,  would  be  capable  of  producing  it  for  any  length  of 
time,  according  to  the  fyftem  which  has  been  purfued  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  However,  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  and  Mimlfippi 
country  below  latitude  40  degrees,  is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  pro- 
duce tobacco,  in  quantity,  than  any  other  country  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

"  Kentucky  produces,  befides  tobacco,  all  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  that  I  have  defcribed  in  the  upper  fettlement;  all  the  fruits, 
with  the  addition  of  apricots  and  nectarines  ;  thefe  and  peaches  grow 
here  to  very  great  perfection,  particularly  when  planted  upon  a  light 
foil,  which  fhoijlci  always  be  the  cafe  when  it  can  be  found ;  but 
however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  it  is  not  often  the  cafe  in  this 
diftrict  of  country. 

*{  Thofe  culinary  plants,  vegetables,  &c.  I  have  enumerated 
above,  are  produced  in  the  whole  weftern  country.  Jn  fome  parts 
they  grow  to  greater  perfection  than  in  others,  as  in  this  the  cu- 
cumber, turnips,  peas,  and  many  others  are  much  finer  than  I  ever 
faw  them  any  where  belide.  The  cantilope  melon  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  thofe  in  Perfia.  We  are  not  at  the  trouble  and  expenfe  of 
forcing ;  every  thing  put  into  the  ground  of  the  vegetable  kind  gtows 
jn  a  mofl  wonderful  manner. 

"  The  foil  is  uncommonly  favourable  to  hemp  and  Indian  corn. 
I  have  known  twelve  hundred  weight  of  the  former  produced  from  an 
acre  of  ground,  and  as  much  as  one  hundred  bufhels  of  the  latter. 
This  has  not  only  been  done  from  an  uncommon  fertile  fpot,  but 
there  are  large  bodies  of  land  adjoining,  which  are  equally  prolific. 
I  believe  that  were  I  to  mention  upon  an  average  the  produce  of  the 
whole  country,  it  would  be  found  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : 

Hemp  per  acre  .  .  .  .  Boo  cwt. 

Indian  corn,  or  maize,  ditto         .  .  60  bufhels. 

Wheat,  ditto  ....  30  ditto, 

parley,  ditto  ,         ,  ,  ,         40  ditto, 

Oats, 
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Oats,  ditto 50  bufliels* 

Clover  and  timothy  grafs,  ditto   .  .  25  cwt. 

u  Befides  hemp  and  flax  tor  manufacturing,  cotton  is  cultivated 
Vith  confiderable  fuccefs,  particularly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
State  and  Cumberland  ;  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years,  when  our 
fettlements  extend  to  the  Natchez,  cotton  will  be  produced  in  as 
great  perfection  as  in  the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies.  No  foil  or  climate 
can  be  more  congenial  to  this  plant  than  the  regions  on  the  lowermoft 
parts  of  the  Mifliffippi.  We  have  in  our  power  to  promote  the  cul- 
ture of  filk  alfo.  The  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mulberry  trees,  which  are  every  where  interfperfed  in  our 
forefts,  render  this  matter  extremely  eafy  ;  but  how  far  this  will  be 
politic,  when  the  ufe  of  filk  is  going  out  of  fafhion,  is  a  matter  that 
requires  fome  confideration.  Cotton  has  fupplied  its  place,  and  its 
fuperior  excellence  I  apprehend  will  always  make  it  a  more  profitable 
manufactory. 

"  The  growth  of  wool  will  form  an  important  confideration  with 
us.  The  plains  I  have  defcribed  extend  quite  to  the  mountains,  fo 
that  flieep  here  may  have  every  advantage  which  the  flocks  of  Spain 
enjoy.  If  we  can  form  an  idea  from  the  famples  of  wool  produced  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  we  may  conclude  that  our  moft  languine 
expectations  will  be  fully  anfwered. 

"  The  buffaloe  is  nearly  driven  out  of  Kentucky  ;  fome  are  ftill 
found  upon  the  head  waters  of  Licking  creek,  Great  Sandy,  and'the 
head  waters  of  Green  river.  Deer  abound  in  the  extenfive  fo- 
refts ;  but  the  elk  confines  itfelf  moftly  to  the  hilly  and  uninhabited 
places. 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  fettlement  has  driven  the  wild  turkey  quite 
out  of  the  middle  countries,  but  they  are  found  in  large  flocks  in  all 
eur  extenfive  woods. 

"  Amidit  the  mountains  and  broken  countries  are  great  numbers 
of  groufe  ;  and  fince  the  fettlement  has  been  eftablifhed,  the  quail, 
by  following  the  trail  of  grain  which  is  neceflarily  feattered  through 
the  wildernefs,  has  migrated  from  the  old  fettlements  on  the 
other  fide  the  mountain,  and  has  become  a  conftant  refident  with 
us.  This  bird  was  unknown  here  on  the  firft  peopling  of  the 
country. 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  wild  fowl  in  every  part  of  this  State,  parti- 
cularly teal,  and  the  fummer  duck.     The  latter  breeds  with  us :  its 
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incubation  is  always  in  temperate  climes,  which  is  the  reafon  of  it* 
being  called  the  fummer  duck. 

"  The  productions  of  Cumberland  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
Kentucky.  The  quality  of  tobacco  is  perhaps  fomething  better  ; 
but  the  climate  being  confiderably  warmer,  it  is  not  fo  favourable 
to  wheat  and  barley,  nor  does  grafs  grow  there  fo  luxuriantly  as 
with  us. 

"  The  country  below  Cumberland  foon  becomes  warm  enough 
for  indigo  and  rice  ;  and  perhaps  thefe  articles  in  a  few  years  will  be- 
cultivated  on  the  Miffiffippi  with  as  much  fuccefs,  if  not  more,  than 
they  ever  were  in  South-Carolina  or  Georgia ;  particularly  the 
former,  as  the  foil  on  the  Miffiffippi  is  infinitely  more  luxuriant  than 
any  in  the  Carolinas.  Some  eflays  were  made  in  this  bufinefs  previ- 
ous to  the  late  war,  but  the  object  was  abandoned  on  the  deftruction 
of  the  fettlement  made  below  the  Natchez. 

"  Oranges,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  grow  at  the  Natchez,  and 
fome  diftance  above,  to  confiderable  perfection.  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  nuts  that  grow  both  in  Kentucky  and  Cumberland,  fome  of 
which  are  common  ta  both  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
Pacane;  all  of  which  have  been  noticed  both  by  Carver  and  Jefferfon. 
Grapes,  plums,  goofeberries,  and  ftrawberries,  grow  alfo  fponta- 
neoufly  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  in  rnofl  parts  of 
Cumberland. 

"  The  produce  of  the  weftern  country  will  be  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  fame  parallels  of  latitude  throughout ;  fo  that  comparing  my  ima- 
ginary States  with  the  fettled  country  fouth-eafl  of  the  Ohio,  you 
will  be  able  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  what  they  will  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. But  to  comprehend  the  object  of  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  firft  neceffary  to  contemplate  it,  abounding  in  all  the  com- 
forts of  life,  limited  in  its  variety  of  climate  only  by  what  is  not  defe- 
rable ;  with  a  foil  fo  prolific,  a  navigation  fo  extenfive,  and  a  fecu- 
rity  fo  permanent,  from  being  inland,  that  it  feems  this  vaft  extent  of 
empire  is  only  to  be  equalled  for  its  fublimity,  but  by  the  object  of 
its  aggrandizement. 

"  Provifions,  tobacco,  and  raw  materials,  will  conftitute  the  firft 
articles  of  our  trade.  Such  a  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter, 
cheefe,  &c.  &c.  may  be  furnifhed  from  this  country  as  will  one  day, 
no  doubt,  furnifh  the  Weft-India  iflands,  and  afford  relief  to  the  mi- 
serable Chinefe,  v/hofc  fcanty  portion  of  rice  is  only  fufficient  to  keep 
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foul  and  body  together.  Our  mountainous  countries  muft  always 
prove  excellent  ranges  for  herds  of  cattle  ;  the  grafs,  in  the  fummer, 
affording  fufficient  food  to  fatten  them,  without  the  cxpenfe  of  culti- 
vated meadows,  and  the  winters  are  feldom  fo  fevcre  as  to  require  any 
other  food  than  the  cane  and  pea-vine. 

"  The  navigation  of  this  country  has  been  much  talked  of.  The 
diftance  from  one  place  to  another  has  been  computed  with  fome  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  and  the  various  experiments  which  have  been  made 
confirm  the  opinion  that  its  difficulty  is  merely  imaginary. 

"  The  common  mode  of  defcending  the  itream  is  in  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  may  be  built  from  fifteen  to  five  hundred  tons  burthen. 
But,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  judge,  I  flioukl  fuppofe,  that  about 
fifty  or  lixty  tons  burthen  would  be  the  moft  convenient,  wiekly,  and 
confequently  fafe,  particularly  when  the  waters  are  very  high  ;  for  in 
fuch  cafes  the  rapidity  of  the  current  makes  it  difficult  to  manage  aa 
unwieldy  mafs  with  facility.  Thefe  boats  are  built  of  oak  plank, 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  breadth  to  their  length,  i.  e.  nearly  as 
twelve  feet  to  forty  ;  which  will  be  a  boat  of  nearly  forty  tons.  They 
are  covered  or  not  as  occafion  may  require.  The  object  is  to  build 
them  as  cheap  as  potfible,  for  their  unvueldinefs  prevents  the  pofiibi- 
lity  of  their  returning,  and  they  can  only  be  fold  as  plank. 

"  Several  of  thefe  boats  fetting  out  together,  let  us  fuppofe  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  of  fixty  tons  burthen  each,  which  would  re- 
quire each  fix  hands  to  navigate  them  ;  ten  boats  then  of  fixty  tons 
each  will  employ  fixty  hands,  which  will  be  equal  to  navigate  up  the 
ftream  three  boats  of  five  tons  each,  and  would  be  more  than  fuffi- 
cient to  bring  back  the  cargo  that  the  produce  of  the  ten  boats  would 
purchafe  ;  as  the  articles  we  export  are  grofs  and  bulky,  while  we 
wantonly  in  return  iuperfine  goods  :  the  coarfer  goods  of  every  fort 
"will  always  be  manufactured  in  the  country.  We  alfo  make  our  own 
fait,  fugar,  fpirits,  malt  liquor,  and  fhall  foon  make  our  own  wine. 
Thefe  boats  muft  be  worked  up  with  fteam  and  fails. 

"  The  invention  of  carrying  a  boat  againft  the  ftream  by  the  influ- 
ence of  fleam,  is  a  late  improvement  in  philofophy  by  a  Mr.  Rumfey 
of  Virginia,  whofe  ingenuity  has  been  rewarded  by  that  State  with 
die  exclulive  privilege  of  navigating  thoie  boats  in  her  rivers  for  ten 
years  ;  and  as  this  grant  was  given  previous  to  the  independence  of 
Kentucky,  the  act  of  feparation  guarantees  his  right.  Some  circum- 
flance  or  other  has  prevented  his  bringing  them  into  ufe.  However, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fuccv,fs  of  his  icheme,  for  the  Aflembly 
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of  Virginia  had  the  moft  unequivocal  afTurances  before  they  gave  the 
privilege,  in  a  certificate  figned  by  General  Wafh'mgton  and  Man 
Page,  Efquire  :  fetting  forth,  that  they  had  feen  a  boat,  they  believed 
to  be  conftructed  by  Mr.  Rumfey,  afcend  aftream  without  the  aid  of 
manual  labour,  but  without  mentioning  the  operating  caufe,  which 
has  fince  appeared  to  be  fleam.  If  this  principle  mould  fail  (and  from 
iuch  authority  I  do  not  conceive  how  it  is  to  be  prefumed,)  I  flatter 
myfelf  that  philofophy  is  capable  of  fupplying  the  place  in  the  appro- 
priation of  fome  one  of  the  fecrets  with  which  mechanics  abound. 

"  In  taking  a  retrofpective  view  of  the  world,  we  are  for  a  moment 
furprized  when  we  recollect  that  fome  thoufands  of  years  had  elapfed 
before  printing  was  invented  ;  and  that  the  only  way  of  accumulating 
the  copies  of  art  and  genius  was  by  the  tardy  method  of  tranferibing  ;- 
and  that  the  art  of  navigation  was  for  nearly  as  long  a  time  devious, 
and  regulated  by  no  certain  laws,  the  ftars  and  head  lands  of  different 
countries  being  the  only  guides  to  the  adventurous  mariner,  who  often 
perifhed  when  the  heavens  were  obfeured.  O  Liberty  !  how  many 
bleffings  haft  thou  brought  to  America  !  Man  in  promulgating  his  opi- 
nions, now  finds  fecurity  under  the  wings  of  an  eftablifhed  freedom; 
and  the  difmal  dungeon,  which  eclipfed  the  luminous  mind  of  the 
celebrated  Italian,  would  now  be  erected  into  a  fchool  for  him  to  lec« 
ture  in,  inftead  of  a  prifon  to  bewail  the  miferable  ignorance  and  de- 
pravity of  his  fellow-creatures.  Truth  and  reafon  have  led  to  th  5 
melioration  of  manners — it  will  lead  to  more  benefits  to  mankind. — 
But  fhould  we  ftill  be  obliged  to  row  our  boats  againft  the  ftream,  it 
is  not  only  praHicable,  but  cafy. 

"  The  frequent  turnings  in  the  Miffifiippi  produce  in  every  beni 
eddy  water  5  whigh,  with  the  advantage  the  wind  affords  (that  blow- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  fouth-weft,  and  directly  up 
the  windings  of  the  river,  by  reafon  of  the  vacancy  between  the  banks 
and  rifing  forefts  on  either  fide,  affording  a  channel  for  the  current  of 
the  air)  is  fufficient  with  fails,  keeping  as  much  as  poffible  in  the  cd- 
tly  water,  to  carry  a  boat  fifty  miles  a  day  up  the  ftream. 

"  To  account  for  thofe  winds  philofophically  would  be  extremely 
cafy  ;  but  as  it  is  a  circumftance  notorious  from  the  teftimony  of  voy- 
agers in  the  Miffifiippi,  and  Ohio,  I  prefume  the  teft  of  experience 
will  be  preferred  to  any  philofophical  difquiiitionupon  the  fubject. 

"  Should  this  navigation  prove  too  tedious,  and  no  improvements 
ippear  likely  to  be  made  in  it,  the  importing  into  the  country  may  bs 
facilitated  by  another  channel,  f;om  the  gulf  of  Mexico  up  the  Mo- 
bile, 
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bile,  which  is  a  lazy  current  ;  from  the  principal  branch  of  which 
there  is  but  a  fhort  paflage  to  a  branch  of  the  Tenneflee,  when  yoa 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  dream  quite  into  the  Ohio.  I  have 
enumerated  this  circumftance  merely  for  the  fake  of  information  ;  for 
I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  of  the  eligibility  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Miffiffippi,  which  is  proved  from  the  experiments  which  are  daily 
making. 

**  The  diftance  from  Pittlburg  to  the  Mulkingum  is  one  hundred 
and  feventy-three  miles;  to  the  Little  Kanhawa  one  hundred  audi 
feventv-eight :  to  the  Great  Kanhawa  two  hundred  and  eighty-five; 
to  Great  Sandy  three  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  to  the  Scioto  three  hun- 
■dred  and  ninety;  to  Lime-itone  five  hundred  ;  to  the  Little  Miami 
five  hundred  and  ten  ;  to  Licking  creek  five  hundred  and  twenty-four ; 
to  the  Great  Miami  five  hundred  and  fifty  ;  to  the  Great-bone  creek 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  ;  to  the  Kentucky  fix  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-fix ;  to  the  rapids  feven  hundred  and  three  ;  to  Salt  river  feven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  ;  to  Green  river  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  ;  to  the  Wabafli  one  thoufand  and  nineteen  ;  to  Cumber- 
land river  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  ;  to  the  Tennefice 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix  ;  to  the  Miffiffippi  one 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  ;  from  thence  to  New  Orleans 
jis  about  one  thoufand  and  five. 

"  I  have  mentioned  that  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  up  the  Miffiffippi  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mi  f- 
fouri,  and  about  twenty  from  thence  to  Illinois,  which  is  navigable  for 
batteaux  to  its  fource.  From  thence  there  is  a  portage  only  of  tw9 
miles  to  Chickago,  which  is  alfo  navigable  for  batteaux  to  its  en- 
trance into  lake  Michegan,  which  is  a  diftance  of  iixteen  miles.  This 
lake  affords  communication  with  the  river  St.  Lawrence  through  lake 
Erie,  palling  Niagara  by  a  portage  of  eight  miles.  The  lakes  Krie 
and  Michegan  are  navigable  for  vefieis  drawing  fix  and  feven  feet 
water.  This  is  one  of  the  routes  by  which  the  exchange  of  commo- 
dities between  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  this  empire  will  be 
facilitated. 

"  In  continuing  the  plan  of  intercourfe,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
eafy  to  pafs  through  lake  Ontario  to  Wood  creek  ;  up  Wood  creek, 
and  by  a  portage  of  about  three  miles,  you  arrive  at  a  creek,  which 
in  three  miles  more  brings  you  to  fort  Edward  upon  the  Mohawk 
jiv^r,  a  branch  of  Hudon's  rner.  There  are  feveral  carrying 
plates  between  that  and  its  junction  withHudfon;  but  very  little 
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labour  would  remove  them,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  State 
of  New-York  will  be  judicious  enough  to  fet  early  about.  It  is 
certain  they  have  ordered  furveys  to  be  made,  and  plans  are  forming 
for  the  removal  of  thofe  obftruclions.  It  has  been  long  in  embryo 
with  them.*  It  was  impoffible  a  plan  of  fo  much  utility  could  efcape 
that  fage  and  penetrating  politican  General  Schuyler,  whofe  vail  eftate 
lies  moftly  in  that  part  of  America. 

"  There  are  alfo  portages  into  the  wafers  of  lake  Erie  from  the 
Wabafh,  Great  Miami,  Mufkingum,  and  Allegany,  from  two  to 
fixteen  miles.  The  portage  between  the  Ohio  and  Potomack  will  be 
about  twenty  miles  when  the  obftruclions  in  the  Monongahela  and 
Chest  rivers  are  removed,  which  will  form  the  firft  object  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  Virginia  when  they  have  completed  the  canal  on  the  Poto- 
mack. 

"  The  obftruclions  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  Kanhawa  are 
of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  will  require  a  work  of  ages  to  remove 
them ;  but  if  ever  that  fhould  be  done,  there  will  be  an  eafy  com- 
munication between  that  and  James  river,  and  likewife  with  the 
Roanoake,  which  runs  through  North-Carolina.  But  this  is  an  event 
too  remote  to  deferve  any  confideration  at  prefent. 

"  All  the  rivers  in  this  country  of  fixty  yards  wide  and  upwards* 
are  navigable  almoft  to  their  iburces  for  flat-bottomed  boats  during 
their  floods,  and  for  batteaux  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  Great 
Kanhawa  and  little  Miami  excepted.  The  Tennefiee  has  a  confide- 
rable  fall  where  it  pafles  through  Cumberland  mountain,  where 
there  muft  be  a  portage  alio.  From  thence  it  is  navigable  quite  to 
Holfton. 

*'  The  rapids  of  the  Ohio  are  no  obftruclion  in  high  water  to  boats 
going  down  the  river,  and  indeed  batteaux  may  pais,  almoft  at  any 
time.  There  are  two  fmall  rapids  in  the  Wabafh  between  its  mouth 
and  St.  Vincent's,  but  they  are  no  impediment  to  navigation,  except 
at  times  of  low  water.  The  Kafkafkia  is  a  fmall  river  which  runs 
into  the  Miififfippi  below  the  Illinois,  and  is  navigable  a  conuderable 
way  above  the  plains.  The  Miffiffippi  is  navigable  to  St.  Anthony's 
falls,  without  any  obilruction.  Carver  dcicribes  it  as  navigable 
above  them  as  far  as  he  travelled.     We  have  too  little  knowledge  of 

*  That  State  paflcd  an  Aft  of  Aflembly  in  July  1791?  for  removing  all  the  ob- 
ftruftions  between  Hudtbn's  river  and  lake  Ontario  ;  by  which  means,  when  it  is  done, 
(here  will  be  an  inland  navigation,  taking  it;  various  cowries  of  nearly  two  thoufcind 
in  extept. 
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the  Miffburi  to  form  any  decided  opinion  of  the  extent  of  its  naviga- 
tion. It  is  however  certain,  that  it  is  a  more  powerful  ftream  than 
the  MifTiffippi,  and  in  entering  that  river,  it  triumphantly  rufhes 
acrofs,  and  its  turbid  waters,  unmixed,  feem  to  difdain  a  connection 
fo  inferior.  From  the  beft  information  that  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  it  is  navigable  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth  without  obftruction  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  in 
fettling  the  country  towards  its  fource,  we  fhall  find  it  is  not  remote 
from  the  fources  of  the  ftreams  running  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
that  a  communication  may  be  opened  between  them  with  as  much 
eafe  as  between  the  Ohio  and  Potomack,  and  alfo  between  the  fcttle- 
ments  on  the  Mifliflippi  and  California.  This  circumitance  is  the 
more  likely  to  happen,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ridges  of  hills 
which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  from  the  waters  of  the 
Miffilfippi,  are  either  fo  high  or  fo  rugged  as  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains. 

"  You  will  obferve,  that  as  far  as  this  immenfe  continent  is  known 
the  courfes  and  extent  of  its  rivers  are  extremely  favourable  to  com- 
munication by  water ;  a  circumftance  which  is  highly  important, 
whether  we  regard  it  in  a  focial  or  commercial  point  of  view.  The 
intercourfe  of  men  has  added  no  inconfiderable  lultre  to  the  polifli  of 
manners,  and,  perhaps,  commerce  has  tended  more  to  civilize  and 
embellifh  the  human  mind,  in  two  centuries,  than  war  and  chivalry 
would  have  done  in  five. 

"  The  federal  government  regulating  every  thing  commercial, 
muft  be  productive  of  the  greateft  harmony,  fo  that  while  we  are 
likely  to  live  in  the  regions  of  perpetual  peace,  our  felicity  will  re- 
ceive a  zell  from  the  activity  and  variety  of  our  trade.  We  (hall  pafs 
through  the  Miififlipi  to  the  fea — up  the  Ohio,  JVlonongahela  and 
Cheat  rivers,  by  a  fmall  portage,  into  the  Potomack,  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  federal  city  on  the  line  of  Virginia  and  Maryland- 
through  the  feveral  rivers  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  lakes  to  New 
York  and  Quebec — from  the  northern  lakes  to  the  head  branches  of 
the  rivers  which  run  into  Hudfon's  bay  into  the  Arctic  regions — and 
from  the  fources  of  the  MifTonri  into  the  great  fouth  fea.  Thus  in 
the  center  of  the  earth,  governing  by  the  laws  of  reafon  and  humanity, 
we  feem  calculated  to  become  at  once  the  emporium  and  protectors 
of  the  world. 

"  Frequent  rains  in  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn  produce  floods  in 

the  Ohio,  and  it  is  an  uncommon  feafon  when  one  of  thofe  floods  does 
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not  happen  before  Chriftmas.  If  there  is  much  frofty  weather  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  country,  its  waters  generally  remain  low  until 
they  begin  to  thaw :  but,  if  the  river  is  not  frozen  over,  which  is 
not  very  common,  there  is  always  water  fufficient  for  boats  of  any 
fize  from  November  until  May,  when  the  waters  generally  begin  to 
fubfide ;  and  by  the  middle  of  June,  in  moil  feafons,  they  are  too 
low  for  boats  above  forty  tons,  and  thefe  muft  be  flat-bottomed. 
The  froft  feldom  continues  fo  long  as  the  middle  of  February,  and 
immediately  upon  its  breaking,  the  river  is  flooded  ;  this  flood  may 
in  a  degree  fubfide,  but  for  no  length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  from  that 
period  until  May  that  the  boats  generally  come  down  the  river. 
The  diftance  of  defcending  is  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  the  average  diftance  is  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  are  the  extremes :  fo  that  the 
mean  time  of  going  in  a  flat-bottomed  beat  from  Pittfburg  to  the  ra- 
pids, is  between  eight  and  nine  days,  and  about  twenty  days  more  to 
New  Orleans  :  which  will  make  a  paflage  from  Pittfburg  to  that 
place  nearly  a  month.  The  inundations  of  the  Miluffippi  commence 
fomething  latec  than  thofe  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  they 
begin  in  March,  and  fubfide  in  July.  This  is  the  mod  proper  time 
to  afcend  the  river,  as  you  avoid  the  fhoals,  have  finer  weather,  but, 
above  all,  when  the  water  is  high  you  have  ftronger  eddies  ;  and 
with  taking  thefe  advantages,  and  with  dexterous  watermen,  you 
may  proceed  fifty  miles  a  day,  which  will  bring  you  back  to  the  ra- 
pids of  the  Ohio  in  forty  days,  making  a  large  allowance  for  contin- 
gencies. 

"  The  articles  of  fugar  and  fait,  though  not  abfolutely  neceflarics 
•f  life,  have  become,  from  habit,  fo  efiential,  that  I  doubt  if  any  ci- 
vilized people  would  be  content  to  live  without  them.  The  extenfive 
climate  of  this  country,  I  believe,  is  no  where  warm  enough  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fugar-  cane  v\  ith  fuccefs  ;  and  to  import  it  would  be  too 
cxpenfive  by  reafon  of  its  great  weight  ;  but  nature  has  fuperfeded 
that  ncceffity  in  the  fupply  of  the  fugar  maple-tree.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  fugar  could  be  made  from  the  juice  of  this  tree ;  but  from 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  bulinels  of  fugar-making,  the  fam- 
ples  from  this  liquid  were  fuch  as  promifed  no  great  expectations  in 
future  experiments  :  however,  the  neceffity  which  the  people  were 
under  of  making  it,  or  doing  without  fugar,  proved,  that  with 
care  and  proper  management,  it  could  be  made  equal  to  the  fineft 
fugars  of  the  Weft-Indies  or  Brazil.  Some  famples  (hewn  to  a  fugar 
rtfiner  in  Philadelphia,  which  aftoniflied  him,  produced  feveral  in- 
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ftruclions  in  the  art,  which  occafioned  immediate  fuccefs.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  treat  the  fugar-trees  more  tenderly  :  and  inftead  of  chop- 
ping a  large  gap  in  their  trunk,  as  had  always  been  the  practice,  and 
which  was  furHcient  to  deitroy  a  lefs  tender  tree,  the  juice  was  found 
to  ooze  as  effectually  from  an  incifion  made  with  a  fcrevv  auger  of 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter.  But  this  was  the  fmalleft  of  the 
improvements.  All  the  means  made  ufe  of  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  the 
perfection  of  the  art  were  foon  afcertained  and  pra&ifed  :  fo  that 
the  country  is  not  only  equal  to  fupply  itfelf  with  fugar,  but  might, 
with  increafe  of  hands,  lupply  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

"  The  fugar  maple-tree  not  only  grows  in  the  greateft  abundance 
throughout  this  country  within  the  limits  I  have  mentioned,  but  it  is 
known  to  be  the  hardieft,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  deftroy,  of  all  the 
trees  in  our  forefts,  the  beech  not  excepted,  by  the  planters,  who 
have  a  method  of  chopping  or  girdling  the  trunks  of  trees  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  kill  them,  and  thereby 
they  prevent  their  crops  from  being  (haded. 

"  It  is  known,  that  old  trees  produce  the  moft  and  the  richeft  juice; 
and  it  is  alfo  known,  that  trees  which  have  been  ufed  for  years  are  bet- 
ter than  frefh  trees.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  whenever  you  fee  a 
black  tree  of  this  fort,  it  is  a  fure  fign  it  is  a  rich  one.  The  blacknefs 
proceeds  from  the  incifions  made  in  the  bark  by  the  pecking  of  the 
parroquet,  and  other  birds,  in  the  feafon  of  the  juice  rifing,  which 
oozing  out,  dribbles  down  its  fides,  and  ftains  the  bark,  which,  in 
the  progreflion  of  time,  becomes  black. 

"  I  have  mentioned  thele  particulars  with  a  view  to  prevent  your 
falling  into  the  general  error,  that  the  refource  of  making  fugar  from 
the  maple  will  foon  be  deftroy ed  from  the  very  nature  of  producing 
it ;  believing,  as  many  do,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  tree  to  be  able 
to  bear  the  annual  wounds  which  are  neccflary  to  be  made  in  its  trunk 
in  order  to  draw  off  the  juice  ;  and  that  a  few  years  muft  neceffarily 
extirpate  them  ;  now,  fo  far  from  there  being  any  danger  of  that, 
experience  has  fliewn,  the  longer  that  they  are  ufed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  more  plentiful  and  rich  will  be  their  juice  to  a  certain  age  ; 
which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  life  of  thofe  trees.  No  exact  efti- 
mate  can  be  made  of  that;  but  I  conclude  their  decay  is  not  earlier 
than  other  trees. 

"  The  feafon  of  tapping  is  moftly  about  the  middle  of  February 
in  Kentucky  ;  but  not  until  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  about  Pittf- 
burg,  in  the  remote  parts  of  Pennfylvania,   on  the  head  branches  of 
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the  Sufquehanna,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
Frofty  mornings  and  bright  funfhine  are  necefTary  to  produce  copious 
exudations.  The  feafon  continues  in  this  climate  about  fix  weeks, 
when  the  juice  is  found  to  be  too  thin  and  poor  to  make  fugar  ;  but 
it  is  ftill  capable  of  making  molaffes,  fpirits  by  diftillation,  vinegar, 
and  an  agreeable  table  beer. 

"  The  bufinefs  of  fugar-making  is  raoftly  managed  by  women  and 
boys  ;  the  men  generally  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  than  to 
tap  the  trees,  prepare  the  fheds,  and  different  apparatus.  So  that  our 
agricultural  employments  are  very  little  obftructed  by  this  bufinefs, 
which  produces  fo  important  an  article  for  domeftic  ufes.  The  per- 
fection to  which  we  have  brought  our  fugars  has  induced  many  peo- 
ple in  the  upper  parts  of  the  States  of  New- York  and  Pennfylvania  to 
make  a  bufinefs  of  it  during  the  feafon  of  the  juice  running  ;  and 
confiderable  quantities  have  been  fent  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia 
and  York,  not  inferior  to  the  bell  clayed  French  and  Spanifh 
fugars. 

"  The  fait  fprings  that  have  been  found  in  the  fingle  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, under' proper  management,   would  be  fufficient  to  produce 
fait  for  all  the  inhabitants  which  the  weftern  country  could  fuppoit. 
There  are  at  leaft  twelve  of  thofe  fprings  between  Great  Sandy  and 
Cumberland  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  upper  and  lower  Blue 
licks,  on  Licking  creek  ;  ©ne  on  the  Great-bone  creek  j  one  on  Drin- 
■on's  lick  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  Bullit's  lick,  on  Salt  river,  twenty  miles  from  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio.     This  fpring  is  the  firft  that  was  worked  in  the  country. 
The  firft  eflays  in  this  bufinefs  were  alfo  imperfect,  which,  however, 
proceeded  more  from  poverty  than  ignorance.   The  great  principle 
by  which  the  faline  particles  are  chryftallized,  is  univerfally  known 
to  be  by  the  evaporation  of  the  humid  ;  and  the  greater  the  fuperfkial 
iurface  of  that  evaporation,  the  more  rapidly  the  chryflals  will  form. 
But  the  firft  fettlers  could  not  procure  fait  pans,  and  were  obliged  to 
ufe  as  a  fubftitute  the  pots  and  kettles  they  had  brought  out  fo*-  do- 
meftic purpofes. 

"  Such  was  the  commencement  of  making  fait  in  this  country; 
which,  from  its  fcarcity  and  high  price,  in  fome  meafure  difcouraged 
the  fettlement  of  the  country.  However,  the  great  improvements 
ftnee  that  a»ra  have  done  away  all  thofe  feats,  and  fait  is  now  manu- 
factured in  plenty,  snd  fold  cheap. 
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•*  The  writer  is  by  no  means  fo  ftrong  as  fea  water.  It  requires 
"nearly  four  hundred  gallons  to  make  one  bufhel  of  fait,  which  is  more 
by  one  half  than  would  be  wanted  of  fea  water  to  produce  that  quan- 
tity. 

u  The  water  is  not  collected  immediately  from  the  fpring.  An 
area  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  round  thofe  fprings  is  found  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  this  mineral,  fo  that  by  digging  wells  in  any  part  of 
that  fpace  fait  water  is  difcovered.  From  this  circumftance  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  by  digging  pits  a  body  of  earth  would  be  found  ftrongly 
impregnated  with  fait,  from  which  the  faline  particles  might  be  more 
eafily  feparated  than  from  water  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  water 
receives  its  particles  of  fait  from  the  earth  that  it  pafTes  through,  fuch 
earth  muft  contain  a  large  proportion  of  fait,  otherwife  the  ftrength 
of  the  water  would  not  be  fo  confiderable.  However  it  will  require 
fome  time  to  determine  this  matter,  as  the  infancy  of  our  country  will 
not  permit  us  to  fpeculate  too  largely  in  experiments  that  would  be  at- 
tended with  heavy  expenfes,  were  they  not  to  prove  fuccefsful. 

"  Salt  fprings  have  been  found  in  every  part  of  the  weftern  coun- 
try, which  has  been  well  explored,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  time 
will  prove  every  part  of  it  is  well  fnpplied  with  them.  The  manner 
by  which  they  are  mofily  found  in  uninhabited  places,  is  by  the  large 
buffalo  roads  which  lead  to  them.  Whenever  the  ramification  of 
thofe  roads  begin  to  concenter,  it  is  almofr  an  infallible  fign  that  a  fait 
lick  is  near.  Thofe  animals  reforting  to  them  throughout  the  tempe- 
rate part  of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  fait,  make  large  roads, 
which  leading  from  the  lick,  branch  different  ways  into  the  country. 

"  We  have  various  other  minerals,  fuch  as  iron,  which  is  the  moft: 
ufeful,  copper,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  &c.  &c.  Iron  ore  is  found  in. 
great  plenty  upon  the  northern  branches  of  Licking  creek,  and  like- 
wife  upon  the  waters  of  Green  river.  A  lead  mine  has  been  worked 
many  years  with  confiderable  profit,  which  lies  in  the  country  of 
Montgomery,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhawa.  There  is 
another  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tenneffee  rivers,  faid  to  be 
very  valuable,  and  its  ore  more  pure  than  any  other  which  has  been 
difcovered  in  America.  But  the.  lead  mine  on  the  Miffiffippi  mufs 
prove  inexhauftible.  It  extends  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  river  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  upwards.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral 
others,  fome  of  which  lie  on  the  Spanifh  fide  of  the  Miffiffippi,  and 
have  been  ufed  for  years  pad.  Copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  in 
feveral  places,  but  the  mine  on  the.  Wabafh  is,  perhaps,  the  richeft 
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vein  of  native  copper  in  the  bowels  of  the  whole  earth:  and  no  doubt 
will  render  all  the  others  of  little  or  no  value.  Sulphur  is  found  in  fe- 
veral  places  in  abundance ;  and  nitre  is  made  from  earth  which  is  col- 
lected from  caves  and  other  places  to  which  the  wet  has  not  penetrated. 
The  making  this  fait,  in  this  country,  is  fo  common,  that  many  of  the 
fettlers  manufacture  their  own  gunpowder.  This  earth  is  difcovercd  in 
ereater  plenty  on  the  waters  of  Green  river,  than  it  is  in  any  other 
part  of  Kentucky  ;  but  perhaps  flill  farther  fouthward  it  will  be 
found  in  greater  plenty.  However,  it  is  fo  common  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  that  it  might  be  made  a  confiderable  article  for  exporta- 
tion. I  have  heard  of  black  lead  mines  upon  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kentucky,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  certain  informa- 
tion refpe£ting  them.  But  I  mould  conceive  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  when  the  country,  and  particularly  the  mountainous  parts 
of  it,  are  well  explored,  all  the  ufeful  minerals  will  be  found  in  abun- 
dance. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned  the  coal  mines  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Ohio  country  ;  befides  which  there  are  great  quantities  of  coal 
upon  the  upper  branches  of  the  Miffiffippi.  It  is  particularly  favour- 
able that  this  mineral  lies  at  the  heads  of  our  larger  rivers,  as  it  can 
be  fent  down  with  the  greateft  facility  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
great  body  of  it,  which  the  Ohio  country  alone  contains,  is  equal  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  it  may  be  wanted  throughout  this 
extenfive  empire. 

"  Though  the  champaign  part  of  this  country  has  no  flone  on  its 
furface,  yet  every  where  lime-ftone  is  found  from  fix  to  fifteen  feet  be- 
low it.  Mod:  of  the  bottoms  of  our  rivulets  and  ftreams  are  paved 
with  this  flone.  It  is  very  eafily  calcined,  when  it  becomes  excellent 
lime.  It  is  alfo  convenient  for  building,  by  reafon  of  its  peculiar 
iinoothnefs,  and  the  eafe  with  which  it  maybe  worked  into  any  form. 
Befides  this  ftone,  which  is  the  moft  common,  every  other  kind  of 
ftone  is  found  that  is  either  ufeful  or  ornamental  ;  fuch  as  flint,  grind- 
itone,  and  millftones,  of  a  very  good  quality,  which  have  been  reck- 
oned equal  to  French  burrs.  There  is  the  greateft  plenty  of  marble 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  particularly  at  Leelburg.  I  have 
not  fcen  any  that  has  beenpolifhed  ;  but  judges  in  that  bufineis  give 
us  the  mofl  flattering  ideas  of  its  quality. 

"  Clay  is  very  common  in  every  part  of  this  country  which  is  pro- 
per for  bricks  ;  and  there  is  a  fuperior  kind  on  the  Beech  fork  of  Salt 
river,  which  no  doubt  might  be  manufactured  into  good  porcelain. 

Carver 
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Carver  has  mentioned  a  clay  cf  this  fort  that  he  faw  above  St.  Antho- 
ny's falls.  Marl,  chalk,  gypfum,  and  ocres,  arc  found  in  various 
parts. 

"  With  refpect  to  climate  in  Kentucky  you  experience  a  greater 
temperature  of  air  than  in  any  country  in  which  lever  travelled,  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  feldom  falling  below  35  degrees  in  winter,  nor 
rifing above  80  in  fummer.  The  approach  of  the  feafons  is  gradual. 
The  fummer  continues  moftly  to  the  middle  of  Oclober.  The  autumn, 
or  mild  weather,  generally  continues  until  Chi  iflmas,  when  we  have 
fome  cold  and  froft  until  February,  when  fpring  approaches,  and  by 
the  beginning  of  March  feveral  flirubs  and  trees  begin  to  (hoot  forth 
their  buds ;  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  buck-eye  or  horfe-chef- 
nut  is  clad  in  its  fummer's  livery  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  April  the  fo- 
liage of  the  forefts  js  completely  expanded  ;  which  is  a  fortnight  ear- 
lier than  the  leaves  are  fhot  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Cumberland 
is  proportionally  more  temperate  than  North-Carolina,  as  Kentucky 
i-s  than  Virginia." 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES. 

JL  HIS  State  is  fituated  between  3  50  50',  and  360  30'  north-lati- 
tude, and  i°  and  6°  30'  weft-longitude  from  Philadelphia.  Its 
length  is  about  three  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ;  it  therefore  contains  about  thirty-four  thoufand  kruare 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north,  by  Virginia  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  South-Carolina  and  Georgia ; 
and  on  the  weft,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  a  few  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Great  Appalachian  mountains.  This  chain  of  mountains, 
taking  the  whole  for  a  part,  has  occafionally  been  called  the  Great 
Iron  mountain.  All  that  vaft  country  which  lies  on  the  weft  of  the 
Iron  mountain,  was  furrendered  to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of 
North-Carolina  in  the  year  1789.  It  has  fince  been  erected  into  a 
feparate  government,  commonly  called  the  Territory  South  of  Ohio, 
or  the  Tennefiee  government. 

The  charter  limits  of  North-Carolina  were  a  line,  beginning  on 
the  fea  fide,  at  a  cedar  flake,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  a  little  river 
on  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Brunfwick  county,  and  running  thence 
a  north-weft  courfe  through  the  boundary-houfe,  in  latitude  330  56' 
to  latitude  350,  and  on  that  parallel  weft  as  far  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  King  Charles  II.  to  the  original  proprietors  of  Carolina, 
viz.  to  the  South  Sea.  Their  northern  line  begins  on  the  fea  coaft  in 
latitude  360  30',  and  runs  due  weft  to  the  termination  of  the  fouthern 
jine.  This  line  ftrikes  the  Miffiffippi  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  Thefe  limits  were  afcertained  and  confirmed  agreeably 
to  an  order  of  George  II.  in  council.  Great-Britain,  by  the  treaty 
of  1763,  which  was  made  with  France  and  Spain,  furrendered  her 
claim  to  all  the  territory  weftward  of  the  MifTiflippi ;  and  thole  na- 
4,  tions, 
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tions,  by  the  fame  treaty,  granted  to  Great-Britain  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Miifiilippi.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  between  Spain  and 
Great-Britain,  his  Catholic  Majefty  exprefsly  confirms  the  former 
treaty  of  1763,  except  fuch  parts  as  are  there  excepted  ;  confequently 
he  confirms  to  Great-Britain  the  navigation  of  the  MilTiiUppi  5  and 
Great-Britain,  on  her  part,  yields  to  the  United  States  her  entire 
right  to  the  navigation  of  the  fame  river.  But  fince  Spain  now  claims 
the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Mifliifippi,  which  (lie  had  formerly 
furrendered,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  United  States  to  whom 
North-Carolina  has  ceded  her  weftern  territory,  may  claim  the  lands 
on  the  well  fide  of  the  Miinlfippi,  which  were  within  the  original 
charter  bounds  of  that  State. 

CLIMATE. 

The  weftern  hilly  parts  of  this  State  are  as  healthy  as  any  of  the 
United  States.  The  country  is  fertile,  full  of  fprings  and  rivulets  cf 
pure  water*  The  air  is  ferene  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  inha- 
bitants live  to  old  age,  which  cannot  fo  generally  be  faid  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  flat  country.  Though  the  days  in  fummer  are  ex- 
tremely hot,  the  nights  are  cool  and  refrefhing.  Autumn  is  very 
pleafant,  both  in  regard  to  the  temperature  and  ferenity  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  therichnefs  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  productions  which 
the  feafon  affords.  The  winters  are  fo  mild  in  fome  years,  that 
autumn  may  be  faid  to  continue  till  fpring.  Wheat  harveft  is  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  that  of  Indian  corn  early  in  September. 

In  the  flat  country,  near  the  fea  coaft,  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
fummer  and  autumn,  are  fubjeel  to  intermitting  fevers*  which  often 
prove  fatal,  as  bilious  or  nervous  fymptonas  prevail.  Thefe  fevers 
are  feldom  immediately  dangerous  to  the  natives  who  are  temperate, 
or  to  ftrangers  who  arc  prudent.  They*  however,  if  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time,  brir.g  on  other  diforders,  which  greatly 
impair  the  natural  vigour  of  the  mind,  debilitate  the  constitution, 
and  terminate  in  death.  The  countenances  of  the  inhabitants  du- 
ring thefe  feafons  have  generally  a  pale  yellowifh  caft,  occafioned 
by  the  prevalence  of  bilious  fymptoms.  They  have  very  little  of  the 
bloom  and  freflinefs  of  the  people  in  the  northern  States. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  more  of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  men  ef- 
pecially,  die  during  the  winter  by  pleuiifies  and  peripneumonies, 
than  during  the  warm  months  by  bilious  co  plaints.  Thefe  p'euri- 
fies  are  brought  on  by  intemperance,  and  by  an  irr.prudent  expofure 
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to  the  weather.  Were  the  inhabitants  cautious  and  prudent  in  thefe 
refpects,  it  is  alledged  by  the;r  phyiicians,  that  they  might  in  ge- 
neral efcape  the  danger  of  thefe  fatal  difeafes.  The  ufe  of  flannel 
next  to  the  (kin  during  the  winter  is  reckoned  an  excellent  preventa- 
tive of  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  climate. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  SEA  COAST,  Sec. 

North-Carolina,  in  its  whole  width,  for  iixty  miles  from  the  fea, 
is  a  dead  level.  A  great  proportion  of  this  tract  lies  in  foreft,  and  is 
barren.  In  all  the  champaign  country,  marine  productions  arc 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  The  fea  coaft,  the  founds,  inlets,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  rivers,  have  uniformly  a  muddy,  foft  bottom.  Sixty  or  eighty 
miles  from  the  fea,  the  country  riles  into  hills  and  mountains. 

The  feveral  rivers  in  this  State  are  the  Chowan,  formed  bv  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Meherrin,  Nottaway,  and  Black  rivers  ;  all  of  which 
rife  in  Virginia.  It  falls  into  the  north-weft  corner  of  Albemarle 
found,  and  is  three  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  narrows  fall  as  you 
aicend  it. 

The  Roanoke,  a  long  rapid  river,  formed  by  Staunton  river,  which 
rifes  in  Virginia,  and  Dan  river,  which  rifes  in  South-Carolina. 
The  low  lands  on  this  river  are  fubject.  to  inundations.  It  is  naviga- 
ble only  for  fhallops,  nor  for  thefe,  but  about  fixty  or  feventy  miles, 
on  account  of  falls,  which  in  a  great  meafure  obftrucr.  the  water  com- 
munication with  the  back  country.  It  empties,  by  feveral  mouths, 
into  the  fouth-weft  end  of  Albemarle  found.  The  planters  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  are  fuppoied  to  be  the  wealthieft  in  North-Ca- 
rolina. One  of  them,  it  is  faid,  raifes  about  three  thoufand  barrel 
«fcorn,  and  four  thoufand  buihels  of  peas,  annually. 

The  Cufliai  is  a  fmall  river,  which  empties  into  Albemarle  found, 
between  the  Chowan  and  the  Roanoke. 

Pamlico,  or  Tar,  a  river  which  opens  into  Pamlico  found :  its 
courfe  is  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  navigable  for  veflels 
drawing  nine  feet  water  to  the  town  of  Waihington,  about  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth;  and  for  fcows  or  flat?,  carrying  thirty  or 
forty  hogflieads,  fifty  miles  farther,  to  the  town  of  Tarbo- 
rongh.  Beyond  this  place  the  river  is  inconfiderable,  and  is  not  na- 
vigable 

The  Neu*j  a  river  which  empties  into  Pamlico  found  below  New- 
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bern  ;  it  is  navigable  for  fea  veflels  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
town  of  Newbern  ;  for  fcows  fifty  miles ;  and  for  fmall  boats  two 
hundred  miles. 

The  Trent  river,  from  the  fouth-wefl,  which  falls  into  the  Neua 
at  Newbern,  is  navigable  for  fca  veflels  about  twelve  miles  above  the 
own,  and  for  boats  thirty. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  of  lefs  note,  among  which  are  the 
Pafquotank,  Perquimins,  Little  river,  Alligator,  &c.  which  dis- 
charge themfelves  into  Albemarle  found.  All  the  rivers  in  North- 
Carolina,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in  South-Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
the  Floridas,  which  empty  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  navigable  by 
any  veflel  that  can  pafs  the  bar  at  their  mouth.  While  the  water- 
courfes  continue  wide  enough  for  veflels  to  turn  round,  there  is 
generally  a  fuflicient  depth  of  water  for  them  to  proceed. 

Cape  Fear,  more  properly  Clarendon  river,  opens  into  the  fea  at 
cape  Fear,  in  about  latitude  330  45'.  As  you  afcend  it,  you  pafs 
Brunfwick  on  the  left,  and  Wilmington  on  the  right.  The  river  then 
divides  into  north-eaft  and  north-well  branches,  as  they  are  called.  It 
is  navigable  for  large  veflels  to  Wilmington,  and  for  boats  to 
Fayetteville,  near  ninety  miles  farther.  This  river  affords  the  bell 
navigation  in  North-Carolina.  Yadkin  river  rifes  in  this  State, 
and  running  foutla-eaflwardly,  crofles  into  South-Carolina,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee,  and  paflts  to  the  fea  below  George- 
town. 

The  rivers  of  this  State  would  be  much  more  valuable,  were  it 
not  that  they  are  barred  at  their  mouths.  This  circumftance,  and  the 
coafl  furnilhing  no  good  harbours,  will  prevent  the  State  from  build- 
ing large  fhips,  for  which  they  have  an  abundance  of  excellent  tim- 
ber. Several  caufes  have  been  afligned  for  all  the  harbours  and  rivers 
being  barred,  fouth  of  the  Chefapeak.  Some  fuppofe  the  bars  are 
formed  by  the  current  of  the  long  rivers  throwing  up  the  fands-, 
where  their  rapidity  terminates  ;  others  with  more  probability  lay, 
that  a  bank  is  thrown  up  by  the  gulf  11  ream,  which  runs  near  thefc 
fhores. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers  in  this,  and  the  other  neighbouring  States, 
often  overflow  after  great  rains,  which  docs  much  damage  to  the 
plantations.  A  gentleman  on  the  fpot  aflerts,  that  he  has  {cen  the 
water  thirty  feet  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  juft  after  it  had 
been  ten  feet  above  them.  This  is  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  do  not  afford  a  fuflicient  chann"^ 
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for  the  waters,  accumulating  every  mile,  to  difcharge  themielves 
into  the  ocean. 

Pamlico  found  is  a  kind  of  lake  or  inland  fea,  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  broad,  and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  fea,  in  its  whole  length,  by  a  beach  of  fand  hardly  a  mile 
wide,  generally  covered  with  fmall  trees  or  bufhes.  Through  this 
bank  are  feveral  fmall  inlets  by  which  boats  may  pafs.  But  Ocrecok 
inlet  is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  veffels  of  burthen  into  the  dif- 
tricfts  of  Edenton  and  Newbern.  This  inlet  is  in  latitude  35^  10', 
and  opens  into  Pamlico  found  between  Ocrecok  ifland  and  Core  bank; 
the  land  on  the  north  is  called  Ocrecok  ;  on  the  fouth  Portfmouth. 
A  bar  of  hard  fand  croffes  this  inlet,  on  which,  at  low  tide,  there  is 
fourteen  feet  water.  Six  miles  within  this  bar  is  a  hard  fand  flioal, 
called  the  Swafh,  lying  acrofs  the  channel.  On  each  fide  of  the 
channel  are  dangerous  fhoals,  fometimes  dry.  There  is  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  water  at  full  tide,  according  to  the  winds  on  the  Swafh. 
Common  tides  rife  eighteen  inches  on  the  bar,  and  ten  on  the  Swafh. 
Between  the  bar  ami  the  Swafh  is  good  anchoring  ground,  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  anchorages.  Ships  drawing  ten  feet  water  do  not 
come  farther  than  the  firft  anchorage,  till  lighecned.  Few  mariners, 
though  acquainted  with  the  inlets,  choofe  to  bring  in  their  own  vef- 
fels, as  the  bar  often  fhifts  during  their  abfence  on  a  voyage.  North 
of  Pamlico  found,  and  communicating  with  it,  is  Albemarle  found, 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  breadth. 

Core  found  lies  fouth  of  Pamlico,  and  communicates  with  it, 
Thefe  founds  are  fo  large  when  compared  with  their  inlets  from 
the  fea,  that  no  tide  can  be  perceived  in  any  of  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  them  ,  nor  is  the  water  fait  even  in  the  mouths  of  thefe 
rivers. 

Cape  Hatteras  is  in  latitude  350  15'.  At  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  approachii  g  the  American  fhores,  the  fhoals  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hatteras  were  f<  und  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  no  veflels  in. 
that  latitude  ventured  within  feven  leagues  of  the  land.  From  a 
furvey  of  the  ancient  drafts  of  this  part  of  the  coaft,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  fears  of  former  navigators  were  not  without  founda- 
tion, as  thefe  fhoals  are  laid  down  very  large  in  extent,  and  in  many 
plao  s  covered  with  not  more  than  five  or  fix  feet  water,  at  ;i  great 
diftance  from  .lie    and. 

The  conilant  experience  of  the  coaftipg  trade  of  the  United  States 
.,   that  the  ancient  drafts  were  nurpofely  falfiiied 
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Id  order  to  deter  feamen  from  venturing  too  near  a  coaft,  with  which 
they  had  as  yet  a  yei  {lender  acquaintance,  or,  nuhich  is  the  mojl 
probable*  that  hy  tiie  ftiong  currents  heieabouts,  which  are  only 
counter  currents  of  the  gulph  xtream,  the  lands,  which  were  origi- 
nally heaped  up  in  this  part  of  the  ocean  by  fume  ancient  convulfion  of 
nature,  have  been  gradually  wearing  away,  and  diminifhing  to  what 
we  find  t.-.em  to  be  at  this  time. 

At  prefent  the  out  fhoals,  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  the  cape,  are  but  ot  five  or  fix  acres  extent,  and  where  they 
are  really  dangerous  to  yeflels  of  moderate  draught,  not  more  than 
half  that  nu.i.ber  of  acres.  On  the  ihoaleft  part  of  thefe  there  is,  at 
low  water,  about  ten  feet,  and  here  at  times  the  ocean  breaks  in  a  tre- 
mendous manner,  fpoiiting,  as  it  were,  to  the  clouds,  from  the  vio- 
lent agitations  of  the  gulph  ftream,  which  touches  the  eafrern  ed^Q 
of  the  banks,  from  whence  the  declivity  is  fudden,  that  is  to  fay, 
from  ten  fathoms  to  no  foundings.  On  the  fpot  abovementioned, 
which  is  firm  land,  it  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  good  veffel,  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  to  ftrike,  and  go  to  pieces.  In  moderate  weather,  how- 
ever, thefe  fhoals  may  be  palled  over,  if  necelTary,  at  full  tide, 
without  much  danger,  by  veffels  not  drawing  more  than  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  feet  water. 

From  this  bank,  which  was  formerly  of  vaft  extent,  and  called 
the  Full  Mocn  Shoal,  a  ridge  runs  the  whole  diftance  to  the  Cape, 
about  a  north-weft  courfe  :  this  ridge,  which  is  about  half  a  mile 
wid«,  has  on  it  at  low  tide,  generally  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  feet 
water,  with  gaps  at  equal  intervals,  affording  good  channels  of  about 
fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  water.  The  moft  noted  of  thefe  channels,  and 
moft  ufed  by  coafting  veffels,  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
land,  and  may  ealily  be  known  by  a  range  of  breakers  which  are  al- 
ways feen  on  the  weft  fide,  and  a  breaker  head  or  two  on  the  eaftern 
fide,  which,  however,  are  not  fo  conftant,  only  appearing  when  the 
fea  is  confiderably  agitated.  This  channel  is  at  leaft  two  and  a  half 
miles  wide,  and  might  at  full  lea  be  fafely  paffed  by  the  largefl: 
fhips  ;  thefe  however  rarely  attempt  it.  The  common  tides  fwell 
about  fix  feet,  and  always  cume  from  the  fouth-eafl.  A  little  north 
of  the  cape  is  good  anchoring  in  four  or  five  fathoms,  and  with  the 
wind  to  the  weftward,  a  boat  may  land  in  fafety,  and  even  bring 
off  cafks  of  frejh  water,  plenty  of  which  is  to  be  found  every 
where  on  the  beach,  ly  digging  a  foot  or  tiuot  and  putting  a  barrel  into, 
fa  [and. 

Cape 
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Cape  Lookout  is  fouth  of  cape  Hatteras,  oppofite  Core  found,  and 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  having  had  an  excellent  harbour,  en- 
tirely filled  up  with  fand  fince  the  year  1777. 

Cape  Fear  is  remarkable  for  a  dangerous  fhoal,  called  from  its 
form  the  Frying-pan.  This  fhoal  lies  at  the  entrance  of  cape  Fear 
river,  the  fouth  part  of  it,  fix  miles  from  cape  Fear  pitch,  in  lati- 
tude 33"  32'. 

There  are  in  this  State  two  fwamps,  that  have  obtained  the  names 
of  Great  and  Little  Difmal. 

Great  Difmal  is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia  and  North- 
Carolina.  It  is  chiefly  owned  by  two  companies.  The  Virginia 
company,  of  whom  the  Prefident  of  the  United  States  is  one,  owns, 
one  hundred  thoufand  acres.  The  North-Carolina  company  owns 
forty  thoufand  acres.  In  the  midff  of  this  Difmal  there  is  a  lake 
about  feven  miles  long,  called  Drummond's  pond.  The  waters  of 
which  in  rainy  feafons  difcharge  themfelves  to  the  fouthward  into  the 
Paiquotank,  and  to  the  north  and  eaftward  into  the  branches  of  the 
Nanfemond,  Elizabeth  river,  and  a  river  which  runs  into  Currituck 
found  ;  a  navigable  canal  is  to  be  dug  from  the  head  of  the  Pafquo- 
tank  to  the  head  of  Elizabeth  river  in  Virginia  ;  the  diiTance  is  about 
fourteen  miles.  This  canal  will  pafs  about  a  mile  to  the  eaftvvard  of 
Drummond's  pond,  and  will  receive  water  from  that  lake  :  to  pais 
through  the  lake  would  not  be  fate  for  low-fided  veiiels.  The  com 
pany  by  whom  this  canal  is  to  be  cut,  have  been  incorporated  by  the 
concurring  laws  of  Virginia  and  North-Carolina.  In  September, 
1791,  the  fubfeription  was  nearly  full,  and  the  company  chofe  their 
directors,  and  other  officers.  By  this  canal  the  exports  of  Noriolk 
xnuft  be  greatly  increafed. 

Little  Difmal  is  in  Currituck  county  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Albemarl  e 
found.  This  Difmal  had  not  drawn  the  public  attention  as  an  object 
of  importance  before  the  end  of  the  late  war,  at  which  time  it  was 
chiefly  taken  up.  It  is  now  fuppofed  to  contain  one  of  the  moft  va- 
luable rice  eftates  in  America.  In  the  midft  of  this  Difmal  there  is  a 
lake  of  about  eleven  miles  long,  and  feven  miles  broad.  In  the  year 
17H5,  and  1786,  Jofiah  Collin?,  Efq.  of  Edenton,  in  company  with 
MeflVs.  Allen  and  Dickinfon  of  that  place,  took  up  n  ear  one  hundred 
thoufand  acres  of  land  round  the  lake,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  a 
able  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  head  of  Skuppernong  river ;  the 
diftance  of  which  is  five  and  a  half  miles.  This  canal,  twenty  feet 
Kidej  was        '..din    1  790,  and  the  company  in   1791  raifed .above 

one 
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One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  rice  on  the  margin.  The  natural 
channel  by  which  the  lake  ufed  to  difcharge  its  waters  is  now  flopped, 
and  the  waters  pais  off  by  the  canal.  About  five  hundred  yards  frora 
the  lake,  the  company  have  erected  feveral  faw  mills.  The  water  in 
the  lake  is  higher  than  the  furface  of  the  ground  for  about  half 
a  mile  difcance  on  both  fides  of  the  canal ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  company  can  at  any  time  lay  under  water  about  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  a  rich  fwamp,  which  proves  admirably  fitted  for  rice. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

On  the  banks  of  fome  of  the  rivers,  particularly  of  the  Roanoke, 
the  land  is  fertile  and  good,  interfperfed  through  the  other  parts  are 
glades  of  rich  iwamp,  and  ridges  of  oak  land  of  a  black  fertile  foil. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  flax,  grow  well  in  the  back  hilly 
country.  Indian  com  and  pulfe  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts.  Ground 
peas  run  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  are  covered  by  hand  with  a 
light  mould,  and  the  pods  grow  under  ground  :  they  are  eaten  raw  or 
roafied,  and  tafte  much  like  an  hazle  nut.  Cotton  and  hemp  are 
alfo  confiderably  cultivated  here,  and  might  be  raifed  in  much  greater 
plenty.  The  cotton  is  planted  yearly:  the  ftalk  dies  with  the  froft, 
The  labour  of  one  man  will  produce  one  thoufand  pounds  in  the 
feeds,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty,  fit  for  manufacturing.  The  country 
is  generally  friendly  to  the  railing  of  fheep,  which  yield  from  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  wool,  which  is  fliort 
and  not  very  fine. 

The  large  natural  growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country  is  almoft 
univerfally  pitch  pine,  which  is  a  tall,  handfome  tree,  far  fuperior 
to  the  pitch  pine  of  the  northern  States.  This  tree  may  be  called  the 
flaple  commodity  of  North-Carolina.  It  affords  pitch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, and  various  kinds  of  lumber,  which  together  conflitute  at  leaft 
one  half  of  the  exports  of  this  State.  This  pine  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
common  and  the  long-leaved.  The  latter  has  a  leaf  fhaped  like  other 
pines,  but  is  nearly  half  a  yard  in  length,  hanging  in  large  duller*. 
No  country  produces  finer  white  and  red  oak  for  ftaves.  The  fwamns 
abound  w;th  Cyprus  and  bay  trees.  The  latter  is  an  evergreen,  and 
is  food  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe 
of  the  peach  tree,  but  larger.  The  molt  common  kinds  of  timber 
in  the  back  country  are,  oak,  walnut,  and  pine.  A  fpecies  of  oak 
grows  in  the  moifr,  fandy  foil,  called  black  jack.  It  feldom  grows 
larger  than  eight  or  nine  inches  diameter.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
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that  the  trees  in  the  low  country,  near  the  fea  coaft,  are  loaded  with* 
vaft  quantities  of  a  long  fpecies  of  mofs,  which,  .by  abforbing  the 
noxious  vapour  that  h  exhaled  from  flagnated  waters,  contribute* 
much,  it  is  fuppofed,  to  the  healthinefs  of  the  climate.  This  hypo- 
thefis  is  confirmed  by  experience,  fince  it  is  commonly  obferved,  that 
the  country  is  much  lefs  healthy  for  a  few  years  after  having  beea 
cleared,  than  while  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

The  mifsletoe  is  common  in  the  back  country.  This  is  a  fhrub 
which  differs  in  kind,  perhaps,  from  all  others.  It  never  grows  out 
of  the  earth,  but  on  the  tops  of  trees.  The  roots,  if  they  may  be  fo 
called,  run  under  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  incorporate  with  the  wood. 
It  is  an  evergeen,  refembling  the  garden  box  wood. 

The  principal  wild  fruit  are  plums,  grapes,  ffrawberries,  and 
blackberries. 

The  country  is  generally  covered  with  herbage  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  fpecies  of  wild  grafs.  It  abounds  with  medicinal  plants  and 
roots  ;  among  Others  are  the  ginfeng  ;  Virginia  fnake  root ;  Seneca 
fnake  root,  ail  herb  of  the  emetic  kind,  like  ipecacuana ;  lion's 
heart,  which  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  ferpent.  A  fpe- 
cies of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  alio  found  here  ;  it  i3  a  fort  of  brier,  the 
ftalk  of  which  dies  with  the  frofr,  but  the  root  lives  through  the 
winter,  and  (hoots  again  in  the  fpring.  The  lighteft  touch  of  a  leaf 
Caufes  it  to  turn  and  cling  clofe  to  the  {talk.  Although  it  fo  eafily 
takes  the  alarm,  and  apparently  fhrinks  from  danger,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  minutes  after  it  is  touched,  it  perfectly  recovers  its  former  fitua* 
tion.  The  mucipula  veneris  is  alfo  found  here.  The  rich  bottoms 
are  overgrown  with  canes ;  the  leaves  are  green  all  the  winter, 
and  atford  an  excellent  food  for  cattle  ;  they  are  of  a  fweetifh 
tafte,  like  the  ftalks  of  green  corn,  which  they  in  many  refpe&s  re* 
femble. 

There  is  a  long  ridge  of  limc-ftone,  which,  extending  in  a  fouth- 
wefterly  direction,  crolfesthe  wholeState  of  North-Carolina.  It  crofles 
Dan, river  to  the  weftward  of  the  Sawro  towns,  crofTes  the  Yadkin 
about  fifty  miles  north-weft  from  Sa'.ifbury,  and  thence  proceeds  by 
the  way  of  King's  mountain  to  the  fouthern  States.  No  lime-ftonc 
has  been  found  to  the  eaftward  of  that  ridge.  A  fpecies  of  rock  has 
been  found  in  fcvcral  places,  of  which  lime  is  made,  which  is  obvi- 
oufly  a  concretion  of  marine  fliells.  The  State  is  travelled  nearly  in 
the  fa-ne  direction  by  another  flratum  of  rocks  which  partes  near 
Warrcnton.    It  is  a  circumfhnce  worthy  of  obiervaiion,   that  the 
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Iprings  of  water  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  ridge  are  apt  to  fail 
in  dry  l'eafons ;  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  they  leldom  fail. 

The  river  Yadkin,  where  it  pafles  Salifbury,  is  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  but  it  is  reduced,  between  two  hills,  about  twenty- 
fh-e  miles  to  the  iouthward  of  that  town,  to  the  width  of  eighty  or 
tone  hundred  feet.  For  two  "miles  it  is  narrow  and  rapid,  but  the 
mo"t  narrtaw  and  rapid  part  is  not  above  half  a  n.:le  in  length.  In 
this  narrow  part,  iiiad  are  caught  in  tne  Ipnng  of  the  year  by  hoop- 
nets,  in  the  eddies,  as  fa  ft  as  the  ftrongeft  men  are  able  to  throw 
them  out.  Perhaps  there  is  not  in  the  United  States  a  more  eligible 
firuation  for  a  large  manufacturing  town.  Boats  with  forty  or  fifty 
hogfheads  may  pafs  eafily  from  thefe  rapids  to  George-town. 

CIVIL    DIVISIONS. 

This  State  is  divided  into  eight  diftrie'rs  which  are  fubdivided  into 
fifty-four  counties,  as  follows ; 


DISTRICT    OF    EDENTON. 

Chowan, 

Pafqootank, 

Hertford, 

Currituck, 

Perquimons, 

Bertie, 

Camden, 

Gates, 

Tyrrel. 

DISTRICT     OF    WILMINGTON. 

New  Hanover,  Duplin,  Onflow. 

JBrumwick,  Bladen, 

DISTRICT    OF    NEWEERN. 

Craven,  Johnfton,  Wayne, 

Beaufort,  Pitt,  Hyde; 

Carteret,  Dobbs,  Jones. 

Thefe  three  diftri&s  are  on  the  fea-coait,  extending  from  the  Virginia 
line  iouthward,  to  South-Carolina. 

DISTRICT    OF   HALIFAX. 

Halifax,  Edgecombe,  Frr.nklin, 

Northampton,  Warren,  Nafli. 

Martin, 

t 

DISTRICT    OF    KILLSEOROUGH. 

Orange,  Granville,  Wake, 

Chatham,  Cafwell,  Randolf. 

Vol.  III.  D  d  lis- 
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Rowan, 

Mecklenburgh, 

Rockingham, 


Burke, 
Ruthford, 
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DISTRICT    OF    SALISBURY. 

Iredell,  Stokes, 


Surry,  Guilford, 

Montgomery, 

DISTRICT    OF    MORGAN. 

Lincoln,  Wilkes. 


DISTRICT   OF    FAYETTE, 

Cumberland;  Richmond,  Sampfon, 

Moore,  Robifon,  Anfon. 

Thefe  five  difhicts,  beginning  on  the  Virginia  line,  cover  the 
whole  State  weft  of  the  three  maritime  diftricts  before  mentioned  % 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  extend  quite  acrofs  the  State  from  north 
,o  iouth. 

CHIEF    TOWNS. 

Newjern,  Edenton,  Wilmington,  Halifax-,  Hi  11  (bo  rough,  Salis- 
bury, and  Fayettevilie,  each  in  their  turns  have  been  the  feat  of  the 
General  Affembly.  At  prefent  they  have  no  capital.  According  to 
the  conftitution  of  this  State,  the  General  Affemblies  are  to  meet  at 
anyplace  they  think  fit  on  their  own  adjournments.  The  effect  of 
this  power  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  ftate  where  there  is  no 
very  large  city  or  town  nearly  central ;  it  was  the  fource  of  conftant 
intrigue  and  difquietude.  The  Aflembly  feldom  fat  twice  in  fuccef- 
fion  in  the  fame  place.  The  public  officers  were  fcattered  over 
eviii-y  part  of  the  country.  You  could  feldom  vifit  the  governor,  the 
fecretary,  the  treafurer,  or  the  comptroller,  in  lefs  riding  than  two 
or  three  hundred  miles.  Hence  records  were  loft,  accounts  were 
badly  kept,  and  the  State  from  that  fingle  misfortune,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  loft  more  than  a  million  of  dollars.  It  Was  equally  clear  to 
all  parlies  that  the  government  fliould  not  be  itinerant,  and  the  con- 
vention which  met  in  the  year  17S8,  to  confider  of  the  new  federal 
conititution  according  to  their  inftructions,  took  this  part  of  their 
own  conftitution  into  their  confideration,  and  by  a  very  fmafl  ma- 
jority refolved  that  the  feat  of  government  fliould  be  fixed  at  fome 
place  to  be  agreed  on  by  commiliioners,  within  ten  miles  of  Wake 
court-houfe.  This  is  a  healthy  and  central  fituation.  But  an  act  of 
the  legiflature  became  nccellary  to  give  effect  to  this  ordinance,  and  in 
lubfequent  afiemblics,  there  has  been  generally  a  fimilar  majority,  that 
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is  to  fay,  a  majority  of  one  or  two  to  oppofe  the  ordinance.  The 
profits  that  might  arii'e  to  a  few  publicans  and  fhopkeepers  at  fome 
other  town  in  which  the  Aflembly  might  meet,  occafioned  more  ac- 
tivity and  procured  more  votes  than  the  patriotic  defire  of  terminating 
difpates  and  fecuring  a  quiet,  orderly,  and  good  government.  For 
the  honour  of  reafon,  by  which  men  fliould  be  governed  rather  than 
by  paffion,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  their  legillatures,  in  iimilar  circum- 
ftances,  had  not  acted  in  a  fimilar  manner. 

The  General  Aflembly  of  the  State,  at  their  feflion  in  December, 
1791,  however,  pafled  a  law  for  carrying  the  ordinance  into  effect, 
and  appropriated  ten  thoufand  pounds  towards  erecting  public  build- 
ings. 

NEWBERN. 

Newbern  is  the  largeff  town  in  the  State.  It  (lands  on  a  flat,  fandy 
point  of  land,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Neus  on  the 
north,  and  Trent  on  the  fouth.  Oppofite  the  town,  the  Neus  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  Trent  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  town  contains  about  four  hundred  houfes,*  all  built  of  wood, 
excepting  the  ci  devant  palace,  the  church,  the  gaol,  and  two  dwelling 
houfes,  which  are  of  brick.  The  palace  is  a  building  erected  by  the  pro- 
vince before  the  revolution,  and  was  formerly  the  refidence  of  the  go- 
vernors. It  is  large  and  elegant,  two  ftories  high,  with  two  wings  for 
offices,  a  little  advanced  in  front  towards  the  town  ;  thefe  wings  are 
connected  with  the  principal  building  by  a  circular  arcade.  This  once 
handfome  and  well-furnifhed  building  is  now  much  out  of  repair. 
One  of  the  halls  is  now  ufed  for  a  dancing,  and  the  other  for  a 
fchool-room  ;  which  are  the  only  prefent  ufes  of  this  palace.  The 
arms  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ftill  appear  in  a  pediment  in  front  of 
the  building.  The  Epifcopal  church  is  a  fmall  brick  building,  with 
a  bell.  It  is  the  only  houfe  for  public  worfhip  in  the  place.  A  rum 
diftillery  has  lately  been  erected  in  this  town.  It  is  the  county  town 
of  Craven  county,  and  has  a  court-houfe  and  gaol.  The  court-houfe 
is  raifed  on  brick  arches  fo  as  to  render  the  lower  part  a  convenient 
market-place  ;  but  jhe  principal  marketing  is  done  with  the  people 
jn  their  canoes  and  boats  at  the  river  fide. 

EDENTON. 

Edenton  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Albemarle  found  ;  and  has 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  indifferent  wood  houfes,   and  a  few 

*  In  September,  1791,  near  one  third  part  of  this  town  was  con  fumed  by  fire. 
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handfome  buildings.  It  has  a  brick  church  for  Epifcopalians,  which 
for  many  yea.' 5  has  been  much  neglected,  and  fervcs  only  to  fhew 
that  the  pe  -pie  once  had  a  regard,  at  leaft,  for  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion. Its  local  lituation  is  advantageous  for  trade,  but  not  for  health. 
It  is  ihe  county  town  of  Chowan  county,  aud  ha?  a  court-houfe  and 
gao'.  In  or  near  the  town  lived  the  proprietary,  and  the  firft  of 
the  royal  governors. 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilmington  is  a  town  of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houfes, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  eaftern  branch  of  Cape  Fear  or  Cla- 
rendon river,  thirty-four  miles  from  the  fea.  The  courfe  of  the 
river,  as  it  pafTes  by  the  town,  is  from  no/th  to  fouth,  and  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yard s  wide. 

In  1786  a  fire  broke  out,  fuppofed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the 
negroes,  and  confumed  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  houfes.  The 
town  is  rebuilding  flowly. 

HILLSBOROUGH. 

Ilillfborough  is  an  imand  own,  fituated  in  a  high,  healthy,  and 
fertile  country,  one  hund/ed  :.nd  eighfy  miles  north-weft  from  New- 
bern.     It  is  iettled  by  about  fixty  or  feventy  families. 

SALISPURY. 

Salifbury  is  agreeably  fituated,  about  five  miles  from  Yadkin  river, 
and  contains  about  ninety  dwelling  houfes. 

HALIFAX. 

Halifax  is  a  neat  little  town  ;  it  fiands  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the 
Roanoke,  about  fix  miles  below  the  falls,  and  has  about  thirty  or 
forty  dwelling  houfes. 

FAYETTEVILLE. 

Fayetteville  ftands  on  the  weft  fide  of  Clarendon,  commonly  called 
Cape  Fear  river,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  banks.  It  is  well-built 
on  both  fides  of  a  creek,  from  which  the  town  was  formerly  called 
Crois  Cr<  ek.  Two  fmall  creeks  unite  near  the  town,  and  an  ifland, 
juft  below  the  junction,  divides  the  creek.  Some  perfon  took  it 
into  his  head  that  the  creeks  crofted  each  othc  r  without  mixing  their 
waters ;  and  the  ftrangenefs  or  improbability  of  the  thing,  as  in 
many  other  cafes,  feeii.s  to  have  been  the  reafon,  why  it  was  believed. 
Since  the  peace,  this  town  has  fiourifhed,  but  a  confiderable  part  of 

it 
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it  was  burnt  in  1792.    It  is  fituated  on  a  fettlement  of  Scotch  High- 
landers. 

WASHINGTON. 

Waihington  is  filiated  in  the  count}-  of  Beaufort,  on  the  north 
fide  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  350  30',  diilant  from  Ocreeok  inlet 
ninety  miles.  From  this  town  is  exported  tobacco  of  the  Peterfburgb 
quality,  pork,  beef,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
rofin,  &c.  aiH  pine  beards,  mingles  and  oak  itaves.  About  one 
hundred  and  thirty  veflels  enter  annually  at  the  cuitom-houfe  in  this 
town. 

GREEN  EVILLE. 

Greeneville,  (o  called  after  Major-general  Nathaniel  Greene,  is 
fituated  in  Pitt  county,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude 
35°  35''  diilant  from  Ckrecok  inlet  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  At 
this  town  there  is  an  academy  efiablifhed,  called  the  Pitt  Academy. 

TAREOROUCH. 

Tarborough  is  fituated  in  the  county  of  Edgecomb,  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  Tar  river,  in  latitude  350  45',  diilant  from  Ocreeok  inlet 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  At  this  town  large  quantities  of  to-. 
fcacco  of  the  Peterfburgh  quality,  pork,  beef  and  Indian  corn,  ar$ 
f  ©Heeled  for  exportation. 

POPULATION. 
From  the  marmal's  return  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  year  1791,  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  thou, 
find  (even  hundred  and  fifty-one,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy-ninc  were  citizens :  perhaps 
there  are  lew  inftances  of  fuch  a  rapid  increafe  of  inhabitants  as  we 
find  in  this  State:  in  the  year  17 10,  we  are  well  affured,  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  North-Carolina  did  not  exceed  fix  thou- 
fand :  this  extraordinary  increafe  mult  arife,  in  a  great  meafuie, 
from  the  migration  of  inhabitants  from  other  States,  or  from  diilant 
countries ;  but  this  will  not  fully  account  for  the  preferrt  ftate  of 
population  in  North-Carolina.  By  examining  the  return,  we  find  there 
are  one  hundred  and  forty-ieven  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-four 
white  male  inhabitants;  wc  alfo  find,  that  the  number  of  males 
under  fixteen  years  exceed  the  number  above  fixteen,  by  feven  thou- 
fand five  hundred  and  eighteen,  which  is  about  one-nineteenth  of 
the  whole.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fail,  as  it  refpects  the  i  li- 
ft creafe 
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creafe  of  the  human  fpecies.  We  find  a  fmall  difference  in  (he  Staftf 
of  Delaware,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  in  favour  of  thofe  under  fifteen, 
The  difference  in  Kentucky  is  fimilar  to  that  of  North-Carolina. 
In  the  other  States,  the  number  above  fixteen  is  greateft,  and  in  the 
feveral  kingdoms  in  Europe,  as  far  as  our  information  reaches,  ths 
inhabitants  above  fixteen  are  univerfally  much  more  numerous  than 
thoie  under  that  age.  The  great  difference  that  appears  in  North- 
Carolina  in  favour  of  children,  cannot  be  explained  by  fuppofing 
that  the  climate  is  fickly,  for  we  know  that  fuch  climates  are  equally 
fatal  to  young  and  old.  The  idea  too  of  a  iickly  climate  does  not 
accord  with  the  prodigious  increafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  State,  nor 
with  another  fact,  viz.  that  there  is  a  confiderable  proportion  of  very 
old  inhabitants  in  the  State.  To  explain  this  we  mud  obferve,  that 
the  human  fpecies,  and  all  other  animals,  are  found  to  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  eafe  with  which  they  can 
fupport  their  progeny.  Remove  the  rigours  of  an  inhofpitable  cli- 
mate, and  the  more  uniform  diffuafive  to  matrimony,  the  apprehended 
itiffiadty  of  fupporting  a  family,  and  the  human  fpecies  would  double, 
not  in  twenty  but  in  fifteen  years.  In  North-Carolina,  neither  the 
cold  of  winter,  nor  the  heat  of  fummer,  are  in  the  back  country  at 
3ll  difagreeable :  land  continues  to  be  plenty  and  cheap ;  grain  is 
railed  with  fo  much  eafe,  and  the  trouble  of  providing  for  cattle  in 
winter  fo  trifling,  that  a  man  fupports  his  family  with  half  the  la- 
bour that  is  required  in  the  cold  climates.  Under  thefe  advantages, 
we  are  not  to  wonder  that  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  fnould  marry 
very  young  ;  we  have  heard  of  grandmothers  in  this  State  who  were 
not  more  than  twenty-feven  years  old. 

The  following  tables  fliew  the  proportion  of  population  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  State,  according  to  the  return  made  in  x.7Ql« 
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To  the  return  the  following  note  was  prefixed  : 
"  The  Marfhal  begs  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  affiflants  having 
not  returned  the  numbers  of  the  different  towns  feparate  from  the 
Vol.  Ill,  E  e  counties 
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counties  in  which  they  were  fituated,  renders  it  out  of  his  power  to 
make  a  diftincl:  return  of  them,  but  is  fatisfied  that  not  one  town 
in  North-Carolina  contains  more  than  two  thoufand  inhabitants. 

What  is  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  be  determined 
with  piecifion  ;  but,  on  the  moft  moderate  calculation,  they  mult  be 
more  than  four  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  weifern  parts  of  this  State,  which  have  been  fettled  within 
the  laft  forty  years,  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Prefbyterians  from  Penn- 
fylvania,  the  defendants  of  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
are  exceedingly  attached  to  the  doctrines^  difcipline  and  ufages  of 
the  church  of  Scotland.  They  are  a  regular,  induftrious  people. 
Almoft  all  the  inhabitants  between  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers 
are  of  this  denomination,  and  they  are  in  general  well  fupplied  with 
a  fenfible  and  learned  miniftry.  There  are  interfperfed  fome  fett'.e- 
ments  of  Germans,  both  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  but  they  have 
very  few  minifters. 

The  Moravians  have  feveral  flourifhing  fettlements  in  this  State. 
In  175 1  they  purchafed  of  Lord  Granville  one  hundred  thoufand 
acres  of  land,  between  the  Dan  and  Yadkin  rivers,  about  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Pilot  mountain,  in  Surry  county,  and  called  it  Wachovia, 
after  an  eftate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Auftria.  In  1755,  this  tract, 
by  an  acl  of  Aflbmbly,  was  made  a  feparate  parifh  by  the  name  of 
Dobb's  parifh.  The  firfr.  fettlement,  called  Belhabara,  was  begun 
in  1753  by  a  number  of  the  brethren  from  Pennfylvania,  in  a  very 
wild,  uninhabited  country,  which,  from  that  time,  began  to  be  ra- 
pidly fettled  by  farmers  from  the  Middle  States. 

In  1 7  qg,  Bethany,  a  regular  village,  was  laid  out  and  fettled.  In 
1766,  Salem,  which  is  now  their  principal  fettlement,  and  nearly  in 
the  center  of  Wachovia,  was  fettled  by  a  collection  of  tradefmen. 
The  fame  conftitution  and  regulations  are  eftablifhed  here  as  in  other 
regular  fettlements  of  the  united  brethren.  Befides,  there  are  in 
Wachovia  three  churches,  one  in  Fnedland,  one  in  Friedburg,  and 
another  at  Hope,  each  of  which  has  a  minifter  of  the  brethren's 
h.  Theie  people,  by  their  induftry  and  attention  to  various^ 
branches  of  manufacture,  are  very  ufeful  to  the  country  around 
them. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  have  a  fettlement  at  New-Garden,  in 
Guilford  countv,  and  ieveral  congregations  at  Perquimins  and  Paf- 

quotank. 
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tjuotank.  The  Methodifts  and  Baptiite  are  numerous  and  increafing. 
Eefides  the  denominations  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  very  nume- 
rous body  of  people  in  this,  and  in  all  the  Southern  States,  who 
cannot  properly  be  clafTLd  with  any  fett  of  Chriftians,  having  never 
made  any  profeffion  of  Chriftianity. 

The  inhabitants  of  Wilmington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  and  Halifax 
diftri&s,  making  about  three-fifths  of  the  State*  once  profeffed  them- 
felves  of  the  Epifcopal  church  ;  the  clergy  in  thefe  diftri&s  were 
chiefly  miffionaries,  and  in  forming  their  political  attachments,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  perfonal  fafcty,  or  real  intereft, 
or  perhaps  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of  oppofing  Great-Britain, 
from  whence  they  received  their  ialaries,  induced  them  almoft  uni- 
verfally  to  declare  themlelves  in  favour  of  the  Britifh  government, 
and  to  emigrate.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  the  original  clergy 
remaining,  but  at  prefent  they  have  no  particular  paftoral  charge  ; 
indeed  the  inhabitants  in  the  diilricvts  above  mentioned  feem  now  to 
be  making  the  experiment,  whether  Chriftianity  can  exift  long  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  vifible  Chi  iftian  church  :  the  Baptifts  and 
Methodifts  have  fent  a  number  of  miffionary  preachers  into  thefe 
diilricts,  and  fome  of  them  have  large  congregations  ;  it  is  probable, 
that  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  denominations,  and  perhaps  both,  may 
acquire  confiftency,  and  eftablifh  permanent  churches. 

The  North-Carolinians  are  moftly  planters,  and  live  from  half  a 
mile  to  three  and  four  miles  from  each  other  on  their  plantations  ; 
they  have  a  plentiful  country,  no  ready  market  for  their  produce, 
little  intercourfe  with  Grangers,  and  a  natural  fondnefs  for  fociety^ 
which  induce  them  to  be  hofpitable  to  ftrangers. 

The  general  topics  of  converfation  among  the  men,  when  cards, 
the  bottle,  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  intervene,  are  negroes, 
the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  &c»  They  appear  to  have  little 
tafte  for  the  fciences.  Political  inquiries  and  philofophical  difquifi- 
tions  are  attended  to  but  by  a  few  men  of  genius  and  induftry,  and 
are  -too  laborious  at  prefent  for  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  in 
this  State.  Lefs  attention  and  refpeel:  are  paid  to  the  women  here, 
than  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  inhabitants  have 
made  greater  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  civilifcd  life ;  indeed  it  is  a 
truth  confirmed  by  obfervation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  in  the  fame  proportion  will  refpeft  for  the 
women  be  increafed;  fo  that  the  progrefs  of  civilization  in  coun- 
tries, in  flates,  in  towns.,  and  in  families,  may  be  marked  by  the  de- 
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gree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  hufbands  to  their  wives,  and  by 
the  young  men  to  the  young  women. 

Temperance  and  induftry  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  vir- 
tues of"  the  North-Carolinians  ;  the  time  which  they  wafte  in  drink- 
ing, idling  and  gambling,  leaves  them  very  little  opportunity  to 
improve  their  plantations  or  their  minds  ;  the  improvement  of  the 
former  is  left  to  their  overfeers  and  negroes ;  the  improvement  of 
the  latter  is  too  often  neglected.  Were  the  time  which  is  thus  waited 
fpent  in  cultivating  the  foil,  and  in  treafuring  up  knowledge,  they 
might  be  both  wealthy  and  learned ;  for  they  have  a  productive 
country,  and  are  by  no  means  deititute  of  genius. 

Time  that  is  not  employed  in  ftudy  or  ufeful  labour,  in  every 
country,  is  generally  fpent  in  hurtful  or  innocent  exerciies,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  or  the  tafte  of  the  parties.  The  citizens 
of  North-Carolina,  who  are  not  better  employed,  fpend  their  time 
in  drinking,  or  gaming  at  cards  and  dice,  cock-fighting  or  horfe- 
racing. 

A  ftrange  and  very  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  the  lower 
clafs  of  the  people  before  the  revolution,  in  the  back  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolinas,  and  Georgia ;  it  was  called 
gouging,  and  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  man,  when  boring, 
putting  out  the  eye  of  his  antagoniit  with  his  thumb.     How  quick, 

UNDER  A  MILD  AND  UPRIGHT  GOVERNMENT,    IS    THE  REFORMA- 

i  ion  of  manners  !  In  a  particular  county  in  this  State,  where,  at 
the  quarterly  court  twenty  years  ago,  a  day  feldom  pafled  without 
ten  or  fifteen  boxing  matches ;  it  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  ;?. 
fight. 

North-Carolina,  as  already  obferved,  has  had  a  rapid  growth  ;  in 
the  year  1710  it  contained  but  about  twelve  hundred  fencible  men  ; 
it  is  now,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  fourth  State  in  the  Union. 
During  this  amazing  progrefs  in  population,  which  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  emigrations  from  Pennfylvania,  Virginia,  and  other  States, 
while  each  has  been  endeavouring  to  increafe  his  fortune,  the  human 
Blind,  like  an  unweeded  garden,  has  been  fuffered  to  lhoot  up  in 
wild  diibrder.  But  when  we  confuler,  that,  during  the  late  revolu- 
tion, this  State  produced  many  diitinguiihed  patriots  and  politicians, 
that  flie  fent  her  thoufands  to  the  defence  of  Georgia  and  South- 
Carohna,  and  gave  occafional  fuccours  to  Virginia  ;  when  we  con- 
fider,  too,  the  difliculties  flie  had  to  encounter  from  a  mixture  of  in- 
habitants, collected  from  different  parts,  grangers  to  each  oth<  r, 

and 
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arid  intent  upon  gain,  we  (hall  find  many  things  in  their  general  cha- 
racter worthy  of  praife. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

A  gre?,t  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  confiding 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  carried  to  market  in  South-Ca- 
rolina and  Virginia.  The  fouthern  interior  counties  carry  their  pro- 
duce to  Charleflon  ;  and  the  northern  to  Petcrfburgh  in  Virginia. 
The  exports  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  are  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, rofin,  Indian  corn,  boards,  fcantling,  ftaves,  (hingles,  furs, 
tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow,  bees-wax,  myrtle-wax,  and  a  few 
other  articles,  amounting  in  the  year,  ending  September  30th, 
1791,  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  dollars.  Their  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Weft-Indies  and 
the  northern  ^States.  From  the  latter  they  receive  flour,  cheefe, 
cyder,  apples,  potatoes,  iron  wares,  cabinet  wares,  hats,  and  dry 
goods  of  all  kind?,  imported  from  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, teas,  &c.    From  the  Weil-Indr.s,  rum,  fugar^  and  coffee. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing;  for  the  farmer  to  mark  from  five  hundred 
to  one  thoufand  calves  in  a  year.  No  farther  attention  is  paid  10 
them  till  they  are  fit  for  (laughter  ;  then  they  are  taken  up,  kil  cd, 
barrelled,  and  fent  to  the  Weft-India  market.  Their  pork  is  railed 
with  as  little  trouble  ;  large  quantities  of  which,  before  the  war,  were 
fent  to  New-England,  particularly  to  Bolton  and  Salem. 

The  late  war,  by  which  North-Carolina  was  greatly  convulftd, 
put  a  flop  to  feveral  iron  works.  At  prefent  there  are  four  or  five 
furnaces  in  the  state  that  are  in  blafl,  and  a  proportionable  number 
of  forges.  There  is  one  in  Guildford  county,  one  in  Surry,  and  one 
ilkes,  ail  on  the  Yadkin,  and  one  in  Lincoln.  The  quality  of 
the  iron  is  excellent. 

One  paper  mill  has  lately  been  e reeled  at  Salem,  by  the  Mora- 
vians, to  great  advantage. 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 
The  General  AfTembly  of  North-Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
palled  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentl  mi :n,  five  from  each  diftridr, 
as  truflees  of  the  univerfity  of  North-Carolina  ;  to  this  univerfity  they 
■  ,  by  a  fubfequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  the  State  from  (he- 
riffs  or  other  holders  of  public  money,  and  which  had  been  due  before 
the  year  1783;  they  alfo  gave  it  all  efcheated  property  within  the 

State. 
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State.  Whenever  the  truftees  (hall  have  collected  a  fufticient  fum  of  the 
old  debts,  or  from  the  fale  of  efcheated  property,  the  value  of  which 
is  confiderable,  to  pay  the  expenfe  of  erecting  buildings:  they  are 
to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  in  the  finifhing  of  them  :  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  land  has  already  been  given  to  the  univerfity, 
and  the  General  Aflembly,  in  December,  1791,  loaned  five  thoufand 
pounds  to  the  truftees,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Williami- 
borough  in  Granville,  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State,  of  con- 
fiderable note. 


CONSTITUTION. 

DECLARATION    OF    RIGHTS. 

I.  That  all  political  power  is  veiled  in  and  derived  from  the  peo* 
pie  only. 

II.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  to  have  the  fole  and 
exclufive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  government  and  police 
thereof. 

III.  That  no  man,  or  fet  of  men  are  entitled  to  exclufive  or  fepa- 
rate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community,  but  inconfidera- 
tion  of  public  fervices. 

IV.  That  the  legifbitive,  executive,  and  fupreme  judicial  powers 
of  government  ought  to  be  for  ever  feparate  and  dictinct  from  each 
other. 

V.  That  all  powers  of  fufpending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  confent  of  the  reprefentatives 
of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ercifed. 

VI.  That  elections  of  members  to  ferve  as  reprefentatives  in  Ge- 
neral Aflembly  ought  be  free. 

VII.  That  in  all  criminal  profecutions  every  man  has  a  right  to  be 
informed  of  the  accufation  againft  him,  and  to  confront  the  accufers 
and  withefles  with  other  teftimony,  and  fhall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  againft  himfelf. 

VIII.  That  no  freeman  fhall  be  put  to  anfwer  any  criminal  charge 
but  by  indictment,  preferment,  o;-  impeachment. 

1  IX.  That 
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IX.  That  no  freeman  fhall  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  but  by  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men,  in  open  court, 
as  heretofore  ufed. 

X.  That  exceffive  bail  fhall  not  be  required,  nor  exceffive  fines  im- 
pofed,  nor  ciuel  or  umifual  punifhments  inflicted. 

XI.  That  geneial  warrants,  whereby  an  officer  or  meflenger  may 
be  commanded  to  iearch  fufpected  places  without  evidence  of  the  fact 
committed,  or  to  feize  any  penon  or  perfons  not  named,  whole  of- 
fences are  not  particularly  delcribed  and  fupported  by  evidence,  are 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

XII.  That  no  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  imprifoned,  or  difieized 
of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in 
any  manner  deftroyed  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  propertv^ 
but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

XIII.  That  every  freeman  reftrained  of  his  liberty,  is  intitled 
to  a  remedy,  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulnefs  thereof,  and  to  remove 
the  fame  if  unlawful,  and  that  fuch  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied  or 
delayed. 

XIV.  That  in  all  controverfies  at  law  reflecting  property,  the 
ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  beft  fecurities  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  facred  and  inviolable. 

XV.  That  the  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  reftrained. 

XVI.  That  the  people  of  this  State  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  or 
made'  fubject  to  the  payment  of  any  impoft  or  duty,  without  the 
confent  of  themfclves,  or  their  reprefentatives  in  General  Affembly 
freely  given. 

XVII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  State  ;  and  as  ftanding  armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous 
to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up;  and  that  the  military 
fhould  be  kept  under  ftrict  fubordination  to,  and  governed  by  the 
civil  power. 

XVIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  afTemble  together,  to  con- 
fult  for  their  common  good,  to  inftruct  their  reprefentatives,  and  to 
apply  to  the  legiflature  for  redrefs  of  grievances. 

XIX.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  wor- 
fhip  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
fciences. 

XX.  That  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  for  amending  and  ftrenyfh- 
ening  the  laws,  elections  ought  to  be  oiten  held. 

XXI.  That 
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XXL  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  is  ab* 
folutely  neceflary  to  preferve  the  bleffings  of  liberty. 

XX11.  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honours, 
eught  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

XXilf.  That  perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  a  free  ftate,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

XXIV.  That  retrofpeclive  laws,  punifhing  facts  committed  before 
the  exiftence  of  filch  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal,  are 
cppreifive,  unjuft,  and  incompatible  with  liberty,  wherefore  no  ex 
fcft faflo  raw  ought  to  be  made. 

XXV.  The  property  of  the  foil  in  a  free  government  being  one  of 
the  eflential  rights  of  the  coHeftive  body  of  the  people,  it  is  necefFnry, 
in  order  to  avoid  future  difputes,  that  the  limits  of  the  State  fhould  be 
afcertained  with  preciiion  ;  and  as  the  former  temporary  line  between 
North  and  South-Carolina  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  com  mi  f» 
fioners,  appointed  by  the  legillatures  of  the  two  States,  agreeable 
to  the  order  of  the  late  King  George  II.  in  council,  that  line,  and 
that  only,  Ihould  be  efteemed  the  fouthern  boundary  of  this  State  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  beginning  on  the  fea  fide  at  a  cedar  (lake,  at  or  near 
the  mouth  of  Little  river,  being  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Brunf- 
wick  county,  and  running  from  thence  a  north-weft  courfe  through 
the  Boundary  Horde,  which  (lands  in  thirty-three  degrees  fifty-fix 
minutes,  to  thirty-five  degrees  north  latitude,  and  from  thence  a  weft 
courfe,  fo  far  as  is  mentioned  in  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II.  to 
the  late  proprietors  of  Carolina.  Therefore  all  the  territory,  feas,  wa- 
ters, and  harbours,  with  their  appurtenances,  lying  between  the  line 
above  defcribed,  and  the  fouthern  line  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
which  begins  on  the  fea  fhore,  in  thirty-fix  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  from  thence  runs  weft,  agreeable  to  the  laid  char- 
ter of  King  Charles,  are  the  right  and  property  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  to  be  held  by  them  in  fovereignty  ;  any  partial  line,  without 
the  conient  of  the  legiflature  of  this  State,  at  any  time  thereafter  di- 
rected or  hid  out  in  any  wife  notwithstanding.  Provided  always,  that 
this  declaration  of  rights  fhall  not  prejudice  any  nation  or  nations  of 
Indians  from  enjoying  fuch  hunting  grounds  as  may  have  been,  or 
hereafter  fhall  be  fee u red  to  them  by  any  former  or  future  legiflature 
ef  this  State.  And  provided  alfo,  That  it  fhall  not  be  conftrued  fo  as 
to  prevent  the  eftabiifhment  of  one  or  more  governments  weft  ward  of 

State,    py  confent  of  the  legiflature.     And  provided  further, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  fhall  affedt  the  titles  or  pofiellions  of  w* 

dividual?, 
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iividuals,  holding  or  claiming  under  the  laws  heretofore  in  force,  or 
grants  heretofore  made  by  the  late  King  George  II.  or  his  predeceflors, 
or  the  late  lords  proprietors,  or  any  of  them. 

FRAME    OF    GOVERNMENT. 

Whereas  allegiance  and  protection  are  in  their  nature  reciprocal, 
and  the  one  fliould  of  right  be  refufed  when  the  other  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  whereas  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great-Britain, 
and  late  fovereign  of  the  Britifh.  American  Colonies,  hath  not  -only 
withdrawn  from  them  his  protection,  but  by  an  act  of  the  Britifh  lei 
giflature,  declared  the  inhabitants:  of  thefe  States  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Britifh  crown,  and  all  their  property  found  upon  the  high 
feas  liable  to  be  feized  and  confilcated  to  the  ufcs  mentioned  in 
the  faid  aft  ;  and  the  faid  George  the  Third  has  alfo  fent  fleets  and 
armies  to  prolecute  a  cruel  war  againfl  them,  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ducing the  inhabitants  of  the  laid  Colonies  to  a  ftate  of  abject  ilavery ; 
in  confequence  whereof,  all  yovernmeut  under  the  faid  King  within. 
the  faid  Colonies  hath  ceafed,  and  a  total  diflblution  of  go\ernmcnt 
in  many  of  them  hath  taken  place  :  and  whereas  the  continental 
Congrefs  having  confidered  the  premiies,  and  other  previous  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  of  the  good  people  of  America,  have  therefor^  de- 
clared, that  the  thirteen  United  Colonics  are  of  right  wholly  abfolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  Britifh  crown,  or  any  other  foreign  jurifdic- 
tion  whatfoever  ;  and  that  the  faid  Colonies  now  aie,  and  for  ever 
fhall  be,  free  and  independent  States :  wherefore,  in  our  prefent  (late, 
in  order  to  prevent  anarchy  and  confulion,  it  becomes  neceffary  that 
government  fliould  be  eftablifhed  in  this  State  ;  therefore  we,  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  North-Carolina,  chofen  and  aflem- 
bled  in  Congrefs,  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  framing  a  conftitution, 
under  the  authority  of  the  people,  moil  conducive  to  their  happinefs 
and  profperity,  do  declare,  that  a  government  for  this  State  (hall  be 
eftablifhed  in  manner  and  form  following,  to  wit : 

I.  That  the  legiflative  authority  fhall  be  veiled  in  two  diftincl 
branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people^  to  wit,  a  Senate,  and 
House  of  Commons. 

II.  That  the  Senate  (hall  be  compofed  of  reprefentatives  annually 
chofen  by  ballot,  one  for  each  county  in  the  State. 

III.  That  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  be  compofed  of  reprefenta- 
tives annually  chofen  by  ballot,  two  for  each  county,  and  ont  for 

Vol.  III.  F  f  each 
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each  of  the  towns  of  Edenton,-  Newbern,  Wilmington,  SalifburVf 
Hillfborough,  and  Hallifax. 

IV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  affembled  for 
the  purpofe  of  Iegiflation,  fliall  be  denominated,  The  General 
Assembly. 

V.  That  each  member  of  the  Senate  fliall  have  ufually  refided  in 
the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen,  for  one  year  immediately  preceding 
his  election,  and  for  the  fame  time  fliall  have  poflefled,  and  continue 
to  poffefs,  in  the  county  which  he  reprefents,  not  lefs  than  three  hun* 
dred  acres  .of  land  in  fee. 

VI.  That  each  member  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  have 
•ufually  refided  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chofen,  for  one  year 
immediately  preceding  his  election,  and  for  fix  months  fliall  have 
pofleffed,  and  continue  to  pofFefs  in  the  county  which  he  reprefents, 
not  lefs  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  fee,  or  for  the  term  of  his 
own  life. 

VII.  That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  any  one  county  within  the  State  twelve  months  im- 
mediately preceding  the  day  of  any  election,  and  pofleffed  of  a  free- 
hold within  the  fame  county,  of  fifty  acres  of  land  for  fix  months  next 
before,  and  at  the  day  of  election,  fliall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

VIII.  That  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  any  county  within  the  State  twelve  months  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  any  election,  and  fliall  have  paid  public 
taxes,  fliall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons for  the  county  in  which  he  refides. 

IX.  That  all  perfons  poffeffed  of  a  freehold  in  any  town  in  this 
State  having  a  right  of  reprefentation,  and  alfo  all  freemen  who  have 
been  inhabitants  of  any  fuch  town  twelve  months  next  before,  and  at 
the  day  of  election,  and  fliall  have  paid  public  taxes,  fliall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  member  to  reprefent  fnch  town  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Provided  always,  That  this  fection  fliall  not  entitle  any 
inhabitants  of  fuch  town  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons for  the  county  in  which  he  may  refute,  nor  any  freeholder  in 
fuch  county  who  refides  without  or  beyond  the  limits  of  fuch  town, 
to  vote  for  a  member  for  faid  town. 

X.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons  when  met,  fliall  each 
•  have  power  to  choofe  a  fpeaker,  and  other  their  officers ;  be  judges  of 

2.  the 
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the  qualifications  and  elections  oft  eil  members ;  fit  upon  their  own 
adjournments  from  day  to  day  ;  and  prepare  bills  to  be  patted  into 
laws.  The  two  Houfes  (hall  direct  writs  of  election  for  fupplying 
intermediate  vacancies,  and  fhall  alio  jointly,  by  ballot,  adjourn 
themfelves  to  any  future  day  and  place. 

XI.  That  all  bills  fhall  be  read  three  times  in  each  Houfe 
before  they  pafs  into  laws,  and  be  ligned  by  the  fpeaker  of  both 
Houfes. 

XII.  That  every  perfon  who  fhall  be  chofen  a  member  of  the  Se- 
nate or  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  appointed  to  any  office^  or  place  of 
truft,  before  taking  his  feat,  or  entering  upon  the  execution  of  his 
office,  fhall  take  an  oath  to  the  State,  and  all  officers  fhall  alio  take 
an  oath  of  office. 

XIII.  That  the  General  Aflembly  fhall,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  Houfes,  appoint  judges  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney-general,  who  fhall  be 
commiffioned  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour. 

XIV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons  fhall  have  power  to 
appoint  the  generals  and  field  officers  of  the  militia,  and  all  officers 
of  the  regular  army  of  this  State. 

XV.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  jointly,  at  their 
fir  ft  meeting  after  each  annual  election,  fhall  by  ballot  elect  a  gover- 
nor for  one  year,  who  fhall  not  be  eligible  to  that  office  longer  than 
three  years  in  fix  fucceffive  years.  That  no  perfon  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  been  a  refident  in  this  State  above 
five  years,  and  having  in  the  State  a  freehold  in  lands  and  tene- 
ments above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  fhall  be  eligible  as  a 
governor. 

XVI.  That  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Commons,  jointly,  at  their 
fir  ft  meeting  after  each  annual  election,  fhall  by  ballot  elect:  feven 
perfon s  to  be  a  council  of  State  for  one  year,  who  fhall  advife  the  go- 
vernor in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  that  four  members  fhall  be  a 
quorum.  Their  advice  and  proceedings  fhall  be  entered  in  a  journal  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpofe  only,  and  figned  by  the  members  prefent,  to 
any  part  of  which  any  member  prefent  may  enter  his  diffent.  And 
fuch  journals  fhall  be  laid  before  the  General  Affembly,  when  called 
for  by  them. 

XVII.  T  hat  there  fhall  be  a  feal  of  this  State,  which  fhall  be  kept  by 
the  governor,  and  ufed  by  him  as  occafion  may  require ;  and  fhall  be 

F  f  a  callcdj 
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called.   The  Great  Seal  of  (he  State  of "North-Carolina^  and  be  affixed 
to  a  1  grants  and  com  millions. 

XV'II.  The  governor  for  the  time  being  fhall  be  captain-general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  ;  and  in  the  recefs  of  the  Ge- 
neral AiTembly  fhall  have  power5  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  to  embody  the  militia  for  the  public  fafety. 

XIX.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being  mail  have  power  to 
draw  for,  and  apply  fuch  fums  of  money  as  fhall  be  voted  by  the 
General  Aflembly  for  the  contingencies  of  government,  and  be  ac- 
co^;t^bie  to  them  for  tne  fame.  He  alfo  may,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Council  of  State,  lay  embargoes,  or  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  commodity,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  thirty  days  at 
any  one  time,  in  the  rccels  of  the  General  Affembly  ;  and  fhall  have 
the  power  of  gran.ing  pardons  and  reprieves,  except  where  the  pro- 
fecution  fhall  be  carried  on  by  the  General  Allembly,  or  the  law  fliall 
Otherwife  dii  \  ;  in  which  cafe  ne  may,  in  the  recefs,  grant  a  re- 
prieve until  the  next  fitting  of  the  General  Affembly  ;  and  may  ex- 
erci'.e  all  the  other  executive  powers  of  government,  limited  and  re- 
ir  ned  as  by  this  Conftitution  is  mentioned,  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  btate.  And  on  his  death,  inability,  or  abfence 
from  the  State,  the  {peaker  of  the  senate  for  the  time  being,  and  in 
cale  of  his  death,  inability,  or  abfence  from  the  State,  the  fpeaker  of 
the  Ho  life  of  Commons,   fhall   exercife  the  powers  of  government 

h  d    tth,  or  during  mch  abfence  or  inability  of  the  governor 
or  fpeaker  of  the  Senate,  or  until  a  new  nomination  is  made  by  the 
1  Affembly. 

XX.  That  in  every  cafe  where  any  officer,  the  right  of  whofe  ap- 
lent  is  by  this  Conftitution  vetted   in  the  General  Affembly, 

during  their  recefs  die,  o.  his  office  by  other  means  become  va- 

the  governor  fhall  have  power,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 

-    Sta    ,   to  fill  up  fu  h  vacancy  by  granting  a  temporary  commiffion, 

.  fhal   expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  leffion  of  the  General  Af- 

>ly. 

XXI.  "'"hat  the  governor,  judges  of  the  fjpreme  court  of  law  and 
ilty,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  attorney-general,  fliall  have  ade- 
ii~  falaries  during  their  corainuance  in  office. 

CXI1.  Fhal  the  General  affembly  fhall,  by  joint  ballot  of 
i  Houies,  annually  appoint  a  treafurer  or  treafurers  for  this 
■j. 

XXIII.  That 
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XXIII.  That  the  governor  and  other  officers  offending  againSt  the 
State,  by  violating  any  part  of  this  constitution,  mal-adminhuation.  or 
corruption,  may  be  profecuted  on  the  impeachment  of  the  General 
Affembly,  or  prefentment  of  the  grand  jury  of  any  court  of  fupremc; 
jurifdicTtion  in  this  State. 

XXIV.  That  the  General  Affembly  (hall,  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
Houfes,  triennia  ly  appoint  a  fecretary  tor  this  State. 

XXV.  That  no  perfons  who  heretofore  have  been,  or  here- 
after may  be  receivers  of  public  monies,  fhall  have  a  feat  in  either 
Houfe  [of  General  Afiembly,  or  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  this 
State,  until  fuch  perlon  fliall  have  fully  accounted  for,  tnd  paid 
into  the  treafury  all  funis  for  which  they  may  be  accountable  and 
liable. 

XXVI.  That  no  treafurer  fliall  have  a  feat  either  in  the  Senate, 
Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  during  his  continuance  in 
that  office,  or  before  he  fliall  have  finally  Sealed  his  accounts  v.  <th 
the  public  for  all  the  monies  which  may  be  in  his  hands,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  office  belonging  to  the  State,  and  hath  paid  the  fame 
into  the  hands  of  the  fucceeding  treafurer. 

XXVII.  That  no  officer  in  the  regular  army  or  navy  in  the  fervice 
and  pay  of  the  United  States,  of  this  or  any  other  State,  nor  any  con- 
tractor or  agent  for  fupplying  fuch  army  or  navy  with  cloathing  oj: 
provifions,  fliall  have  a  feat  either  in  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, or  Council  of  State,  or  be  eligible  thereto  ;  and  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State, 
being  appointed  to,  and  accepting  of  fuch  office,  fhall  thereby  vacate 
his  feat. 

XXVIII.  That  no  member  of  the  Council  of  State  fliall  have  a  feat 
either  in  the  Senate  or  Houfe  of  Commons. 

XXIX.  That  no  judge  of  the  fupreme  court  of  law  or  equity, 
or  judge  of  admiralty,  fhall  have  a  feat  in  the  Senate,  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, or  Council  of  State. 

XXX.  That  no  fecretary  of  this  State,  attorney-general,  or  clerk 
.of  any  court  of  record,  fhall  have  a  feat  in  the  Senate,  Houfe  of 

Commons,  or  Council  of  State. 

XXXI.  That  no  clergyman  or  preacher  of  the  gofpel,  of  any  de- 
nomination, fliall  be  capable  of  being  a  member  of  either  the  Senate, 
Houfe  of  Commons,  or  Council  of  State,  while  he  continues  in  the 
exercife  of  the  paftoral  function. 

XXXII,  That 
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XXXII.  That  no  perfon  who  fhall  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  the 
truth  of  the  Proteftant  rtligion,  or  the  divine  authority  either  of  the 
Old  or  New  Teftament,  or  who  fiiall  hold  religious  principles  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  and  fafety  of  the  State,  fliall  be  capable  of 
holding  any  office,  or  place  of  truft  or  profit  in  the  civil  department 
within  this  State. 

XXXIII.  That  the  juflices  of  the  peace  within  their  refpeclive 
counties  in  this  State,  fliall  in  future  be  recommenaed  to  the  gover- 
nor for  the  time  being,  by  the  reprefentatives  in  General  Aflerably, 
and  the  governor  fliall commiffion  them  accordingly;  and  the  juflices, 
when  fo  commiiiioned,  fhall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
and  fliall  not  be  removed  from  office  by  the  General  Affembly,  unlefs 
for  mifbehaviour,  abfence,  or  inability. 

XXXIV.  That  there  fhall  be  no  eftablifhment  of  any  one  religious 
church  or  denomination  in  this  State  in  preference  to  any  other  ; 
neither  fhall  any  perfon,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  be  compelled 
to  attend  any  p'ace  of  worfhip  contrary  to  his  own  faith  or  judg- 
ment ;  nor  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  purchafe  of  any  glebe,  or  the 
building  of  any  houfe  of  vvorfliip,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  mi- 
nivter  or  miniitry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes  right,  or  has  volunta- 
tarily  and  perfonally  engaged  to  perform  ;  but  all  perfons  fliall  be  at 
liberty  to  exercife  their  own  mode  of  worfhip.  Provided,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  fliall  be  conftrued  to  exempt  preachers  of  treafonable 
or  feditious  difcourfes  from  legal  trial  and  punifhment. 

XXXV.  That  no  perfon  in  this  State  fhall  hold  more  than  one  lu- 
crative office  at  any  one  time.  Provided,  that  no  appointment  in  the 
militia,  or  the  office  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fliall  be  confidered  as  a, 
lucrative  office. 

XXXVI.  That  all  commiffions  and  grants  fhall  run  in  the  name 
of  The  State  of ' North-Carolia,  and  bear  reft,  and  be  figned  by  the  go- 
vernor. Ail  writs  fliall  run  in  the  fame  manner,  and  bear  teft,  and 
be  figned  by  the  clerks  of  the  refpeclive  courts.  Indictments  fliall 
conclude,  Agulnjt  the  peace  arid  dignity  of  the  State. 

XXXVII.  That  the  delegates  for  this  State  to  the  Continental 
Congrefs,  while  neceftary,  fhall  be  chofen  annually  by  the  General 
Affembly  by  ballot,  but  may  be  fuperfeded  in  the  mean  time  in  the 
fame  manner ;  and  no  perfon  fliall  be  elected  to  ferve  in  that  capacity 
for  more  than  three  years  fucceffively. 

XXXVIII.  That  there  fliall  be  a  fheriff,  coroner,  or  coroners,  and 
"onfUble?,  in  each  county  within  this  State. 

XXXIX.  That 
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3TXXIX.  That  the  perfon  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  a  ftrong 
prefumption  of  fraud,  (hall  not  be  continued  in  prifon,  after  de- 
livering up,  bond  fidet  all  his  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  for  the 
ufe  of  his  creditors,  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall  be  hereafter  regu- 
lated by  law.  All  prifoners  fliall  be  bailable  by  fufticicnt  furetiesj 
unlefs  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  pre- 
emption great. 

XL.  That  every  foreigner  who  comes  to  fettle  in  this  State,  having 
nrft  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  fame,  may  purchafe,  or  by- 
other  juil  means  acquire,  hold  and  tansfer  land,  or  other  real  eftate  ; 
and  after  one  year's  refidence  fliall  be  deemed  a  free  citizen. 

XLI.  That  a  fchool  or  fchools  fliall  be  eftablifhed  by  the  legiflaturc 
for  the  convenient  inftruclion  of  youth,  with  fuch  falaries  to  the 
matters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  inftruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  ufeful  learning  fhall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promo» 
ted  in  one  or  more  univerfities. 

XLII.  That  no  purchafe  of  lands  fliall  be  made  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives, but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  authority  of  the  General  Af- 
fembly. 

XLTII.  That  the  future  leglilature  of  this  State  fliall  regulate  en- 
tails in  fuch  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

XL1V.  That  the  declaration  of  rights  is  hereby  declared  to  be  part 
of  the  Conftitution  of  this  State,  and  ought  never  to  be  violated  on 
any  pretence  whatfoever. 

XLV.  That  any  member  of  either  Houfe  of  General  Aflem- 
bly  fliall  have  liberty  to  diflent  from,  and  protefl  againft  any  act 
or  refolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the  public,  or  any 
individual,  and  have  the  reafons  of  his  diflent  entered  on  the 
journals. 

XLVL  That  neither  Houfe  of  the  General  Affembly  fliall  proceed 
upon  public  bufinefs,  unlefs  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  fuch 
Houfe  are  actually  prefent  ;  and  that  upon  a  motion  made  and  fe* 
conded,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  queftion  fliall  be  taken  and 
entered  on  the  journals;  and  that  the  journals  of  the  proceedings  of 
both  Houfes  of  the  General  Aflembly  fliall  be  printed  and  made  pub- 
lic immediately  after  their  adjournment. 

This  Conftitution  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  prefent  Con- 
grefs  from  making  a  temporary  provifion  for  the  well-ordering  of 
this  State,  until  the  General  Aflembly  fliall  eftablifh  a  government 
agreeable  to  the  mode  herein  before  described. 

This 
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This  declaration  of  rights  and  frame  of  government  was  agreed  to 
and  refolved  upon  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  State 
of  North-Carolina,  elected  and  chofen  for  that  particular  purpofe, 
In  Congrefs  aflembled,  at  Halifax,  December  18,  1776. 
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TERRITORY  SOUTH  of  the  OHIO, 


TENNESSEE  GOVERNMENT. 


SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES; 


Ti 


HIS  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is  fituated  between 

6°  20'  and    160  30'  welt  longitude  from  Philadelphia,  and  35^ and 

360   30'  north  latitude;   ir  extends  tli.ee  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in 

length  and  one  hundred  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  the 

whole  of  the  tract  of  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State 

of  North-Carolina  in  the  year  1789.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 

the  State  of  Kentucky  and  part  of  Virginia.  or>  the  eaft  by  a  range 

of  mountains,    which  fepacates  it  from  North-Carolina,*    on  the 

fouth  by  South-Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Mif- 

fiflipph 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  in  the  general  is  moderate  and  healthy.  In  the  tract 
lying  between  the  Great  Ifland,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Kanhawa, 
the  fu miners  are  remarkably  cool,  and  the  air  rather  moift.  South- 
weft  of  this,  as  far  as  the  Indian  towns,  the  climate  is  much  warmer^ 
and  the  foil  better  adapted  to  the  productions  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  difeafes  to  which  adults  are  moft  liable,  arc  pleurilies,  rheu- 
matifms,  and  fometimes,  though  rarely,  agues  and  fevers :  fo  healthy 
have  been  the  inhabitants,  that  from  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  coun- 
try to  1788,  not  a  fingle  phyfician  had  fettle-1  among  them.  It  is  to 
the  inhabitants  a  real  advantage,  that  they  are  almoft  beyond  the 
reach  of  thofe  luxuries  which  are  enjoyed,  and  thofe  epidemical  dif- 
eafes which  are  confequently  frequent,  in  populous  towns  on  the  fea 

*  This  range  of  mountains  are  known  by  the  various  names  of  the  Allegany, 
Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  and  Bald  mountains. 

Vol.  III.  G  g  coafh 
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coaft.  An  inhabitant  of  this  diftriet  writes,  "  Our  phyficians  are, 
a  fine  climate,  healthy  robuft  mothers  and  fathers,  plain  and  plenti- 
ful diet,  and  enough  of  exercife :  there  is  not  a  regular  bred  phyfician 
refiding  in  the  whole  diftric"t." 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  &c. 

Cumberland  mountain,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  Great  Kan- 
hawa  to  the  Tenneflee,  confifts  of  the  moil  ftupendous  piles  of 
craggy  rocks  of  any  mountain  in  the  weitern  country;  in  feveral  parts 
of  it,  for  miles,  it  is  inacceffible  even  to  the  Indians,  on  foot ;  in  one 
place  particularly,  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  nioft 
remarkable  ledge  of  rocks  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  two 
hundred  feet  thick,  fhewing  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  fouth-eaft 
more  noble  and  grand  than  any  artificial  fortification  in  the  known 
world,  and  apparently  equal  in  point  of  regularity.  Through  this 
ftupendous  pile,  according  to  a  modern  hypotbejis,  had  the  waters  of 
all  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tenneflee  to  force  their  way  ;  the  at- 
tempt would  have  been  impracticable  at  any  other  place  than  the  one 
mentioned,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  eaftwardly.  Here  then 
feems  to  have  been  the  chafm,  left  by  the  Creator,  to  convey  otF 
thofe  waters  which  muft  otherwise  have  overflowed,  and  rendered 
ufelefs  a  vaft  tract  of  valuable  country  encloied  within  the 
mountains. 

The  Tenneflee,  called  alfo  the  Cherokee,  and  abfnrdly  the  Hogo- 
hege  river,  is  the  largeit  branch  of  the  Ohio ;  it  riles  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Virginia,  latitude  37  ,  and  purfues  a  courfe  of  about  one 
thoufand  miles  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  nearly  to  latitude  34°,  re- 
ceiving from  both  fides  a  number  of  large  tributary  flxeams ;  it  then 
wheels  about  to  the  north  in  a  circuitous  courfe,  and  mingles  with  the 
Ohio,  nearly  fixty  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mufcle  flioals,  a  diflance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
the  current  is  very  gentle,  and  the  river  deep  enough,  at  all  feafons, 
for  the  largeft  row  boats :  the  Mufcle  flioals  are  about  twenty  miles 
in  length.  At  this  place  the  river  fpreads  to  the  width  of  three 
miles,  and  forms  a  number  of  iflands,  and  is  of  difficult  pafiage, 
except  when  there  is  a  i'well  in  the  river.  From  thefe  flioals  to  the 
whirl  or  fuck,  the  place  where  the  river  breaks  through  the  Great 
ridge,  or  Cumberland  mountain,  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the 
navigation  all  the  way  excellent. 

The 
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The  Whirl,  as  it  is  called,  is  i-i  ab  ut  L'tirnde  350;  it  is  reckoned 
a  greater  curiofity  than  the  burftng  of  the  Potomack  through  the 
Blue  ridge.  The  river,  which  a  few  miles  above  is  half  a  mile  wide, 
is  here  compreiTed  to  the  width  of  about  one  hundred  yards ;  juft  as 
it  enters  the  mountain,  a  large  rock  projects  from  the  northern  fhore 
in  an  oboque  direction,  which  renders  the  bed  or  the  river  ftill  nar- 
rower, and  caufes  a  fudden  bend  ;  the  water  of  the  river  is,  of  courle, 
thrown  with  great  rapidity  againtt  the  fouthein  fliore,  whence  ic 
bounds  round  the  point  of  the  rock  and  produces  the  whirl,"  which 
is  about  eighty  yards  in  circumference.  Canoes  have  often  been 
carried  into  this  whirl,  and  elcaped  by  the  dexterity  of  the  rowers 
without  damage.  In  lefs  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl  the  river 
fpreads  into  its  common  width,  and,  except  the  Muicle  fiioals  al- 
ready mentioned,  flows  beautiful  and  placid  till  it  mingles  with  the 
Ohio. 

Six  miles  above  the  whirl  are  the  Chiccamogga  towns,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  of  a  large  creek  of  the  fame  name  j  from 
thefe  towns  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hiwaflee  is  fixty  mi'es  by  water, 
and  about  forty  by  land  ;  this  river  is  a  fouth  branch  of  the  Ten- 
nelTee, and  navigable  till  it  penetrates  the  mountains  on  its  fouth 
fule.  The  climate,  the  fine  fp.irgs,  and  fertile  plains,  render  the 
banks  of  this  river  a  molt  delightful  place  of  fettlement.  From  a 
branch  of  the  Hiwaflee,  called  Amoia,  there  is  but  a  fliort  portage 
to  a  branch  of  the  Mobile,  and  the  road  all  the  diitancc  firm  and 
level . 

Palling  up  the  TennelTee,  fixty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hiwaflee,  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  Pelefon  or  Clinch  river,  from 
the  north,  which  is  large  and  navigable  for  boats  upwards  of  two 
hundred  mi'es,  receiving  in  its  courfe,  befides  inferior  ftreams, 
Powell's  river,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  main  river,  and  boata- 
ble  for  one  hundred  miles  :  this  laft-mentioned  river  runs  through 
Powell's  valley,  an  excellent  tract  of  country  abounding  with  fine 
fprings. 

From  the  Pelefon  to  the  junction  of  the  Holftein  and  TennelTee  is 
computed  forty  miles ;  this  laff,  is  the  branch  which  formerly  gave 
its  name  to  the  main  river,  not  from  its  fize,  but  from  its  notoriety, 
having  on  its  banks  a  vaft  number  of  Indian  villages,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  called  Chota,  and  was  therefore 
called  Cherokee  river ;  but  the  name  of  Tenneflee  has  of  late  obr 
tained  a  preference;  it  crolTes  the  valley  at  nearlv  right  angles  with 
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the  mountains,  and  has  on  its  banks  a  number  of  beautiful  plains, 
which  are  chiefly  improved  as  corn  fields  by  the  Indians.  In  1788, 
the  whites  had  advanced  their  fettlements  within  ten  miles  of  the 
Indian  villages.  Forty  miles  from  the  Tenneffee,  up  the  Holftein 
branch,  comes  in  Frank  river,  vu  garly  called  French  Broad,  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  wide  ;  thence,  purfuing  the  Holftein  two  hun- 
dred miles,  you  come  to  Long-llland,  wh;ch  is  the  higheft  navigation 
yet  ufed  ;  thence  about  one  hundred  miles  is  the  fource  of  the  river. 
One  mile  below  Long-Ifland  comes  in  North- Holftein,  and  twenty 
miles  above  it  the  Wattago  ;  the  former  is  one  hundred  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and,  with  a  fmail  expenie,  might  be  made  navigable 
to  Campbell's  Saline?,  feventy  miles  farther  up.  In  the  Tenneffee 
and  its  upper  branches  are  great  numbers  of  fill),  fome  of  which 
are  very  large  and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Great  Kanhawa  are  in  the  weftern  part  of 
North-Carolina,  in  the  moft  eaftern  ridge  of  the  Allegany  or  Ap- 
palachian mountains,  and  fouth  of  the  36  of  latitude.  Its  head 
branches  encircle  thofe  of  the  Holftein,  from  which  they  are  fepa- 
rated  by  the  Iron  mountain,  through  which  it  paffes,  ten  miles 
above  the  lead  mines  :  thence  iteerins;  its  couri'e  alono;  the  foot  of 
the  Allegany  mountain,  until  it  receives  Little  river  from  the  eaft, 
it  turns  to  the  north,  which  is  its  general  courfe  till  it  meets  the 
Ohio.  About  fixty  miles  from  Little  river  it  receives  Green  Briar 
river  from  the  eaft,  which  is  the  only  confiderable  tributary  ftream 
in  all  that  diftance.  About  forty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Green 
Briar  river,  in  Virginia,  in  the  Kanhawa,  is  a  remarkable  cataract. 
A  large  rock,  a  little  elevated  in  the  middle,  croffes  the  bed  of  the 
river,  over  which  the  water  {boots  and  fails  about  fifty  feet  perpen- 
dicularly", except  at  one  fide,  where  the  defcent  is  more  gradual. 

The  Shawanhee,  now  called  Cumberland  river,  of  the  fouthera 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  is  next  in  fize  to  the  Tenneflee,  and  extends 
eaftwardly  nearly  as  far,  but  runs  in  a  much  more  direct  courfe  ;  it 
is  navigable  for  imall  craft  as  far  as  Nafhville  ;  from  the  fouth  it  re- 
ceives Harper's,  Coney,  Obey's  and  Clear  Fork  rivers ;  and  from  the 
north,  Red  and  Rock  Cattle  rivers,  befides  many  fmailer  ftreams. 

Of  this  territory,   above  half  is  covered  with  mountains  which  are 

uninhabitable  j    fome  of  thefe,  particularly  Cumberland,  or  Great 

Laurel  ridge,  are  the  moft  ftupendous  piles  in  the  United  States  ; 

fhey  abound  with  ginfeng  and  itone  coal.    Clinch  mountain  is  1'outh 
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of  thefe,  in  which  burk's  garden  and  Morris's  nob  might  be  defcribed 
as  curiofities. 

The  Iron  mountain,  which  canftitutes  the  boundarv  between  this 
diftridt  and  North-Carolina,  extends  from  near  the  lead  mines,  on 
the  Kanhavva,  through  the  Cherokee  county,  to  the  fouth  or'  Chota, 
and  terminates  near  the  fourccs  of  the  Mobile.  The  caverns  and 
cascades  in  thele  mountains  are  innumerable. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  farmers  on  Cumberland  river,  for  the  fake  of  defcribing  their 
lands,  diftinguifh  them  by  firft,  fecond,  and  third  quality.  Land  of 
the  firft  quality  will  bear  Indian  corn  or  hemp,  but  it  will  not  bear 
wheat  without  great  reduction.  Land  of  the  fecond  quality  does 
not  bear  wheat  to  advantage  until  it  has  been  reduced  by  two  or 
three  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  tobacco  or  cotton.  Land  of  the  third 
bears  every  kind  of  grain  that  is  ufually  fovvn  on  dry  ground  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  vifited  the  Cumberland 
fettlement,  that  one  hundred  bufhels  of  Indian  corn  are  frequently 
gathered  from  an  acre  of  their  beft  land  ;  fixty  or  feventy  bufhels  from 
an  acre  is  very  common,  but  the  farmer  who  expects  to  ga  tier  fuch 
a  crop  muft  be  careful,  while  the  corn  is  foft,  to  guard  it  againft 
bears  and  racoons.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buck -wheat,  Indian 
corn,  peafe,  beans,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and 
cotton,  have  already  been  planted  in  that  fettlement,  and  they  1 
thrive  in  great  perfection  ;  the  ulual  crop  of  cotton  is  eight  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  :  the  ftaple  is  long  and  fine.  It  is  alledged,  how- 
ever, that  the  lands  on  the  fnaall  rivers  that  run  into  the  Miihffippi, 
have  a  decided  preference  to  thole  on  the  Cumberland  river,  for  the 
production  of  cotton  and  indigo.  No  experiments  have  been  made 
on  land  near  the  Miffiffippi  within  the  ceded  territory ;  but  there  is 
a  fmall  fettlement  farther  down  the  river,  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  on  a  fimilar  foil,  where  the  growth  and  quality  of 
cotton  is  fo  remarkable,  that  its  culture  is  more  profit. ihle  th.in  any 
other  crop.  The  foil  on  thofe  rivers  is  deep  and  light,  having  a 
fmall  mixture  of  fand  with  a  black  earth  ;  hence,  as  the  plamers 
alledge,  it  proves  favourable  to  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  roots,  as 
well  as  of  indigo  and  cotton. 

The  lands  on  the  waters  of  Tenneffee  and  Cumberland  rivers  are 
generally  well  timbered  ;  in  fome  places  there  are  glades  of  rich 

land 
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land  without  timber,  but  thefe  are  not  frequent  nor  large.  The 
general  g'owth  is  poplar,  hickory,  b  ack  walnut,  Iiuck  eye,  or  the 
horfe  chefnut,  fycamore,  locuft  and  the  fugar  maple.  The  under- 
growth, in  many  places,  is  cane  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  fo  clofc 
togethet  as  to  exclude  all  other  plants ;  where  the  cane  does  not 
abound,  we  find  red  bud,  wild  plum,  fpice  wood,  red  and  white 
jiiui.erry,  ginieng,  Virginia  and  Seneka  fnake  root,  angelica,  fweet 
anife,  ginger  and  wild  hops.  The  glades  are  covered  with  clover, 
wild  rye,  b.iffa'o  grafs  and  pea  vine.  On  the  hills,  at  the  head  of 
rivers,  we  find  ftate'y  red  cedars  ;  many  of  thefe  trees  are  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  fjrty  feet  clear  of  limbs. 

A  few  years  finre,  this  country  abounded  with  large  herds  of  wild 
cattl  ■,  improperly  cal'ed  buffaloes ;  but  the  improvident  or  ill-dif- 
pofed  airong  the  firft  set  lers  have  deftroyed  multitudes  of  them  out 
of  mere  wantonnels ;  they  are  ftill  to  be  found  on  fome  of  the  fouth, 
bin  hes  of  Cumberland  river.  Llk,  or  moofe,  are  leen  in  many 
place-,  chit-fly  among  the  mountains.  The  deer  are  become  compa- 
rative ly  fcai'-e,  fo  that  no  perfon  makes  a  bufinefs  of  hunting  them 
for  their  lkins  only.  Enough  of  bears  and  wolves  yet  remain. 
Be,  vers  and  otters  are  caught  in  plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of 
Cumberland  and  Kentu  ky  rivers. 

They  have  pheaiants,  paiiridges  or  quails,  and  turkies  in  abun- 
dance through  the  year.  During  the  winter  their  waters  are  covered 
with  fwans,  wild  geefe,  brant  and  duck.  Cat-fiih  have  been 
caught  in  thofe  rivers  that  weighed  above  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
perch  that  weighed  above  twenty  pounds. 

The  mammoth  appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  coun- 
try, as  his  bones  have  been  dug  up  by  labourers  at  Campbell's  Sa- 
lines, on  North-Holftein,  when  finking  fait  pits ;  they  were  from 
three  to  ieven  feet  below  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Campbell's  falines  are  the  only  ones  that  have  yet  been  difcovered 
on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tennefiee  and  on  this  fide  the  wilder- 
nei  s,  th  ugh  great  fearch  has  been  made  for  them.  The  tract  which 
contains  theie  falines  is  a  great  natural  curiofity  ;  it  was  difcovered 
by  Captain  Charles  Campbell  about  1745,  who  was  one  of  the  firft 
explorers  of  the  weftern  country.  In  1753,  he  procured  a  patent 
f  r  it  from  the  governor  of  Virginia.  His  ion,  the  late  General 
William  Campbell,  who  behaved  fo  gallantly  in  the  American  war 
in  tlv.  years  1780  and  1781,  became  owner  of  it  on  his  death.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  his  death,  when  fait  was  very  lcarce  and 
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dear,  that  fait  water  was  diicovered,  and  fait  made  by  a  poor  man ; 
fmce  that  time,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Arthui  Campbell, 
it  has  been  improved  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  many  thoufands 
of  inhabitants  are  fupplied  from  it  with  fat  of  a  inperior  quality, 
and  at  a  low  price.  The  tract  confilb  of  about  three  hundred  acres 
of  fiat  marfh  land,  of  as  rich  a  foil  as  can  bt  imagined  :  in  this  flat, 
pits  are  funk  in  order  to  obtain  the  fait  water;  the  beft  is  found 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  deep.  After  paffing  through  the  rich  foil  or 
mud,  from  fix  to  ten  feet,  you  come  to  a  veiy  brittle  lime-ftone 
rock,  with  cracks  or  chalms,  through  which  the  fait  water  ifiues 
into  the  pits,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  buckets  and  put  into  the  boilers, 
which  are  placed  in  fm  naces  adjoining  the  pits.  The  hills  that  fur- 
round  this  flat  are  covered  with  fine  timber,  and  not  far  diftant  a  coal 
mine  has  been  diicovered. 

On  Frank  river,  about  thirty  miles  in  a  dire  ft  line  from  its  mouth, 
a  large,  clear,  medicinal  fpring  has  lately  been  diicovered,  which, 
on  experiment,  has  been  found  to  relieve  various  complaints  of  the 
human  body ;  its  temperature  rather  exceeds  blood  heat. 

On  the  fame  river,  nearer  its  mouth,  a  valuable  lead  mine  has 
been  diicovered. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Holftein  are  many  mines  of  iron  ore,  of 
the  beft  kind,  fome  of  which  have  been  opened  and  worked  to  ad- 
vantage, and  enough  might  be  made  to  fupply  the  whole  weftern 
country:  thefe  mines  are  the  more  valuable,  as  there  is  faid  to  be 
none  of  this  ore  near  the  Miffiffippi,  and  very  little  north  of  the 
Ohio. 

Up  the  Hiwaffee  river,  in  the  mountains  on  the  fouth  fide,  a  mine 
has  been  difcovered  and  ore  taken,  from  which,  it  is  faid,  gold  was 
extracted  by  an  artift,  while  the  Britiih  were  in  poffeffion  of  Georgia: 
it  is  certain,  that  but  few  Indians  know  the  fpot,  and  thofe  who  do 
are  very  anxious  to  keep  it  a  fecret :  the  gentleman  who  gave  this 
information  has  been  within  view  of  the  place.  The  mountain  is 
very  high  and  barren,  and  has  feveral  of  the  appearances  defcribed 
by  mineralifts.  The  difcovery  was  made  by  means  of  the  river  un- 
dermining the  bafe  of  a  large  cliff  or  fpur  of  the  mountain,  which 
occafioned  a  great  column  of  the  earth  or  rock  to  tumble  into  the 
water ;  this  difrupture  diicovered  tlie  vein  of  yellow  metal  at  a  great 
depth. 
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CIVIL  DIVISIONS  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS- 
This  territory  is  divided  into  two  diftricts-,  each  of  which  is  agailt 
divided  into  counties  as  follows  : 

WASHINGTON    DISTRICT. 

Wafhington>  Green :-,  South,  of  French 

Sulivan,  Hawkins,  Broad. 

MERO    DISTRICT. 

Davidfon,  Sumner,  Tenneffee. 

The  chief  towns  are  Nalhville  and  Abingdon. 

NASHVILLE. 

This  is  the  fhire  town  of  Davidfon  county,  and  is  the  largeft  town 
in  the  territory.  The  courts  are  held  here ;  it  has  two  houfes  for 
public  worfhip,  and  a  handfomely  endowed  academy,  eftablifhed  in 
J  786. 

ABINGDON. 

Abingdon  is  the  county  town  of  Wafhington  county  :  it  contained 
in  1788  about  twenty  houfes,  and  was  rapkHy  increafing :  it  i3 
about  two  hundred  and  fixty  miles  from  Richmond  in  Virginia,  in 
a  direct  line,  and  three  hundred  and  ten  as  the  road  runs-,  bearing 
a  liule  to  the  fouth  of  weft  latitude  36"  30'. 

ROADS. 

The  following  are  the  diflances  on  the  new  road  from  Nafhville, 
in  Davidfon  count , ,  to  Fort  Campbell,  near  the  junction  of  Holfteia 
river  with  the  Tenneffee. 


M 

lies. 

Mile* 

From  Nafhvilie  to  Stony 

river 

9 

Smith's  creek 

6 

Big  fpring 

- 

6 

Coney  river 

1 1 

Cedar  lick 

4 

Mine  lick 

9 

Little  fpring 

- 

6 

Falling  creek 

-      9 

Bai  ton's  creek 

4 

\Y  trpath        •     • 

7 

S       ig  creek 

- 

5 

Bear  creek 

18 

Martin's  fpring 

- 

5 

Crimp  creek 

8 

Blair's  fpring 

- 

5 

King's  fpring 

16 

Buck  fpring 

12 

Grove' ';  creek 

-    7 

Founuincs 

. 

8 

From 


To  Campbell's  ftation, 

near  Holftein 
To  the  Great  ifland 
To  Abingdon  in  Wafli- 
ington  county 
To  Richmond  in  Virgi- 
nia 


Miles. 

IO 

IOO 


35 
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Miles. 

From  the  foot  of  Cumberland 

mountain       -                a 
Through  the  mountain 
to  Emmery's  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Pelcfon  1 1 
To  the  Pappa  ford  of  the 
Pelefon  or  Clinch  ri- 
ver *>  12  ■ 

Total      635 

By  this  new  road,  a  pleafant  pafTage  may  be  had  to  the  weftern 
country  with  carriages,  as  there  will  be  only  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tain to  pafs,  and  thatj  is  eafy  of  afcent ;  and  beyond  it,  the  road  ia 
generally  level  and  firm,  abounding  with  fine  fprings  of  water. 

POPULATION. 

In  1763,  there  were  but  about  ten  families  fettled  weft  of  the 
Kanhawa,  fo  many  had  joined  them  in  1773,  that  the  fettlement  was 
erected  into  a  county,  and  in  1776,  again  fubdivided  into  three.— 
In  1788,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  reckoned  at  forty  thoufand  : 
they  muft  have  greatly  increafed  fince  that  period — the  following  is 
the  return  made  by  the  governor  in  1791. 
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WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 


COUNTIES. 


< 


Wafhington  .... 

Sulivan 

Greene 

Hawkins     ..... 
South  of  French  Broad 


1009 

806 

1293 

1204 

681 


1792 
1242 

2374 
1970 
1082 


12 

107 


2524 

3  5  801  40 

2921  68 

1627  66 


535 
297 

454 
807 
163 


499: 


5872 

4447 
774i 
6970 
3619 


8460  12647  293   2256  28649 


MERO  DISTRICT. 


,Davidfon 

!  Sumner  . 
Tennefiee 


639 

404 

235 

855 

582 

380 

1288 

854 

576 

2718 

18 
8 

42 

68 

659 
348 

^54 

1278 

1817 

1 161 

3459 
2196 

13S7  J 
7042  i 


To  this  return  the  following  note  was  prefixed  :  There  are  feveral 
captains  who  have  not  as  yet  returned  the  fchedules  of  the  numbers 
of  their  diftric~ts,  namely; — in  Greene  county,  three — in  Davidfon, 
one — and  South  of  French  Broad,  one  diftricl. 

Though  it  is  manifeft  the  deficiency  in  this  return  is  great,  yet 
we  have  not  fufficient  data  to  determine  it,  but  we  may  reafonably 
fuppofe  the  prefent  number  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  fixty  thou- 
sand. 

In  17S8,  the  militia  of  this  diitricl  amounted  to  between  feven  and 
eight  thoufand  effective  men,  who  were  principally  armed  with 
rifles.  It  is  fuppofed  that  their  number  is  increafed  to  nearly 
double  fince  that  period. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 
The  Prefbyterians  are  the  prevailing  denomination  of  Christians  in 
this  district  :  they   have   a  Prefbytery,    called   the  Abington  Pref- 
bytcry,  cftabliflicd  by  acl  of  fynod,  which,    in   1728,  con  filled  of 

twenty- 
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twenty-three  large  congregations,  who  were  then  fupplied  by  only 
fix  minifters.  There  are  alfo  fome  of  the  Baptifts  and  Methodift 
denominations. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diftridt  emigrated  chiefly  from  Pennfylva- 
jiia,  and  that  part  of  Virginia  which  lies  weft  of  the  Blue  ridge.  The; 
anceftors  of  theie  people  were  generally  of  the  Scotch  nation,  fome 
of  whom  emigrated  firft  to  Ireland,  and  from  thence  to  America.  A 
few  Germans  and  Englifh  are  intermixed.  The  proportion  of  the 
whites  to  the  blacks  in  this  diftricl,  judging  from  the  foregoing  im- 
perfect cenfus,  is  as  ten  to  one.  In  1788,  it  was  thought  there  were 
twenty  white  perfons  to  one  negroe.  The  erection  of  this  territory 
into  a  feparate  government,  it  is  believed,  will  tend  to  leffen  the  ne- 
groe population. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  character  of  this  people  that  diftingui flies 
them  from  the  fettlers  of  new  countries  in  general.  Among  the  bulk, 
of  the  inhabitants  a  great  fimplicity  of  manners  prevails  ;  duplicity, 
or  the  etiquette  of  cities  and  populous  places,  is  unknown  among  them. 
If  a  man  deceives  another,  he  is  deemed  and  called  a  liar ;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  "  a  bloody  nofe"  is  the  confequence.  Wreft- 
ling,  jumping,  running  foot  races,  and  playing  at  ball,  are  the  com- 
mon diverfions.  Dancing  is  coming  into  fafhion.  Card  playing  is 
a  rare  amufement.  The  hunting  fhirt  is  ftill  worn  by  the  militia  on 
duty,  and  by  hunters  in  purfuit  of  game.  At  home,  and  at  public 
affemblies,  they  drefs  like  the  Virginians. 

Great  was  the  damage  fuftained  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
during  the  war,  occafioned  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians ;  and  it  is 
much  to  their  honour,  that  when  they  were  offered  protection  by  the 
Britifh,  in  the  early  ftage  of  the  war,  they  nobly  refufed  it. 

COMMERCE. 

As  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  from  Nafhvil'e,  and  of  the  Ten- 
neflee  from  the  Mufcle  fhoals  to  the  Ohio,  are  navigable  to  the  Ohio 
and  MiffilTippi,  the  people  of  courfe,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  have  the  fame  advantages  of  water  conveyance  for  trade, 
as  thofe  who  live  on  the  Ohio  or  Miffiflippi,  to  New-Orleans  or 
elfevvhere. 

Befides,  there  is  another  probable  avenue  through  which  trade 
will  be  carried  on  with  this  country,  which  is  from  Mobile  up  the 
waters  of  the  Mobile  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable,  thence  by  a  land 
earriage  of  about  fifty  miles,  at  moft,  to  Ocochappo  creek,  which 
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empties  into  the  Tenneflee  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Mufcle  fhoals. 
The  mouth  of  this  creek  is  the  center  of  a  piece  of  ground,  the  dia- 
meter of  which  is  five  miles,  ceded  by  the  fouthern  Indians  at  the 
treaty  of  Hopwell,  on  Keowee,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  eftab- 
liflimcnt  of  trading  pofts. 

This  country  furnilhes  many  valuable  articles  of  export,  fuch  as 
fine  waggon  and  faddle  horfes,  beef,  cattle,  ginfeng,  deer  fkins  and 
furs,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  may  be  tranfported  by  land  ? 
alfo  iron,  lumber,  pork,  and  flour,  which  might  be  exported  in 
great  quantities,  if  the  navigation  of  the  Mifliilippi  were  opened  ; 
but  there  are  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  underftand  commerce,  or 
are  pofleffed  of  proper  capitals  j  of  courfe  it  is  badly  managed  : 
land  jobbing  engrofles  too  much  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  degraded  ftate  of  commerce  has  rendered  neceflary  a  general 
attention  to  home  manufactures  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  eyes 
of  the  people  will  foon  be  opened  to  their  true  intereft,  and  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures,  each  receive  proper  at* 
tention. 

LEARNING  AND  LITERATURE. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  diftricl:  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  fcience.  An  academy  and  feveral  grammar  fchools  have 
been  eftablifhed  ;  and  a  fociety,  who  ftile  themfelves,  "  A  Society 
for  promoting  Ufeful  Knowledge :"  it  is  of  modern  date,  but 
much  good  is  expected  from  it.  A  tafle  for  literature  is  increafing 
among  them. 

The  government  is  fimilar  to  that  eftablifhed  by  Congrefs  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  north-weft  of  the  Ohio.  The  go- 
vernor is  the  executive,  and,  in  his  abfence,  the  fecretary,  and  the 
governor  and  three  judges  the  iegiflative  power  in  the  diftric"l. 

The  public  revenue  amounts  to  about  five  or  fix  thoufand  pounds^ 
raifed  chiefly  by  a  tax  on  flaves,  lands,  and  horfes. 

INDIANS. 

The  Indian  tribes,  within  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  diftricl,  are 
the  Cherokees  and  Chicafaws.  The  Cherokees  have  been  a  warlike 
and  numerous  nation  ;  but  by  continual  wars,  in  which  it  has  been 
their  deftiny  to  be  engaged  with  the  northern  Indian  tribes,  they 
were  reducedj  at  the  commencement  ofthelaft  war,  to  about  two 

thoufand, 
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thoufand  fighting  men  ;  fince  which  they  have  been  reduced  more 
than  one  half,  and  have  become  weak  and  pufillaninious. 

The  Chicafaws,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  merit  the  moft  from  the  Americans,  having  at  all 
times  maintained  a  brotherly  attachment  to  them :  they  glory  in  fay- 
ing, th  it  they  never  flieo  the  blood  of  an  Anglo-American.  There 
is  fo  great  an  affinity  between  the  Chicafaw  and  Choctaw  languages, 
that  the  common  people  can  converfe  together,  each  fpeaking  in 
his  own  dialect.  They  are  a  perfonable  people,  and  have  an  open- 
nefs  in  their  countenances  and  behaviour,  uncommon  among  favages. 
Thefe  nations  fay,  they  are  the  remnant  of  a  great  nation  that  once 
Jived  far  to  the  weft,  which  '.vas  deftroyed  by  the  Spaniards,  for  whom 
they  ftill  retain  an  hereditary  hatred.  Would  it  not  be  the  policy  of 
Congrefs  to  treat  with  thefe  nations  ?  and  might  not  a  reciprocal 
friendfhip  be  mutually  ferviceable  to  the  Union  and  the  Indians  ? 


STATE 


(     *fl     ) 


STATE    OF 

SOUTH-CAROLINA, 


SITUATION,    EXTENT,    AND   BOUNDARIES. 

X  HIS  State  is  fituated  between  320  and  350  north  latitude,  and  4? 
and  90  weft  longitude  from  Philadelphia,  its  length  is  two  hundred 
miles,  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  North-Carolina,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
on  the  fouth-weft  and  fouth  by  Savannah  river,  and  a  branch  of  its 
head  waters  called  Tugulo  river,  which  faid  rivers  divide  it  from 
the  State  of  Georgia.* 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  this  State  is  different  in  different  parts :  along  the 
fea  coaft,  bilious  difeafes,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are  prevalent 

*  The  boundary  line  dividing  the  two  States  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  was 
long  the  fubjcct  of  controverfy  ;  the  former  claiming  the  lands  lying  between  the  North- 
Carolina  line,  and  a  line  to  run  due  weft  from  the  mouth  of  Tugulo  and  Keowce  river  ; 
the  latter  contended  that  the  fource  of  Keowce  river  was  to  be  confidered  as  the  head  of 
Savannah  river. 

For  the  purpofe  of  fettling  this  controverfy,  commiftioners  were  appointed  in  April 
1787,  by  the  contending  States,  vcfted  with  full  powers  to  determine  the  controverted 
boundary,  which  they  fixed  as  follows : 

"  The  moll  northern  branch  or  ftreani  of  the  river  Savannah,  from  the  fca  or  mouth 
of  fuch  ftream,  to  the  fork  or  confluence  of  the  rivers  now  called  Tugulo  and  Keowee, 
and  fiom  thence  the  mod  northern  branch  or  ftream  of  the  faid  river  Tugulo,  till  it  in— 
terfects  the  northern  boundary  line  of  South-Carolina,  if  the  faid  branch  of  Tugulo  ex- 
tend fo  far  north,  refcrving  all  the  illands  in  the  faid  rivers  Savannah  and  Tugulo  to 
Georgia  ;  but  if  the  faid  branch  or  ftream  of  Tugulo  docs  not  extend  to  the  north  boun- 
dary line  of  South-Carolina,  then  a  well  line  to  the  Mifiiffippi  to  be  drawn  from  the 
1  ,  ot  fource  of  the  faid  branch  of  Tugulo  river,  which  extends  to  the  higheft 
:rn  latitude,  fhall  for  ever  hereafter  form  the  feparation,  limit  and  boundary  be- 
the  States  of  South-Carolina  and  Georgia," 

be- 
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between  July  and  October.  The  probability  of  dying  is  much  greater 
between  the  20th  of  June  and  the  20th  of  October,  than  in  the  other 
eight  months  in  the  year. 

One  caufe  of  thefe  difeafes  is,  a  low  marfhy  country,  which  is 
overflowed  for  the  fake  of  cultivating  rice.  The  exhalations  from 
thefe  ftagnated  waters,  from  the  rivers  and  from  the  neighbouring 
ocean,  and  the  profufe  perfpi ration  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  which 
cover  the  ground,  fill  the  air  with  moifture  :  this  moifturc  falls  in 
frequent  rains  and  copious  dews.  From  actual  obfervation  it  has 
been  found  that  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain  for  ten  years  was  forty- 
two  inches,  without  regarding  the  moifture  that  fell  in  fogs  and 
dews.  The  great  heat  of  the  day  relaxes  the  body,  and  the  agree- 
able coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites  to  an  expofure  to  thefe  heavy 
dews. 

The  difagreeable  effects  of  this  climate,  experience  has  proved, 
might  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  thofe  inhabitants,  whofecir- 
cumftances  will  admit  of  their  removal  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
rice  fwamps  to  healthier  fituations,  during  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
guft,  September,  and  October  ;  and  in  the  worft  fituations,  by  tem- 
perance and  care.  Violent  exercife  on  horfeback,  but  chiefly,  expo- 
fure to  the  meridian  rays  of  the  fun,  fudden  fhowers  of  rain,  and  the 
night  air,  are  too  frequently  the  caufes  of  fevers  and  other  diforders. 
Would  the  fportfmen  deny  themfelves,  during  the  fall  months,  their 
favourite  amufements  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  or  confine  themfelves 
to  a  very  few  hours,  in  the  morning  or  evening  ;  would  the  induitri- 
ous  planter  vifit  his  fields  only  at  the  fame  hours ;  or  would  the  poorer 
clafs  of  people  pay  due  attention  to  their  manner  of  living,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  precautions  recommended  to  them  by  men  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  much  ficknefs  and  many  diftretfing  events  might  be 
prevented.  The  upper  country,  fituated  in  the  medium  between 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United 
States. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,    SEA  COAST,  &c. 

The  whole  State,  to  the  diftance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  fea,  is 
level,  and  almofl  without  a  {tone.  In  this  diftance,  by  a  gradual 
afcent  from  the  fea  coaft,  the  land  rifes  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet.  Here,  if  you  proceed  in  a  W.  N.  W.  courfe  from  C-har- 
lefton,  commences  a  curioufly  uneven  country,  prefenting  a  prof- 
pect  fomething  like  that  of  a  high  lwclling  fe3,  formed  by  a 
1  prodi- 
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prodigious  number  of  fmall  fand  hills.  Some  little  herbage,  and  a 
few  fmall  pines  grow,  even  on  this  foil.  The  inhabitants  are  but  few, 
and  have  but  a  fcanty  fubfiftence  on  corn  and  fweet  potatoes,  which 
grow  here  tolerably  well.  This  curious  country  continues  for  fixty 
miles,  till  you  arrive  at  a  place  called  the  Ridge,  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  Charlefton.  This  ridge  is  a  remarkable  tract  of 
high  ground,  as  you  approach  it  from  the  fea,  but  level  as  you  ad- 
vance north-weft  from  its  fummit.  It  is  a  fine  high,  healthy  belt  of 
land,  well  watered,  and  of  a  good  foil,  and  extends  from  the  Sa- 
vannah to  Broad  river,  in  about  6°  30'  weft  longitude  from  Philadel- 
phia. Beyond  this  ridge  commences  a  country  exactly  refembling 
the  northern  States.  Here  hills  and  dales,  with  all  their  verdure  and 
variegated  beauty,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  eye.  Wheat  fields, 
which  are  rare  in  the  low  country,  begin  to  be  common.  Here  Hea- 
ven has  bellowed  its  bleffing  with  a  moft  bounteous  hand.  The  air  is 
much  more  temperate  and  healthful  than  nearer  the  fea.  The  hills 
are  covered  with  valuable  woods  ;  the  vallies  watered  with  beautiful 
rivers,  and  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  equal  to  every  vegetable  produc- 
tion. This,  by  way  of  diftinction,  is  called  the  Upper  Country, 
where  are  different  modes  and  different  articles  of  cultivation  ;  where 
the  manners  of  the  people,  and  even  their  language,  have  a  different 
tone.  The  land  ftill  rifes  by  a  gradual  afcent ;  each  fucceeding  hill 
overlooks  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  till,  having  advanced 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  north-weft  direction  from  Char- 
lefton, the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea  coaft  is  found  to  be 
eight  hundred  feet.  Here  a  mountainous  country  commences  with 
the  Tryon  and  Hogback  mountains;  the  elevation  of  which,  above 
their  bafe,  is  three  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  above 
the  fea  coaft  four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  forty.  From  the  top  of 
thefe  mountains  there  is  an  extenfive  view  of  this  State,  North-Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia:  and  as  no  object  intervenes  to  obftruct  the  view, 
a  man  with  tdefcopic  eyes  might  difcern  veffels  at  lea.  The  moun- 
tains weft  and  north-weft  rife  much  higher  than  thefe,  and  form  a 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  TennefTee  and  Santee  rivers. 

This  State  is  watered  by  four  large  navigable  rivers,  befides  a  great 
number  of  fmafler  ones,  which  are  paflable  in  boats.  The  river  Sa- 
vannah wafhes  it  in  its  whole  length  from  fouth-eafl  to  north-weft. 
Tlie  Pdifto  rifes  in  two  branches  from  a  remarkable  ridge  in  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  State.  Thefe  branches  unite  below  Orangeburgh, 
which  flan'dson  the  North  Fork,  and  form  Edifto  river,  which,  having 

palled 
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pafTed  Jackfonfburgh,  leaving  it  on  the  fouth,  branches  and  embraces 
Edifto  ifland. 

Santee  is  the  largeft  and  longeft  river  in  this  State:  it  empties  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  a  little  fouth  ot  George-town.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  mouth,  it 
branches  into  the  Congaree  and  Wateree;  the  latter  or  northern 
branch  palfes  the  Catabaw  nation  of  Indians,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  Catabaw  river  from  this  fettlement  to  its  fource.  The  Congaree 
branches  into  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  Broad  river  again  branches 
into  Enoree,  Tyger,  and  Pacolet  rivers,  on  the  latter  of  which  are 
the  celebrated  Pacolet  fprings. 

Pedee  river  rifes  in  North-Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yadkin 
river :  in  this  State,  however,  it  takes  the  name  of  Pedee ;  and,  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  Lynche's  creek,  Little  Pedee,  and  Black  river, 
it  joins  the  Wakkamaw  river,  near  George-town.  Thefe  united 
ftreams,  with  the  acceffion  of  a  fmall  creek,  on  which  George-town 
itands,  form  Winyaw  bay,  which,  about  twelve  miles  below,  com- 
municates with  the  ocean.  All  thefe  rivers,  Edifto  excepted,  rife 
from  various  fources  in  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  divides  the  wa» 
ters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  from  thofe  which  fall  into 
the  Miififfippi. 

The  rivers  of  a  fecorrdary  fize,  as  you  pafs  from  north  to  fouth, 
are  Wakkamaw,  Black  river,  Cooper,  Afhepoo,  and  CombaSuc. 
Thefe  rivers  afford,  to  the  proprietors  of  their  banks,  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  tide  fwamp  or  rice  land,  flooded  from  the  rivers,  except 
in  extraordinary  droughts. 

In  the  third  clafs  are  comprehended  thofe  rivers  which  extend  but 
a  fhort  diitance  from  the  ocean,  and  ferve,  by  branching  into  num- 
berlefs  creeks,  as  drains  to  take  off  the  quantity  of  rain  water  which 
comes  down  from  the  large  inland  fwamps  ;  or  are  merely  arms  ol 
the  fea :  of  this  kind  are  Afhley,  Stono,  Coofaw,  Broad,  Colleton, 
May,  New,  and  Right's  rivers.  The  tide,  in  no  part  of  this  State, 
flows  more  than  twenty  five  miles  from  the  lea. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpofe  of  connecting 
Cooper  and  Santee  rivers  by  a  canal  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length. 
The  fum  fuppofed  to  be  neceffary  to  complete  this  cxtenfive  work  is 
fifty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  fterling.  Twenty^ 
five  per  cent,  are  allowed  by  the  legiflature  in  tolls  for  all  monies  ad^ 
vanced  by  ftockholders.     The  advantage  of  a  canal  at  this  pfcce,  to 
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one  who  infpecls  a  map  of  the  Carolinas,  muft  appear  to  be  greafj 
both  to  the  public  and  to  the  proprietors. 

The  only  harbours  of  note  are  thofe  of  Charlefton,  Port  Royal, 
and  George-town.  Charlefton  harbour  is  ipacious,  convenient,  and 
fafe:  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Afhley  and  Cooper  rivers  :  jts 
entrance  is  guarded  by  fort  jonnion.  Tweive  miles  from  the  city  is 
a  bar.  over  which  are  four  cnannels ;  one  by  the  name  of  Ship  Chan- 
nel, has  eighteen  feet  water;  another  fixteen  and  a  half ;  the  other 
two  are  for  fmaller  vefiels.  The  tides  rife  from  five  to  eight  feet. 
Port  Royal  has  an  excellent  harbour,  of  fufficient  extent  to  contain 
the  largeft  fleet  in  the  world. 

The  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Winyavv  bay,  which  leads  to  George- 
town, does  not  admit  of  vefiels  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet  water  ; 
and  is,  in  many  reipecl?,  a  very  dangerous  place.  This  circumftance 
has  proved  injurious  to  the  growth  of  George-town,  which  is 
othcrwiie  exceedingly  well  fituated for  all  thepurpofesof  anextenfive 
trade. 

The  lea  coaft  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  fine  fea  iflands,  around 
which  the  fea  flows,  opening  an  excellent  inland  navigation  for  the 
conve}  ance  of  produce  to  market. 

Norfh  of  Charlefton  harbour  lie  Bull's,  Dewee's,  and  Sullivan's 
iflands,  which  form  the  north  part  of  the  harbour.  James  ifland 
lies  oi.  .'  '  th^rlids  of  the  harbour,  oppofite  Charlefton,  containing 
about  riny  families.  Further  fouth-weft  is  John's  ifiand,  larger  than 
James  ;  Stono  river,  which  forms  a  convenient  and  fafe  harbour,  di- 
vides thefe  iflands.  Contiguous  to  John's  ifland,  and  connected  with 
it  by  a  bridge,  is  Wadrnelaw  ;  eaft  of  which  are  the  fmall  ifles  of 
Keyway  and  Simmon.  Between  thefe  and  Edifto  ifland  is  N.  Edifto 
inlet,  which  alio  affords  a  good  harbour  for  vefiels  of  eafy  draft  of 
water.  South  of  Edilto  ifland  is  S.  Edifto  inlet,  through  which  enter, 
from  the  northward,  all  the  verTeis  bound  to  Beaufort,  A.fhepoo, 
Combahee  and  Coolaw. 

On  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  St.  Helena  ifland  lies  a  chifter  of  iflands, 
one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  Port  Royal.  Adjacent  to  Port  Royal 
he  St.  Helena,  Ladies  ifiand,  Paris  ifland,  and  the  Hunting  iflands, 
fi '.'e  or  fix  in  number,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  lb  called  from  the 
number  of  deer  and  other  wild  game  found  upon  them.  All  thefe 
iflands,  and  fome  others  of  lefs  note,  belong  to  St.  Helena  parifll. 

C rolling  Broad  river,  you  come  to  Hilton  Head,  the  moft  fouthern 

lea  ifiand  in  Carolina.      Welt  and   fouth-weft  01    Hilton  Head  lie 

Pinckney's,  Bull's,  Dawfu&ie's,   and  fpme  fmaller  iflands,  between 

3  which 
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\vhich  and  Hilton  Head  are  Calibogic  river  and  found,  which  form 
the  outlet  01  May  and  New  rivers. 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS, 

The  foil  of  this  State  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds;  firft,  the 
pine  barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Interfperied 
among  the  pine  barren  are  tracts  of  land  free  of  timber,  and  every 
kind  of  growth  but  that  of  grafs.  Thefe  tracts  are  called  favannahs, 
conltituting  a  fecond  kind  of  foil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind 
is  that  of  the  fwamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  Which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  black  "loam  and  fat  clay,  producing  naturally  canes  in  great 
plenty,  cyprefs,  bays,  loblolly  pines,  &c.  In  thefe  fwamps  rice  is 
cultivated,  which  conftitutes  the  ftaple  commodity  of  the  State.  The 
highlands,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  hiccory  lands, 
conftitute  the  fourth  kind  of  foil.  The  natural  growth  is  oak,  hic- 
cory, walnut,  pine,  and  locuft.  On  thefe  lands,  in  the  low  coun- 
try, Indian  corn  is  principally  cultivated  ;  and  in  the  back  country, 
befides  this,  they  raife  tobacco  in  large  quantities,  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  and  (ilk. 

There  is  little  fruit  in  this  State,  efpecially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it. 
The  oranges  are  chiefly  four  ;  figs  are  plenty  j  a  few  limes  and 
lemons,  pomegranates,  pears,  and  peaches  3  apples  are  fcarce,  and 
are  imported  from  the  northern  States.  Melons,  efpecially  the 
water  melon,  are  raifed  here  in  great  perfection. 

The  river  fwamps,  in  which  rice  can  be  cultivated  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  fafety  and  iuccefs,  do  not  extend  higher  up  the  rivers 
than  the  head  of  the  tides  ;  and  in  eftimating  the  value  of  this  fpecies 
of  rice  land,  the  height  which  the  tide  riles  is  taken  into  confidera- 
tion,  thofe  lying  where  it  rifes  to  a  proper  pitch  for  overflowing  the 
fwamps  being  the  moft  valuable.  The  beft  inland  fwamps,  which 
conftitute  a  fecond  fpecies  of  rice  land,  are  fuch  as  are  furnifhed  with 
refervoirs  of  water.  Thefe  refervoirs  are  formed  by  means  of  large 
banks  thrown  up  at  the  upper  parts  of  the  fwamps,  whence  it  is  con- 
veyed, when  needed,  to  the  fields  of  rice. 

The  foil  on  the  iflands  is  generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
indigo  than  the  main,  and  lefs  fuited  to  rice:  cotton' grows  very  well 
upon  them.  The  natural  growth  is«he  live  oak,  which  is  fo  excel- 
lent for  (hip  timber,  and  the  palmetto  or  cabbage  tree,  the  Utility 
of  which,  in  the  conftruction  of  forts,  was  experienced  during  the 
late  wa.r, 
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At  the  diflancc  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  the  fea^ 
the  river  fwamps  terminate,  and  the  high  lands  extend  quite  to  the 
rivers,  and  form  banks,  in  fome  places,  feveral  hundred  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  afford  many  extenfive  and  de- 
lightful views.  Thefe  high  banks  are  interwoven  with  layers  of 
leaves  and  different  coloured  earth,  and  abound  with  quarries  of  free- 
flone,  pebbles,  flint,  chryftals,  iron  ore  in  abundance,  filver,  lead, 
iulj|hur,  and  coarfe  diamonds.  t 

The  fwamps  above  the  head  of  the  tide  are  occaiionally  planted 
with  corn,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The  foil  is  very  rich,  yielding  from 
forty  to  fifty  bulhels  of  corn  an  acre. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  gradations  from  the  fea  coaft  to  the  upper 
country,  with  refpect  to  the  produce,  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
the  cultivators.  On  the  iflands,  upon  the  fea  coaft,  and  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles  back,  and  on  the  rivers  much  farther,  the  cultivators  are 
all  flaves.  No  white  man,  to  fpeak  generally,  ever  thinks  of  fettling 
a  farm  and  improving  it  for  himfelf  without  negroes.  If  he  has  no 
negroes,  he  hires  himfelf  as  overfeer  to  fome  rich  planter,  who  has 
more  than  he  can  or  will  attend  to,  till  he  can  purchafe  for  himfelf. 
The  articles  cultivated  are  corn  and  potatoes,  which,  with  the  fmall 
rice,  are  food  for  the  negroes  ;  rice,  indigo  and  cotton,  for  exporta- 
tion. The  culture  of  this  laft  article  is  capable  of  being  increafed 
equal  to  almoft  any  demand.  The  foil  was  cultivated,  till  lately, 
almoft  wholly  by  manual  labour.  The  plough,  till  fince  the  peace, 
was  fcarcely  ufed  :  now,  the  plough  and  harrow  and  other  improve- 
ments are  introduced  into  the  rice  fwamps  with  great  fucceis,  and 
will  no  doubt  become  general.  In  the  middle  fettlements,  negroes 
are  not  fo  numerous ;  the  mafter  attends  perfonally  to  his  own  buli- 
nefs.  The  land  is  not  properly  fituated  for  rice  :  it  produces  mode- 
rately good  indigo  weed,  and  fome  tobacco  is  raifed  for  exportation. 
The  farmer  is  contented  to  raife  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  rye,  poultry, 
and  a  little  wheat.  In  the  upper  country,  there  are  but  few  negroes ; 
generally  fpeaking,  the  farmers  have  none,  and  depend,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  States,  upon  the  labour  of  themfelves  and 
families  for  fubfiftence ;  the  plough  is  ufed  almoft  wholly.  Indian 
corn  in  great  quantities,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  &c.  are  raifed  for 
iood,  and  much  tobacco  and  feme  wheat,  cotton  and  indigo,  for  ex- 
portation. 

Rice  ground  is  prepared  only  by  effectually  fecuring  it  from  the 
water,  except  fome  higher  parts  of  it,  which  are  lbmetiniea  dug  up 
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Vith  a  hoe,  or  mellowed  by  a  plough  or  harrow.  When  the  rice  13 
young,  the  overflowing  of  the  Water  does  not  prevent  its  growth. 
Thofc  who  have  water  in  referve,  commonly  let  it  in  upon  their 
rice,  after  firft  going  through  with  the  hoe,  while  it  is  young, 
though  it  is  deemed  beft  to  keep  out  the  grafs  by  the  hoe  only. 
The  water  is  commonly  kept  on  the  rice  eight  or  ten  days  after 
hoeing.  When  the  ear  is  formed,  the  water  is  continued  on  till  it  is 
ripe  :  it  is  hoed  three  or  four  times.  When  the  grafs  is  very  thick,  a 
negroe  cannot  hoe  more  than  one  fixteenth  of  an  acre  in  a  day.  From 
three  necks  to  a  bufhel  is  fown  on  an  acre.  It  produces  from  fifty  to 
eighty  bufhels  of  rough  rice  an  acre  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  bufhel* 
of  rough  rice  have  been  produced  on  one  acre ;  twenty  bufhels  of 
which  make  about  five  hundred  pounds,  or  eight  and  a  quarter 
bufhels  clean  rice  for  market.  After  it  is  threfhed,  it  is  winnowed, 
and  then  ground  in  a  mill,  conftrucled  of  two  blocks  in  a  fimple 
manner;  then  winnowed  by  a  fan  conftructed  for  that  purpofe,  then 
beat  in  a  mortar  by  hand,  or,  now  generally,  by  horfe  or  water  ma- 
chines, then  fifted,  to  feparate  the  whole  rice  from  that  which  is 
broken  and  the  flour.  The  whole  rice  is  then  barrelled  in  calks  of 
about  five  hundred  pounds,  or  eight  and  a  quarter  bufhels.  The 
(mall  rice  ferves  for  provifions,  and  the  flour  for  provender,  the  chaff 
for  manure,  and  the  ftraw  for  fodder.  The  blade  is  green  and  frefll 
while  the  ear  is  ripe.  The  price  is  in  the  general  from  nine  fhillings 
and  four-pence,  to  ten  fhillings  and  fix-pence  a  hundred;  reckoning 
the  dollar  at  four  findings  and  eight-pence. 

CIVIL    DIVISIONS. 

The  proprietors  who  firft  fent  fettlers  to  Carolina,  divided  it  into 
counties  and  parifhes.  The  counties  were  generally  named  after  the 
proprietors.  No  county  courts,  however,  were  eftablifhed,  and  this 
divifion,  though  for  a  long  time  kept  up  in  the  province,  became  in 
a  great  meaiure  obfolete,  previous  to  the  revolution  ;  fince  the  revo- 
lution, county  courts  have  been  eftablifhed,  and  the  State  is  now  di- 
vided into  diflxicts  and  counties,  and  the  counties  are  fubdivided  ;  in 
the  lower  country  into  parifhes,  and  in  the  upper  country  into  fmaller 
jor  voting  diftricls. 

There  are  feven  principal  diftri&s,  in  which  3re  contained  thirty- 
five  counties,  as  follows : 

. 
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BEAUFORT     DISTRICT, 

On  the  fea  coaft  between  Combatee  and  Savannah  rivers'* 
Hilton,  Lincoln,  Granville, 

Shrewfbury, 

CHARLESTON*     DISTRICT, 

Between  Santee  and  Combahee  rivers. 
Charlefton,  Marion,  Colleton, 

Wafhington,  Berkeley,  Bartholomew, 

GEORGE-TOWN    DISTRICT, 

Between  Santee  river  and  North-Carolina. 
Wenyah,  Kingfton,  Liberty. 

Williamfburgh, 

ORANGEBURGH    DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  Beaufort  Diftrict. 
Loui  (burgh,  Lexington,  Winton* 

Orange, 

CAMEDEN    DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  George-Town  Diftrict. 
Clarendon,  Clermont,  York, 

Richland,  Lancafter,  Chefter. 

Fairfield, 

CHERAWS    DISTRICT, 

Weft  of  George-town  Diftrict. 
Malborough,         Chefterfield,  Darlington* 

NINETY-SIX    DISTRICT, 

Comprehending  all  the  other  parts  of  the  State. 
Abberville,  Union,  Grenville, 

Edgefield,  Laurens,  Fendleton. 

Newbury,  Spartenburgh, 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  act  of  Aflembly  to  divide  th 
diftricts  into  counties,  were  to  lay  them  as  nearly  forty  miles  fquare 
as  was  practicable,  due  regard  being  paid  to  lituations,  natural  boun- 
d.irks,  &c. 

CHIEF 
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CHIEF       TOWNS. 

CHARLESTON. 

Charlefton  is  the  only  confiderable  town  in  South-Carolina:  it  is 
fituated  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
Aihley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which  are  large  and  navigable.  Thele 
rivers  mingle  their  waters  immediately  below  the  town,  and  form  a 
fpacious  and  convenient  harbour,  which  communicates  with  the 
ocean  juft  below  Sul'ivan's  ifland,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north,  leven 
miles  fou th-eaft  of  the  town.  In  thefe  rivers  the  tide  riles,  in  com- 
mon about  fix  feet  and  a  half.*  The  continued  agitation  which 
this  occafions  in  the  waters  which  almoft  furround  Charlefton ;  the 
refrefhing  fea  breezes  which  are  regularly  felt,  and  the  imoke  rifing 
from  fo  many  chimneys,  render  C  arlefton  more  healthy  than  any 
part  of  the  low  count!)  n  the  Southern  States.  On  this  account  it  is 
the  refort  of  great  numbers  of  getnlemen,  invalids  from  the  Weft-India 
iflands,  and  of  the  rich  planters  from  the  country,  who  come  here  to 
fpendthe  fickly  months,  as  they  are  called,  in  queft  of  healtii  and  of 
the  focial  enjoyments  which  the  city  affords :  and  in  no  part  of 
America  are  the  focial  blcifings  enjoyed  more  rational  y  and  liberally 
than  in  Charlefton.  Unaffected  hoipjiaiity,  affability,  eafe  in  man- 
ners and  addrei's,  and  a  diipofition  to  make  their  gr.efts  welcome, 
eafy,  and  pleafcd  with  themielvcs,  are  chara&eriftics  of  the  lefpec- 
table  people  in  Charlefton. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  flat  and  low,  and  the  water 
brackifh  and  unwholefome.  The  ftreets  from  eaif.  to  weft  extend  from 
river  to  river,  and,  running  in  a  ftraight  line,  not  ony  open  beau- 
tiful profpe&s  each  way,  but  afford  excellent  opportunities,  by  means 
of  fubterraneous  drains,  for  removing  all  nuifances,  and  keeping  the 
city  clean  and  healthy.  Thefe  ftreets  are  interfered  by  others,  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  throw  the  town  into  a  number  of  fquares,  with 
dwelling  houfes  in  front,  and  office  huuies  and  little  gardens  behind. 
Some  of  the  ftreets  are  conveniently  wide,  but  moft  of  them  are  much 
too  narrow,  efpecially  for  io  populous  a  city,  in  {o  warm  a  climate. 
Befides  their  being  a  nunery  for  various  diieaies  from  their  confined 
fituation,  they  have   been   found  extremely  inconvenient  in  cafe  of 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  tide  uniformly  rifes  confidciably  higher  in  the 
night  than  in  the  day  ;  often  from  ten  to  twelve  inches.  The  fact  is  certain  ;  the  caufe 
js  ur.knov'n, 
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fires,  the  deftruftive  effects  of  which  have  been  frequently  felt  in  this 
dry.  The  houfes,  which  have  been  lately  built,  are  brick,  with  tiled 
roofs.  Some  of  the  buildings  in  Charlefton  are  elegant,  and  mod 
of  them  are  neat,  airy,  and  well  furniflied.  The  public  buildings  are, 
an  exchange,  irate  houfe,  lately  rebuilt,  armoury,  poor  houfe,  two 
large  churches  for  Epifcopalians,  two  for  Congregationalifts,  or  In- 
dependents, one  for  Scotch  Prefbyterians,  one  for  Baptifls,  one  for 
German  Lutherans,  two  for  the  Methodiiis,  a  large  houfe  for  wor- 
fliip  being  lately  finifhed  by  them,  one  for  French  Proteftants,  be- 
sides a  meeting  houfe  for  Quakers,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  and  a 
Jewifh  fynagogue. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  public  markets.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  moft  wealthy  inhabitants  have  plantations,  from  which 
they  receive  fupplies  of  almoft  every  kind  of  provifion.  The  country 
abounds  with  poultry  and  wild  ducks :  their  beef,  mutton,  and  veal, 
are  not  of  the  belt  kind.     Few  fifh  are  brought  to  market. 

In  1787,  it  was  computed  that  there  was  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
houfes  in  this  city,  nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  white  inhabitants,  and 
five  thoufand  four  hundred  negroes  ;  and  what  evinces  the  healthinefs 
of  the  place,  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  white'inhabitants  were 
above  fixty  years  of  age.  In  1791,  there  were  fixteen  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  inhabitants,  of  whom  feven  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  were  flaves. 

Charlefton  was  incorporated  in  1783,  and  divided  into  thirteen 
ward?,  which  chufe  as  many  wardens,  from  among  whom  the  citi- 
zens elect  an  intendant  of  the  city.  The  intendant  and  wardens  form 
the  city  council,  who  have  power  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for  the 
regulation  of  the  city. 

BEAUFORT. 

Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  ifland,  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  of  about 
fixty  or  feventy  houfes,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  who 
are  diftinguifhed  for  their  hofpitality  and  politenefs.  The  courts 
which  were  formerly  held  here,  are  now  held  at  Coofawhatchie. 

CEORGE-TOWN. 

This  town,  the  feat  of  juftice  in  George-town  diftricl,  ftands  on 
a  fpot  of  land  near  the  junction  of  a  number  of  rivers,  which,  when 
united  in  one  broad  ftream,  by  the  name  of  Winyaw,  fall  into  the 
ocean  twelve  miles  below  the  town. 

COLUMBIA, 
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COLUMBIA. 

Columbia,  which  has  lately  been  made  the  feat  of  goverfiment  by 
the  legiilature,  ftands  juft  below  the  junction  of  Saluda  and  Broad 
rivers  on  the  Congaree.  The  public  offices  nave,  however,  in  fome 
instances  been  divided,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lower  counties,  and  abranch  of  each  retained  in  Charlefton. 

CAMDEN. 

Camden,  on  the  Wateree,  north-weft  of  Santee  hills,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  north-weft  from  Charlefton,  is  regularly  built, 
upon  a  good  plan  ;  but  a  fmall  part  of  it  is  yet  executed. 

PURYSBURGH. 

Puryfburgh  is  a  hilly  village,  about  twenty  miles  above  Savannah, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  early  fettled 
by  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  the  culture  of  filk,  which  for  a  while 
they  attended  to  with  fpirit.  The  mulberry  trees  are  yet  (landing, 
and  fome  attention  is  (till  paid  to  the  making  of  this  article  :  but  the 
profits  of  the  rice  and  indigo  have  diverted  the  original  planters  from 
almofl  every  other  purfuit.  Betides  thefe,  are  Jackfonborough, 
Orangeburgh,  and  Cambridge,  which  are  all  inconfulerabie  village! 
of  from  thirty  to  fixty  dwelling  houfes. 

POPULATION.       - 

According  to  the  cenfus  of  1 791,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this 
State  was  as  follows : 
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2$2  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

It  would  be  impoffible,  without  other  data  than  we  pofTefs,  to  de- 
termine with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  is  the  prefent  number  of 
inhabitant  in  this  State;  but  many  cfrcumftances  tend  to  prove, 
that  it  has  kept  pace  in  point  of  increafe  with  raoft  of  the  other 
States  in  the  Union  ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  at  this  period,  contain 
lefs  than  three  hundred  thoufand. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH. 
There  "are  between  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  fighting  men  in  this 
State.  About  ten  men  are  kept  to  guard  Fort  Johnfon,  on  James 
iflanl,  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  harbour,  by  which  no  vcffel 
can  pafs,  unlefs  the  matter  or  mate  make  oath,  that  there  is  no  ma- 
lignant diftemper  on  board.  The  militia  laws,  enacting  that  every 
freeman,  between  fixteen  and  fifty  years  of  age,  fhal!  be  prepared 
for  war,  have  been  but  indifferently  obeyed  fince  the  peace.  An 
unufual  degree  of  military  fpirit,  however,  fecms  lately  to  have 
arifen  among  the  citizens  of  Chariefton.  A  number  of  volunteer 
uniform  companies  have  been  lately  formed  in  this  city,  befides  a  troop 
of  horfe,  and  the  ancient  battalion  of  artillery.  This  military  ardour 
has  been  encouraged  in  this  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the  Union  by 
the  fituation  of  affairs  in. Europe. 

RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all  denominations  were  put  on  an- 
equal  footing,  there  have  been  no  difputes  between  different  religious 
fects.  They  all  agree  to  differ  on  dcclrinal  points,  and  all  agree 
in  promoting  the  grand  duties  of  Christianity  toward  Gud  and  man. 

The  upper  parts  of  this  State  are  fettled  chiefly  by  Preihytcriar.s, 
Bapttfts  and  Methodifts.  From  the  mod  probable  calculations  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  as  to  numbers  they  may  be  ranked  as  follows  :  Prcf- 
byterian?,  including  the  Congregational  and  Independent  churches, 
Lpifcopalians,  Baptilts,  Methodifts,  &c. 

Biffolute  pleafures,  and  luxury  of  every  kind,  form  a  grand  feature 
of  the  national  character  of  the  Carolinians.  We  cenfure  not  the 
profufion  of  their  tables ;  it  is  the  profufion  of  Heaven  ;  bur  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  table  they  are  too  much  c.ddicted.  Here,  and  in 
every  fpecies  of  luxurious  indulgence,  they  fer.n  gallopiug  hard  after 
the  diflblute  Europeans  ;  and  fmall  are  the  powers  requifite  to  dif- 
cern,  that  they  are  not  very  far  behind  them. 

The  Carolinians  fooner  -irrive  at  maturity,  both  in  their  bodies 
a»d  minds,  than  the  natives  of  colder  climates.     They  poliefs  a  na- 
tural 
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tural  quicknefs  and  vivacity  of  genius,  fupcrior  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  ;  but  too  generally  want  that  enterpriie  and  pe;  feverance 
which  arc  neceffary  for  the  higheir.  attainments  in  the  arts  and 
fciences.  They  have,  indeed,  few  motives  to  enterprife  ;  inhabiting 
a  fertile  country,  which,  by  the  labour  of  (laves,  produces  plentifully 
and  creates  affluence ;  in  a  climate  which  favours  indulgence,  eafe, 
and  a  difpofition  for  convivial  pleasures,  they  too  generally  reft 
contented  with  barely  knowledge  enough  to  tranfact  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  There  are  not  a  few  inftances,  however,  in  this 
State,  in  which  genius  has  been  united  with  application,  and  the 
effects  of  their  union  have  been  happily  experienced,  not  only  by 
this  State,  but  by  the  whole  Union. 

The  wealth  produced  by  the  labour  of  the  (laves,  furnifhes  their 
proprietors  with  the  means  of  hofpitality ;  and  no  people  in  the 
world  ufe  theie  means  with  mere  liberality.  Some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (pare  no  pains  or  expenfe  in  giving  the  higheft  po!i«h  of  edu- 
cation to  their  children,  by  enabling  them  to  travel,  and  by  other 
means  unattainable  by  thole  who  have  but  moderate  fortunes. 

The  Carolinians  are  generally  affable  and  eafy  in  their  manners* 
and  polite  and  attentive  to  ftrangers.  The  ladies  want  the  bloom  of 
the  north,  but  have  an  engaging  foftnefs  and  delicacy  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  manners,  and  many  of  them  pofiefs  the  polite  and 
elegant  aecomplifhments. 

Hunting  is  die  molt  fafnionabie  arnufernent  in  this  State  ;  at  this 
the  country  gentlemen  are  extremely  exp.:;t,  and  with  furprifmg 
dexterity  purfue  their  game  through  the  woods.  Gaming  of  all 
kinds  is  more  difcountenanced  among  fafhionable  people,  in  this 
than  in  any  of  the  fouthern  States.  Twice  a  year,  ftatedly  how- 
ever, a  c'afs  of  fportive  gentlemen,  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
States,  have  their  horie- races.  Bets  of  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  gui- 
neas have  been  fometimes  laid  on  thefe  occafions. 

Bacchus  is  much  reipected  in  this  country,  and  no  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  fway  of  fo  mirth-iufpiring  a  fi  iend,  when  limited  by 
prudence  and  moderation.  Bat  as  that  feldom  happens,  the  ob- 
jections againft  this  cuftona  become  ferious  r.:id  weighty:  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  luxury  the  mod:  dangerous,  becaufe  leading  directly  to  all 
others ;  but  it  is  a  fpecies  for  which  the  Carolinians  are  mod  ex- 
cufable.  Without  the  affiftance  of  wine,  in  all  warm  climates,  the 
mind  is  enervate,  the  fpirits  become  languid,  and  the  imagination 
barren.    It  is  known  to  all  phyficians,  that  wine,  by  its  tonic  quality, 

obviates 
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obviates  debility  induced  by  climate ;  arid  that  the  effects  of  putrid 
miafmata  are  deftroyed  by  its  antifeptic  power.  Hence  the  ufe  of 
vine,  in  warm  and  fickly  climates,  becomes  obvious  ;  and  hence  & 
caufe  arifes,  why  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  climates  are  fo  generally 
addicted  to  the  bottle, 

With  the  introduction  of  luxury  iri  this  country,  the  power  of  re- 
ligion has  vifibly  declined  amongft  all  the  different  denominations  of 
Chrifti3ns  j  but  if  the  Carolinians  are  not  religious,  it  may  be  truly 
faid,  they  are  not  fuperftitious.  Theatrical  amuiemehts  have  beeri 
introduced  and  encouraged  among  them.  Thefe,  though  they  forrrS 
a  fpecies  of  refined  luxury,  are,  of  many  others*  the  Ieaft  dangerous ; 
their  political  damage,  at  lea  ft,  is  not  fo  great ;  for,  while  they  add 
a  polifh  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  they  feldom  impoverish  the 
country  :  actors  are  generally  profufe  in  living  ;  they  feldom  deprive 
a  country  of  its  cafli :  hence  money  in  their  hands  is  not  loft  ;  quite 
the  reverfe,  it  is  put  in  circulation. 

In  countries  where  flavery  is  encouraged,  the  ideas  of  the  people 
are,  in  general,  of  a  peculiar  caft  ;  the  foul  ofren  becomes  dark  and 
harrow,  and  affumes  a  tone  of  favage  brutality.  Such  at  this  day 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary  and  the  Weil-Indies.  But,  thank 
God  !  nothing  like  this  has  yet  difgraced  an  American  State.  We 
may  look  for  it  in  Carolina,  but  we  fliall  be  difappointed.  The  molt 
elevated  and  liberal  Carolinians  abhor  flavery  ;  they  will  not  debafe 
themfelves  by  attempting  to  vindicate  it ;  he  who  would  encourage 
it,  abfh  acted  from  the  idea  of  bare  neceifity,  is  not  a  man,  he  is  a  brute 
in  human  form.  For,  "  difgulfe  thyfelf  as  thou  <v.<ilt,  O  Jlavery,  JIM 
thou  art  a  bitter  draught;"  it  is  interefr,  louder  than  the  voice  of 
reafon,  which  alone  exclaims  in  thy  favour. 

Among  their  neighbours,  the  Carolinians  hand  accufed  of  haughtH 
nefs  and  infolent  carriage.  Nothing  is  apparently  more  true  thari 
this  charge  ;  nothing  is  really  more  falfe.  Surrounded  by  flavcs; 
and  accultonied  to  command,  they  acquire  a  forward,  dictatorial 
habit,  which  can  never  be  laid  alide.  In  order  to  judge  of  their  dif- 
pofjtions,  we  mutt  ftudy  them  with  attention.  Genuine  affability, 
and  genmifity,  form  their  diilinguifhing  charactcriitics ;  for  thci'e, 
for  the  exercife  ot  hofpitality,  and  all  the  focial  virtues,  wc  may 
Venture  to  afTVrt,  that  no  country  on  earth  has  excelled  Carolina. 

There  is  no  inftahce,  perhaps,  in  which  the  richer  clafs  of  people 
trtfpafs  more  on  the  rules  of  propriety  than  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing their  funerals.  That  a  decent  reipect  fliould  be  paid  to  the 
2  dead, 
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siead,  is  the  natural  dictate  of  refined  humanity ;  but  this  is  not 
done  by  fumptuous  and  expensive  entertainments,  fplcndid  decora- 
tions, and  pompous  ceremonies,  which  a  mifguided  fafhion  has  in- 
troduced and  rendered  neceffaiy  in  this  State.  Wine,  punch,  and 
all  kinds  of  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  cake,  &c.  in  profufion,  arc  handed 
round  on  thefe  folemn  occafions.  In  fhort,  the  Scripture  observation, 
"  It  is  letter  to  go  to  the  boufe  of  mourning  than  to  the  boufe  of  fcajl- 
big"  is  unintelligible  and  wholly  inapplicable  here,  as  it  is  difficult 
%o  diflinguiOi  the  houle  of  mourning  from  the  houfeof  feafting. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  middle,  and  efpecially  in  the  upper  country,  the  people 
are  obliged  to  manufacture  their  own  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and 
mod  of  their  hufbandry  tools  ;  but  in  the  lower  country  the  inha- 
bitants, for  thefe  articles,  depend  almoft  entirely  on  their  merchants. 
Late  accounts  from  the  interior  parts  of  this  State  inform  us,  that  the 
inhabitants  manufacture,  entirely  in  the  family  way,  as  much  as 
they  have  occafion  for  ;  that  cotton,  hemp  and  flax  are  plenty  ;  that 
they  have  a  confiderable  flock  of  good  fheep  ;  that  great  exertions 
are  made,  and  much  done  in  the  houfliold  way  ;  that  they  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  fomething  in.  family  manufactures,  but 
within  a  few  years  patl  great  improvements  have  been  made.  The 
women  do  the  weaving,  and  leave  the  men  to  attend  to  agriculture. 

Thi-s  S:ate  furnifhes  all  the  materials,  and  of  the  belt  kind,  for 
{hip-building.  The  live  oak,  and  the  pitch  and  yellow  pines,  are 
of  a  fuperior  quality.  Ships  might  be  built  here  with  more  eafe,  and 
to  much  greater  advantage,  than  in  the  middle  and  eaftern  States. 
A  want  of  feamen  is  one  reafon  why  this  bufinefs  is  not  more  gene- 
rally attended  to. 

So  much  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  indigo  in 
this  State,  that  it  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  the  French.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  it  is  flill  the  practice  of  the  merchants  concerned  in 
the  Carolina  trade,  to  fell,  at  foreign  markets,  the  Carolina  indigo, 
of  the  firft  quality,  as  French.  This  country,  while  it  increales  the 
immediate  profit  of  the  merchant,  finks  the  character  of  the  Carolina 
article  ;  and  in  one  view  almofr,  neceliitates  the  trader  to  continue  a 
practice  begun  in  folly  and  knavery. 

'  There  has  been  a  vaft  confumption  of  foreign  imported  articles ; 
but  the  quantities  and  value  of  their  exports  generally  leave  a  ba- 
lance in  favour  of  the  State. 

The 
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The  amount  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Charlefton,  in  the  year 
ending  November,  1787,  was  then  eftimated,  from  authentic  docu-r 
roents,  at  five  hundred  and  five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventya 
nine  pounds,  nineteen  fliillings  and  five  pence,  fterling  money.  The 
number  of  veflels  cleared  from  the  cuftom-houfe  the  fame  year  was 
nine  hundred  and  fcrty-feven,  meafur'n':,  fixty-two  thouiand  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  tons  ;  feven  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  thefe, 
meafuring  forty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons,  were 
American  ;  the  others  bebnged  to  Great-Britain,  Spain,  France,  the 
United  Neti.^kuds  and  Ireland. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  this  State  are,  rice,  indigo, 
.tobacco,  Ikins  of  various  kinds,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  rofin, 
turpentine,  myrtle-wax,  lumber,  naval  ftores,  cork,  leather,  pink 
root,  fnake  root,  ginfeng,  &c.  In  the  moft  fuccefsful  feafons,  there 
have  been  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  barrels  of  rice, 
and  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  indigo  exported 
in  a  year.  From  the  15th  of  December,  1791,  to  September,  1792, 
one  hundred  and  eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-feven  tierces 
of  rice,  averaging  five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  nett  weight  each, 
were  exported  from  Charleiton.  In  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
179 1,  exclufive  of  two' quarters,  for  which  no  returns  were  made, 
the  amount  of  exports  from  this  State  was  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-fix  thoufand  and  twenty-one  dollars. 

There  is  in  this  State,  befides  a  branch  of  the  national  bank,  a 
bank,  by  the  name  of  the  South-Carolina  bank,  which  was  eftablifhed 
jn  1792  in  Charleiton. 

STATE   OF   LITERATURE. 

Gentlemen  of  fortune,  before  the  late  war,  fent  their  fons  to 
Europe  for  education.  During  the  late  war  and  fince,  they  have 
generally  fent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Thole  who 
have  been  at  this  expenfe  in  educating  their  fons,  have  been  but 
comparatively  few  in  number,  fo  that  the  literature  of  the  State  is  at 
a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourifh. 
There  are  fevcral  refpectable  academies  at  Charlefton  ;  one  at  Beau- 
fort, on  Port  Royal  illand  ;  and  feveral  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated  by  law ; 
one  at  Charlefton,  one  at  Winniborough,  in  the  diftricl  of  Camden, 
and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  diftricl:  of  Ninety-fix.  The  public 
and  private  donations  for  the  fupport  of  thefe  three  colleges  were 

originally 
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Originally  intended  to  have  been  appropriated  jointly,  for  the  erecting 
and  fupporting  of  one  refpectable  college.  The  diviiion  of  theic 
donations  has  fruftrated  this  defign.  Part  of  the  old  barracks  in 
Charlefton  has  been  handfomely  fitted  up,  and  converted  into  a  col- 
lege, and  there  are  a  number  of  fludents  ;  but  it  does  not  yet  merit 
a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  refpectable  academy.  The 
Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnlborough,  is  fupported  by  a  refpectable 
fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been  incorporated.  This  iu- 
ftitution  flourifhes,  and  bids  fair  for  uiefuinefs.  The  college  at 
Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  gratnmar-fchool.  To  put  the  literature 
of  this  State  upon'  a  refpectable  footing,  nothing  is  wanting  but  a 
fpirit  of  enterprife  among  its  wealthy  inhabitants. 

CHARITABLE  AND  OTHER  SOCIETIES. 

Thefe  are  the  South-Carolina,  Mount  Sion  Library,  and  St.  Ce- 
cilia focieties ;  a  fociety  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
clergymen,  a  medical  fociety  lately  inftituted  in  Charlefton,  and  a 
mufical  fociety.  At  Beaufort  and  on  St.  Helena  are  feveral  charitable 
focieties,  incorporated  with  funds  to  a  confiderable  amount,  defigned 
principally  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  which  promife, 
at  a  future  day,  to  be  of  great  public  utility.  What  are  called  Jockey 
Clubs  have  increafed  within  a  few  years. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  public  revenue  of  this  State  is,  nominally,  ninety  thoufand 
pounds  fterling  ;  but  a  great  part  of  this  is  either  not  collected,  or 
paid  in  fecurities,  which  are  much  depreciated.  The  expenfes  of 
government  are  about  fixteen  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  raifed  by  a  tax  on 
lands  and  negroes.  The  lands,  for  the  purpofe  of  being  taxed  ac- 
cording to  their  value,  are  divided  into  three  grand  divifions ;  the 
firfl  reaches  from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  extent  of  the  flowing  of  the 
tides  ;  the  fecond,  from  thefe  points  to  the  fall  of  the  rivers ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  utmoft.  verge  of  the  weftern  fettlement  makes  the 
third.  Thefe  grand  divifions,  for  the  fake  of  more  exactly  ascer- 
taining the  value  of  the  lands,  are  fubdivided  into  twenty-one  dif- 
ferent fpecies  ;  the  mod:  valuable  of  which  is  eitimated  at  fix  pounds, 
and  the  leaft  valuable  at  one  (hilling  per  acre.  One  per  cent,  on  the 
value  thus  eftimated  is  levied  from  all  granted  lands  in  the  State. 
The  collection  of  taxes  is  not  annexed  to  the  office  of  Iheriff,  but 
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is  committed  to  particular  gentlemen  appointed  for  that  purpofe, 
who  are  allowed  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  Charlefton,  and  five  per 
cent,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  State,  on  all  they  collect. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  legiflative  authority  is  vefted  in  a  General  Afiembly,  confifting 
pf  a  Senate  andHoufe  of  Reprefentatives.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  reprefentatives,  and  thirty-five  fenators  appointed  among 
the  feveral  diftricts.  The  reprefentatives  are  chofen  for  two  years, 
niuft  be  free  white  men,  twenty-one  years  old,  and  have  been  inha- 
bitants of  the  State  three  years.  If  refident  in  the  diftrict,  they  muft 
have  a  freehold  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or 
real  eftate  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  fterling,  clear  of  debt ; 
if  non-refident,  muft  have  a  freehold  in  the  diftrict  worth  five  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling,  clear  of  debt.  The  fenators  are  chofen  for 
four  years,  and  divided  into  two  daffies,  one  clafs  being  chofen  every 
fecond  year.  They  muft  be  free  white  men,  thirty  years  old,  and 
have  been  inhabitants  five  years.  If  refident  in  the  diftricr,  they 
muft  have  a  freehold  worth  three  hundred  pounds  fterling,  clear  of 
debt ;  if  non-refident,  a  freehold  worth  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling, 
clear  of  debt.  Every  free  white  man,  twenty-one  years  old,  having 
been  an  inhabitant  of  the  State  two  years,  and  been  a  freeholder  of 
fifty  acres  of  land,  or  a  town  lot,  fix  months,  or  having  been  refi- 
dent in  the  diftrict  fix  months,  and  paid  a  tax  of  three  fliillings  fter-. 
ling,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  the  legiflature.  The  Gene- 
ral Aflembly  is  chofen  on  the  fecond  Monday  in  October,  and  meets 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  annually.  Each  houfe  choofes 
its  own,  officers,  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members,  and 
has  a  negative  on  the  other.  A  majority  of  each  make  a  quorum 
from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  members.  They  are 
protected,  in  their  perfons  and  eftates,  during  the  feifions,  and  ten 
days  before  and  after  ;  except  in  cafes  of  treafon,  felony,  and  breach 
of  the  peace.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  from  which 
no  money  is  drawn  but  by  the  legiflative  authority.  Revenue  bills 
originate  in  the  lower  houfe,  but  may  be  altered  or  rejecled  by  the 
icnate.  Army  and  navy  contractors,  and  all  officers,  excepting 
officers  in  the  militia,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  juftices  of  the  county 
courts  which  have  no  falaries,  are  excluded  from  the  General  Af- 
femb'y.  The  clergy  are  excluded  from  civil  offices.  The  executive 
•j-ity  is  vefted  in  a  governor,   chofen  for  two  years,  by  both 
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houfes  of  Afiemhly  jointly ;  but  he  cannot  be  re-elefted  till  after  four 
years.  He  muft  be  thirty  years  old,  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  ten  years,  and  have  an  eft-ate  in  it  worth  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling,  clear  of  debt.  He  can  hold  no  other  office 
except  in  the  militia.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  chofen  in  the  fame 
manner,  for  the  fame  time,  and  poireffing  the  fame  qualifications  ; 
and  holds  the  office  of  governor  in  cafe  of  vacancy.  The  governor  ia 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military  force  ;  has  power  to  remit  fines 
and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cafes  of 
impeachment ;  to  require  information  of  executive  officers ;  to  con- 
vene the  General  ArTembly  on  extraordinary  occafions,  and  to  ad-, 
journ  them  to  any  time  not  beyond  the  fourth  Monday  in  November 
next  enfuing,  in  cafe  they  cannot  agree  on  the  time  themfelves.  He 
muft  inform  the  General  Aflembly  of  the  condition  of  the  State  ; 
recommend  fuch  meafures  as  he  fhall  judge  expedient ;  and  take  care 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed  in  mercy.  The  legiflature  has 
power  to  veil  the  judicial  authority  in  fuch  courts  as  it  fliail  think 
proper.  The  judges  hold  their  commiffion  during  good  behaviour  ; 
thofe  of  the  fuperior  courts  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houfes 
of  AfTembly  ;  have  a  ftated  falary,  and  can  hold  no  other  office.  AH 
officers  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  duty,  and  to  the  conftitution 
of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States ;  and  for  malconduct,  may  be 
impeached  by  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  and  tried  by  the  Senate. 
This  conftitution  afferts  the  fupreme  power  of  the  people ;  liberty 
of  confeience ;  trial  by  jury;  and  fubordination  of  the  military  to 
the  civil  power.  It  excludes  ex  poft  fafto  laws ;  bills  of  attainder ; 
exceffive  bail ;  and  titles  of  nobility  and  hereditary  diftinction. 

The  legiflature  has  power,  under  certain  regulations;  to  make 
amendments  to  the  conftitution.  And  a  convention  may  be  called  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches  of  the  whole  reprefentatiom 

This  conftitution  was  ratified  June  3d,  1790. 

LAWS. 

The  laws  of  this  State  have  nothing  in  them  of  a  particular  nature, 
excepting  what  arifes  from  the  permiffion  of  flavery.  The  evidence 
of  a  flave  cannot  be  taken  againft  a  white  man  ;  and  the  matter  who 
kills  his  flave  is  not  punifhable  otherwife  than  by  a  pecuniary  mulct, 
and  twelve  months  imprifonment.* 

*  We  are  not  abfolutely  certain,  that  thtfe  ui-Tuft  diftin&ions  have  not  fincc  been 
done  away.     Edim*-. 

Liz  A  com- 
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A  committee  was  appointed,  at  the  fcffion  of  the  legiflature  in 
1792,  to  put  in  train  the  bufinefs  of  revifing  and  amending  the  ne« 
groe  aft,  or  the  law  for  governing  the  flaves.  The  iffue  has  meli- 
orated the  condition  of  the  flaves,  and  afforded  an  evidence  to  the 
world  of  the  enlightened  policy,  and  increafing  humanity  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State.  Prior  to  this  a  difpofition  to  foften  the  rigors  of 
flavery  was  mnuifefted,  by  allowing  them  fifh,  tobacco,  and  fummer 
clothing,  which  formerly  was  not  cuftomary.  Thus  while  a  veftige 
of  flavery  remains  the  fituationof  the  flaves  is  rendered  tolerable,  and 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that  farther  fteps  will  be  taken  to 
prepare  their  minds  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  the 
federal  government  has  acknowledged  to  be  their  right,  and  which 
they  have  paved  the  way  for  their  obtaining. 

A  law,  altering  the  mode  of  delcent  of  inteftate  eftates,  which 
formerly  defcended  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  was  pafled  in 
1792.  According  to  the  prefent  law,  a  more  equal  partition  takes 
place,  and  more  conformable  to  a  republican  government,  to  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  affection,  and  the  principles  of  common  fenfe. 

By  a  late  regulation,  the  judges  of  the  court,  who  before  had  a  fa- 
lary  of  five  hundred  pounds  each,  and  fees,  have  now  fix  hundred 
pounds  and  no  fees.     The  chief  juftice  has  eight  hundred  pounds* 

PRACTICE  OF  LAW,  COURTS,    &c. 

From  the  firft  fettlement  of  this  country  in  1669,  to  the  year  1769, 
a  Angle  court,  called  the  court  of  common  pleas,  was  thought  fuf- 
iicient  to  tranfaft  the  judicial  bufinefs  of  the  State.  This  court  was 
invariably  held  at  Charlefton,  where  all  the  records  were  kept, 
and  all  civil  bufinefs  tranfafted.  As  the  province  increafed,  incon- 
veniencies  arofc,  and  created  uneafinefs  among  the  people. 

To  remedy  thefe  inconveniencies  an  aft  was  pafled  in  1769,  by 
which  the  province  was  divided  into  feven  diftrifts,  which  have  been 
mentioned.  The  court  of  common  pleas,  inverted  with  the  powers 
of  the  fame  court  in  England,  fat  four  times  a  year  in  Charlefton. 
By  the  above-mentioned  aft,  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  were  empowered  to  fit  as  judges  of  the  court  of  feflions,  in- 
verted with  the  powers  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  in 
the  criminal  jurifdiftion.  The  aft  likewife  direfted  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  pleas  and  feflions  in  Charlefton  diftrift,  to  divide, 
and  two  of  the  judges  to  proceed  on  what  is  called  the  northern  cir- 
cuit, and  the  other  two  on  the  fouthern  circuit,  diftributing  juftice 
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in  their  progrefs.  This  mode  of  administering  juftice  continued  till 
i^8c,  when,  by  the  unanimous  exertions  of  the  two  upper  diirrifts, 
an  act  was  palled,  eftablifhing  county  courts  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  four  diftriits  of  Camden,  Ninety-Six,  Cheiaws,  and  Orange- 
burgh.  The  county  courts  are  empowered  to  fit  four  times  a  year. 
Before  the  eftablifhment  of  county  courts,  the  lawyers  all  refided  at 
Charleflon,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  government  ;  and  the 
Carolina  bar  was  as  pure  as  any  in  the  United  States.  Since  this 
eftablifhmenr,  lawyers  have  flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  fettled 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  law-uiits  in  confequencc  have 
been  multiplied  beyond  all  former  knowledge. 


DAMAGE  BY  THE  LATE  WAR. 

The  damages  which  this  State  fuftained  in  the  late  war  are  thns 
eftimated:  the  three  entire  crops  of  1779,  1780,  and  1781,  all  of 
which  were  ufed  by  the  Britifli ;  the  crop  of  1782,  taken  by  the 
Americans ;  about  twenty-five  thoufand  negroes ;  many  thoufand 
pounds  worth  of  plate,  and  houfhold  furniture  in  abundance ;  the 
villages  of  George-town  and  Camden  burnt ;  the  lofs  to  the  citizens 
directly  by  the  plunderings  and  devaftations  of  the  Britifli  army,  and 
indirectly  by  American  impreflments,  and  by  the  depreciation  of" 
the  paper  currency,  together  with  the  heavy  debt  of  one  million,  two 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  incurred  for  the  fupport  of  the 
war,  in  one  aggregate  view,  make  the  price  of  independence  to 
South-Carolina,  exclufive  of  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  upwards  of 
three  million  pounds  fterling. 

INDIANS. 

The  Catabaws  are  the  only  nation  of  Indians  in  this  State.  They 
have  but  one  town,  called  Catabaw,  fituated  on  Catabaw  river,  in 
latitude  340  49/,  on  the  boundary  line  between  North  and  South 
Carolinas,  and  contains  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  fighting  men. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  nation  was  long  at  war  with  the 
fix  nations,  into  whofe  country  they  often  penetrated,  which  it  is 
faid  no  other  Indian  nation  from  the  fouth  or  weft  ever  did.  The 
fix  nations  always  confidered  them  as  the  braveft  of  their  enemies, 
till  they  were  furrounded  by  the  fettlements  of  white  people,  whofe 
neighbourhood,  with  other  concurrent  caufes,  have  rendered  them 
sorrupt  and  enervated, 
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SITUATION,  EXTENT,  AND  BOUNDARIES, 

JL  HIS  State  is  fituated  between  31°  and  350  north  latitude  and  (/ 
and  i 6°  well  longitude:  its  length  is  fix  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida ;  on  the  weft,  by 
the  river  Miffiiiippi ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-eaft,  by  South- 
Carolina,  and  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  North-Caro- 
lina, or  the  TennefTee  government. 

CLIMATE,     &c. 

In  foir.e  parts  of  this  State,  at  particular  feafons  of  the  year,  the 
climate  cannot  be  efteemed  falubrious.  In  the  low  country  near  the 
rice  fwamps,  bilious  complaints,  and  fevers  of  various  kinds,  are 
pretty  univerfal  during  the  months  of  July,  Auguft  and  September, 
which,  for  this  reafon',  are  called  the  fickly  months. 

The  diforders  peculiar  to  this  climate  originate  partly  from  the 
badnefs  of  the  water,  which  in  the  low  country,  except  in  and  about 
Savannah,  and  fome  other  places,  where  good  fprings  are  found,  is 
generally  brackiih,  and  partly  from  the  noxious  putrid  vapours  which 
are  exhaled  from  the  ftagnant  waters  in  the  rice  fwamps.  Befides,  the 
long  continuance  of  warm  weather  produces  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  and  as  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  have 
no  neceflary  labour  to  call  them  to  exercife,  a  large  (hare  of  indo- 
lence is  the-natural  confequence  ;  and  indolence,  elpecially  amongft 
a  luxurious  people,  is  ever  the  parent  of  difeafe.  The  immenfe 
ities  I  fpirituous  liquors  which  are  ufed  to  correct  the  brackifh- 
ol  the  water,  form  a  fpecies  of  intemperance  which  too  often 
proves  ruinous  to  the  conftitution.  Parents  of  infirm,  fickly  habits-, 
often,  in  more  fenfes  than  one,  have  children  of  their  own  likenefs. 

A  con- 
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A  confiderable  part  of  the  difeafes  of  the  prcfent  inhabitants  may, 
therefore,  be  confidered  as  hereditary. 

Before  the  fickly  feafon  commences,  many  of  the  rich  planters  re- 
move with  their  families  to  the  fea  iflands,  or  fome  elevated  healthy 
fituaticn,  where  they  refide  three  or  four  months  for  the  benefit  of 
the  frefh  air.  In  the  winter  and  fpring,  pleurifies,  peripneumonics, 
and  other  inflammatory  diforders,  occasioned  by  fudden  and  violent 
colds,  are  generally  common  and  frequently  fatal.  Confumptions, 
epilepfies,  cancers,  paliies  and  apoplexies,  are  not  fo  common  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  as  northern  climates. 

The  winters  in  Georgia  are  very  mild  and  pleaiant.  Snow  is  fel- 
dom  or  never  feen.  Vegetation  is  not  frequently  prevented  by  fevere 
frofts.  Cattle  fubfift  well  through  the  winter,  without  any  other 
food  than  what  they  obtain  in  the  woods  and  favannahs,  and  are 
fatter  in  that  feafon  than  in  any  other.  In  the  hilly  country,  which 
begins  about  fifty,  and  in  fome  places  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
fea,  the  air  is  pure  and  falubrious,  and  the  water  plenty  and  good. 
From  June  to  September,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
commonly  fluctuates  from  760  to  900  ;  in  winter,  from  400  to  6o°. 
The  moft  prevailing  winds  are  fouth-weft  and  eaft ;  in  winter, 
north-weft.  The  eaft  wind  is  warmed  in  winter,  and  cooleft  in 
fummer.  The  fouth  wind,  in  the  fummer  and  fall  particularly,  is 
damp,  fultry,  unelaftic,  and,  of  courfe,  unhealthy. 

In  the  fouth-eaft  parts  of  this  State,  which  lie  within  a  few  degrees 
of  the  torrid  zone,  the  atmofphere  is  kept  in  motion  by  impreffions 
from  the  trade  winds.  This  ferves.  to  purify  the  air,  and  render  it 
fit  for  refpiration  ;  fo  that  it  is  round  to  have  a  very  advantageous 
effect  on  perfons  of  confumptivc  habits. 

FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  eaflern  part  of  the  State,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  a  traft  of  country, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
forty  or  fifty  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  entirely  level,  without  a  hill  or 
ftone.  At  the  cliftance  of  about  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  fea- 
board,  or  fait-marfh,  the  lands  begin  to  be  more  or  lefs  uneven. 
The  ridges  gradually  rife  one  above  another  into  hills,  and  the  hills 
fucceffively  increafing  in  height,  till  they  finally  terminate  in  moun- 
tains. That  vaft  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  with  the 
Katt's  Kill,  near  Hudfon  river,  in  the  State  of  New-York,  known 

by 
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by  the  names  of  the  Allegany  and  Appalachian  mountains,  terminate 
in  this  State,  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  its  northern  boundary.  From 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  fpreads  a  wide-extended  plain,  of  the 
richeft  foil,  and  in  a  latitude  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mod  of  the  Eaft-India  productions. 

The  rivers  in  this  State  are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  of  the 
ntmoft  importance. 

Savannah  river  divides  this  State  from  South-Carolina :  its  courfe 
is  nearly  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft.  It  is  formed  principally  of 
two  branches,  known  by  the  names  of  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  which 
fpring  from  the  mountains,  and  unite  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wilkes  county.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vef- 
fels  up  to  Savannah,  and  for  boats  of  one  hundred  feet  keel  as  far 
as  Augufta.  After  rifing  a  fall  juft  above  this  place,  it  is  paflable 
for  boats  to  the  mouth  of  Tugulo  river.  After  it  takes  the  name  of 
Savannah,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tugulo  and  Keowee,  it  receives 
a  number  of  tributary  ftreams  from  the  Georgia  fide,  the  principal 
of  which  is  Broad  river,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Franklin,  and 
runs  fouth-eaft  through  part  of  Wilkes  county,  and  mingles  with 
the  Savannah  at  the  town  of  Peterfburgh,  and  might,  with  a  trifling 
expenfe,  be  made  boatable  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  through  the 
beft  fettlements  in  Wilkes  county.  Tybee  bar,  at  the  entrance  of 
Savannah  river,  in  lat.  310  57',  has  fixteen  feet  water  at  half  tide. 

Ogeechee  river,  about  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  the  Savannah,  is  a 
fmaller  river,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it  in  its  courfe. 

Alatamaha,*  about  fixty  miles  fouth  of  Savannah  river,  has  its 
fource  in  the  Cherokee  mountains,  near  the  head  of  the  Tugulo,  the 
great  weft  branch  of  Savannah,  and,  before  it  leaves  the  moun- 
tains, is  joined  and  augmented  by  innumerable  rivulets ;  thence  it 
defcends  through  the  hilly  country,  with  all  its  collateral  branches, 
and  winds  rapidly  amongft  hills  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
then  enters  the  flat,  plain  country,  by  the  name  of  the  Oakmulge  ; 
thence  meandering  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  it  is  joined  on  the 
eaft  fide  by  the  Ocone,  which  likewife  heads  in  the  lower  ridges  of 
mountains.  After  this  confluence,  having  now  gained  a  vaft  acqui- 
sition of  waters,  it  aflumes  the  name  of  Alatamaha,  when  it  becomes 
a  large  majeftic  river,  flowing  with  gentle  windings  through  a 
vaft  foreft,    near  one  hundred  miles,    and  enters  the  Atlantic  by 

*    Pronounced  Oltaunwhaw, 
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feveral  mouths.  The  north  channel,  or  entrance,  glides  by  the 
heights  of  Parien,  on  the  eaft  bank,  about  ten  miles  above  the  bar, 
and,  running  from  thence  with  feveral  turnings,  enters  the  ocean 
between  Sapello  and  Wolf  iflands.  The  fouth  channel,  which  is 
efteemed  the  largeft  and  deepeft,  after  its  feparation  from  the  north, 
defcends  gently,  winding  by  M'Intofh's  and  Broughton  iflands ; 
and  laftly,  by  the  weft  coaft  of  St.  Simon's  ifland,  enters  the  ocean, 
through  Sr.  Simon's  found,  between  the  fouth  end  of  the  ifiand  of 
that  name,  and  the  north  end  of  Jekyl  ifland.  On  the  weft  banks 
of  the  fouth  channel,  ten  or  twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
nearly  oppofite  Darien,  are  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort, 
or  fortification ;  it  is  now  a  regular  tetragon  terrace,  about  four  feet 
high,  with  baftions  at  each  angle  ;  the  area  may  contain  about  an 
acre  of  ground,  but  the  fofle  which  furrounded  it  is  nearly  filled  up. 
There  are  large  live  oaks,  pines  and  other  trees,  growing  upon  it, 
and  In  the  old  fields  adjoining.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  French  or  Spaniards.  A  large  fwamp  lies  betwixt  it 
and  the  river,  and  a  confiderable  creek  runs  clofe  by  the  works,  and 
enters  the  river  through  the  fwamp,  a  fmall  diftance  above  Brough- 
ton ifland.  About  feventy  or  eighty  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Oakmulge  and  Ocone,  the  trading  path  from  Augufta  to  the 
Creek  nation  crofles  thefe  fine  rivers,  which  are  there  forty  miles 
apart.  On  the  eaft  banks  of  the  Oakmulge,  this  trading  road  runs 
nearly  two  miles  through  ancient  Indian  fields,  which  are  called  the 
Oakmulge  fields  ;  they  are  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river.  On  the 
heights  of  thefe  low  grounds  are  yet  vifible  monuments  or  traces  of 
an  ancient  town,  fuch  as  artificial  mounts  or  terraces,  fquares  and 
banks,  encircling  confiderable  areas.  Their  old  fields  and  planting 
land  extend  up  and  down  the  river,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  this 
lite.  And,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to  the  account  the  Creeks  give  of 
themfelves,  this  place  is  remarkable  for  being  the  firft  town  or  fettle- 
ment,  when  they  fat  down,  as  they  term  it,  or  eftabliflied  themfelves 
after  their  emigration  from  the  weft,  beyond  the  Mifliffippi,  their 
original  native  country. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  Turtle  river,  Little  Sitilla,  or  St.  Ille,  Great 
Sitilla,  Crooked  river,  and  St.  Mary's,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
fouthern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  St.  Mary's  river  has  its 
iburce  from  a  vaft  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called  Ouaquaphenogaw, 
and  flows  through  a  vaft  plain  and  pine  foreft,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  ocean,  with  which  it  communicates  between 
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the  points  of  Amelia  and  Talbert's  iflands,  latitude  300  44.',  and  is 
navigable  for  veflels  of  confiderable  burthen  for  ninety  miles.  Its 
banks  afford  immenfe  quantities  of  fine  timber,  fuited  to  the  Weft- 
India  market.  Along  this  river,  every  four  or  five  miles,  are  bluffs 
convenient  for  veflels  to  haul  to  and  load. 

The  rivers  in'  the  middle  and  weftern  parts  of  this  State  are, 
Apalachicola,  which  is  formed  by  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers, 
Mobile,  Pafcagoula  and  Pearl  rivers.  All  thefe  running  fouthwardly, 
empty  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  The  forementioned  rivers 
abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fifh,  among  which  are  the  mullet, 
whiting,  fheepfhead,  cat,  rock,  trout,  drum,  bafs,  brim,  white,  fliad, 
and  fturgeon.  The  bays  and  lagoons  are  ftored  with  oyfters  and 
other  fhell  fifh,  crabs,  fhrimps,  &c.  The  clams,  in  particular,  are 
large,  their  meat  white,  tender  and  delicate.  The  fhark  and  great 
black  ftingray  are  infatiable  cannibals,  and  very  troublefome  to  the 
fifhermen. 

The  lake,  or  rather  marfh,  called  Ouaquaphenogaw,  lies  between 
Flint  and  Oakmulge  rivers,  and  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. In  wet  feafons  it  appears  like  an  inland  fea,  and  has 
feveral  large  iflands  of  rich  land  ;  one  of  which  the  prefent  genera- 
tion of  Creek  Indians  reprefent  as  the  moff  blifsful  fpot  on  earth. 
They  fay  it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  Indians,  whofe  women 
are  incomparably  beautiful.  They  tell  you  alfo,  that  this  terreftrial 
paradife  has  been  feenby  fome  enterprifing  hunters,  when  in  purfuit 
of  their  game,  who,  being  loft  in  inextricable  fwamps  and  bogs,  and  on 
the  point  of  perifhing,  were  unexpectedly  relieved  by  a  company  of 
beautiful  women,  whom  they  call  daughters  of  the  Sun,  who  kindly 
gave  them  fuch  provifions  as  they  had  with  them,  coniifting  of  fruit 
and  corn  cakes,  and  then  enjoined  them  to  fly  for  fafety  to  their  own 
country,  becaufe  their  hufbands  were  fierce  men,  and  cruel  to 
ftrangers.  They  farther  fay,  that  thefe  hunters  had  a  view  of  their 
fettlements,  fituated  on  the  elevated  banks  of  an  ifland,  in  a  beauti- 
ful Jake ;  but  that  in  their  endeavours  to  approach  it,  they  were  in- 
volved in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,  like  enchanted  land,  ftill  as  they 
imagined  they  had  juft  gained  it,  it  feemed  to  fly  before  them. 
They  determined,  at  length,  to  quit  the  delufive  purfuit,  and  with 
much  difficulty  effected  a  retreat.  When  they  reported  their  adven- 
tures to  their  countrymen,  the  young  warriors  were  inflamed  with  an 
irrefiftible  defire  to  invade  and  conquer  fo  charming  a  country,  but 
all  their  attempts  had  hitherto  proved  fruitlefs,  they  never  being 
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able  again  to  find  the  fpot.  They  tell  another  ilory  concerning  this 
fequcftered  country,  which  feems  not  improbable,  which  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  the  poltcrity  of  a  fugitive  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Yamafes,  who  efcaped  maflacre  after  a  bloody  and  decifive  battle 
between  them  and  the  Creeks.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Creeks  con- 
quered and  nearly  exterminated  that  once  powerful  people ;  and  it 
is  probable,  that  they  here  found  an  afylum,  remote  and  fecure  from 
the  fury  of  their  proud  conquerors. 

Befides  the  St.  Mary  ;  the  rivers  Sitilla,  or  St.  Ille,  and  the  beau- 
tiful Little  St.  Juan,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Appalachi  at  St. 
Mark's,  are  faid  to  flow  from  this  lake.* 

About  fixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Broad  river,  on  its  fouth 
fide,  is  what  is  called  the  Goofepond,  a  tracl  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  covered  with  living  water  about  two  feet  deep :  it 
difcharges  into  the  river,  and  is  fed  by  two  fprings. 

SOIL,  PRODUCTIONS,  &c. 

The  foil  in  this  State  and  its  fertility  are  various,  according  to 
fituation  and  different  improvement.  The  iflands  on  the  fea  board, 
in  their  natural  ftate,  are  covered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  pine, 
oak  and  hiccory,  live  oak,  an  uncommonly  hard  and  a  very  va- 
luable wood,  and  fome  red  cedar.  The  foil  is  a  mixture  of  fand 
and  black  mould,  making  what  is  commonly  called  a  grey  foil.  A 
confiderable  part  of  it,  particularly  that  whereon  grow  the  oak,  hic- 
cory and  live  oak,  is  very  rich,  and  yields,  on  cultivation,  good 
crops  of  indigo,  cotton,  corn  and  potatoes.  Thefe  iflands  are  fur- 
rounded  by  navigable  creeks,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a 
large  extent  of  fait  marfh,  fronting  the  whole  State,  not  lefs,  on  an 
average,  than  four  or  five  miles  in  breadth,  interfered  with  creeks 
in  various  directions,  admitting,  through  the  whole,  an  inland  navi- 
gation between  the  iflands  and  main  land,  from  the  north-eaft  to  the 
fouth-eafr.  corners  of  the  State.  The  eaft  fides  of  thefe  iflands  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  clean,  hard,  fandy  beaches,  expofed  to  the  wafli 
of  the  ocean.  Between  thefe  iflands  are  the  entrances  of  the  rivers 
from  the  interior  country,  winding  through  the  low  fait  marfhes, 
and  delivering  their  waters  into  the  founds,  which  form  capacious 
harbours  of  from  three  to  eight  miles  over,  and  which  communicate 
with  each  other  by  parallel  fait  creeks.    The  principal  iflands  ares 
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Skidaway,  Waflaw,  OiTabaw,  St.  Catharine's,  Sapelo,  Frederica, 
Jekyl,  Cumberland  arid  Amelia, 

The  foil  of  the  main  land,  adjoining  the  marfhes  and  creeks,  is 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  that  of  the  iflands,  except  that 
which  borders  on  thofe  rivers  and  creeks  which  ftretch  far  back  into 
the  country.  On  thefe,  immediately  after  you  leave  the  falts,  begin  the 
valuable  rice  fwamps,  which,  on  cultivation,  afford  the  prefent  prin- 
cipal ftaple  of  commerce.  Moft  of  the  rice  lands  lie  on  rivers, 
which,  as  far  as  the  tide  flows,  are  called  tide  lands ;  or  on  creeks 
and  particular  branches  of  water,  flowing  in  fome  deeper  or  lower 
parts  of  the  lands,  which  are  called  inland  fwamps,  and  extend  back 
in  the  country  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  beyond  which  very 
little  rice  is  planted,  though  it  will  grow  exceedingly  well,  as  ex- 
periment has  proved,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back  from  the 
fea.  The  intermediate  lands,  between  thefe  creeks  and  rivers,  are 
of  an  inferior  quality,  being  of  a  grey  foil,  covered  chiefly  with 
pine,  and  a  fort  of  wild  grafs  and  fmall  reeds,  which  afford  a  large 
range  of  feeding  ground  for  flock  both  fummer  and  winter.  Here 
and  there  are  interfperfed  oak  and  hiccory  ridges,  which  are  of  a 
better  foil,  and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  and  indigo  ;  but  thefe 
are  very  little  elevuted  above  the  circumjacent  lands.  The  lands, 
adjoining  the  rivers,  and,  for  an  hundred  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  fea,  'continue  a  breadth  from  two  to  three  or  four  miles,  and 
wherever,  in  that  diftance,  you  find  a  piece  of  high  land  that  extends 
to  the  bank  of  the  river  on  one  fide,  you  may  expect  to  find  the 
low  or  fwamp  ground  proportionably  wide  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  river.  This  feems  to  be  an  invariable  rule  till  you  come  to  that 
part  where  the  river  cuts  the  mountains, 

The  foil  between  the  rivers,  after  you  leave  the  fea  board  and  the 
edge  of  the  fwamps,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
changes  from  a  grey  to  a  red  colour,  on  which  grows  plenty  of  oak 
aird  hiccory,  with  a  confiderable  intermixture  of  pine.  In  fomc 
places  it  is  gravelly,  but  fertile,  and  fo  continues  for  a  number  of 
miles,  gradually  deepening  the  reddifli  colour  of  the  earth,  till  it 
changes  into  what  is  called  the  Mulatto  foil,  confifiing  of  a  black 
mould  and  red  earth.  The  compofition  is  darker  or  lighter  accor* 
ding  as  there  is  a  larger  or  fmaller  proportion  of  the  black  or  red 
earth  in  it.  The  mulatto  lands  are  generally  flrong,  and  yield  large 
crops  of  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  &e.  To  this  kind  of  land  fucceeds 
by  turns  a  foil  nearly  black  and  very  rich,  on  which  grow  large 
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quantities  of  black  walnut,  mulberry,  &c.  This  fucceffion  of  dif- 
ferent foils  continues  uniform  and  regular,  though  there  are  fttflM 
large  veins  of  all  the  different  ibils  intermixed  ;  and  ft  hat  is  more 
remarkable,  this  fucceffion,  in  the  order  mentioned,  ftretches  acrofs 
this  State  nearly  parallel  with  the  fea  coaft,  and  extends  through  the 
feveral  States  nearly  in  the  fame  direction,  ta  the  banks  of  Hudfon 
river.  In  this  State  are  produced,  by  culture,  rice,  indigo,  cotton, 
filk,  (though  not  in  large  quantities)  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  oranges, 
figs,  pomegranates,  &c.  Rice,  at  prefent,  is  the  ftaple  commodity ; 
and  as  a  fmall  proportion  only  of  the  rice  ground  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, the  quantity  raifed  in  future  muft  be  much  greater  than  at 
prefent.  But  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  by  emi- 
grations, whofe  attention  is  turned  to  the  railing  of  tobacco,  and  the 
1  aft  extent  of  land,  with  a  richnefs  of  foil  fuited  to  the  culture  of 
fhat  plant,  renders  it  probable,,  that  tobacco  will  fliortly  become  the 
ftaple  of  this  State.  Cotton  was  formerly  planted  only  by  the  poorer 
elafs  of  people,  and  that  only  for  family  ufe.  They  planted  of  two 
kinds,  the  annual  and  the  Weft-Indian;  the  former  is  low  and 
planted  every  year  ;  the  balls  of  which  are  very  lauge,  and  the  phlox 
long,  ftrong,  and  perfectly  white.  The  latter  is  a  tall  perennial  plant, 
the  ftalk  fomewhat  fhrubby,  feveral  of  which  rife  up  from  the  root 
for  feveral  years  fucceffively,  the  ftems  of  the  former  year  being 
killed  by  the  winter  frofts.  The  balls  of  Weft-India  cotton  are  not 
quite  fo  large  as  the  other,  but  the  phlox  or  wool  is  long,  extremely 
fine,  filky  and  white.  A  plantation  of  this  kind  .will  laft  feveral 
years  with  moderate  labour  and  care.  The  culture  of  cotton  is  now 
much  more  attended  to  ;  feveral  indigo  planters  have  converted 
their  plantations  into  cotton  fields.  The  tobacco  lands  are  equally 
well  adapted  to  wheat,  which  may  hereafter  make  an  important  ar-. 
tide  of  commerce. 

On  the  dry  plains  grow  large  crops  of  fwect  potatoes,  which  are 
found  to  afford  a  wholefome  nourilhmcnt,  and  from  which  is  made, 
by  diitillation,  a  kind  of  whifky,  tolerably  good,  but  inferior  to  that 
made  of  rye.  It  is  by  properly  macerating  and  wafliing  this  root 
that  a  fediment  or  ftarch  is  made,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of 
iago,  and  anfwers  all  the  purpofes  of  the  Indian  fago. 

Moff.  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  flourifh  in  this  State  with  proper 
attention.  The  rice  plant  has  been  tranfplanted,  and  alfo  the  tea, 
plant,  of  which  fuch  immenfe  quantities  are  confumed  in  the  United 
States,  was  introduced  into  Georgia  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bowen,  about 
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the  year  1770,  from  India.  The  feed  was  diffeminated,  and  the 
plant  now  grows,  without  cultivation,  in  moft  of  the  fenced  lots  in 
Savannah. 

From  many  confiderations  we  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  predict, 
that  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  parts  of  Eaft  and 
Well-Florida,  which  lfc  adjoining,  will,  in  fome  future  time,  be- 
come the  vineyard  of  America. 

REMARKABLE  SPRING. 

In  the  county  of  Wilkes,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town 
of  Washington,  is  a  medicinal  fpring,  which  rifes  from  a  hol- 
low tree,  four  or  five  feet  in  length.  The  infide  of  the  tree  is  co- 
vered with  a  coat  of  matter,  an  inch  thick,  and  the  leaves  around 
the  fpring  are  incrufted  with  a  fubftance  as  white  as  fnow.  It  is  faid 
to  be  afovereign  remedy  for  the  fcurvy,  fcrophulous  diforders,  con- 
fumptions,  gouts,  and  every  other  difeafe  arifing  from  humours  in 
the  blood.  A  perfon,  who  had  a  fevere  rheumatifm  in  his  right  arm, 
having,  in  the  fpace  of  ten  minutes,  drank  two  quarts  of  the  water, 
experienced  a  momentary  chill,  and  was  then  thrown  into  a*  perfo- 
ration, which,  in  a  few  hours,  left  him  entirely  free  from  pain,  and 
in  perfect  health. 

This  fpring,  fituated  in  a  fine  healthy  part  of  the  State,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Washington,  where  are  excellent  accommodations, 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  pleafant  and  falutary  place  of  refort  for  inva- 
lids from  the  maritime  and  unhealthy  parts  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring States. 

CIVIL     DIVISIONS. 

Before  the  revolution,  Georgia,  like  the  other  fouthern  States, 
was  divided  into  parishes,  but  this  mode  of  divifion  is  now  abolifhed, 
and  that  of  counties  has  fucceeded  it. 

That  part  of  the  State  which  is  laid  out,  is  divided  into  three  dif- 
tricts,  which  are  fubdivided  into  eleven  counties,  as  follows : 

LOWER    DISTRICT. 

Camden,  Liberty,  Effingham. 

Clyn,  Chatham, 

MIDDLE    DISTRICT. 

Richmond,  Burke,  Washington. 
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»•  * 

UPPER    DISTRICT, 

Wilkes,  Franklin,  Green.  < 

CHIEF    TOWNS. 

The  chief  towns  are,  St.  Patrick's,  Brunfwick,  Sunbury,  Sa- 
vannah, Ebenezer,  Augufh?.,  Waynefborough,  Louifville,  Golphin- 
ton,  Wafhington,  Greeniburgh. 

AUGUSTA. 

The  prefent  feat  of  government  in  this  State  is  Augufta.  It  is  fili- 
ated on  the  fouth-weft  bank  of  Savannah  river,  which  is  here  about 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  about  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  one  hundred  and  tvventy-feven  north-weft  of  Sa- 
vannah. The  town,  which  in  1782  contained  but  three  or  fouw 
houfes,  in  1787  contained  two  hundred  ;  it  is  on  a  fine  large  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  the  firft  falls  in  the  river,  which  in  a  dry  feafon  are  four  or 
five  feet  in  height ;  and  as  it  enjoys  the  beft  foil,  and  the  advantage 
of  a  central  fituation  between  the  upper  and  lower  counties,  is  riling 
faft  into  importance.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  is  the  remarkable 
large  bank  of  oyfter  fliells  which  we  have  had  occafion  before  to 
notice. 

8AVANNAH. 

Savannah,  the  former  capital  of  Georgia,  ftands  on  a  high  fandy 
bluff,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name,  and  feventeen 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  and,  including  its  fuburbs,  contained,  in  17S7, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-feven  dwelling  houfes,  oneEpifcopal  church, 
a  Prelbyterian  church,  a  Synagogue,  and  a  court  houfe.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  exclufive  of  the  blacks,  amounted  at 
that  time  to  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  feventy  of  whom  were 
Jews. 

In  Savannah,  and  within  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles  from 
it,  there  were,  in  the  fummer  of  1787,  about  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  Of  thefe  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  and  all  in  good  health.  The  ages  of  a  lady 
and  her  fix  children,  then  living  in  the  town,  amounted  to  three 
hundred    and  eighty-five  years.     This    computation,    which   was 
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actually  made,  ferves  to  fhew  that  Savannah  is  not  really  fo  unheal* 
thy  as  has  been  commonly  reprefented. 

SUNBURY. 

Sunbury  is  a  fea  port  town,  beautifully  fituated  oil  the  main  be- 
tween Medway  and  Newport  rivers,  about  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Great  Ogeechee  river ;  it  is  favoured  with  a  fafe,  capacious,  and 
very  convenient  harbour,  defended  from  the  fury  of  the  feas  by  the 
north  and  fouth  points  of  St.  Helena,  and  South  Catherine's  iflands, 
between  which  is  the  bar  and  entrance  into  the  found.  Several  fmall 
iflands  intervene,  and  partly  ebftruct  a  diftant  view  of  the  ocean  3 
-  and,  interlocking  with  each  other,  render  the  pafTage  out  to  fea  wind- 
ing, but  not  difficult.  It  is  a  very  pleafant,  healthy  town,  and  is  the 
refort  of  the  planters  from  the  adjacent  places  of  Medway  and  New- 
port, during  the  fickly  months.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Britifh  in  the 
late  war,  but  has  fince  been  rebuilt.  An  academy  was  eftablifhed 
here  in  178S,  which,  under  an  able  inftru&or,  has  proved  a  very 
ufeful  institution. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Brunfwick,  in  Glynn  county,  latitude  3 1°  10',  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  river,  at  which  place  this  river  empties  itfelf  into 
St.  Simon's  found.  Brunfwick  has  a  fafe  and  capacious  harbour ;  and 
the  bar,  at  the  entrance  into  it,  has  water  deep  enough  for  the 
largeft  veflels  that  fwim.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out,  but  not 
yet  built.  From  its  advantageous  fituation,  and  from  the  fer- 
tility of  the  back  country,  it  promifes  to  be  hereafter  one  of  the 
fa-ft  trading  towns  in  Georgia. 

FREDERICA. 

Frederica,  on  the  ifland  of  [St.  Simon,  is  nearly  in  latitude  310  15'; 
it  is  one  of  the  oldeft  towns  in  Georgia,  and  was  founded  by  General 
Oglethorpe.  The  fortrefs  was  regular  and  beautiful,  conltru6red 
chiefly  with  brick,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The  town  contains  but  few 
houfes,  which  ftand  on  an  eminence,  if  confidered  with  regard  to 
the  marines  before  it,  upon  a  branch  of  Alatamaha  river,  which  waihes 
the  weft  fide  of  this  agieeable  iiland,  and  forms  a  bay  before  the 
town,  affording  a  fafe  and  fecure  harbour  for  veflels  of  the  largeft 
burthens,  which  may  lie  along  the  wharf. 

WASH- 
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WASHINGTON. 

Wafhington,  the  chief  town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  is  fituated  in 
latitude  33°  22',  about  fifty  miles  north  weft  of  Augufta;  it  had,  in 
1788,  a  court  houfe,  gaol,  thirty-four  dwelling  houfes,  and  an  aca- 
demy, whofe  funds  amounted  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds  fter- 
ling,  and  he  number  of  ftudents  to  between  fixty  and  feventy. 


LOUISVILLE. 

Tne  town  of  Louifville,  which  is  deligned  as  the  future  feat  of  go- 
vernment in  this  State,  has  been  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  Ogeechee 
river,  about  feventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  is  not  yet  built, 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  this  State  in  1791  was  as  follows': 
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RELIGION  AND  CHARACTER. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  State,  who  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion^,-, 
are  of"  the  Prefbyterian,  Epifcopalian,  Baptift,  and  Methodift  deno- 
minations.    They  have  but  a  few  regular  minifters  among  them. 

No  general  chara&er  will  apply  to  the  inhabitants  at  large.  Col- 
lected from  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  intereft,  neceffity,  or  in- 
clination led  them,  their  characi-er  and  manners  mutt,  of  courle,  par- 
take of  all  the  varieties  which  diilinguifh  the  feveral  ftates  and  king- 
doms from  whence  they  came.  There  is  fo  little  uniformity,  that  if 
is  difficult  to  trace  any  governing  principles  among  them.  An  aver- 
sion to  labour  is  too  predominant,  owing  in  part  to  the  relaxing 
heat  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  neceffity  to  excite  in- 
duftry.  An  open  and  friendly  hofpitality,  particularly  to  ftrangers* 
is  an  ornamental  eharacteriftk  of  a  great  part  of  this  people. 

Their  diverfions  are  various.  With  fome,  dancing  is  a  favourite 
armrfement ;  others  take  a  fancied  pleafu.-e  at  the  gaming  table, 
which,  however,  frequently  terminates  in  the  ruin  of  their  happinefst 
fortunes,  and  conftitutions.  In  the  upper  counties,  horfe-racing  and* 
■'    I    fighting  prevail,  two  pruil  diverfions  imported  from  Virginia. 
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and  the  Carollnas,  from  whence  thofe  who  practife  them  principally 
emigrated.  But  the  moil  rational  and  univerfal  amufement  is  hunt- 
ing ;  and  for  this  Georgia  is  particularly  well  calculated,  as  the 
woods  abound  with  plenty  of  deer,  racoons,  rabbits,  wild  turkeys, 
and  other  game  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  woods  are  fo  thin  and  free 
from  obftruftions,  that  you  may  generally  ride  half  fpeed  in  chace 
without  danger  :  in  this  amufement  pleafure  and  profit  are  blended.'* 
The  exercife,  more  than  any  other,  contributes  to  health,  fits  for 
activity  in  bufinefs  and  expertriefs    in  war  ;  the   game  alio  affords 

*  The  following  account  of  a  Georgia  planter's  method  of  fpending  his  time  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  American  Muftuni  for  1790  : 

About  fix  jn  the  morning  he  quits  his  bed,  and  o-ders  his  horfc  to  be  got  ready  ;  he 
then  fwallows  a  diam  of  bitters  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  the  early  fogs,  and  lets  out 
upon  the  tour  of  his  plantation.  In  this  route  he  takes  an  opportunity  to  flop  at  the 
nrgroe  houfes,  and  if  he  fees  any  lurking  about  home,  whole  bufinefs  it  is  to  be  in  the 
field,  he  immediately  inquires  the  caufe  :  if  no  fufRcient  caufe  be  given,  he  applies  hi* 
rattan  whip  to  the  (houlders  of  the  Have,  and  oMigcs  him  inflant  v  to  decamp,  it  fick- 
nefs  be  allcdged,  the  negroe  is  immediately  fhut  up  in  the  fick-houfc,  bled,  purged,  and 
kept  on  low  diet,  till  heehi.er  dies  or  gets  into  a  way  of  recovery.  After  having  ex- 
amined the  overfeer  relative  to  the  welfare  of  the  poultry,  hog;,  cattle,  &c.  he  proceeds 
round  ihe  farm,  takes  a  curfory  view  of  the  rice,  corn,  or  indigo  fields,  and  examines 
iato  the  ftate  of  the  fences  and  other  inclofuies  ;  about  the  hour  of  eight,  his  circuit  is 
finhhed,  when,  before  he  alights  at  his  own  door,  a  tribe  or"  young  negroes,  in  the  prj- 
witive  ftate  of  nakednefs,  ruth  out  to  meet  him,  and  receive  the  ho. Te. 

Breakfaft  being  over,  he  again  mounts  a  frefh  horfe,  and  rides  to  the  county  town,  or 
the  hrft  public  houfe  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  talks  politics,  inquires  the  pnee  of 
produce,  makes  bargains,  plays  a  game  at  all-fours,  or  appoints  days  for  horfe  races  or 
boxing  matches;  about  four  o'clock  he  returns,  bringing  with  him  fome  friends  or  ac- 
quaintance to  dinner.  If  the  company  be  lively  or  agreeable,  he  rarely  rifes  fmm  table 
before  fun  fet.  If  it  be  a  wet  evening,  or  the  weather  very  difagreeable,  cards  or  con- 
verfation  employ  him  till  bed  time.  If  it  be  fair  and  no  moonlight,  after  an  early 
fupper,  a  fire  is  kindled  in  a  pan,  and  two  or  three  of  them  fet  out  ftored  with  fome 
bottles  of  brandy,  preceded  by  a  negrce  who  carries  the  fire,  in  order  to  Ihoot  deer  in  the 
•woods,  as  thefe  creatures  are  fo  attracted  by  a  light,  that  they  conftantly  ftand  ftill,  and 
fix  their  eyes  uppn  the  blaze,  bv  the  reflection  of  which  from  the  eye-ball  they  are  eafijy 
dilcovered  and  (hot.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens,  that  tame  cattle  th.-.t  have  been 
turned  into  the  woods  to  range,  are  ki  led  by  niiftake. 

About  midnight  they  return,  according  to  luck,  with  or  without  g:ime  ;  their  Ihins 
and  faces  fadly  fcratched,  and  themfclves  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  put  to  bed.  This  is 
the  general  routine  of  exiften'ce  among  fuch  of  the  Georgians  as  live  in  the  more  retired 
and  woody  parts  of  the  State.  Others  have  their  weekly  focieties,  for  fentimcntaJ  and 
colloquial  amufement ;  as  to  trade  and  bufinef:,  it  is  entirely  managed,  by  overfcers  and 
faci.::. 
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them  a  palatable  food,  and  the  fkins  a  profitable  article  of  com- 
merce. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  rice,  tobacco,  of  which  the  county* 
of  Wilkes  only  exported,  in  1788,  about  three  thoufand  hogfheads, 
indigo,  fago,  lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  ftores,  leather,  deer 
ikins,  fnake  root,  myrtle  and  bees  wax,  corn,  and  live  flock.  The 
planters  and  farmers  raiie  large  flocks  of  cattle,  from  one  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  head,  and  fome  more. 

The  amount  of  exports  in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1791, 
was  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fe- 
venty-two  dollr.rs.  In  return  for  the  enumerated  exports,  are  im- 
ported Weft-India  goods,  teas,  wines,  various  articles  of  cloathing, 
and  dry  goods  of  all  kinds.  From  the  northern  States,  cheefe,  fifh, 
potatoes,  apples,  cycler,  and  fhoes.  The  imports  and  exports  of 
this  State  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah,  which  has  a  fine 
harbour,  and  is  a  place  where  the  principal  commercial  bufinefs  of 
the  State  is  tranfacted.  The  trade  with  the  Indians  in  furs  and  fkins 
was  very  confiderable  before  the  war,  but  has  fince  been  interrupted 
by  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  involved.  The  manufactures  of 
this  Stare  have  hitherto  been  very  inconfiderable,  if  we  except  indigo, 
filk,  and  fago.  The  manner  in  which  the  indigo  is  cultivated  and 
manufactured  is  as  follows  :  the  ground,  which  muft  be  a  flrong  rich 
foil,  is  thrown  into  beds  of  feven  or  eight  feet  wide,  after  having 
been  made  very  mellow,  and  is  then  raked  till  it  is  fully  pulverized : 
the  feed  is  then  fown  in  April,  in  rows  at  ftich  a  diftance  as  conveni- 
ently to  admit  of  hoeing  between  them.  In  July  the  firlt  crop  is  fit  to 
cut,  being  commonly  two  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  it  is  then  thrown  into 
vats  conftrudted  for  the  purpofe,  and  fteeped  about  thirty  hours ;  after 
which,  the  liquor  is  drawn  orF  into  other  vats,  where  it  is  beat,  as 
they  call  it,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown  into  much  fuch  a  flate  of 
agitation  as  cream  is  by  churning.  After  this  procefs,  lime  water  is 
put  into  the  liquor,  which  caufes  the  particles  of  indigo  to  fettle  at 
the  bottom.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  fediment,  which 
is  the  indigo,  is  taken  out  and  fpread  on  cloths,  and  partly  dried  ;  it 
is  then  put  into  boxes  and  prefTed,  and,  while  it  is  yet  foft,  cut  into 
fquare  pieces,  which  are  thrown  into  the  fun  to  dry,  and  then  put 
up  in  calks  for  the  market.  They  have  commonly  three  cuttings  a 
feafon.  A  middling  crop  for  thirty  acres  is  one  thoufand  three  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The 
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The  culture  of  filk  and  the  manufacture  of  fago  are  at  prcfcnt  but 
little  attended  to.  The  people  in  the  lower  part  of  this  State  manu- 
facture none  of  their  own  cloathing  for  themfelves  or  their  negroes ; 
for  almoft  every  article  of  their  wearing  apparel,  as  well  as  for  their 
hufbandry  tools,  they  depend  on  their  merchants,  who  import  them 
from  Great-Britain  and  the  northern  States.  In  the  upper  parts  of 
the  country,  however,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  the  chief  part  of 
their  cloathing  from  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax  j  and  in  general  manu- 
factures are  on  the  incrcale. 

STATE  OF  LITERATURE. 

The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  com- 
mencing on  a  plan  which  affords  the  moft  flattering  profpects.  It 
feems  to  have  been  the  defign  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  as  far  as 
poffih]e,.,to  unite  their  literary  concerns,  and  provide  for  them  in 
common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and  no  part  be  neg- 
lected or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices  and  conten- 
tions, and  consequent  ignorance,  their  infeparable  attendant.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  literature  of  this  State,  like  its  policy,  appears  to 
be  confidered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  lame  manner  fubject  to  com- 
mon and  general  regulations  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The 
charter,  containing  their  prefcnt  fyftem  of  education,  was  pafTed  in 
the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments,  is 
inflituted  in  Louifville,  a  high  and  healthy  part  of  the  country,  near 
the  center  of  the  State.  There  is  alfo  provifion  made  for  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in  the  State,  to  be  iupported  from 
the  fame  funds,  and  confidered  as  parts  and  members  of  the  fame  in- 
ftitution,  under  the  general  fuperintendence  and  direction  of  a  preli- 
dent  and  board  of  truftees,  appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplish- 
ments, from  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  veiled  with  the  culto- 
mary  powers  of  corporations.  The  inftitutions  thus  compofed,  and 
united  is  denominated,  "  The  Univerlity  of  Georgia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intruded  the  direction  of  the 
general  literature  of  the  State,  may  not  be  fo  detached  and  indepen- 
dent, as  not  to  poffefs  the  confidence  of  the  State  ;  and,  in  order  to 
fecure  the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers  of  govern- 
ment, the  governor  and  council,  the  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Af- 
fembly,  and  the  chief  juilice  of  the  State,  are  aflbciated  with  the 

! 

board  of  truftees,  in  fome  of  the   great  and  more  iolemn  duties  of 
their  office,  fuch  as  making  the  laws,  appointing  the  prefident,  fet- 
tling 
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tlintf  the  property,  and  inftitming  academies.  Thus  aiTociated, 
they  are  denominated,  "  The  Senate  of  the  Univerfity,"  and  are  to 
hold  a  ftated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  State 
prefides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  commiffioners  in  each  county,  for 
the  particular  management  and  direction  of  the  acaJemy,  and  the 
other  fchools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  inftructions 
from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  rector  of  each  academy 
is  an.  officer  of  the  univerfity,  to  be  appointed  by  the  prefident,  with 
the  advice  of  the  truftees,  and  commiffioned  under  the  public  feal, 
and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  officers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interefts  of  literature,  and  to  de- 
termine on  the  courfe  of  inflruction  for  the  year,  throughout  the  uni- 
verfity. The  prefident  has  the  general  charge  and  overfight  of 
the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  to  vilit  them,  to  examine  into 
their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  for  the  fupport  of  their  inftitution  are  principally  in 
lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  fifty  thoufand  acres,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  of  the  befl  quality,  and  at  prefent  very  valuable. 
There  are  alfo  nearly  fix  thoufand  pounds  fterling  in  bonds,  houfes 
and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Augufta.  Other  public  property,  to 
the  amount  of  one  thoufand  pounds  in  each  county,  has  been  fet 
apart  for  the  purpofes  of  building  and  furnifhing  thrir  refpedivc 
academies. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The  prefent  conftitution  of  this  State  was  formed  and  efiabliihed 
in  the  year  1789,  and  is  nearly  upon  the  plan  of  the  conilitution  of 
the  United  States. 

INDIANS. 

The  Mufkogee,  or  Creek  Indians,  inhabit  the  middle  part  of  this 
State,  and  are  the  rnoft  numerous  tribe  of  Indians  of  any  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States :  their  whole  number  fome  years  fince 
was  feventeen  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty,  of  which  five  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  fixfy  were  fighting  men.  They  are  compofed 
of  various  tribes,  who,  after  bloody  wars,  thought  it  good  policy  to 
unite  and  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  Chaftavvs,  Sic.  They  con- 
iiit  of  the  Appalachies,  Alibamas,  Abecas,  Cawittaws,  Coofas,  Con- 
fhacks,  Coofactees,  Chacfihoomas,  Natchez,  Oconies,  Oakmulgies, 
Okoboys,    Pakanas,    Taenfas,    Talepoofas,  Weetumkas,  and  fome 
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ethers.  Their  union  has  rendered  them  vicloriom  over  the  Chac- 
iaws,  and  formidable  to  all  the  nations  around  them.  They  are  a 
well-made,  expert,  hardy,  fagacious,  politic  people,  extremely 
jealous  of  their  rights,  and  averfe  to  parting  with  their  lands.  Th^y 
have  abundance  of  tame  cattle  and  Avine,  turkeys,  duck:;,  and  other 
poultry;  they  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  cabbage,  melons,  and  have  plenty  of  peaches,  plums,  grapes* 
ftrawbernes,  and  other  fruits.  They  are  faithful  friends,  but  inve- 
terate enemies  ;  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  and  honeft  and  fair  in  their 
dealings.  No  nation  has  a  more  contemptible  opinion  of  the  white 
men's  faith  in  general  than  thefe  people,  yet  they  place  great  confi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  and  wifll  to  agree  with  them  upon  a 
permanent  boundary,  over  which  the  foul  hern  States  fliall  not 
trefpafs. 

The  country  which  they  claim  is  bounded  northward  by  about 
the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  and  extends  from  the  Tombeckbee,  or 
Mobile  river,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  though  they  have  ceded  a  part 
of  this  tract  on  the  fea  coaft,  by  different  treaties,  to  the  State  of 
Georgia.  Their  principal  towns  lie  in  latitude  32°,  and  longitude 
1 1°  20'  from  Philadelphia.  They  are  fettled  in  a  billy  but  not 
mountainous  country  ;  the  foil  is  fruitful  in  a  high  degree,  and  well 
watered,  abounding  in  creeks  a'nd  rivulets,  from  whence  they  are 
Called  the  Creek  Indians.* 

The  Chac~raws,  or  flat  heads,  inhabit  a  very  fine  and  extenfive  tract 
of  hilly  country,  with  large  and  fertile  plains  intervening,  between 
the  Alabama  and  Miffiffippi  rivers,  in  the  weftern  part  of  this  State. 
The  nation  had,  not  many  years  ago,  forty-three  towns  and  villages, 
m  three  divifions,  containing  twelve  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  fouls,  of  which  four  thoufand  and  forty-one  were  fights 
:ng  men. 

The  Chickafaws  are  fettled  on  the  head  branches  of  the  Tom- 
'beckbee,   Mobile,  and  Yazoo  rivers,  in  the  north-weft  corner  of  the 

*  General  WGillivray,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  C.ceks,  is  a  half-blooded  Indian, 
his  mother  being  a  woman  of  high  rank,  in  the  Creek  nation .  He  was  fo  highly  ef- 
tcemed  among  them,  that  they  in  a  formal  manner  e!e«fted  him  their  fovereign,  and 
vefted  him  wifh  confiderabte  powers.  He  has  feveial  fitters  married  to  leading  men 
among  the  Creeks.  This  gentleman  would  gladly  have  rcmaiacd  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  having  ferved  under  the  Bririih  during  the  late  war,  his  property  in  Georgia, 
■which  was  confiderabie,  was  confifcated.  This  ciicumfhnce  induced  him  to  retire 
among  his  friends  the  Creeks,  fince  which  he  has  been  an  :  clive  and  zealous  partifan  ia 
intercfts  and  police. 

3  State. 


2$0  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION,    &C. 

State.  Their  country  is  an  extenfive  plain,  tolerably  well  watered 
from  fprings,  and  of  a  pretty  good  foil.  They  have  feven  towns,  the 
central  one  of  which  is  in  latitude  34.0  23',  and  longitude  140  30' 
weft.  The  number  of  fouls  in  this  nation  have  been  formerly  reck- 
oned at  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-five,  of  which  five 
hundred  and  fcventy-five  were  fighting  men. 


WE  have  now  with  candour  and  a  fincere  attachment  to  trutf^ 
tketched  the  hiftory  of  the  feveral  States  in  the  federal  union.  In  order 
to  keep  within  the  bounds  profcribed  in  the  plan  firft  propofed,  the 
accounts  are  rcitrained  as  far  as  poffible  to  thofe  fubjetf  s  which  we 
considered  of  the  greateft  importance,  and  we  have  aimed  fo  to  arrange 
the  various  fubjects  as  we  truft  will  afford  a  fatisfactory  anfwer  to  every 
queftion  which  the  European  inquirer  may  put  refpefting  the  go- 
vernment, commerce,  foeiety,  learning,  &c.  of  the  United  States. 
To  have  entered  into  a  minute  detail  of  every  obje&thatprefented  itfelf 
to  our  view  would  have  been  comparatively  ufelefs*  it  might  have 
gratified  the  curiofity  of  a  few,  but  the  benefits  would  have  been  com- 
paratively fmall  to  the  public.  To  this  we  may  add;  that  many  of  the 
fcenes  would  have  been  fliifting  while  under  defcriptlon,  and  the  cb- 
jec~t  in  itfelf  impracticable  with  refpett  to  fofne  of  the  States.  In  fur- 
ther purfuing  our  plan,  we  (hall  endeavour, 

lit.  To  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  advantages  which  America 
pofiefTesover  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 

ad.  What  the  advantages  and  profpects  are  which  an  European 
fettler  has  prefented  to  his  view.  Under  this  latter  head  we  fhall  aim 
to  convey  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  that  may  prove  advanta- 
geous in  the  paflage  to,  or  on  the  arrival  at,  what  we  muft  call  .1 
LAND  OF  LIBERTY, 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  VALUE  of  the  WESTJND 


*rs,  viz. 


YE  ARS, 

[698 

[699 

JOO 

701 

JOZ 

7°3 
[705 

706 

707 

708 

7°9 

710 

[711 

71* 

713 

'7*4 

7i5 
716 

7*7 

7:8 
719 
720 
721 
722 
1723 
724 
725 
1726 
727 
728 


VALUE. 

£-629>S33 
586,255 

824,246 
738,601 
476,168 
626,488 
489,906 
706,574 

53774+ 
604,889 
592,750 
645,689 
780,505 
556,198 
648,190 
762,248 

843>39° 
999,412 

1,104,188 

1,204,057 

896,03 1 

875.358 
1,117,576 

852,529 
1,015,617 
1,087,254 
1,160,568 
I»359»l85 
1,222,51 1 

J*°39>Sl3 

1,498,023 


YE'  VALUE. 

7^.I,86l,668 

73  1,953,622 
73  1,762,406 
73   2,254,231 

73  »,301»55a 

73  2,196,549 

73  2,704,114 

73  2,690,673 

73  2,942717  , 

73  2,686,714 

73  2,110,026 

74  2>979>378 
74  3>53°>°8* 
74  2,902,407 

74  3»574»7°* 
74    3,688,795 

74  3'34o»949 
74    2,840,802 

74  3»°59»9** 
74    2,836,489 

74  2,612,236 
75'  2,023,546 

75  2,612,910 
75  2,820,387 

75-  3»53r.7°5 

75-  4,400,956 

75  3,484,025 

75'  3*758,087 

75:  4>3°7>866 

75:  2,Wh301 
ISj   3,854,204 . 


Number    1. 


An  ACCOUNT  of  the  VALUE  of  the  WEST-INDIA  IMPORTS, 

according  to  the  Cuftom-Houfe  Prices,  imported  in  th 

e  following  Years,  viz. 

YE  ARS.                                                                       VALM. 

YEARS.                                                                        VALUE. 

.    YEARS.                                                                              VALUE. 

1698 

/"■6*9>533 

'7*9  ,                    .             .         £.1,515,421 

»76°           •          •            .        A1.86x.668 

1699 

586,255 

1730 

1,571,608 

1761 

1,953,622 

I7OO 

>               824,246 

'73' 

.              1,310,580 

1762 

1,762,406 

I70I 

.     .          738,601 

'73* 

1,315,458 

'763 

2>*54>23' 

170* 

476,168 

'733 

•              1,618,013 

1764 

2,39',55* 

n°3 

626,488 

1734        . 

•             ,1,141,068 

1765 

2,196,549 

1704. 

489,906 

'735 

.              1,460,609 

1766 

2,704,114 

1705 

706,574 

1736 

M23>°39 

1767 

2,690,673 

1706 

537,744 

1737 

946,423 

1768 

2,942,717 

1707 

604,889 

'738 

1,475,910 

1769 

2,686,714 

1708 

592,750 

'739 

1,566,838 

1770 

2,1 10,026 

1709 

645,689 

1740 

•             1,185,107 

'77' 

*>979>378 

1710 

780,505 

1741 

>             1,402,986 

1772 

3,530,082 

1 7 1 1         . 

556,198 

1742 

1,309,886 

'773 

.             2,902,407 

1712         . 

648,190 

'743 

1,404,610 

'774 

3,574,70* 

1713 

762,248 

1744 

•             1,156,952 

'775 

3,688,795 

1714 

843.390 

■74? 

'       1,024,097 

'7/6 

3.34o,949 

1715 

999,412 

1746 

1,148,124 

'777 

2,840,802 

1716 

1,104,188 

'747 

>                941,116 

1778 

3,059,922 

1717 

1,204,057 

1748 

•             1,615,122 

'779 

2,836,489 

1718         . 

896,031 

■749 

1,478,075 

1780 

2,612,236 

1719 

875,358 

1750 

i.5I4)45* 

1781 

2,023,546 

1710 

1,117,576 

1751 

',444-77? 

1782 

2,612,910 

1721         . 

852,529 

1752 

1,428,824 

'783 

2,820,387 

17ZS         , 

1,015,617 

■'753 

1.838,137 

1784 

3.53',7°S 

'7*3 

1,087,254 

'754 

1,462,601 

1785 

4,400,956 

1724 

1,160,568 

'755 

1,867,256 

1786 

3,484,025 

1725 
1726 

'.359. '85 

1756 

1,687,177 

1787 

3.758,087 

1,222,51 1 

1757   ' 

1,906,147 

1788 

4,307,866 

1727 

'»«39>5'3 

1758 

1,858,425 

1789 

3,9  '7,3°' 

'7*8            .                                       r,4p8,023 

1759 

1,833,646 

1790 

3,854,204 

Number  II. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  QtJANTITl'  of  BRITISH  PLANTATION  SUGAR  imported  into  England,  between  the  5th  of  January,   1699,  and  the 
5th  of  January,  1755,  and  thereafter,  into  Great-Britain,  to  the  5th  of  January,   1772. 


An  ACCOUNT,  for  the  fame  Periods,  of  the  QUANTITY  of  RAW  and  REFINED  SUGARS  exported,  diftinguifhing  each  Year, 

and  the  Raw  from  the  Refined. 


YEARS. 

trapoi 

ted. 

Raw  togar  export. 
QU A  N  T  ITY. 

Refilled  tug.\r  c\por. 

YEARS. 

Imp, 

rtal. 

•   Raw  rugar  export. 

Refined  fugar  cxpnr. 
QVJANTIT  Y. 

QUANT 

ITY. 

QUANTITY. 

QUANTITY. 

QUANTITY. 

nut.     q 

rs.  lb. 

csut.     qrs.  lb. 

civt.     qrs.  lb. 

ClX't. 

jrs.  a. 

tnut.     Q 

rs.  lb. 

CWt.   qr 

.  a. 

1699      -      - 

427-573 

225 

182,325       2       4 

14,302      O    20 

1736      -      - 

877.59' 

0   24 

58,569 

3  26 

19,706 

2  24 

17CO      -      - 

4.89,326 

'     7 

165,391        3     l6 

17,644   '  2    23 

«737    -    " 

550,900 

I    10 

40,779 

3   '7 

11  >33' 

3     6 

1 70 1       -      - 

435.465 

1  21 

»33>9'7     3   » 

3.475       117 

1738   -    - 

864,252 

I      0 

49,437 

1     6 

9.197 

1  23 

1702      -      - 

250,062 

3     6 

45,036     t     5 

2.908       2    24       I 

'739     "     " 

951.073 

3     4 

63, '49 

0     3 

15,881 

2   10 

I  JOT     -     - 

.7*4     -     - 

408,914 

0     1 

84,016     2  16 

62  1        1     25 

1740     -     - 

7c6.9  +  7 

0     S 

^7, '44 

2   16 

1 5,046 

1     9 

J  15,837 

2   12 

133,713     1     S 

1,339    0  15 

1741     -     • 

886,124 

1     0 

68,450 

0     3 

'9.449 

3  '5 

170;     -     - 

37°»'57 

'     7 

71,822     1     7 

690    3   18 

1742     -     - 

731,410 

3   " 

50,23 1 

0  10 

12,599 

3  24 

1706     -     - 

335-373 

3     3 

107,217     0  16 

1,846    2.  23 

'743     -     ■ 

s95.'34 

1  26 

151,126 

3   " 

26,624 

3   '4 

1707     -     - 

388,267 

3  20 

131,832    2  25 

2,156    2  13 

'744     -    * 

7*4,4" 

2   14 

58,198 

0  19 

17,687 

0     2 

1708     -     - 

377.107 

2  11 

64,180     3     6 

2,365     1   18 

'745     '     - 

655'  '99 

3    0 

78,344 

3     9 

17,689 

0  1 1 

1709     -     - 

397.570 

3   IZ 

74-377    3  23 

924    0  18 

1746     -     - 

7  53>472 

1   19 

92,826 

2  22 

13,616 

3  27 

1 7 10     -.     - 

507,662 

1  21 

117,075     2     5 

2,146    2  21 

'747     -     ■ 

608,458 

2  14 

51.935 

1  '5 

10, 1 1 1 

0     : 

1711      -     - 

366>394 

1  26 

S2,I42       2    24 

1,800    2  16 

1748     -     • 

982,588 

2   '3 

n  s.r-7 

i   11 

io,Soi 

3  2I 

1712     -     - 

423>54' 

0     1 

119,567     i     8 

8,579    2  18 

1749     -     ■ 

933i*7* 

3    9 

127,921 

1     0 

30,92s 

2     2 

1 7 13     -     - 

503,528 

1     8 

184,609     0  12 

3.493     »   IO    ' 

1750     -     ■ 

9 '5.344 

2     5 

107,96+ 

0  22 

21,846 

3   '5 

'7'4     -     - 

512,221 

1     0 

158,996     3     6 

3'482     3     5     i 

'75'     *    ■ 

825,9^6 

2     0 

43,769 

3     6 

22,325 

2  15 

1715     -     - 

617,414 

3   " 

'43.337     1   13 

4,481     3  14 

1752     - 

82;, 12  1 

1   16 

35,712 

2   16 

13,508 

3  20 

1716     -     - 

6S4.759 

2     16 

161,941     3     3 

4.549     0     ' 

'7  53     - 

l,l  14,084 

3  26 

55,687 

2     6 

11,224 

3 

1717     -     • 

763.'75 

3   '4 

290,179     2   11 

9,99?     0     2 

•'754     - 

859,  '3' 

2  12 

42.S1S 

2   17 

12,298 

1   '5 

1718     -     - 

566,885 

0     1 

1*4,375     '  '3 

13,188     1     9 

1755     " 

1,202,679 

3    '4 

1  10,85  ? 

0  26 

14.564 

2     1 

1719     -     - 

544,634 

0  25 

167,622    0  20 

3,644     2  19 

1756     - 

1,051,265 

3     <> 

206,5-56 

2     0 

■    30,017 

3     2! 

1720     -     - 

706,385 

3  20 

121,778    0    9 

3,106     3     7 

'757     - 

1,230,843 

0  20 

70,62  5 

0     9 

16,758 

0  «3 

1721     -     - 

497,611 

0  21 

66,743     3  11 

3,786     2  25 

,758     - 

1,145,628 

2     ? 

220,824 

3   '  + 

62,77 1 

3    0 

1722     -     ■ 

616,941 

0-    9 

83,609    2     5 

5,245     2     2 

'7  59     - 

1,199,682 

2  26 

'74.3  34 

0     9 

107,626 

1723     -     ■ 

660,766 

2     9 

63>479     >     7 

4.914     2   12 

1760     - 

i.374.72o 

2     5 

i  +  -?,6S^ 

123 

58,650 

3  '8! 

!7U     - 

729>'33 

2  '3 

110,088     1   11 

S,i77     2    '9 

.76.     - 

■  ',49>>3'7 

3   16 

393.3 2  4 

0    [3 

108,891 

'     7 

172;     - 

851,952 

2  2; 

147,408     2     1 

6,293     3     5 

1762     - 

-   ',444,58' 

'      4 

,22.2;< 

2     7 

87,033 

2     2  ' 

1726     • 

668,346 

1     9 

146,915     3  22 

8,414     2     7 

'76?     - 

-   ',732>'74 

1      5 

415,199 

3  22 

104,514 

3  '9 

:727     • 

645,158 

0     1 

1 12,699     3  21 

11,073     3     1 

1     '764     - 

■   1,  +88,079 

0    is 

'97>579 

b  25 

176. 502 

3  2;- 

1728     - 

972,240 

0     1 

210,320     3  23 

29,134     1     4 

■  1765-   " 

-   1,227,1  59 

3   »8 

'49.1*5 

'     5 

1 14.85'  • 

2     c 

17*9     -     ■ 

994,761 

3  24 

158,746     2   13 

13,686     1     2 

1 766     - 

-   1,522,7 ,2 

2   19 

129,236 

2     4 

.    27,6=2 

0  10 

1730     - 

1,02.^,078 

2     3 

167,980     1   12 

•   '4>538     °  *9 

1767     - 

-   1,538,834 

209,533 

_.  ~A0 

I      12 

'   25 

3559*8 

1731     - 

•      818,277 

1    12 

95,83a     0     1 

21,077     a  2'' 

176S     - 

-   1,651,51a 

2   14 

227,193 

3  2  1 

39,»73 

2     .- 

»73*       ' 

822,844 

3   '5 

121,904  .  3   18 

16,51 1     3   18 

1769     - 

1,52  ^,070 

0     5 

216,  (8+ 

0     0 

34.°4' 

a  10 

■733     - 

■  1,001,784 

2     0 

102,274     0     5 

27,008     2     5 

1770    - 

■  1,818,229 

'  23 

'99,738 

1     9 

4..6J9 

1    ig 

'714     " 

•      e95>679 

3     9 

44,932     0    8 

13,275     0  26 

1771     - 

■   1,492,096 

2  24 

195,859 

1     1 

55,210 

0  1  j 

'73?     ' 

903,634 

2  22 

69,899     2  25 

2  1 ,070       !        O 

' 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  QUANTITY  of  BRITJ9,  and  th? 

5th  of  January,  17 


An  ACCOUNT,  for  the  fame  Periods,  ofear, 


YEARS. 

lmpor 

ted. 

Raw  fugar 

— — >   ■             ^ — • 

c-xpoicd  fugar  c.xpor. 

QUANT 

ITY. 

QUANTITY^ANTITY. 

CWt>      q 

rs.  lb. 

csut.     qrs.  fct.  qrs.     lb. 

1699      - 

-        427,573 

225 

182,325 

2     ^706      2    24 

170O      - 

-        489,326 

1     7 

I6&391 

3  i33 l     3     6 

1701 

-        435,465 

1  21 

x33>9i7 

3   V97'   *  23 

1702      - 

259,062 

3     6 

45,036 

i    ^881     2   10 

1 203       - 

"        408,914 

0     1 

84,016 

2  2,046      x     g 

176+      - 

-      3 1 5»837 

2  12 

133,7I3 

1    ,449     3   x5 

T705       - 

-      370,157 

1     7 

71,822 

1    ,599     3  24 

1706       - 

-     335,873 

3     3 

107,217 

0  1,624     3   14 

1707       - 

-     388,267 

3  z6 

131,832 

2  5,687     0     2 

I708      - 

-     377,^7 

2  11 

64,180 

0    ,689     0   1 1 

1709      - 

-      397,57° 

3  12 

74,377 

3  j,6  16    3  27 

171O      - 

507,662 

1  21 

117,075 

2,111     0     1 

I7II       - 

-      366'394 

1  26 

82,142 

2    3,801       3    21 

1713      - 

-      423,541 

0     1 

119,567 

1     ',92S       2       2 

1713      - 

-      5°3,528 

1     8 

184,609 

O     ,846       3    15 

17T4     - 

512,221 

3     ° 

158,996 

3    ,325     2   15 

1715       - 

-      617,414 

3   JI 

1 43,33  7 

1    1,508     3  20 

I7I6       - 

-      684,759 

2  16 

161,941 

3    >22i    3     7 

1717       - 

-      763,I75 

3  l\ 

290,179 

2    ,298     1    15 

I7l3       - 

-      566,885 

0     1 

1 24,3  7  5 

1   h364     2     1 

I719       - 

-      544,634 

0.  25 

167,622 

0  i>,oi7     3     2 

1720       - 

-      706,3B5 

3  20 

121,778 

0  5,758     0  23I 

1721        - 

-      497,6n 

0  21 

66,743 

3   ',77^     3     0 

I7Z2       - 

616,941 

0     9 

83,609 

2   -,626     2   10 

*723     - 

660,766 

2.    9 

63,479 

1   3,650     3   18 

1724    - 

-      729>J33 

2   13 

110,088 

1   5,891      1     7 

1725     - 

-      851,952 

2  25 

147,408 

2  7,033     2  23 

1726    - 

-      668,346 

1     9 

146,915 

3  ?,5Z4     3   *9 

1727      - 

-     645^58 

0     1 

1 12,699 

2  6,302     3  2" 

1728      - 

-     972,240 

0     1 

210,320 

3  P-/851.   2     0 

1729     - 

-      994,761 

3  24 

1 58,746 

z  7,602     0  10 

17^0     - 

-  1,024,078 

2     3 

167,980 

x      5,968        I     12 

t73i     - 

-      818,277 

1    12 

95,832 

O    9,273        2     27 

.1732    - 

822,844 

3   15 

121,904 

~       4;  O4  I            2       It) 

'733     - 

-  1,001,784 

2     0 

102,274 

b  3,609    I  10 
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-      695,679 

3     9 

44,932 

0     £,2lO       O     17 

i2i5     " 

-      903»634 

2  22 

69,899 

2 

| 

POLYMETRIC  TABLE  of  AMERICA, 

CORRECTED    AND    IMPROVED, 
Shewing  the  Distances  between  the  Principal  Towns. 


N.  B.  The  dlftance  in  Britilh  miles,  between  two  places,  is  found  in  the  fmall 
fquare  at  the  interfection  of  the  lines,  drawn  both  ways,  from  tbofc  places  ; 
as  for  example,  rbe  diflance  from  Bojion  to  WtUicmJbwgh  659  miles;  from 
Charkjion  to  Quebec  1396  miles 


Montreal,  ] 

New  Berk,  S< 

Newcaftle,   Delaware  C 

Newhavcn,  ConnccTici 

Newport,  Rhode-Ifland     1 

New-York      170 

Falls  of  Niagara,  Province  of  Quebec     571    595    5 

Ofwego,  New- York 

Pens  a  co  la,  Weft-Florida 


Philadelphia,  Pcnnfylvania 
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St.  Aucustine,  Eaft -Florida 
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tUL, Y JVlil.  1  K1C    IAdIvH.  of   /\iVirLKl^/\, 

CORRECTED    AND    IMPROVED, 
Shewing  the  Distances  between  the  Principal  Towns. 
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estown,  South-Carolina 

fquare   at  the   interferon   of  the  lines,  drawn   both  ways,  from   thofe  places  ;                                                                                             *-ro\ 
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A  TABLE  OF  DISTANCES 

BETWEEN 

PITTSUURGH  AND  THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO. 
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An  ACCOUNT  of  the  TOTAL  C 


1772  .  . 

J773    •    • 
1774    .   . 

*775    •   • 
Total  .   .   . 

Average  .    . 

Quantity  of  Britifh  Planta- 
tion Sugar  imported. 

cnut,             qrs.     lb . 
1,786,045       O       I 
1,762,387       3     15 
2,015,911        I     15 

2,002,224    3     8 

7,566,569    0  11 

1,891,642     1     3 

The  following  fhevvs  the  A 


Imported— RAW  SUGAR  on  an 
Exported— RAW  and  REFINED 


GROSS  DUTIES  received  i: 

Deduct  Drawbacks  .    . 

Bounties    .    .   .    . 


Net  Produce 


Number  III. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  TOTAL  QUANTITY  of  SUGAR  imported  from  the  Britifh  Weft-India  Inlands  into  Great-Britain,  in  the  undermentioned  Years  ;  alfo  an  ACCOUNT,  for  the  fame  Periods,    of  the  QUANTITY  of  RAW  and  REFINED  SUGARS  exported 

from  Great  Britain,  diftinguifhing  the  Quantity  exported  to  Ireland,  and  other  Farts  of  the  Ejnpire,  from  the  Quantity  exported  to  foreign  Parts. 


1771  .  . 

'773    •    • 
'774    •    • 
'775    •    • 

Total  .    .    . 
Average  .   . 

Quantity  of  Eiilifh  Planta- 
tion Sugar  imported. 

Raw  Sugar  exported   to  Ire- 
land and  other  Parts  ot  tlie 
Empire. 

Refined    Sugar   exported   to 
Ireland  and  other  Parts  ol 
the  Empiie. 

Raw  Sugar  exported  to  fo- 
reign Parti. 

Refined   Suear    exported    to 
foreign  Pans.    . 

1,786,045     0     I 
1,762,387      3    15 
2,015,911      '    '5 
2,002,224       3       8 

172,269      2       5 

1^4,252    2  17 

211,304       I    25 
255,686       2     16 

27,623      3   23 

23,77'     3  '7 
28,139    3  z5 
»3'°34    3  2& 

1,391       2    26 
3.397       '       2 

11,950     0     a. 
89,325    3  12 

3,677      O      O 

5.772    0    9 

5.949     0   '7 

46,755     3  22 

7,566,569   0  II 

823,513       I        7 

102,570    3     7 

105,064    3  14 

62,15+    020 

1,801,642      •     3 

205,878     i     8 

25,642     22  3 

26,266    0  24      - 

'5V538    >     5 

Tlie  following  (liens  the  ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  of  Great-Bri 
above  mentioned,  viz. 


1  Average  of  the  four  Years 


rm/erW—RAW  SUGAR  on  an  Average  as  above 

Exported—  RAW  and  REFINED,  the  latter  reduced  to  Raw  . 


,891,642 
286,572 


Total  of  home  confumption        ij6o5,c 


7,  being  equal  to  1 14,648  hhds.  of  14  c 


1787  .  . 

178s  .  . 

t789    .    . 
1790    .    . 

Total  .    .    . 

Average  .    . 

Quantity  of  Rruilh  Planta- 
tion Sugar  imported. 

Raw  Sugar  exported  to  Ire- 
land rmej  other  P.rti  of  the 

rtefincd    Su^ar    expoitcd    to 
Ireland  and  othe.  Pari,  of1 
the.  Empire. 

Raw  Sugar  exported  to  fo- 
reign Parts. 

Refined   Sugar   exported  to 

nil.            jr..  lb. 
1,926,121      0      3 

1,935,223      z   2  1 

.,S82,oo5     0  .7 

rwt.           jfl.  lb. 
ICj6,6$6      3    20 
138,681       3     19 
149,351       2      O 
.127,104       I       3 

nut.       vi.    lb. 
24,261      2     0 
17,150     3     9 
20,506      .    ..7 
13,968      1    17 

t..«.         jr..  lb. 

».779     1  16 
6,575    0  20 
4.4°'     3  '5 
15,011     2  .5 

MVf.         ,,...  //.. 

5^.473     3   '9 
58,250     2     6 
118,033     1  22 
105,892     2     . 

7,809,049    3  25 

611,774      2    14 

75,887     0    ,5 

28,828    0  10 

334,650     1  20 

1,052,262   1  27 

152,243       2    17 

18,971      3     4 

7,207     0     es 

83,662     2   12 

The  following  fliews  the  ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  of  Great-Britain, 
above  mentioned,  viz. 


1  Average  of  the  four  Yea 


Imported— RAW  SUGAR  on  an  average  as  above 1,952,262 

Exported—  RAW  and  REFINED,  the  latter  reduced  to  Raw    .       296,996 

Total  of  home  confumption         1,655,266 


16,  being  equal  to  118,233  hhds.  of  14  cwt. 


GROSS  DUTIES  received  in  1787 1,188,083 

Deduct  Drawbacks 122,973     7   11 

Bounties 93*3° '   '4     3 

,16,275 

Net  Produce 971,807 


DUTIES. 

(■       > 

GROSS  DUTIES  received  in  1788       ',273,920  1 

Deduce  Drawbacks 89,461   19  10 

Bounties    ........    113,499  18  11 

. —  202,961    1 

Net  Produce •.,..,..    1,070,958 


£■  '•  ■'■ 

GROSS  DUTIES  received  in  1789 ','94,9'S  *  7 

Deduct*  Drawbacks 99,808   19  10J 

Bounties '83,758   17     3 

! ^83,567  17  ij 

Net  Produce 9", 347  5  5i 


.    -  Number  iV. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  QUANTITY  and  VALUE  of  all  GOODS  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  Weft-Indiesi  for  the  Years  1790,  1791,  and  179a. 
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2025 

3494 

■799S 

1,84 

■371 

I2l6l 

39030 

68302  10    0 

Beer         -           -           E.j"i< 

"  ! 

446 

36.     0    c 

.64 

288" 

S92 

446    0    0 

44 

513 

316 

883 

441   10     0 

Bread          -          Cut.  i<t.  ibi 

91    0  14 

64    0     0 

500    0  14 

46    0    0 

379  2  0 

.093  3     0 

656     5    0 

74  3  ° 

113     0     0 

958    2  21 

28     0     0 

.655       2    2, 

993     =     3 

77     3     0 

40     0     0 

48    0    0      3c 

73°     ■     6 

1530   2  18 

91S    6    0 

Bullion         .        -        Ountei 

I50 

45    0    0 

Banef 

132S     1     7 

1898      1    !1 

9811     1  14 

311     0     o 

374»     «     7 

419     I   2' 

4374  3  »i 

22897  0    7 

48656     0     c 

1266  0  7 

3655       2    24 

8812     1     7 

4583     3  21 

7296     0  14 

57375    0    0 

■437     3   11 

3°57     3     3 

11996     3  »3 

6220     2    c 

283       I    22 

7479     ■     4 

30480   3   7 

C4771    0    0 

Cj      1           -         Ctut.jrt.lil 

36,    021 

!!•  ,1    ° 

98     0     0 

204    0    0 

85     0     0 

504  2  0 

2072  3  21 

3S69  .2     0 

456      2      0 

1146.2     0 

291     0    c 

320     0     0 

570     ■     7 

3234      I    21 

398     2   10 

549     0     0 

1751     0     « 

329    0    c 

216       3       4 

1500     0     0 

4745   '  " 

8858     5     8 

Dtt.  Path 

150 

123      4 

128      4 

Cbede           -            Ctrl.  on.  Ibi 

13     3   '4 

0,     1     7 

42   1  7 

126   3     c 

.      104      I      7 

600 

100     3     c 

5     0     c 

44     3  *5 

156     2  25 

234  15    c 

Cordage          -         Cut.  on.  lb, 

4:     0     0 

60        Q       O 

224     0     c 

546      I    14 

764  18    0 

170     0     0 

39=     1     4 

582     I     4 

815     3    0 

2    3'i 

3     0     0 

_-      BeW          .        Banth 

%  J  Oars        -            B*;<1, 

6 

4i 

7 

440 

98 

98 

61     5     c 

971 

606   17     0 

106; 

192 

573 

480 

3S2, 

1432   17     6 

2253 

556 

242 

601J 

3719 

1394  12     6 

3'5 

500 

391 

669 

2336J 

4211 

1579     2     6 

u    *=*     -      I*"': 

3  = 

19     4     0 

3 

1   16     0 

55 

5' 

33   "i     0 

lllta:        -        Battel. 

240 

371 

500  17     0 

300 

15320 

34» 

16086 

2010   15     0 

51 

7*4 

35122 

35898 

4487     5     0 

5»7 

,64 

2031 

253  17     6 

75° 

1613 

537   13     4 

602 

200  13     4 

2198 

642 

161 

3001 

1000     6     S 

3     1     0 

3   3     0 

3     8     9 

"5     3     9 

-        lV«ra,',. 
=  J  L>;       -       Cw.on.tbi. 
—   t- Salmon          -      7  '    .  rri 

s4 

>!3t 

30 

474 

O4S 

367 

'318. 

.258 

1258    0    0 

75 

2'64o 

9 

406S 

5    2    c 

3     3     0 

8      ;   20 

5'   3.   7 

15S     5     0 

5*1   iS 

11     1    14 

41     I     5 

123     0     0 

2     2  iS 

35     3    ■! 

5     '  21 

25     3  »S 

213     0    0 

iS     3    e 

4     1 

C     4} 

5    ° 

492     0     0 

4$ 

5 

:o     3 

57     6 

9     4i 

'     5 

1     5 

4     '{ 

28    3 

336     0    0 

Fiiivl         -         -           Kmfl 

80 

80 

16    0    c 

140 

700 

300 

JVa 

AW 

=  l  w«    "  -       -    r...«t 

10} 

31   10     0 

7901 

4824 

12726 

7!9= 

75  0  0 

88  79 

43  5« 

>53"7 

153     0    0 

z.6   19     t 

?   .6     c 

148     3     0 

474  18    0 

474  18     0 

36    10     0 

659     9     6 

659     9     6 

577  10    8 

32   10     0 

7^3     7     3 

GioTrt            -             -              Porr, 

Groceries,  frcall  parcels       Td/. 

3    0  "0 

z 

i<6 

S   10     0 

Z 

z 

~ 

z 

36 

192 

28   16     0 

.To 

3  =  4 

,;!,8  c 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I.Z7  0 

2916 

437     8     0 

.464 

1Z6     0 

55  11     0 

"— 

— 

— 2 

— 

20     9     u 

2664 

81     0     7 

hi  '0  - 

,  --             .       jw/,. 

8 

S 

5° 

ttdt   -    r'ji/. 

22  13     0 

084 

260 

.1   17     6 

385o    0 

40    0     0 

40  0  0 

:  (,._     .     -     Cm  ri.ttt. 

3  ZHorfe       - 

z 

z 

z 

Z 

z 

z 

z 

— 

- 

- 

- 

H  ° 

73    0     r> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

73     0     0 

94  16     0 
600 

Kir  P~*ier     - 

13     0     7 

600 

'?_°   ° 

z 

■_"  ° 

— 

- 

._,,, 

3S  .    .4 

57   11     3 

131     3  11 

- 

z 

300 

- 

2S   0   0 

199     r  zi 

=  99     3     ' 

"    0    0 

14     0     0 

344    0    0 

- 

z 

z 

~ 

153     2  .3 

5,i     0  "o 

735 , 0 

Cwf  ;-'  .  .'/ 

S  \     0 

S°o 

" 

~ 

0    0  14 

c. 

ncd  fcrward 

1090 
8     2  14 

£■ 

274     0     0 
12   18     , 

3~    ., 

36 

519 

54    0     7 

-    . 

- 

- 

- 

24 

979 
87     2     0 

I- 

244  15    0 
130  10    0 

131641    4  11 

21     0    0 

434 

6^4 

. 

— 

— 

_ 

27     1   14 

1068 
•48     I   14 

£■ 

72 11 3 

13"""  °  ! 

55354  9  ■ 

Denominations. 


Ale 

Aquavits 
6  J  Hams 

qq  "}_  Flitches 
Beef 
Beer 
Bread 
Bullion 
Butter 
Candles 
Cards,  Play in 
Cheele 
Cordage 
Cyder       - 
Barley- 
cans 


Barrels 

-   Gallons 

ClVt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Flitches 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ciut.  qrs:  lbs, 

Ounces, 


Ciut. 


lbs 


Joan 
Bea, 
,   Oat! 


Peafe 

Wheat 
if  New 

£  l  ou     - 

Feathers 

{Herrings 
Ling       - 
Salmon 
Flannel 
Fuftians 

-    ,  Cafes 
J3  i  Drinking 
O   "■  Ware 
Gloves 

Groceries,  fmall  parcels 
^  /Thread 
X  \  Small  parcels     - 

X  2Horfc 
Hair  Powder 
Hardware 
Hats 
Hogs  Laid 


Ciut.  qi  S.  lbs 

g         Dox.  Packs 

Cixit.  qrs.  lbs 

Ciut.  qrs.  lbs 

Tuns,  kids,  galls 

Barrels 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels 

Barrels 

raids. 

Yards- 

.   Cwt.  qrs  lbs. 

Barrels. 

Ciut.  qrs.  lbs. 

Tuns,  trs. 

Yards 

Yards 

No. 

Numb. 

-      Value. 

Fairs. 

Val. 

Poinds. 

Value. 

Ciut.  qrs.  lbs. 

Ciut.  qrs,  lbs. 

Ciut.  qrs.  lbs. 

-        Value. 

Numb. 

Ciut.  qrs.  lbs 


Year  ending  Lady 


144     3   21 
5* 
3^3 
12  \ 
92     o   14 

132S     1     7 
226     2     o 

13     3  14 

4?     o     o 


1065 

ll 

300 
750 

84 

52c 
18     3 


7902 
216  19     a 

300 


1307 

450 
820 


28c6| 

64     o     o 

:8g8     1   21 
363     o  21 


120 

720 

3  3     0 

330 

4  1 


9160 

8 
1   16     0 

6     o     c 

500 


120 

35°     l 

102 
15012 

446 
500     o  14 

>8 1 1     1  14 

590     1  o 

150 

69     2  7 

60     o  o 

6 

192 
io| 

15320 

143 

5801 

IS       2       O 

6     4l 

80 
296 

4824 
248     3     o 
156 
8100 

22   13     o 
1700 

144 


24 


30 


391* 

12       O 

311      O 
98     O 


573 


*5 


374 

20, 


Yc 

1 

jj 

Denominations. 

K 
P 

jj 

« 

,« 

«» 

.2s 

■t 

c 

-e 

| 

e 
0 

<: 

n 

►— > 

s 

' 

«  f.  Tanned            -          Num. 
^  <  Dicto         -         Cwt.   qrs. 
E  *■  Untanned         -         Num. 

IO 

__ 

_ 

__ 

— . 

7     3  *! 

__ 



, 



_ 

Horfes             -           .         No. 

35 
6o     o  o 

__ 

__ 

-_ 

g   f  Wrought        fruit,  ors.  lbs. 
£  \  Small  parcels            Value. 



4i     J 

0 



— 

3  10     0 

1     0 

0 

— 

Linen,  cotton,   and  filk.  manu- 

factory      -         -          Value. 

1,362  15  4 

794  10    0 

3001  10 

3 

— 

m  f  Cambric         -         Yards. 
|  <j  Cloth  plain     -         Yards. 
3  '-Coloured          -          Yards. 



_ 

3563 

— 

17~>873 

86,492 

590,990 

— 

8,883 

3>96s 

57»°35 

— 

_:    ,  Flour      -      Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
£  <  Groats           -          Barrels. 
*    ^Oatmeal        Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

— 









10 

8 



200     0  0 

101     0     0 

*3     0 

0 

— 

Millinery  ware          -        Fa/W. 

— 



— 

Mu  ton           -           -        Barrels. 

__ 





_ 

Oil,  rape         7k/»,  hhds.  galls. 

_ 



0    0 

24 



Paper,  Writing         -       Reams. 

— 

6 

67 

— 

Pork            -           -          Barrels. 

2,022 

3>°i7 

937S 

10 

Sadlers  ware           -            Value. 

80  10  0 

2       O      O 

67     7 

0 



Salt           -           -            Bu/uls. 





156 



Shoes            -            -           I'our.ds. 

787 

1,020 

1062^ 

— 

Soap           -          Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

45     •  7 

56       I     14 

799     3 

21 

100 

3* 

!S  j  Calve         -         Doz.  M>. 
^  \Goat             Cwt.  qrs.  No.. 

400 

28     7 



— 



6     3 

20 



Stationary  ware          -       Value. 

*3  '5  ° 

7   13     ° 

47     6 

9 

— 

Cotton  Stockings        -       Pairs. 

— 

— 

24 



Thread  ditto           -            Pairs. 





108 

_ 

Woollen  ditto           -          Pairs. 





— 



Starch           -          Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

21     00 

— 

17     0 

0 



1 

Stone  blue 









Tallow          -         Cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

7014 

22      1     0 

216     3 

0 

— 

Ton;tics          r          -      Dozens. 

394    6 

258   10 

1046   10 

3  0 

Upholftery  ware       -        Value. 

28     0     0 

— 

Wax  candles           Cwt.  qrs.  Ibt. 

— 

— 





Small  parcels  in  general,  Value. 
•  •■    ■     — — ____ 

158   10  1 

i°3     3     5 

L 

348  is 

.  1 

3 

3* 

Number  IV.     continued. 


EXPORTS    from    IRELAND   to   the  W  E  S  T-I  N  D  I  E  S,   for  the  Years  1790,  ifgl,  and  179a. 


Year  ending  Lady  Day 

790. 

— 

Ye 

a  ending  Lady  Day  1791. 

J 

i 

Year 

nJing  Lady  Day  179a. 

H 

S    ' 
> 

^ 

C^i 

7; 

2 

.5 

1 1 

£. 

£ 

5 

8 

(j 

1 

M 

i 

la 

■5 

■a 

Denomination.     _ 

f 

jj 

■e 

1 

1 

J                  * 

4 

4  t, 

3 

i 

< 

1 

g 

| 

H 

i° 

1 

1 

< 

I 

H 

S 

0 

1 

% 
H 

is 

,600 

J   .Tanned            -          Num. 
3  -I  Ditto         .        Cwl-  VI. 

2 

7    J  " 

- 

- 

- 

z 

Too 

- 

7     3  21 

133 

6     8 

33     0     0 

611 
I     3     4 

E 

z 

z 

z 

- 

- 

34     3     4 

,780 

6S 

600 

0    2     8 

z 

z 

z 

z 

IS    ■    4 

7 
194 

S6     J  16 

7 
181 

■59    4    4 

i.68l     0    0 

Hotfc            .          .         N: 
i  f  Wrought       C-wl.  v<.  Hi. 
Jl  ■iSmall  parcel.           Pifc«. 
Linen,  cotton,  and  Glk  numi- 
(afloiy      -        -        fakl. 
A  ,.  Cambric         -         J".W>. 
I  /  ClotK  pliln    -       r„.,L. 

j  l  coloured     .     r.,tji. 

60'  0  0 

M«»  'S  4 

177.871 

j  10   0 
754  10   0 

41      I     r> 

35&3 
500,900 

z' 

962 

2505 

■9 

104 

977    °    ° 
162,799 

'39 

4  10     0 

6,136  15    7 

3600 

1,021,821 

2U4 

6,136 
900 

68,121 

5     7 
8    0 

214,40; 

670     8     6 
97,404 

IJ2       O      O 

l,ie"„,348 

- 

30  16     c 

10.545 

1873 

1S0    0    0 

881    16     6 
2,265 

303,384 
8,060 

332     0     0 

6323   10     0 

3,521 
1,753,959 

6,323   tS     0' 
880    10      0| 

162  ti   10 
4)898 

363     3     ' 

95,947 
4,161 

9088    4    1 
7,"3 

836,409 
18,791 

- 

- 

415    12      0 

16,314 
1,175 

170  16    0 

Ji««  >7    3 

397 

S1L973 

21,680 

34J     1     0 

3  10    0 

I3tS93  4  4 

7610 
1,611.785 

757     J  "1 

3  10    « 

'3.593    4    4 

108',8si     6     S 

5,094  '7     3 

1,010  13    4 

8,883 

57t°35 

2,78     0  14 

8     3  =. 

3835     3  13 

j    0    0 

129    1  21 

JUG™*!      •     /u« '.. 

*   lo.inical         C*.  jn.  »i. 

aoo~oo 

ioi'°o   0 

8 

_ 

_ 

a    0    0 

_ 

31    3  21 

357     3  •  ■ 

9 

8    0 

472     0     0 

220_.       O 

439     0  14 

- 

- 

■  2    0    0 

ijo    1    0 

tS     0     0 

1311     2  14 

391     9     0 
i;     0     0 

340    0    0 

75    0    0 

Manner;  watt        -       H«, 

•i 

31* 

all 

Oil,  rapt         Tvnt,  hbdi.  gat/i. 

t'j|^t,  Willing        -      Kr.noi 

= 

6 

0    0  14 
07 
9!7« 

z 

88 

1083 

lu 

3684 

73 
19,888 

29,832 

6    8 

1150 

4 

6273 

z 

Tio 

737 

213 

6614 

18,077 

17,115  10     0 
100     7     0 

1186 

1199 

9309 
79     1     ' 

z 

I 

"33 

'1H 

3017  1-3 

16,111 
t"3     3     6 

"3     3     6 
21     6     3 

Sadler,  ware          -          VJ*,. 

So  10  0 

67     ,     0 

3  la  0 

169 

19    6 

■37: 

4.911     5     0 

Salt          -          -          BuJIxli. 

.56 

317S 

364 
59     1     0 

2,08 

8.:o 

1054 

870     1   27 

3144    0     ! 

$,140    1    0 

Shoe.         -         -         JVkJi 

I0O2J 

5409 

'■35* 

2964    0     2 

231      1     0 

j  lo    0 

Soap            -           tTiW.  >/.,.  /', 
,2  /  Calve         -        Dox.  No. 
S  1&.I             Cwt.ar1.H1,. 

45     '  7 

56     1   14 

779     3  SI 

1  0 

31     3    0 

8    3    0 

z 

ItS      2    14 

1061     3     0 

3*     7 

37 

6     4 

151     3  it 
3     ° 

- 

- 

- 

13   10 

3 

51  10     6 

5.  10     6 

6     3  20 

23     9     0 

9  11     0 

Stationary  watt        -      VHut 

47     »     9 

69  11     1 

"4 

3   12     0 

Cotton! king!       -      !'■"" 

■4 

=4 

Thread  ditto          -          Pain 
Woollen  ditto         -         Pom 

- 

z 

108 

z 

z 

z 

— 

600 

132 

00 

'0    6 

-toe 

203     0    0 

10     0    0 

5    0    ° 

{6    a     0 

- 

-. 

700 

~ 

52     1    0 

170     1     0 

233    7    0 

Staich          -         Ctixl    |M    Mi 

5     0    e 

Stone  blue 

315     3   i< 

5     0    c 

1148     0 

89    0 

ii98    3 

1,374     ?     ' 

Tallow          -         Cwl.  jr.. /(., 

ron  .  ■        •       ■    i  -... 

8     >     • 

590 

1     3     t 

3'     3     e 

44     0 

104     3 

!,S     IO 

1040   to 

3  ° 

16  c 

308    0 

21)7       2 

1,398 

139     ° 

5     0     ° 

1     2  16 

18     ■  1: 

155    0    0 

Upholftery  ware      -       IVut 
Vfe    iin.il.            Giitl.  jm.  /it 
Small  parcels  in  general,  lVur 

28     0     c 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

O      u 

— 

— 

— 

J_ 

— 

— 

864     6     1 

64     9 

_ 

105    7    4       5    5    ( 

340  17     i 

857  I!    0 

8S7  15     8 

J     158   to 

i^l    3    : 

148  '5 

3a   13     4 

>OJ     3     4 

,», 

269     7     8 

,025     3     , 

1,025 

3     r 

57  .0     8 

96     5     6 

349     3     c 

- 

1     5     6 

92  12     9 

4  '4    0 

1 

171,440     3    4 

1 18,995 

8    2 

Atnovmt,  per  full  Tatt 
Value  of  Exports  in  1790 

S5°.°44 

— 

JO 

tic  of  Expert 

,,„;. 

- 

Value  of  Expot 

.92 

316,794  »     5 

Number  V. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  the  QUANTITY  and  VALUE  of  all  GOODS  imported  from  the  Wcft-Indics  into  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  for  the  Years  1790,  1791,  1792. 


Bullion  -       .  -         Ottttta. 

Coffee  -  -  C.tt.  </rl.  Hit. 
Copper  plaits  and  bricks 

Cat.  jrl.  lh. 
Dru,"  -  -  V.tltlt. 

.    fl'unitk  Cat.  or.,  lit. 

I      Indig,       .        -      /*,. 

=  J  Lov,-\*oM  Cii't.jn.  At. 
?\  RcdvojJ  Cat  on,  lb,. 
E,  I  Sanders         Cat.  jr..  Ibt. 


nniferds     Cat.  tin.  lit 
lit 
•VI.  lit 

r..,,.,, 
;>,„,,,, 


,.-.,. 


Ciw.  9--t.  //-i 


:*,  i.mnej       -       A1 
it,  lemon  nm]  jr.ilij'.c 


V' 

s,nara 

cm:*.? 

T,r 

Bti„,lt. 

1  .1. 

l-.tutt.lt 

!,-.- 

Cs/.e. 

.Port     r 

it,  1U.  „/ 

1 

Bind  Has 

Cat. 

J'l.  AY 

. 

TV-sU 
Plank 

Cat. 
Ttt 

''(.£ 

1 

Wou 

,  cnrian 

Small  parcels  in 

:■ 

ra/.,.% 

Year  ending  Lady  Day,   1790. 


ing  Lady  Day,    1791. 


17   17 

40     o 


301     3 

141   .9 


9=5        D 

!5>=Ss    o 


«31_,--5 
'31  so 
14  10     3 


-  I 


Rare  of  Value  of  Im 


'5     ! 

8 

8415 


it     3   ,o\ 
6,1     3 


169,563     8  icj] 


Vnl       -. 


i3t  .7     « 
■  Z 


Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1791. 


18     s     4 
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OF  THE 

ADVANTAGES 


WHICH  THE  UNITED  STATES  POSSESS  OVER  EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


w, 


IN    RESPECT    TO    GOVERNMENT; 


HILE  the  governments  of  moft  countries  in  Europe  are  per- 
fectly defpotic,  and  while  thole  which  are  not  actually  fuch,  appear 
to  be  verging  faft  towards  it,  the  government  of  America  is  making 
rapid  ftrides  toward  perfection  ;  it  being  contrary  to  all  the  old  go- 
vernments, in  the  hands  of  the  people,  they  have  exploded  thofe  prin- 
ciples by  the  operation  of  which  civil  and  religious  difqualifications 
and  oppreffions  have  been  inflicted  on  mankind,  and  rejecting  mere 
toleration,  they  have,  with  a  fmall  exception,  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  every  church  feet,  and  fociety  of  religious  perfons  what- 
foever. 

Their  laws  and  government  have  for  their  bafis  the  natural  and 
imprefcriptible  rights  of  man  :  liberty,  fecurity  of  perfon  and  pro- 
perty, refiftance  againft  oppreffion,  doing  whatever  does  not  injure 
another,  a  right  to  concur,  either  perfonally  or  by  their  reprefenta- 
tives,  in  the  formation  of  laws,  and  an  equal  chance  of  arriving  to 
places  of  honour,  reward,  or  employment,  according  to  their  vir- 
tues or  talents.  Thefe  are  the  principles  of  their  conftitution  ;  and 
laws  grafted  upon  thefe  fimple,  but  fubftantial  principles,  and  a 
fyftem  of  legal  jurifprudence  organized,  and  acting  accordingly, 
form  the  effence  of  their  government ;  and  if  ever  the  government 
fwerves  materially  from  thefe  fundamental  principles,  the  compact  is 
diflblved,  and  things  revert  again  to  a  co-equal  ftate.  By  this 
plain  definition  of  the  nature  of  laws  and  government,  every  capa- 
city, and  every  individual  of  the  community,  can  judge  with  preci- 
fion  of  the  purity  of  legifiation  ;  this  produces  the  rnoft  entire  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  all  men,  of  the  neceffity  there  is  of  acting,  in 
every  infhnce,  according  to  the  code  of  reafon  and  truth.     Every 
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man  in  America  is  equally  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  profperity  of 
his  country  and  its  government ;  for  his  own  felicity  can  only  be  co- 
exiftent  with  it,  and  to  fuffer  his  ambition  to  run  counter  to  the 
general  weal  would  be  madnefs  in  an  enlightened  commonwealth, 
as  it  could  only  tend  to  produce  his  own  eternal  difgrace  and 
ruin,  where  the  genius  of  freedom  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  every 
citizen. 

Europe  has  long  been  enflaved  by  forms  and  authorities ;  and 
while  its  multifarious  laws  and  cuftoms  have  ferved  to  perplex  pro- 
fetfional  men,  the  fophiftry  employed  in  expounding  them  has  com- 
pletely bewildered  the  imaginations  of  its  citizens,  and  produced  an 
obfeurity  of  ideas  upon  the  fubject  of  jurifprudence  and  government, 
and  a  depravity  of  morals  which  is  truly  deplorable. 

Religion,  or  what  is  called  an  eftablifhment  in  Europe,  has  had 
and  continues  to  have  its  fhare  in  rivetting  the  fetters  of  ignorance. 
The  elucidation  of  truth  has  been  retarded  by  the  tyranny  of 
THE  CHURCH  ;  for  while  priefts  have  heen  the  pedagogues  of  religion, 
morals,  fentiments,  and  politics,  their  interested  views  have 
caufed  them  to  flatter  thofe  governments  whofe  interefi:  it  has  been  to 
keep  the  people  ignorant,  becaufe  it  has  fecured  to  them  the  undif- 
turbed  diviiion  of  the  fpoiis  of  the  great  bulk  of  induftrious  citizens, 
while  they  were  offering  an  indignity  to  the  Deity  as  grois  as  their 
fyftem  has  been  unnatural  and  unjuft.  What  can  be  a  greater  pre- 
emption, era  higher  pitch  of  arrogance,  than  prefuming  to  arraign 
or  judge  of  the  fentiments  of  men,  the  propriety  of  which  is  to  be 
determined  before  a  tribunal  in  Heaven  ?  It  is  an  infult  too  grofs  to 
merit  a  comment.  It  has  been  fubverfive  of  all  good  morals,  by  af- 
fording a  veil  to  cover  the  hypocrify  of  the  moil:  defigning  knaves. 

In  America  this  evil  has  ceafed  to  exift,  the  monfter  is  deuroyed, 
the  unnatural  alliance  of  church  and  ftate  is  broken,  and  the  people 
left  to  the  choice  of  their  own  religion,  as  well  as  of  their  own  pai- 
tors ;  while  they  revere  the  former,  will  no  doubt  reward  the  latter 
as  they  merit ;  they  will  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  all  the  focial  vir- 
tues, while  a  clafs  of  men,  who,  from  being  privileged,  had  become 
the  curfe  of  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  will  in  America, 
from,  the  lofs  of  all  privileges  but  thofe  which  are  the  reward  of 
piety  and  virtue,  be  the  means  of  extending  the  knowledge  and  hap- 
\         of  the  human  ra 

In 
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Tn  the  United  States,  every  man  who  is  taxed  has  a  vote  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  which  he  refutes,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  government.  Thus  the  people  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  objecting  to  fuch  characters  for  their  governors  as  have  not 
the  public  approbation  5  which  has  the  good  effect  of  producing, 
harmony  between  the  government  and  the  people — of  obliging  men 
who  afpire  to  the  honours  of  their  country  to  refpect  the  public  opi- 
nion ;  and  as  all  the  powers  of  government  originate  with,  fo  they 
revert  to  the  people;  the  judiciary  they  have  refcrved  to  themfelves 
through  the  medium  of  juries.  The  legiflative  they  intruft  to  their 
representatives  who  are  eflentially  the  fame  ;  and  the  executive  ema- 
nates from  the  legislature,  fo  that  the  whole  are  ultimately  refpon- 
fible  to  the  people.  The  executive  to  the  representatives,  and  the 
reprefentatives  to  their  constituents. 

A  free  government  has  often  been  compared  to  a  pyramid.  This 
allufion  is  made  with  peculiar  propriety  in  the  fyftcm  of  government 
adopted  by  the  United  States  ;  it  is  laid  on  the  broad  bafis  of  the 
people  ;  its  powers  gradually  rife,  while  they  are  confined,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  afcend.  When  you  examine  all  its  parts,  they  will 
invariably  be  found  to  preferve  that  effential  mark  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  without  which  fuch  a  government  cannot  exift — a  chain 
oS  connection  with  the  people.  The  advantages  refulting  from  this 
fyStem,  [while  they  are  great,  will  hot  be  confined  to  the  United 
States,  it  will  draw  from  Europe  many  worthy  characters  who  pant 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  It  will  induce  princes,  in  order  to 
preferve  their  Subjects,  to  reftore  to  them  a  portion  of  that  liberty  of 
which  they  have  for  many  ages  deprived  them.  It  will  be  fubfervient 
to  the  great  deSigns  of  Providence  with  regard  to  this  globe,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  mankind,  their  improvement  in  knowledge,  and  their 
advancement  in  happinefs. 

Nor  are  the  immutable  principles  on  which  the  American  govern- 
ment is  built,  its  only  advantage  to  the  people  at  large ;  the  Same 
Spirit  that  fixed  it  on  the  baSis  of  liberty  has  contributed  to  make  the 
offices  of  government,  ports  of  honour  and  not  of  profit ;  hence  the 
American  government  is  administered  at  an  expenfe  So  exceedingly 
trifling,  that  had  the  aflertion  been  made  of  the  practicablenefs  of  it  a 
few  years  back,  it  would  have  obtained  no  credit.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  general  government  of  America  does  not  amount  to 
within  forty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  of  the  Englifh  penfion  lift  ; 
and   if  the  government  of  the  feparate  States  are  added  to  it,  it 
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will  not  make  an  addition  thereto  equal  to  what  the  amount  of  fine* 
cure  places  would  make  to  the  penfion  lift  in  Great-Britain  ;  yet 
men  of  character  and  abilities  are  not  wanting  to  fill  its  refpective 
offices  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  the  fpirit  of  the  government,  by 
<»pening  the  channel  of  promotion  to  every  individual,  is  truly  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  genius,  a  virtuous  ambition  to  be  in- 
itrumental  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  always  enfures 
fufficient  number  of  candidates  for  public  confidence. 


a 


IN    RESPECT    OF    NATIONAL   DEET. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  is  divided  into  two  clafTes,  foreign 
and  domeftic.  The  foreign  debt  is  compofed,  in  capital,  of  a  loan 
made  in  France  of  twenty-four  millions  of  livres  at  five  per  cent. ; 
another  made  in  Holland,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  of  ten  millions 

-  dolls. 

at  four  per  cent,  both  amounting  in  dollars  to  6,296,296 

Spain  at  five  per  cent ,    .       174,011 

In  Holland,  in  four  different  loans 3,600,000 

Total  capital 10,070,307 

Intercfl  to  December  31,  1789 •   .    .    .   .      1,651,257 

Total,  capital  and  intereft 11,721,564 

Domeftic  debt  liquidated,  capital  and  intereft,  to  the 

31ft  of  December,   1790       40,414,085 

Not  liquidated,  eftimated  at       2,000,000 

Total,  foreign  and  domeftic 54,124,464 

In  the  profecution  of  the  war  each  individual  ftate  had  occafion  to 

contract  a  debt  of  its  own,  which,  for  a  variety  of  reafons,  it  was 

thought  beft  that  the  Congrefs  fhould  afliime  and  add  to  the  general 

mafs  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States. 

The  fums  thus  aflumed,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
abforb  nearly  the  whole  of  all  the  ftate  debts,  amount 
in  the  whole  to ,    25,000,000 

So  that  the  total  amount  of  the  prefent  debt  of  the 
United  States  is 79,124,464 

Annual  intereft  of  this  fuxn,  as  Stipulated      4,587,444 

Thus 
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Thus  we  fee  that  the  Americans  pay  lefs  than  a  million  (lerling  a 
year,  including  the  expenles  of  their  government  for  having  main- 
tained their  liberty  ;  while  Great-Britain  pays  more  than  tour  mil- 
lions fterling  additional  annual  expenie  for  having  attempted  to  de- 
prive them  of  it  ;  and  by  the  meaiurcs  taken  by  the  new  go- 
vernment, the  Americans  are  in  a  fair  way  not  only  to  pay  their  in- 
tereft,  but  to  link  the  principal  of  their  debt,  and  that  without  di- 
rect taxation. 

Thus  while  the  European  governments  draw  annually  from  their 
fubjects  at  lead  one  fourth  of  their  bona  fide  property  to  defray  the 
intereft  of  their  public  debt,  the.  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
fcarce  fenfible  of  any  burthen  arifing  therefrom ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  its  prefent  ftate,  it  is  to  them  a  real  national  advantage.* 

EQUALITY    OF    SITUATION. 

This  is  far  from  being  the  leaf!  of  the  advantages  which  America 
poffeiles  over  European  nations.     In  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the 

*  If  the  fecret  hiftory  of  the  debt  contracted  in  France  were  publilhcd,  it  would  dif- 
«over  the  origin  of  many  fortunes  which  have  aftonimed  us.  It  is  certain,  for  initancej 
that  M.  de  Vergennes  difpofed  of  thefe  loans  at  pleafure,  caufed  military  ltores  and  mer- 
char.dife  to  be  furniihed  by  perfons  attached  to  him,  and  fuffered  not  their  accounts  t<J 
be  difputed.  It  is  a  fact,  that  in  his  accounts  with  Congrel's,  there  was  one  million  of 
Hvres  that  he  never  accounted  for,  after  all  the  demands  that  were  made  to  him.  It  is 
likewife  a  fact,  that  out  of  the  forty-feven  millions  pretended  to  be  furniihed  in  the" 
above  articles  by  France  to  Congrefs,  the  employment  of  twenty-one  m'ulionsis  without 
vouchers. 

M.  Beanmarchais,  in  a  memoir  publifhed  fomc  years  ago,  pretends  to  be  the  creditor 
of  Congrefs  for  millions.  There  is  a  report  made  to  Congrefs  by  two  refpeclable  mcm-» 
bers,  in  which  they  prove,  that  he  now  owes  Congrefs  feven  hundred  a»d  forty-twd 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  thirteen  livres,  and  a  million  more,  if  the  wandering  mil- 
lion above  mentioned  has  fallen  into  his  hands.  Thefe  repo:  ters  make  a  firikiyig  picture 
of  the  manoeuvres  praclifed  to  deceive  the  Americans. 

Scarce  a  doubt,  we  think,  can  be  entertained,  but  when  the  government  of  France 
fhall  be  fecured  by  external  and  internal  tranquillity,  it  will  caufc  fome  account  to  be 
rendered  of  the  fums  fquandered  in  the  part  which  France  took  in  the  American  war  } 
•r  rather  the  fums  which,  inflcad  of  going  to  fuccour  thofe  brave  ftrugglcrs  for  liberty, 
went  to  adorn  the  bed-chambers  of  an  actrcf*  ?  Adeline  did  more  mifchicf  to  the  Ame- 
rican: tb.iri  a  regiment  of  Hcffons. 


diftance 
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diftance  between  the  higher  and  lower  claffes  of  fociety  is  fo  great,  as 
to  be^ct  on  the  part  of  the  former  a  fupercilious  haughtinefs,  and 
almoft  total  neglect  of  all  the  focial  virtues.  The  fituations  in  which 
the  privileged  arifiocracy  of  Europe  are  placed,  may  be  confidered  as 
hotbeds  of  vice,  ignorance,  and  folly — nurfed  in  principles  of  tyranny 
snd  fupei  ftition — born,  as  many  of  them  are,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
unearned  honour?,  and  riches  derived  from  plunder — placed  in  fitua- 
tions where  they  can  gratify  every  luft  and  every  brutal  appetite,  al- 
rnoft  without  controul — and  enjoy  every  advantage  that  ought  only  to 
be  the  reward  of  virtue,  without  application  to  honeft  induftry,  it  is 
aofrtobe  wondered  at  that  they  are  funk  in  the  fcale  of  rational 
beim-s,  and  degraded  below  the  level  of  virtuous  fociety.  Perhaps  a 
more  contemptible  figure  cannot  be  imagined,  if  properly  confidered, 
than  what  thisclafs  of  men  in  the  general  prelent  to  our  view  through- 
out Europe.  Often  without  a  fingle  virtue,  rolling  at  eafe  in  fplen- 
dor  and  profusion,  preying  upon  the  fruits  of  honeft  induftry, 
and  devouring  the  hard-earned  morfel  of  the  virtuous  peafant.  But 
this  is  not  all,  their  depravity  of  manners  and  boundlefs  courfe  of 
diffipation  and  debauchery,  extend  their  baneful  influence  through 
all  the  iower  claffes  of  fociety,  and  poifon  all  the  channels  of  human 
happinefs.  In  America,  this  clafs  of  men  are  unknown,  the  mafs  of 
inhabitants,  excluiive  of  fervants,  confifts  of  thofe  who  poffefs  in  fee 
fimple  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  actually  in 
cultivation,  together  with  the  tradefmen  immediately  dependent  on 
agriculture,  moftof  whom' are  likewife  farmers,  with  the  ftorckeepers 
and  mechanics  in  the  different  towns ;  no  part  of  fociety  preys  on  the 
other,  but  all  contribute  to  the  general  good.  A  mediocrity  of 
fituation  is  common  throughout  the  American  States ;  there  are  few, 
indeed,  whofe  incomes  will  reach  two  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per 
ann.  and  the  number  nearly  as  fmall,  and  perhaps  fmaller,  who  are 
reduced  to  a  dependent  fituation.  This  happy  medium  is  produc- 
tive of  the  moft  benehciui  confluences  to  their  morals  and  their 
happini.fr  ;  it  fupports  that  fpirit  of  independence  and  love  of  liberty 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  government  ;  it  keeps  far  diftant 
that  ferviiity  fo  common  to  the  lower  orders  of  Europeans,  and  pre- 
ferves  them  from  the  mifery  and  wretchednefs  attendant  on  following 
the  vices  of  the  privileged  orders. 

VARIETY 
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YARIETY    OF    CLIMATE,     SOIL    AXD    PRODUCTION'S. 

The  United  States  poflefs  in  this  refpecr.  an  advantage  over  mod 
of  the  European  kingdoms,  for  they  are  not  only  fubjeft  to  the  gra- 
dations from  almoft  extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold,  but  feem  capable 
of  fupplying  almoft  all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  Situated  in  the 
northern  divifion  of  that  extenfive  portion  of  the  globe,  between  the 
thirty-firft  and  forty-fixth  degrees  of  northern  latitude  ;  the  extreme 
length  of  their  territory  is  about  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  the  breadth  about  one  thoufand  and  forty.  The  luperficies 
are  computed  to  be  fix  hundred  and  forty  million  acres  of  land  and 
water  :  after  deducting  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  capacious  lakes  and 
mighty  rivers,  which  fertilize  and  accommodate  this  country,  and 
occupy  above  a  feventh  part  of  its  furface,  there  remain  about  iive 
hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  acres  of  fait  land. 

In  fo  very  extended  a  fcene  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  are  many  and  various  :  we  find  even  in  the  prefent 
half-tried  ftate  of  the  capacities  of  the  different  foils  and  climates,  a 
lift  of  invaluable  productions,  fome  found  by  the  firft  difcoverers  of 
the  country,  others  introduced  by  mere  accident,  and  others  trans- 
ported from  Europe,  during  the  fimple  ftate  of  agriculture  in  the  laft 
century.  In  the  fouthem  latitudes,  particularly  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia, South-Carolina,  and  North-Carolina,  rice,  much  fuperior  to 
that  of  Italy  or  the  Levant,  is  raifed  in  very  great  quantities.  The 
comparative  value  of  this  grain  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Englifli 
markets  for  the  American,  more  than  the  Italian  or  Levant  rice  :  and 
from  the  ample  quantity  and  goodnefs  of  American  rice,  it  appears 
that  little,  if  any,  Mediterranean  rice  is  now  imported  into  England, 
as  it  has  for  fome  time  been  omitted  in  the  general  account  of  prices. 
The  South-Carolina  crop  alone,  of  1789,  appears  to  have  been  above 
one  hundred  thoufand  tierces,  weighing  fixty  millions  of  pounds.  It 
is  expected  that  Virginia  will  add  this  article  to  her  lift  of  exports,  as 
it  is  fuppofed  a  large  body  of  fwamp  in  her  moft  eaftern  counties  is 
capable  of  producing  it  ;  and  mountain  rice  has  been  raifed  by  way 
of  experiment  in  the  new  country  near  the  head  of  the  Ohio. 

Tobacco  is  a  ftaple  article  of  all  the  Sates,  from  Georgia  as  far 
north  as  Maryland,  including  both.  Virginia  alone,  generally  ex- 
ported before  the  revolution,  fifty-five  thoufand  hogfheads,  weighing 
fifty-five  millions  of  pounds  ;  Maryland  thirty  thoufand  hogfheads. 
The  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  which  raifed  but  little  of  this  article  be- 
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fore  the  revolution,  have,  of  late  years,  produced  very  large  quan* 
tities  :  and  as  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  turning  more  of  their  at- 
tention to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax,  and  hemp, 
the  Carol  inas  and  Georgia  will  probably  extend  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  to  which  their  foil  and  climate  are  well  fuited.  The  foil  of 
Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland  and  TennefTee  country  feems  alfo  to 
be  eminently  calculated  for  the  culture  of  this  plant. 

Indigo,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  produced  by  North-Carolina, 
South-Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Of  this  valuable  commodity,  one  mil- 
lion three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  have  been  fhipped  from 
the  city  of  Charlefton  alone  in  one  year  :  but  this,  and  the  other  two 
articles  before  mentioned,  are  raifed  in  much  lefs  proportions  in 
North-Carolina  than  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  uniform 
of  the  national  troops  has  been  heretofore  of  blue  cloth,  as  alfo  of  the 
militia  in  general,  Their  clergy  aifo  by  their  cuftoms  wear  this  co- 
lour, and  it  is  generally  liked  among  the  moft  frugal  and  moft  expen- 
live  people.  Thefe  circumftances  will  no  doubt  be  duly  attended  to 
in  future  laws  and  regulations,  and  will  operate  very  favourably  for 
the  indigo  planters,  without  any  expenfe  to  the  country. 

Cotton  has  been  lately  adopted  as  an  article  of  culture  in  the 
fouthern  States ;  and  as  the  prices  of  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo  de- 
cline, it  mult  be  very  beneficial  to  the  owners  and  purchafers  of 
lands  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  This  article  is  raifed  with  eafe  in 
Spain,  every  part  of  which  kingdom  lies  further  north  than  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  in  the  fame  latitudes  as  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Dela- 
ware States.  It  is  alfo  raifed  in  that  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey  which  lies 
between  Scanderoon  and  Smyrna,  whjch  are  in  the  latitudes  of  the 
three  lait  States.  As  the  inhabitants  increafe  very  rapidly  by  emigra- 
tion and  the  courfe  of  nature,  it  is  certain  they  cannot  procure  wool 
from  their  own  internal  reiources  in  fufficient  quantities.  The 
owners  of  cotton  plantations  may  therefore  expect,  aconftant  and  great 
demand  for  this  article,  as  a  fubftitute  for  wool,  befides  its  ordinary 
ufes  for  light  goods. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are  produced  in  immenfe  quantities  in. 
North-Carolina,  which  State  fhips  more  of  thefe  articles,  particu- 
larly the  laft,  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Union.  Tar  and  pitch  are  alfo 
produced  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Jerfey,  and  more  or  lefs  in  all  the 
States  fouthward  of  that. 

Befides  thefe,  myrtle  wax,  and  thofe  two  invaluable  timbers,  the 
live  oak  and  red  cedar,  are  peculiar  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  ; 
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and  they  have  Indian  corn,  hemp,  flax,  boards,  ftaves,  fhinglcs, 
leather,  beef,  pork,  butter,  minerals,  foffils,  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles in  common  with  the  middle,  or  pattern  States  ;  alfo  fkins,  furs. 
and  ginfeng  from  their  Indian  country. 

The  wheat  country  of  the  United  States  lies  in  Virginia,  Maryr 
land,  Delaware,  Pennfylvania,  Nevv-Jerfey,  and  New-York,  and 
the  wefternmoft  parts  of  Connecticut,  as  alfo  the  weftern  parts  of 
the  twoCarolinas,  and  probably  of  Georgia,  for  their  own  ufe.  The 
character  of  the  American  flour  is  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  fay  any  thing  in  commendation  of  it  here.  Virginia  exported 
before  the  war  eight  hundred  thou  land  bufhels  of  wheat ;  Maryland 
above  half  that  quantity.  The  exports  of  flour  from  Pennfylvania 
with  the  wheat  was  equivalent  to  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
bufhels  in  1788,  and  about  two  millions  of  bufhels  in  1789,  which, 
however,  was  a  very  favourable  year.  New  York  exports  in  flour  and 
wheat  equivalent  to  one  million  of  bufhels.  In  the  wheat  States  are  alio 
produced  great  quantities  of  Indian  corn  or  maize.  Virginia  formerly 
exported  half  a  million  of  bufhels  per  ann,  Maryland  fliips  a  great 
deal  of  this  article,  and  confiderable  quantities  raifed  in  Delaware, 
Pennfylvania,  New-Jerfey,  New-York,  and  Connecticut,  are  ex- 
ported ;  as  are  the  wheat  and  flour  of  thole  five  States,  from  Phila- 
delphia and  New-York,  there  being  little  foreign  trade  from  Dela- 
ware or  Jerfey  ;  and  the  weftern  parts  of  Connecticut  lhipping  with 
lefs  expenfe  from  the  ports  on  Hudfon's  river  than  thofe  of  their  own 
State. 

Hemp  and  flax  are  raifed  in  very  large  quantities  throughout  the 
United  States.  And  though  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  produce 
lefs  than  any  other  States  of  thefe  two  articles,  they  are  capable  of 
raifing  immenfe  quantities.  Georgia,  from  the  advantage  flie  has  in 
the  river  Savannah,  could  produce  hemp  with  the  greateft  profit. 
Large  portions  of  the  new  lands  of  all  the  States  are  well  fuited  to, 
hemp  aqd  flax. 

Though  fheep  are  bred  in  all  parts  of  America,  yet  the  mod  po-s 
pulous  parts  of  the  middle  States,  and  the  eaitern  States  which 
have  been  long  fettled,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  the  places 
where  they  thrive  beft.  In  the  four  eaftern  or  New-England  States, 
they  form  one  of  the  greatefl  objects  of  the  farmer's  attention,  and 
one  of  his  fureft  fouices  of  profit.  The  demand  for  wool,  which  has 
of  late  increafed  exceedingly  wth  the  growth  of  manufactures,  will 
add  confiderably  to  the  former  handfome  profits  of  fUeep ;  and  th^ 
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confumption  of  meat  by  the  manufacturers  will  render  them  ftill 
more  beneficial. 

Horned  or  neat  cattle  are  alfo  bred  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  weftern  counties  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and 
Georgia,  where  they  have  an  extenlive  range,  and  mild  winters 
without  mows  of  any  duration,  they  run  at  large,  and  multiply  very 
fail.  In  the  middle  States,  cattle  require  more  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion they  ufually  receive  in  Europe,  and  they  are  generally  good, 
often  very  fine.  But  in  the  eaftern  States,  whofe  principal  objects 
on  the  land  have  until  lately  been  pafturage  and  grazing,  cattle  are 
very  numerous  indeed,  and  univerfally  fine  ;  cheefe  is,  ofcourfe, 
moft  abundant  in  thofe  States.  No  European  country  can  excel  the 
United  States  in  the  valuable  article  of  fait  provifions.  Their  ex- 
ports of  this  kind  are  every  day  increaiing ;  as  the  railing  of  cattle 
is  peculiarly  profitable  to  farmers,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have 
more  land  than  they  can  cultivate  even  with  the  plough.  Barley  and 
oats  are  the  productions  of  every  State,  though  leaft  cultivated  to  the 
fouthward,  Virginia,  however,  is  turning  her  attention  to  barley,  as 
alfo  Maryland,  and  can  raife  great  quantities. 

Mads,  fpars,  ftaves,  heading,  boards,  plank,  fcantling,  and 
fquare  timber,  are  found  in  almoft  all  the  States  :  but  New-Hamp- 
fhire,  and  the  adjoining  province  of  Maine,  which  is  connected  with 
Mafiachufetts,  are  the  two  moft  plentiful  fcenes  :  the  ftock  there 
feems  almofr.  inexhauftible.  In  New-York  they  abound  ;  and  in 
North-Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  pitch-pine  plank,  and  fcantling, 
and  oak  ftaves,  are  excellent,  efpecially  in  the  former.  The  ftock 
of  thefe  articles  on  the  Chefapeak  and  Delaware  bays  is  more  ex- 
haufted  ;  but  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  on  the  rivers  of  both  for  ex- 
portation, befides  abundance  for  home  confumption.  Conliderable 
quantities  are  aifo  brought  to  the  Charlefton  market,  but  a  large 
part  of  them  is  from  the  adjacent  States  of  Georgia  and  North-Ca- 
rolina. When  their  internal  navigation  fhall  be  improved,  South- 
Carolina  will  open  new  fources  of  thefe  articles. 

Pot  and  pearl  afnes,  have  become  very  valuable  articles  to  the 
land-holders  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  ;  but  their  im- 
portance was  unknown  twenty  years  ago.  A  fingle  fact  will  illuftrate 
the  wealth  that  may  be  acquired  by  this  manufacture.  The  State  of 
Maflachufetts,  which  has  been  fettled  twice  as  long  as  the  other  States 
on  a  medium,  which  contains  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  among  the  moft  populous  of  them,  and 
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confequently  mull  have  far  lefs  wood  to  fpare  than  many  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  has  neverthelefs  fhipped  two  hundred  thoufand  dollars 
worth  of  thefe  two  articles  in  a  year.  New-England  and  New-York 
have  derived  great  advantage  from  their  attention  to  pot  and  pearl 
allies ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  made  in  very  inconfiderable  quantities  in 
the  States  to  the  fouthward  of  them  :  in  moft  of  them  it  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked.  New- Jerfey  and  Delaware  have  more  forefts  than 
Maffachufetts  ;  and  as  there  is  no  part  of  either  of  thofe  States  that 
lies  twenty-five  miles  from  navigable  water,  they  may  venture  to  ex- 
pend their  wood,  and  to  depend  upon  coal.  In  the  other  fix  States, 
which  lie  fouth  of  Hudibn's  river,  the  materials  for  pot  afh  are  iru- 
menfe,  as  alio  in  the  State  of  New- York. 

A  grand  dependence  of  the  eaftern  States  is  their  valuable  fifheries  : 
a  detail  of  thefe  is  unneceffary.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  with  a 
fmall  exception  in  favour  of  New-York,  the  whole  great  fea  fifhery 
of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  New-England  ;  and  it  is  in 
a  variety  of  ways  highly  beneficial  to  their  landed  and  manufacturing 
interefts. 

Iron  is  abundant  throughout  the  Union,  excepting  New-England 
and  the  Delaware  State,  though  the  former  are  not  deftitute  of  it, 
and  the  latter  can  draw  it  as  conveniently  from  the  other  States  on 
the  Delaware  river,  as  if  it  were  in  her  own  bowels.  Virginia  is 
the  State  moft  pregnant  with  minerals  and  foffils  of  any  in  the 
Union. 

Deer  fkins  and  a  variety  of  furs  are  obtained  by  all  the  States  from 
the  Indian  countrv,  cither  directly  or  through  the  medium  of  their 
neighbours.  Hitherto  they  have  been  exported  in  large  quantities  ; 
but  from  the  rapid  progrefs  of  American  manufactures,  that  exporta- 
tion muft  diminifh. 

The  article  of  pork,  fo  important  in  navigation  and  trade,  merits 
particular  notice.  The  plenty  of  mall:  or  nuts  of  the  oak  and  beech, 
in  fome  places,  and  of  Indian  corn  every  where,  occalions  it  to  be 
very  fine  and  abundant.  Two  names  among  them  are  pre-eminent, 
Burlington  and  Connecticut ;  the  firft  of  which  is  generally  given  to 
the  pork  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Jerfey  ; 
the  fecond  is  the  quality  of  all  the  pork  north  of  Jerfey.  It  may  be 
fafely  affirmed,  that  they  are  fully  equal  to  the  pork  of  Ireland  and 
Britany,  and  much  cheaper. 

Cider  can  be  produced  with  eafe  in  confiderable  quantities,  fjom 
Virginia  inclufive,  to  the  moft  northern  States,  as  alfo  in  the  weftern 
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country  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia ;  but  New-Jerfey  and  New* 
England  have  hitherto  paid  moil  attention  to  this  drink.  An  exqui- 
fite  brandy  is  diftilled  from  the  extenfive  peach  orchards,  which  grow 
upon  the  numerous  rivers  of  the  Chefapeak,  and  in  parts  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  may  be  made  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country. 

Silk  has  been  attempted  with  fuccefs  it*  the  fouthernmoft  States,  fo 
far  as  due  attention  was  paid  to  it ;  but  is  not  well  fuited  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  labourers,  who,  being  blacks,  are  not  careful  or  fkilful ; 
and  there  are  many  other  objects  of  more  importance  and  profit  in 
the  agriculture  of  thofe  fertile  States.  In  Connecticut,  where  there 
is  a  fenfible  and  careful  white  population,  and  where  land  is  compa- 
ratively fcarce  and  dear,  it  is  found  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial. 
A  project  to  extend  the  white  Italian  mulberry  tree  over  all  the  States 
has  been  formed,  by  fome  perfevering  individuals  acquainted  with 
the  propagation  of  them.  A  great  part  of  Connecticut  is  already 
i'upplied.  An  extenfive  nurfery  has  been  eftablifhed  near  Philadel- 
phia ;  another  at  Princeton  in  New-Jerfey  ;  and  two  more  are  at  this 
time  commenced  on  New-York  and  Long-Iflands. 

Rye  is  produced  generally  through  all  the  States  north  of  the  Ca- 
rolinas, and  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  three  fouthern  States.  But 
the  detail  of  American  productions,  and  the  parts  in  which  they  moil 
abound,  would  be  very  long.  It  will  therefore  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  in  addition  to  the  above  capital  articles,  the  United  States  pro- 
duce or  contain,  flax-feed,  fpelts,  lime-ftone,  alum,  faltpetre,  lead, 
copper,  coal,  free-ftone,  marble,  ftone  for  wares,  potters'  clay,  brick 
clay,  a  variety  of  ihip-timber,  fliingles,  holly,  beech,  poplar,  curled 
maple,  black  walnut,  wild  cherry,  and  other  woods  fuitable  for  ca- 
binet-makers, fliingles  of  cedar  and  cyprefs,  myrtle-wax,  bees-wax, 
butter,  tallow,  hides,  leather,  tanners'  bark,  maple  fugar,  hops, 
milliard  feed,  '  potatoes,  and  all  the  other  principal  vegetables  ; 
apples,  and  all  the  other  principal  fruits  ;  clover,  and  all  the  other 
principal  grafles.  On  the  fubject  of  their  productions  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  add,  that  they  muft  be  numerous,  divcrfified,  and 
extremely  valuable,  as  the  various  parts  of  their  country  lie  in 
the  fame  latitude  as  Spain,  Portugal,  the  middle  and  fouthern  pro- 
vinces of  France,  the  fertile  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  European  and  Afiatic  Turkey,  and  the  kingdom  of  China, 
which  maintains  by  its  own  agriculture  more  people  than  any  coutry 
in  the  world  befide> 
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From  thefe  few  obfervations  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages which  the  United  States  poflefs  over  moft  European  countries 
in  thefe  refpects  ;  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  there  is  not  a  luxury  of 
nature  but  their  foil  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  which  the  climate  in 
one  part  or  other  of  their  territory  would  not  bring  to  perfection. 
They  can  cultivate  with  eafe  every  raw  material  for  different  manu- 
factures which  the  furface  of  the  earth  yields,  and  its  bowels  yield 
them  every  neceffary  metal  and  foflil. 

Connected  with  this,  we  may  mention  another  advantage  which 
the  States  poffefs ;  this  is  the  eafe  with  which  the  produce  of  one 
State  may  be  conveyed,  by  water,  to  another,  with  a  very  trivial  addi- 
tion of  expenfe.  There  is  in  this  refpect  a  ftriking  difference  between 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  and  thole  of  any  country  in 
the  old  world.  The  Elbe  is  the  only  river  in  Europe  which  will  permit 
a  fea  vefiel  to  fail  up  it  for  fo  great  a  length  as  feventy  miles.  The 
Hudfon's,  or  North  river,  between  the  States  of  New-York  and 
New-Jerfey,  is  navigated  by  fea  veffels  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  the  ocean  ;  the  Delaware,  between  Pennsylvania,  New-Jerfey,, 
and  the  Delaware  State,  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles  ;  the  Poto- 
mack,  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  three  hundred  miles  ;  and 
there  are  feveral  other  rivers,  bays,  and  founds,  of  extenhve  naviga- 
tion, far  exceeding  the  great  river  Elbe.  The  inland  boatable  waters: 
and  k>kes  are  equally  numerous  and  great. 

When  we  confider  thefe,  and  extend  our  ideas  to  the  different 
canals  already  formed,  and  ftill  forming,  by  which  the  moft  impor- 
tant rivers  are,  or  will  be  united,  we  may  venture  to  aflert,  that  no 
country  in  Europe  docs,  or  poiffbly  can  poflefs  fo  completely  the  ad- 
Vantages  of  inland  navigation  ;  by  this  the  extremes  of  the  confede- 
racy will  become  intimately  united  and  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  each  State  will  reap  from  the  produce  of  the  whole  nearly  the 
lame  advantage  as  though  it  poffeired  every  refource  within  itfelf ;  in- 
deed, no  doubt  can  by  a  reflecting  mind  be  entertained,  but  that  the 
time  is  near  when  a  communication  by  water  will  be  opened  with 
every  part  of  the  Union. 

In  a  country  thus  circumftanced,  producing  the  great  raw  ma- 
terials for  manufactures,  and  poflefling  unlimited  poweis,  by  water 
and  refources  of  fuel,  fubject  alfo  to  heavy  charges  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  fabrics,  to  neglect  manufactures  would  have  been 
almoft  criminal.  Thefe  important  ideas  have  taken  full  pofleltion  of 
the  American  mind.  The  theory  is  now  every  where  approved ;  and  in 
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New-England,  Pennfylvania,  and  feveral  other  States,  the  practice  has 
been  taken  up  with  confiderable  fpirit  and  very  extenfively  purfued. 

Theie  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  America  pofTeffes  over  the 
different  nations  in  Europe,  but  they  are  fuch  as  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  her  prefent,  and  which  infure  her  future  profperity. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  ftate  as  briefly  as  poffible  the  profpecls 
and  advantages  which  the  European  fettler  has  ahnoft  the  certainty 
of  realising. 
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•  EFORE  we  enter  on  this  part  of  the  work,  we  with  to  premife  to 
the  reader  that  we  fhall  proceed  with  caution.     The  numbeis  that 
have  emigrated  to  America  from  this  country  have  already  awakened 
the  fears  of  fome,  and  the  envy  of  others ;    and   lome  who  appear 
confcious  of  the  confequences  that  mult  follow  from  a  fpirit  of  emi- 
gration, have  thought   it  their  duty  to  ftep  forward,  and  by  magni- 
fying trifling  difficulties  into  infurmountable  obffacles,  attempt  to  put 
a  flop  to  a  fyftem,  which,  though  its  effects  are  flow,  are  not  the  lets  >  re 
in  weakening  the  ifrength  and  refources  of  the  European  cou;  ties. 
Hence  flight  fkirmifhes  with  the  Indians  have  been  magnified  to  the 
moil;  tremendous  battles.     The  refiftance  of  a  fmall  portion  ot  per- 
sons to  the  levying  of  a  tax  in  one  or  two  States  has  been  worked  up 
to  a  univerfal  rebellion  throughout  the  Union.     A  fe\  e-r  raging  at 
Philadelphia  for  a  fliort  period,  and  which  is  now  admitted  to  have 
originated  in  the  expofure  of  damaged  coftee,  has  been  held  forth  as  a 
proof  of  an  unhealthy  climate  throughout  the  States  ;  and  the  intem- 
perate zeal  of  a  few  individuals  has  been  conlidered  a  fufficient  proof 
that  the  whole  body   of  Americans  are  averie  to   the  prude  it  and 
temperate  conduct  of  their  government.     The  impreifions  made  on 
the  public  mind   by  thefe  means  have    received  additional   flxength 
from  a  few  individuals,  who,  like  the  fpies  lent  to  view   the  land  of 
Canaan,  have,  through  idlenefs,  or  attachment  to  European  diffipa- 
tion,  caft  away  the  clutters  of  grapes,  and  returned  with  an  evil  re- 
port 
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port  of  the  land.  If  we  credit  thofe,  the  United  States  are  mined— 
trade  is  bad— every  thing  is  dear— all  is  confufion — the  people  flaves 

and  the  United  States  unable  to  furnifli  employment  or  fupport  to 

thofe  who  with  there  to  take  up  their  refidence.  Thefe,  and  almoft 
ten  thoufand  other  evils  are  conveyed  to  us  through  the  medium 
of  letters  inferted  in  the  daily  papers  dated  from  different  parts  of 
America,  but  which  carry  with  them  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
production  of  hireling  fcribblers,  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  mis- 
leading the  unthinking  mind. 

In  order  therefore  to  follow  this  fubject  through  all  its  connec- 
tions, and  to  fet  the  profpects  of  an  European  fettler  in  a  clear  point 
of  view,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  proceed  in  the  inquiry  under  fome 
kind  of  fyfiem,  that  its  different  parts  may  ftand  clear  and  diftincf, 
and  yet  form  one  connected  whole.  As  an  introductory  part  it  may 
therefore  be  neceflary  to  rectify  fome  miftaken  notions  of  Europeans 
reflecting  the  American  States. 

MISTAKEN    NOTIONS   OF   EUROPEANS. 

Many  perfons  in  Europe  appear  to  have  formed  miftaken  ideas  and 
expectations  of  what  is  to  be  obtained  in  America ;  it  may  therefore 
be  ufeful,  and  prevent  inconvenient,  expenfive,  and  fruitlefs  re- 
movals and  voyages  of  improper  perfons,  to  give  fome  clear  and  truer 
notions  of  that  part  of  the  world  than  appeal-  to  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. 

It  is  imagined  by  numbers,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North-America 
are  rich,  capable  of  rewarding,  and  difpofed  to  reward  all  forts  of 
ingenuity  ;  that  they  are  at  the  fame  time  in  a  great  degree  ignorant 
of  all  the  fciences  ;  and  confequently  that  ftrangers  pofteffing  talents 
in  the  belles  Icttres,  fine  arts,  &c.  muft  be  highly  efteemed,  and  fo 
well  paid  as  to  become  ealily  rich  themfelves  ■>  that  there  are  alio 
abundance  of  profitable  cilices  to  be  difpofed  of,  which  the  natives  are 
not  qualified  to  fill ;  and  that  having  few  perfons  of  family  among 
them,  f  rangers  of  birth  muft  be  greatly  reflected,  and  of  courfe  eafiiy 
obtain  the  belt  of  thofe  offices,  which  will  make  all  their  fortunes ; 
that  the  governments  too,  to  encourage  emigrations  from  Europe, 
not  only  often  pay  the  expenfe  of  perfonal  tranfportation,  but  give 
lands  gratis  to  ftrangers,  with  negroes  to  work  for  them,  utenfils  of 
husbandry,  and  flocks  of  cattle.  Thefe  are,  in  the  general,  wild  ima- 
ginations ;  and  thofe  who  go  to  America  with  expectations  founded 
vpon  them,  will  furely  find  themfelves  difappointcd. 

Tfc« 
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The  truth  is,  that  though  there  are  in  America  few  people  of  the 
'defcription  of  the  poor  of  Europe,  there  are  alio  very  few  that  in  Eu- 
rope would  be  cal'ed  rich.  It  is  rather,  as  before  obferved,  a  general 
happy  mediocrity  that  prevails.  There  are  few  great  proprietors  of  the 
foil,  and  few  tenants;  moft  people  cultivate  their  own  lands,  or  follow 
fome  handicraft  or  merchandife  ;  very  few  are  rich  enough  to  live  idly 
upon  their  rents  or  incomes,  or  to  pay  the  high  prices  given  in  Europe 
for  paintings,  ltatues,  architecture,  and  the  ether  woiks  of  art  that  are 
more  curious  than  ufeful.  Hence  the  natural  geniufes  that  have  arifen 
in  America^  with  fuch  talents,  have  in  general  quitted  that  country 
for  Europe,  where  they  can  be  more  fuitably  rewarded.  It  is  true 
that  letters  and  mathematical  knowbdge  are  in  efteem  there,  but  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  more  common  than  is  apprehended  ;  there  being 
already  exifting  numerous  colleges  or  univei  fities,  for  the  moft  part 
furnifhed  with  learned  profefiors,befidesanumberof  fmaller  academics. 
Thefe  educate  many  of  their  youth  in  the  languages,  and  thofe  fci- 
ences  that  qualify  men  for  the  profeffiou  of  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic. 
Strangers,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  excluded  from  excrcifing  thofe 
profefhons  ;  and  the  quick  incieafe  of  inhabitants  every  where  gives 
them  an  almoft  certainty  or  employ,  which  they  have  in  common, 
with  the  natives.  Of  civil  offices  or  employments  there  are  few  ;  no 
iuperfiuous  ones  as  in  Europe;  and  it  is  a  rale  eftablifhed  in  fome  of  the 
States,  that  no  office  fhould  be  fo  profitable  as  to  make  it  defirable  for 
the  income.  The  thlrty-fixth  article  of  the  conftitution  of  Pennfylvania 
runs  exprefily  in  thefe  words  :  "  As  every  freeman,  to  preferve  his 
44  independence,  if  he  has  not  a  fufficient  etlate,  ought  to  have  fome 
"  profeffion,  calling,  trade,  or  farm,  whereby  he  may  heneftly  fiib- 
"  fift,  there  can  be  no  neceflity  for,  nor  ufe  in  efb.bliihing  offices  of 
*'  profit ;  the  nfual  effects  of  which  are  dependence  and  fervility,  un- 
"  becoming  freemen  in  the  poffeffors  and  expectants,  faction,  con- 
tention, corruption  and  diforder  among  the  people.  Wheiefoue, 
"  whenever  an  office,  through  increafe  of  fees  or  otherwife,  becomes 
*'  fo  profitable  as  to  pecafion  many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought 
"  to  be  leffened  by  the  legislature." 

Thefe  ideas  prevailing  more  or  lefs  in  all  the  United  States,  it  can- 
not be  worth  any  man's  while  to  expatriate  himfelf  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining a  profitable  civil  office  in  America  ;  and  as  to  military  office?, 
they  ended  with  the  war,  the  armies  being  difbanded  and  reduced  to  a 
national  militia.  Much  lefs  \i  it  advifeable  for  a  perfon  to  go  thither 
who  has  no  other  quality  to  reccmmer.d  him  than  his  birth,    la 

Vol,  III.  Qji  Europe 
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Europe  it  has,  indeed,  its  value  ;  but  it  is  a  commodity  that  cannot 
be  carried  to  a  worfe  market  than  to  that  of  America,  where  people 
do  not  inquire  concerning  a  ftranger,  What  is  he  ?  or,  Who  is  he  ?  but 
What  can  he  do  ?  If  he  has  any  ufeful  art  he  is  welcome  ;  and  if  he 
exercifes  it,  and  behaves  well,  he  will  be  relpefted  by  all  that  know 
him  :  but  a  mere  man  of  quality,  who  on  that  account  wants  to  live 
upon  the  public,  by  fome  office  or  falary,  will  be  defpifed  and  dif- 
regarded.  The  hufbandman  is  in  honour  there,  and  even  the  me- 
chanic, becaufe  their  employments  are  ufeful.  The  people  have  a 
faying,  that  "  God  Almighty  is  himfelf  a  mechanic,  the  greateft 
in  the  univerfe  :"  and  a  man  is  refpec'ted  and  admired  more  for  the 
variety,  ingenuity  and  utility  of  his  handyvvorks,  than  for  the  anti- 
quity of  his  family.  They  are  pleafed  with  the  obfervation  of  a 
negro,  and  frequently  mention  it,  that  "  Boccarorra  (meaning  the 
white  man)  make  de  black  man  workee,  make  de  horfe  workee, 
make  de  ox  workee,  make  ebery  ting  workee,  only  de  bog.  He  de 
bpg,  no  workee  ;  he  eat,  he  drink,  he  walk  about,  he  go  to  fleep 
when  he  pleafe,  he  libb  like  a  gentleman."  According  to  thefe  opinions 
of  the  Americans,  one  of  them  would  think  himfelf  more  obliged 
to  a  getiealogift,  who  could  prove  for  him,  that  his  anceftors  and 
relations,  for  ten  generations,  had  been  ploughmen,  fmiths,  car- 
penters, turners,  weavers,  tanners,  or  fhoemakers,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  they  were  ufeful  members  of  fociety ;  than  if  he  could 
only  prove  that  they  were  gentlemen^  doing  nothing  of  value,  but 
living  idly  on  the  labour  of  others,  mere  fruges  confumere  nati,*  and 
otherwife  good  for  nothing,  till,  by  their  death,  their  eftates,  like  the 
earcafe  of  the  negro's  ge:itleman-hog,  come  to  be  cut  up, 

With  regard  to  encouragements  to  ftrangers  from  the  American  go- 
vernment,they  are  really  only  what  are  derived  from  good  laws  and 
genuine  liberty.  Strangers  are  welcome  becaufe  there  is  room 
enough  for  them  all,  and  therefore  the  old  inhabitants  are  not  jea- 
lous of  them  ;  the  laws  protect  them  fulliciently,  fo  that  they  have 
no  need  of  the  patronage  of  great  men ;  and  every  one  will  enjoy 
fecurely  the  profits  of  his  induilry.  But,  if  he  does  not  bring  a 
fortune  with  him,  he  muft  work  and  be  induitrious  if  he  gains  one. 
One  or  two  years  refidence  give  him  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen ;  but 
the  government  does  not  at  prefent,  whatever  it  may  have  done  im 

*   There  ;lvc  a  number  of  us  br-'.n 

Merely  to  cat  up  the  corn.  Watts. 

former 
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former  times,  hire  people  to  become  fettlers,  by  paying  their  pnf- 
fages,  giving  land,  negroes,  utenfils,  ftock  or  any  other  kind  of  emo- 
lument vvhatfoever.  In  fhort,  America  is  a  Lind  of  labour,  and  by 
no  means  what  the  Englilh  call  LuhberlanJ,  and  the  French,  Pays  tie 
Cocagne. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  underftand  the  ftate  of  government  in  Ame- 
rica, mould  read  the  conftitutions  of  the  feveral  States,  and  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  that  bind  the  whole  together  for  general  pur- 
pofes,  under  the  direction  of  one  aflembly  called  the  Congrefs.  Thefe 
conftitutions  we  have  for  the  moft  part  given  at  length,  in  our  ac- 
count of  the  different  States  in  the  Union  ;  and  where  that  is  not 
done,  the  reader  may  reft  allured  there  is  no  material  variation. 
Thefe  conftitutions  convey,  in  the  cleared  manner,  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  American  government,  and  furuifh  a  body  of 
political  information  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  compositions. 

MOTIVES    TO    EMIGRATION. 

If  the  above  obfervations  are  confidered  as  true,  it  may  naturally 
be    alked,    what  are   the   general   inducements   to  quit 

EUROPE   FOR   THE   PURPOSE  OF  SETTLING   IN  AMERICA? 

To  this  query  we  fhall,  without  hejitation,  reply,  that  the  firft 
and  principal  inducement  to  an  European  to  quit  his  native 
country  for  America,  is  the  total  absence  of  anxiety  re- 
specting the  future  success  of  a  family.  There  is  little 
fault  to  find  with  the  government  of  America,  either  in  principle  or 
in  practice  ;  they  have  very  few  taxes  to  pay,  and  thofe  are  of  ac- 
knowledged neceflity,  and  moderate  in  amount :  they  have  no  ani- 
mofrties  about  religion  ;  it  is  a  fubject  about  which  no  queftions  are 
afked  :  they  have  few  reflecting  political  men  or  political  meafures : 
the  prefent  irritation  of  men's  minds  in  Great-Britain,  and  the  dif- 
cordant  ftate  of  fociety  on  political  accounts,  is  not  known  there. 
The  government  is  the  government  of  the  people,  and  for.  the 
people.  There  are  no  tythes  nor  game  laws ;  and  excife  laws  upon 
fpirits  only,  and  fimilar  to  the  Britifh  only  in  name.  There  are  no 
men  of  great  rank,  nor  many  of  great  riches.  Nor  have  the  rich 
there  the  power  of  opprefllng  the  lefs  rich,  for,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  poverty,  fuch  as  is  common  in  Great. Britain,  is  almoft 
iinknown  ;  nor  are  their  ftreets  crowded  with  beggars  ;  Mr.  Cooper 
obferves,  he  faw  but  one  only  while  he  was  there,  and  that  was  an 
Englishman.     You  fee  no  where  in  America  the  difgufting  and  me-. 

Q^q  z  lancholy 
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lancholy  contrail,  fo  common  in  Europe,  of  vice,  and  filth,  and  rags, 
and  wretchednefs,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mod  wan-, 
ton  extravagance,  and  the  moft  ufelefs  and  luxurious  parade.  Nor 
are  the  common  people  So  depraved  as  in  Great-Britain.  Quarrels, 
are  uncommon,  and  boxing  matches  unknown  in  their  ftreets.  They 
have  no  military  to  keep  the  people  in  awe,  nor  hired  fpies  and 
informers  to  pierce  the  inmoft  receffes  of  Soctety,  and  to  call  forth 
one  part  of  a  family  againSt  another;  thus  destroying  domeftic  quiet 
and  public  happnefs.  Robberies  are  yery  rare.  There  was  not  a  bur- 
glary in  Philadelphia  during  the  fever  there,  though  no  one  Staid  in 
the  town  who  could  leave  it.  All  thel'e  are  real  advantages ;  but 
great  as  they  are,  they  do  not  weigh  with  us  fo  much  as  the  Single 
consideration  firft  mentioned. 

In  England  the  your^man  flies  jjn  prostitution,  for  fear  of  theex- 
penfe  of  a  family  eftablifhrnent,  and  the,  more  than  probable,  extra- 
vagance of  a  wife;  celibacy  is  a  part  of  prudence;  it  is  openly 
commended,  and  as  fteadily  practifed  as  the  voice  of  nature  will  al- 
low. The  married  man,  whofe  paffions  have  been  ftronger,  whofj 
morals  have  been  Iefs  callous,  or  whofe  intereft  has  furnifhed  motives 
to  matrimony,  doubts  whether  each  child  be  not  a  misfortune,  and 
looks  upon  his  offspring  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  affection,  that 
embitters  fome  of  the  oiherwife  moil  pleafurable  moments  of  his  life. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this  from  great  fuccefs  in  the  purfuits  of  the 
father ;  there  are  exceptions  from  Stronger  degrees  of  parental  af- 
fection ;  and  the  more  fanguine  look  forward  with  Stronger  hope : 
but  we^have  feen  too  much  not  to  be  Satisfied  of  the  perfect  truth  of 
this  general  pofition.  We  do  not  care  what  may  be  the  Situation  in 
life  of  the  parents,  or  the  rank,  to  which  they  belong ;  from  the  la- 
bourer at  fix  or  feven  Shillings  per  week,  and  many  thoufands  of 
Such  there  are  in  Great-Britain,  to  the  peer  of  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum,  through  many  intermediate  ranks,  we  have  had 
too  frequent  occafion  to  obferve  this  melancholy  fact. 

In  the  former  inftance,  the  labourer  confoles  himSelf,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  for  the  lofs  of  his  children,  becaufe  be  has  one  or  more 
lefi  io  prov.de  for;  and  in  the  Second  inftance  his  lordShip  retrenches 
his  plf-aSures  becaufe  he  has  a  large  family. 

In  America,  particularly  out  of  the  large  town?,  no  man  of  mode- 
rate defires  feels  anxious  about  a  family.  In  the  country,  where  the 
mafs  of  the  people  dwell,  every  man  feels  the  increafe  of  his  family 
to  be  the  increafe  of  his  riches :  and  no  farmer  doubts  about  the 

facility 
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facility  of  providing  for  his  children  as  comfortably  as  they  have 
lived,  where  land  is  fo  cheap  and  fo  fertile,  where  fociety  is  fo  much 
on  an  equality,  and  where  the  prodigious  increafe  of  population, 
from  natural  and  accidental  caufes,  and  the  improving  ftate  of  every 
part  of  the  country,  furniflies  a  market  for  whatever  fuperfluous  pro- 
duce he  chuies  to  raiie,  without  prefenting  inceflhntly  that  tempta- 
tion to  artificial  expenfe  and  extravagant  competition  fo  common 
and  fo  ruinous  in  European  countries. 

In  Great-Britain,   perpetual  exertion,   incessant,   unre-* 

REMITTING  INDUSTRY,  DAILY  DEPRIVATION  OF  THE  COM- 
FORTS of  life,  and  anxious  attention  to  minute  frugality,  are  aU 
moft  incumbent  on  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  and  in  the  middle 
clafs  of  life:  and  the  probabilities  of  ultimate  fuccefs  are  certainly 
againff.  a  large  family.  In  England,  no  man  has  a  right,  calculating 
upon  the  common  chances,  to  expect,  that  five  or  fix  children  fhaU 
all  fucceed,  however  virtuous  or  induftrious  they  may  be. 

In  America  it  is  otherwife;  you  may  reafonably  reckon  upon  a 
comfortable  fettlement,  according  to  your  fituation  in  life,  for  every 
part  of  a  family,  however  numerous.  There  is  nothing  in  Eu- 
ropean countr.es  equivalent  to  the  taking  off  this  weight  upon  the 
mind  of  a  father  of  a  family.  It  is  felt  in  the  occurrences  of  every 
day.  Mr.  Cooper  remarks,  he  has.  feen  with  pleafure  the  coun- 
tenance of  an  European  emigrant,  in  America,  brighten  up  on  this 
very  comfortable  reflection;  a  reflection  which  conibles  even  for 
lofs  of  friends,  and  exile  from  a  native  country. 

To  perfons  in  genteel  life,  and  of  the  clafs  which  we  call  men  of 
fortune,  nearly  the  fame  difficulties  occur :  with  us  every  rank  treads 
fo  dole  on  the  heels  of  the  rank  above  it,  that  an  excefs  of  expenfe 
above-  income^  is  general;  and  perhaps  the  difficulties  of  a  family  are 
ftill  greater  in  the  clafs  laft  mentioned.  Temptations  to  unneceifary 
expenfe,  owing  to  the  numerous  gradations  of  rank  in  England,  are 
perpetual,  and  almoft  unconquerable.  With  the  Americans,  man 
is  more  equitably  appreciated  ;  he  is  eflimated  more  at  what  he  is, 
and  lefs  at  what  he  fcems.  Something  like  European  manners,  and 
fomething  of  the  ill  effect  of  inequality  of  riches,  may  indeed  be 
found  in  the  great  towns  of  America,  but  nothing  like  what  an  in- 
habitant of  the  old  country  experiences  ;  and  the  mafs  of  the  people 
in  America  are  nearly  untainted.  Hence  the  freedom  from  artificial 
poverty,  and  the  universal  diffufion  of  the  common  comforts  and 
conveuiencies  of  life. 

In 
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In  England,  if  a  man  has  been  pecuniarily  unfortunate,  the  eager 
crowd  preis  on  and  trample  over  him,  and,  once  down,  he  is  kept 
down,  m  America,  a  falfe  ftep  is  not  irretrievable,  there  is  room  to 
get  up  again  ;  and  the  lefs  unfortunate  Humbler  looks  round  at 
Icifure,  and  without  difmay,  for  fome  more  profitable  path  to  be 
purlued.  In  England,  every  employment  is  full,  we  are  preffed  and 
elbowed  on  all  iides  :  in  America,  every  employment  has  room  for 
induftry,  and  for  many  years  almoft  every  fpecies  of  induftry  mult  he 
fuccefsful.  In  fine,  America  is  a  rifing  country,  but  there  is  caufe  to 
fear,  that  moft  of  the  European  countries  are  going  faft  to  ruin  and 
decay. 

In  America,  the  expenfes  of  the  government  are  very  much  lefs, 
in  proportion  to  wealth  and  numbers,  than  thofe  of  any  nation  in. 
Europe. 

There  is  no  land  tax  among  the  national  revenues,  nor  is  there 
any  interior  tax,  or  excife  upon  food.,  drink,  fuel,  lights,  or  any 
native  or  foreign  manufacture,  or  native  or  foreign  production,  ex- 
cept a  duty  of  about  four  pence  fterling  upon  domeftic  diftilled 
fpirits.  The  greater!:  part  of  the  public  burdens  are  paid  by  an  im-* 
port  duty  on  foreign  goods,  which  being  drawn  back  on  exporta- 
tion, it  remains  only  on  what  is  actually  ufed,  and  is  in  that  view  the 
loueft  in  the  world.  In  England,  there  is  fcarce  an  article  that  an 
individual  can  eat,  drink  or  wear,  but  what  is  taxed  double,  treble, 
and  fometimes  more  than  what  was  its  original  intrinfic  value. 

Trade  has  been  encouraged  by  a  drawback  of  all  the  import  duty 
on  foreign  goods,  when  they  are  exported,  excepting  only  a  very 
few  commodities  of  a  particular  nature,  which  are  not  delired  to  be 
much  imported  into,  or  confumed  in,  the  United  States. 

A  national  mint  is  eftabliflied  under  the  direction  of  the  ableft 
practical  man  in  the  arts  and  fciences  which  America  affords,  Da- 
vi  d  Ritten  house.  It  is  provided  by  law,  that  the  purity  and  in- 
trinlic  value  of  the  filver  coins  fliall  be  equal  to  that  of  Spain,-  and 
of  the  gold  coins  to  thofe  of  the  ftricteft  European  nations.  The 
rnment  of  the  United  States  foregoes  all  profit  from  the  coinage; 
this  is  certainly  an  honeft,  a  politic  and  wholefome  forbearance,  but 
Ameiica  is  the  full  that  has  adopted  it. 

The  banks  eftabliflied  in  the  feveral  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  Bolton,  Baltimore,  Charlefton,  Alexandria,  &c.  divide  a  profit 
of  (even  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  *  at  pre- 

*  More  might  be  faid  with  trurb. 

fent^ 
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lent,  which  is  paid  half-yearly.  The  intereft  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  is  paid  every  quarter  of  a  year  with  a  punctuality 
abiblute  and  perfect.  There  is  no  tax  on  property  in  the  funds  and 
banks. 

The  Ihip-building  of  the  United  States  has  been  on  the  increalc 
ever  fince  the  revolution;  it  was  greater  in  the  year  1793  than  in 
any  former  year  fince  the  fettlement  of  the  country,  and  it  is  greater 
in  the  current  year  than  it  was  in  the  laft.  Generally  fpeaking,  the 
art  of  fhip-building  was  never  fo  well  underftood,  never  fo  well  exe- 
cuted, nor  was  there  ever  a  time  when  fo  many  of  the  manufac- 
tures requifite  for  the  furniture,  tackle,  apparel,  and  arming  of  vef- 
fels,  were  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  is  certainly 
greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in  native  commodities, 
and  much  greater  than  the  grois  value  of  all  their  imports,  including 
the  value  of  goods  exported  again. 

Thefe  manufactures  conlift  generally  of  articles  of  comfort,  uti- 
lity and  neceffity.  Articles  of  luxury,  elegance  and  fhevv,  are  not 
manufactured  in  America,  excepting  a  few  kinds.  Manufactures  in 
general  have  increafed  very  rapidly  fince  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  war,  and  particularly  in  the  laft  five  years.* 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  have  increafed  in  the  laft  three 
years  from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent. f  Thefe  exports  confilt,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  the  moft  necefiary  food  of  man,  of  working  ani- 
mals, and  of  raw  materials,  applicable  to  manufactures  of  the  m^it 
general  utility  and  confumption.|| 

The  exports  of,  the  United  States  are  fix  times  the  amount  of  the 
national  taxes  and  duties  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  outward  freight  of 
the  fhips  and  veffels  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  is  probably 

*'  Houlhold  msnufadlures  are  carried  on  within  the  families  of  almoft  nH  the  far- 
mers and  planters,  and  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ami 
towns.  This  practice  is  increafuig  under  the  animating  influences  of  private;  intereft 
and  public  fpirit. 

-f-  Iii  the* three  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1793,  they  increafed  from  eighteen  millions 
and  one  qtw.ter  to  twenty-fix  millions  of  dollars. 

||  There  is  not  any  duty  upon  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  nor  can 
fuch  duty  be  impofed  on  any  exported  commodities,  but  the  exportation  of  produce 
may   be  fufpended  or  prohibited  in  cafes  of  nccefiity  or  policy. 

Produce  and  all  other  merchandife  may  be  freely  exported  in  the  fhips  and  ■■  -  ■ 
of  ail  nation:,  no:  being  alien  enemies,  v/ithou:  difcriminaiioa. 

z  more 
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more  than  equal  to  all  their  national  taxes  and  duties.  The  inwara 
freight  is  considerable.  The  earnings  of  the  fifhing  veffels,  in  lieu  of 
freight,  are  alfo  confiderable.  But  the  coafting  freights  are  greater 
in  value  than  both  the  laft. 

All  fhips  and  veffels  depart  from  the  United  States,  fitlly  laden, 
excepting  a  part  of  the  Eaft-India  traders;  and  a  large  quantity  of 
tonnage  is  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  ;  and  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  are  Jefs  in  value  than  the  ex-? 
ports,  deducting  the  outward  freights  of  their  own  fhips,  which  arc. 
returned  in  goods,  the  nett  fales  of  their  fhips  to  foreigners,  and  the 
property  imported  by  migrators  from  foreign  countries. 

The  very  great  proportion  of  the  imports,  which  confifts  of  ma- 
nufactures from  raw  materials,  which  America  can  produce,  affords 
conftant  and  inviting  opportunities  to  leffen  the  balance  againft  the 
United  States  in  their  trade  with  foreign  countries,  holds  out  a  cer* 
tain  home  market  to  fkilful  and  induftrious  manufacturers  in  Ame- 
rica, and  gives  the  moft  flattering  expectations  to  the  landholder 
and  farmer,  of  a  very  increafing  demand  for  his  produce,  in  ^hicb 
he  cannot  be  deceived.  * 

Their  imports  have  not  been  fwelled  in  proportion  to  the  increafe 
of  their  population  and  wealth.  The  rcafon  is  clear,  viz.  the  conftant 
introduclion  of  new  branches  of  manufaclure  amongji  them/elves.,  and  a 
great  extenjion  of  the  old  branches. 

Their  imports  for  confumption  are  compofed  of  manufactures  in 
a  much  lefs  proportion  than  heretofore,  owing  to  the  fame  tnu9 
caufes. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  have  almoft  ceafed  to  exhibit 
certain  articles  of  naval  and  military  fupply,  and  others  of  the 
grcateft  utility  and  confumption,  owing  alfo  to  the  fame  tivo  caufes. 

Their  imports  confift  but  in  a  fmall  degree  of  neceffaries,  in  a 
great  degree  of  articles  of  comfortable  accommodations,  and  in 
ibme  degree  of  luxuries  ;  but  their  exports  confift  chiefly  of  prime 
neceffaries,  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  Europeans,  with  fome  ar- 
ticles of  mere  comfort  and  utility,  and  fome  of  luxury.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  be  the  quantities  of  fome  of  the  principal 
articles  of  exportation  from  the  United  States,  duiing  the  year  end- 
ing in  September,  1792. 

'    WitneC  the  fteady  price  of  their  produce  during  the  embargo. 
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3,14^255  Bufhels  of  grain  and  pulle,    principally  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  beans  and  peas. 
44,75a  Horfes,  horned  cattle,  mules,  hogs  nnd  flieep. 
1,469,723  Barrels  of  flour,  meal,  bifcuit  and  rice,  reducing  calks  of 
various  fizes  to  the  proportion  of  flour  barrels. 
246,909  Barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rofin. 
116^803  Barrels  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  faufages,  oyfters,  tripe, 
Sic.  reducing  calks  of  various  fizes,  to  the  proportion  of 
beef  and  pork  barrels. 
a31>77^  Barrels  of  dried  and  pickled  fifh,  reducing  them  to  bar- 
rels of  the  fame  fize. 
948,115  Gallons  of  fpirits,  diftilled  in  the  United  States* 
7,823  Tons,  12  cwts.  and  141b.  of  pot  and  pearl  afhes* 
112,428  Hogfheads  of  tobacco. 
60,646,861   Feet  of  boards,  plank  and  fcantling. 
19^391!  Tons  of  timber. 
18,374  Pieces  of  timber. 
1,080  Cedar  and  oak  fhip  knees. 
71,693,863  Shingles. 
31,760,702  Staves  and  hoops. 
1 9 1   Frames  of  houfes. 
73,318  Oars,  rafters  for  oars,  and  hand-fpikes<, 
48)860  Shook  or  knock-down  calks. 
52,381  Hogfheads  of  flax  feed. 
The  exports  of  the  year  of  which  the  above  are  a  part,  amounted 
to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars ;  but  the  exports  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing year,  ending  on  September  30,   1793,  amounted  to  five  mil- 
lions more,    being  twenty-fix  millions  of  dollars.     Provisions  and 
raw  materials  have  greatly  increafed.     Of  flour  alone  there  were 
(hipped  one  million  and  thirteen  thoufand  of  calks. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  are  now  generally  brought  dU 
redely,  and  not  circuitoufly,  from  the  countries  which  produced  or 
manufactured  them.  China,  India  Proper,  the  ifies  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius,  Good  Hope,  the  fouthern  fettlements  of  America  and  the 
Weft-Indies,  the  Wine  iflands,  and  the  countries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Baltic  feas,  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  France,  the  Ne- 
therlands and  Germany,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thus  their  commerce  is  diverfified  and  profperous,  and  confifts  in 
importing  for  their  own  confumption,  and  for  exportation,  in  the  ex- 
porting, the  coafling  and  inland  trades,  the  Indian  trade,  manufac- 
Vol.  HI.  R  r  tures. 
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tures,  fhipping,  the  fifheries,  banking,  and  infurances  on  fhipS 
cargoes,  and  houfes.  There  is  no  branch  of  commerce,  foreign  or 
domeftic,  in  which  every  diitrict,  city,  port  and  individual  is  not 
equally  entitled  to  be  interefted.* 

The  commanders  and  other  officers  of  American  mips  are  deemed 
fkiltul  and  judicious  ;  from  which  caufe,  combined  with  the  good- 
nefsof  their  fhips  and  of  their  equipment,  infurances  upon  their  veffels 
ate  generally  made  in  Europe,  upon  the  mod  favourable  terms, 
compared  with  the  correfponding  rifques  on  board  of  the  vefTels  of 
•other  nations. 

The  lawful  intereft  of  money  is  fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  moft 
of  the  States ;  in  a  few  it  is  feven  per  cent. ;  in  one  it  is  five  per 
cent. 

The  poor  taxes  in  the  United  States  are  very  fmall,  owing  to  the 
facility  with  which  every  man  and  woman,  and  every  child,  who  is 
old  enough  to  do  the  lighteft  work,  can  procure  a  comfortable  fub- 
fiftence.  The  induftrious  poor,  if  frugal  and  fober,  often  place 
themfelves  in  a  kw  years  above  want. 

Horfes  and  cattle,  and  other  ufeful  beafts,  imported  for  breeding, 
are  exempted  by  law  from  the  import  duty. 

The  clothes,  books,  houfhold  furniture,  and  the  tools  or  imple- 
ments of  their  trade  or  profeffion,  brought  by  emigrators  to  Ame- 
rica, are  exempted  from  the  import  duty,  and  they  may  begin  their 
commerce,  manufactures,  trades  or  agriculture,  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  upon  the  fame  footing  as  a  native  citizen  ;  and  there  is  no 
.greater  nor  other  tax  upon  foreigners  or  their  property  in  the  United 
States,  than  upon  native  citizens. 

Almoft  every  known  Chriftian  church  exifts  in  the  United  States  $ 
as  alfo  the  Hebrew  church.  There  has  not  been  a  difpute  between 
any  two  feds  or  churches  fince  the  revolution.  There  are  no  tythes ; 
.marriage  and  burial  fees,  glebes,  land  rents,  pew  rents,  monies  at 
intereft  and  voluntary  contributions,  are  the  principal  means  of  fup- 
porting  the  clergy.    Many  of  them  are  .alio  profdlors  and  teachers  iu 

*"  The  fiave  trade  is  nbclifhcd,  and  Ameiican  citizens  cannot  lawfully  be  employed 
therein,  and  in  fume  inftsnees  ncgroc  flavcry  ;  in  others  they  have  adopted  efficacii  us 
racafurcs  for  its  certain,  but  gradual  abolition.  The  importation  of  Haves  is  difconti- 
<nued,  andean  never  be  renewed,  fo  as  to  interrupt  the  rcpjfe  of  Africa,  or  endanger, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States.  The  ileadv  ufe  of  efficacious  alternatives  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  immediate  application  of  r-iore  itrong  remedies,  in  a  cafe  of  fo  lfcuch  mo- 
mtntiity  and  intrinsic  importance. 

•  I  -  the 
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the  univerfities,  colleges,  academies  and  fchools,  for  which  intereft- 
ing  ftations,  pious  and  learned  miniflers  of  religion  are  deemed  pecu- 
liarly fuitable.  There  is  no  provifion  in  the  Epifcopal,  Prefbyterian, 
or  Independent  church  for  any  clerical  perfon  or  character  above  a 
rector  or  minifter  of  the  gofpel ;  and  this  is  generally,  if  not  uni- 
verfally  the  cafe.  There  are  fome  afliftant  mi nifters,  but  no  curates 
or  vicars. 

All  the  lands  in  the  United  States  are  free  from  tythes,  and 
the  medium  purchafe  is  not  equal  to  the  annual  land  rents  of 
Europe  ;  even  including  in  the  eftimate  the  value  of  the  old  im- 
proved farms  in  America,  and  the  great  mafs  of  unimproved 
lands. 

The  productions  and  manufactures  of  military  fupplies  and  articles 
enable  the  United  States  to  derive  from  their  own  refources,  (hips  of 
war,  gunpowder,  cannon  and  muihet  balls,  fliells  and  bombs,  can- 
non and  carriages,  rifles  and  cutlafles,  grapnals,  iron,  lead,  car- 
touch  boxes,  fword  belts,  cartridge  paper,  faddles,  bridles,  and 
holfters,  foldiers'  and  failors'  hats,  buckles,  fhoes,  and  boots,  lea- 
thern breeches,  naval  ftores,  fheathing  paper,  malt  and  fpirituous. 
liquors,  manufactured  tobacco,  foap,  candles,  lard,  butter,  beef, 
pork,  bacon,  hams,  peas,  bifcuit,  and  flour,  and  other  articles  for 
the  land  or  marine  fervice. 

The  education  of  youth  has  engaged  a  great  fhare  of  the  attention 
of  the'1  legiflature  of  the  States.  Night  fchools  for  young  men  and 
boys,  who  are  employed  at  labour  or  bufinefs  in  the  day-time,  have 
been  long  and  beneficially  fupported,  and  the  idea  of  Sunday  fchools 
has  been  zealoufly  adopted  in  fome  places.  Free  fchools  for  both 
fexes  have  been  increafed,  and  greater  attention  than  heretofore  is  paid 
to  female  education. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  ingenious  in  the  invention, 
and  prompt  and  accurate  in  the  execution  of  mechanifm  and  work- 
manfhip,  for  purpofes  in  fcience,  arts,  manufactures,  navigation, 
and  agriculture.  Rittenhoufe's  planetarium,  Franklin's  electrical  con- 
ductor, Godfrey's  quadrant  improved  by  Fladley,  Rumfey's  and 
Fitch's  fleam  engines,  Leflie's  rod  pendulum,  and  other  horological 
inventions,  the  conftruction  of  fliips,  the  New-England  whale-boat, 
the  conftruction  of  flour-mills,  the  wire-cutter  and  bender  for  card- 
makers,  Follom's  and  Briggs's  machinery  for  cutting  nails  out  of 
rolled  iron,  the  Philadelphia  dray  with  an  inclined  plane,  Mafon/s 
engine  for  extinguishing  fire,  the  Connecticut  fteeple  clock,  which  is 

R  r  2  wound 
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■wound  up  by  the  wind,  the  Franklin  fire  place,  theRittenhoufe  frove, 
Anderfon's  threfliing  machine,  Rittenhoufe's  inftrument  for  taking 
levels,  Donnaldfon's  Hippopotomas  and  balance  lock,  are  3  few  of 
the  numerous  examples. 

There  is  no  defcription  of  men  in  America,  and  there  are  very 
few  individuals  in  the  active  time  of  life,  who  live  without  fome 
purfuit  of  bufinefs,  profeflion,  occupation,  or  trade.  All  the  citi- 
zens are  in  active  habits,  and  all  capital  ftcck  is  kept  in  action.* 

No  country  of  the  fame  wealth,  intelligence,  and  civilization,  has 
id  few  menial  fervants,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  in  the  families  of  perfons  of 
the  greateil  property.  Family  fervants  and  farming  fervants,  who 
emigrate  from  Europe,  and  who  continue  foberly  and  induftrioufly 
in  family  or  farm  fervice,  for  qne,  two,  or  three  years,  commonly 
find  opportunities  to  better  their  fituations,  by  getting  into  fome  com- 
fortable line  of  dealing,  or  trade,  or  manufacturing,  or  farming,  ac- 
cording to  their  education,  knowledge  and  qualifications. 

America  has  not,  indeed,  many  charms  for  the  diffipated  and 
voluptuous  part  of  mankind,  but  very  many,  indeed,  for  the  ra- 
tional, ibber-minded  and  difcreet.  It  is  a  country  which  affords  great 
opportunities  of  comfort  and  profperity  to  people  of  good  property, 
and  thofp  of  moderate  property,  and  to  the  induftrious  and  honeft 
poor  :  a  lingular  and  pleafing  proof  of  which  laft  affertion  is,  that 
there  are  very  few,  if  any  day  labourers  in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, of  the  Quaker  church.  That  religious  fociety  is  very  nu- 
merous ;  but  the  fobriety,  induftry,  and  frugality  which  they 
pradife,  enables  their  poor  quickly  to  improve  their  condition, 
in  a  country  fo  favourable  to  the  pooreit  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

•  That  part  of  the  tradefmen  and  manufacturers  who  live  in  the 
country,  generally  refide  on  fmall  lots  and  farms,  of  from  one  acre 
to  twenty,  and  not  a  few  upon  farms  of  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  which  they  cultivate  at  leifure  times  with  their  own  hands, 
their  wives,  children,  fervants,  and  apprentices,  and  fometimes  by 
hired  labourers,  or  by  letting  out  fields  for  a  part  of  the  produce  to 
fome  neighbour,  who  has  time  or  farm  hands  not  fully  employed. 
This  union  of  manufactures  and  farming  is  found  to  be  very  conve- 

*  It  is  probable  that  all  the  jewels  and  diamonds  worn  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  their  wives  and  daughters,  arc  lefs  in  value  than  thofe  which  fometimes  form  a 
Part  of  the  drefs  of  an  individual  in  feveral  countries  of  Europe. 
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merit  on  the  grain  farms,  but  it  is  ftill  more  convenient  on  the  gra- 
zing and  grafs  farms,  where  parts  of  almoft  every  day,  and  a  great 
part  of  every  year,  can  be  ipared  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm,  and 
employed  in  for.<e  mUhanical,  handicraft,  or  manufacturing  bufi- 
nefs, Thcfe  perfons  often  make  dcr.ieiric  and  farming  carriages,  im- 
plements, and  utenfils,  build  houfes  and  barns,  tan  leather,  manu- 
facture hats,  fhoes,  hofiery,  cabinet  work,  and  other  articles  of 
cloathing  and  furniture,  to  the  great  convenience  and  advantage  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  like  manner  fome  of  the  farmers  at  lei  fare 
times  and  proper  feafons,  manufacture  nails,  pot  afli,  pearl  afh, 
ftaves  and  heading,  hoops  and  hand  fpikes,  axe  handles,  maple 
fugar,  &c.  The  rr.oft  judicious  planters  ip  the  fouthern  States  are  in- 
dtftriouily  inftructing  their  negroes,  particularly  the  young,  the  old, 
the  infirm,  and  the  females,  in  manufactures. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  are  perfons  who  were  journeymen,  and  in  fome  in- 
stances foremen  in  the  workfhops  and  manufactories  of  Europe,  who 
having  been  fkilful,  fober,  and  frugal,  and  having  thus  faved  a  little 
money,  have  fet  up  for  themfelves  with  great  advantage  in  America, 
and  few  have  failed  to  fucceed. 

From  this  brief  Iketch  we  may  juftly  draw  this  conclufion,  that  the 
advantages  America  offers  to  European  emigrants  are  fuch  as  no 
country  betide  can  hold  forth. 

ON    THE    CHOICE    OF    RESIDENCE, 

Suppofing  an  individual  from  political  fentiments  or  other  circum- 
fiances,  to  have  formed  a  refolution  of  taking  up  his  relidence  in  the 
United  States,  a  queftion  will  naturally  ariie,  what  part  of  America 
is  heft  adapted  to  his  purpofe  ?  The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  will 
certainly  depend  much  on  the  difpofition,  circumftauces,  and  pur- 
fuits  of  the  perfon  himfelf.  Some  few  circumftances  may,  however, 
influence  nearly  the  whole  clafs  of  Englifh  emigrants. 

Quitting  a  country  where  the  church  is  forced  into  an  unnatural 
connection  with  the  ftate,  and  where  religious  opinions  are  the  fub- 
ject  of  popular  obloquy,  and  civil  difqualifications  ;  fuch  will  feek 
in  America  an  afylum  from  civil  perlecution  and  religious  intole- 
rance—fome  fpot  where  they  will  fufter  no  defalcation  in  political 
rights,  on  account  of  theological  opinions,  and  where  they  may  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  perfect  freedom  oifpeech  a*  well  as  of  fentimer.t, 
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on  they'd  moll  important  fubjeifls  of  human  inquiry,  religion  and 
politics. 

As  the  people  of  England  have  oppofed  the  fyflem  of  negroe  fla- 
very,  the  moil  part  will  have  very  ftrong,  if  not'infuperable  objections, 
to  thofe  parts  of  the  continent  where  (laves  are  the  only  fervants  to  be 
procured,  and  where  the  practice  of  the  country  tends  to  fupport  this 
humiliating  diftinction  between  man  and  man.  But  as  labourers  in 
husbandry,  as  well  as  for  domeftic  purpoies,  will  be  necefTary,  fome 
fituation  null  be  chofen  where  fervants  may  be  procured  with  tole- 
rable facility,  although  flavery  do  not  prevail. 

As  the  period  of  civil  commotion  and  internal  warfare,  feems  in 
the  opinion  of  moil  perfons,  not  far  diftant  in  almoft  every  part  of 
Europe,  fuch  would  will),  we  fuppofe,  to  fix  in  a  place  where  they 
are  likely  to  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  peace,  without  the  hazard  of  in- 
terruption from  any  circumitances  atprefent  to  be  forefecn.  Dreading 
the  profpec"t,  however  diftant,  of  turbulence  and  bloodfhed  in  the 
old  country,  they  will  hardly  expofe  themfelves  unnecefTarily  to 
fimi'.ar  dangers  in  the  new  ;  they  will  therefore  not  direct  their 
courfe  toward  thofe  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the  prefent  enmity 
or  uncertain  friendlhip  of  the  American  Indians  will  render  peace> 
property,  and  perfonal  fecurity  in  any  great  degree  dubious. 

If  their  fortune  is  not  large,  fuch  will  think  it  an  object  to  confider 
in  what  way  they  can, improve  it ;  where  and  how  they  can  live  moft 
comfortably  upon  fmall  property  and  moderate  indufiry.  If,  indeed, 
a  mirnler  of  people  perfonally,  or  by  reputation,  acquainted  with  each 
other,  with  fimilar  habits  of  life,  and  general  purfuits,  were  to  quit 
England  together,  they  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pitch  upon  a 
fetilement  where  they  need  not  be  fo  divided  as  to  renounce  the  fo- 
ciety  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  enjoy  ;  or  to  accommodate  them- 
felves fuddenly  to  a  change  of  habits,  manners,  friends,  and  afibci- 
ates.  With  many  of  them  in  middle  life,  or  advanced  in  years,  this 
would  be  a  circumftance  of  importance  to  their  future  comfort ;  and 
therefore  no  (ituation  for  a  number  of  perfons  of  this  defeription 
could  be  perfectly  eligible,  where  this  accommodation  could  not  be 
procured.  It  would  in  fuch  a  cafe  therefore  be  defirable  to  fix  upon 
fome  part  of  the  continent  where  a  large  body  of  contiguous  land 
could  readily  be  procured  at  a  reafonable  price.  We  fay,  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  becaufe  the  perfons  who  would  be  likely  to  quit  Eng- 
land for  A meYiea,  mull,  in  our  opinion,  as  one  principal  inducement; 
have  in  view  the  mote  eafy  improvement  of  a  fmall  fortune,  and  the 
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more  eafy  fettlement  of  a  large  family  ;  and  it  would  therefore  be 
expedient  that  fuch  a  fituatioh  were  chofen,  and  fuch  a  plan  of  fet- 
tlement adopted,  as  would  hold  out  a  reafonable  expectation  of  a  gra- 
dual increafe  in  the  value  of  that  property  in  which  they  mall  be  in- 
duced to  inyeft  the  wreck  of  their  Britifh  fortunes.  Perhaps  the 
purchafe  of  land  in  fome  of  the  American  States  is  the  moft  fpeedy 
as  well  as  the  moft  certain  means  of  improving  a  prefent  capital;  efpe- 
cially  to  thole  who  can  give  an  immediate  increafed  value,  by  fettling 
as  neighbours  on  their  own  contiguous  farms.  In  this  view,  there- 
fore, and  for  this  purpofe,  fuch  Qiould  endeavour  to  procure  a  large 
trad,  and  at  a  price  not  only  reafonable,  but  lb  low  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance  as  to  admit  of  an  early  increafed  value,  by  the  means  of  a 
neighbourhood  and  improving  resident  proprietors.  Were  fuch  a 
plan  to  take  place,  we  have  no  heiitation  in  laying,  that  the  perfona 
adopting  it  would  fettle  in  America  more  comfortably  to  themfelves, 
and  more  beneficially  to  their  intereir,  than  if  they  were  to  go  cut  as 
infulated,  unconnected  individuals. 

The  next  moft  advifeable  plan  for  an  Englishman  would  be,  if  he 
does  not  mean  to  follow  trade,  to  go  where  land  is  cheap  and  fertile  ; 
where  it  is  in  a  progrefs  of  improvement,  and  if  pollible  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  few  Enghili,  whofe  fociery,  even  in  America,  is  inte- 
refting  to  an  Englifh  fettler,  who  cannot  entirely  relinquifh  the  me- 
?noria  temporis  afli. 

Nor  is  the  article  of  climate  unimportant.  It  will  be  wifhed,  we 
conceive,  that  any  fudden  or  violent  change  mould,  if  pollible,  be 
avoided,  and  caterh paribus^  that  a  new-comer  fliould  be  expofed  to 
no  greater  excefs  of  heat  or  cold,  beyond  what  he  has  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  bear,  than  the  difference  in  point  of  natural  fituation  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  muft  inevitably  produce.  The  United  States 
contain  fo  many  varieties  of  climate,  that  there  is  great  room  for 
choice  in  this  refpect ;  but  we  think  there  will  be  little  doubt  with  art 
Englifhman  about  the  propriety  of  avoiding  in  this  article  the  long 
winters  of  New-Hampfhire  and  Maffachufetts,  and  the  parching  fum- 
niers  of  a  part  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  A  perfect  fimilarity  \% 
neither  neceifary  nor  poffible,  and  the  human  coniiitution  eafily  and. 
fpeedily  adapts  itfelf  to  flight  variations. 

With  thefe  preliminary  obfervations  in  view,  let  us  examine  the 
inducements  which  the  reipective  States  of  America  prefent  to  a  Bti- 
tifh  1  migrant. 
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The  fouthern  States  of  Georgia  and  North  and  Soufh-Carolirii 
feem  at  prefent  quite  out  of  the  queftion,  at  leaft  they  are  not  fo  con- 
venient to  an  European,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  negroe  flavery.  The  upper  part  of  Georgia, 
and  part  of  the  Carolinas,  may  admit  of  exceptions  ;  many  have  emi- 
grated there,  and  many  continue  to  do  fo  with  advantage  to  themfelves 
and  families. 

The  long  continued  cold  of  New-Hampfhire  and  MaffachufettSj 
including  Vermont  and  the  province  of  Maine,  appears  highly, 
though  not  perhaps  equally  objectionable.  A  man  who  has  been  ufed 
to  a  laborious  active  life,  who  is  proud  of  independence,  who  wifhes 
to  fhun  the  haunts  of  folly  and  vice,  who  would  prefer  living  among 
a  hardy  race  of  independent  farmers  to  the  poliflied  fockty  of  large 
cities,  who  wifhes  for  honeft  hofpitality  inftead  of  polifhed  fyco- 
phancy,  fuch  a  man  will  find  in  the  New-England  States  an  ample! 
requital  for  a  hard  winter.  To  many,  however,  it  will  feem  a  moft 
unpleafant  circumftance,  that  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  the  year  is  af- 
forded by  nature  to  the  farmer,  wherein  to  provide  fuflenance  for  the 
remaining  part. 

In  the  north-eaflern  States,  viz.  New-Hampfhire,  MafTachufetts, 
Connecticut,  &c.  property  is  much  divided,*  farms  are  fmall,  and 
good  land  rn  general  dear  ;  hence  purchafes  are  not  eafily  made  herej 
with  the  fame  profpect  of  future  increafe  in  value,  which  many  of  the 
olher  States  afford.  Add  to  this,  that  thefe  parts  of  the  American 
continent  do  themfelves  furnifh  yearly  a  very  confiderable  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  middle  and  weftern  States ;  they  are  "  the  northern 
"  hive"  of  this  country.  And  the  fame  reafons  that  operate  upon 
the  natives  to  emigrate  from  thence,  will  be  reafons  alfo  againft  an 
emigration  thither. 

The  States  of  Rhode-Illand,  Jerfey,  Delaware,  New-York,  Penn* 
fylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  with  the  fettlements  on  the  weftern 
waters,  have  all  of  them- claims  to  confideration  on  the  prefent  occa- 
fion. 

Rhode-Illand  in  point  of  climate  and  production?,  as  well  as  in 
appearance,  is  perhaps  the  moil  fimilar  to  Great-Britain  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  winters  are  fomewhat  longer  and  more  fevere, 
the  fummers  perhaps  a  little  warmer  ;  but  it  participates  with  Great- 
Britain  in  fome  meafure  in  the  defects  of  climate,  being  from  it$ 

*  Connecticut  contains  at  Icaft  fiitj-two  perfons  per  fijuavc  mile. 
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fituation  fubject  to  a  moifter  atmofphere,*  than  many  of  the  other 
States.  The  foil  of  Rhode- Ifland  alio  is  too  much  improved,  and  the 
land  too  much  divided  to  admit  of  any  large  contiguous  purchafes  as  a 
fpeculation,  though  fingle  farms  at  a  rate  comparatively  moderate 
might  be  procured  here.  This,  however,  is  owing  to  a  decay  of 
trade  in  this  part  of  America,  and  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves, 
quitting  their  fituations  for  the  profpect  of  a  more  advantageous  trade. 
It  is  rather  adapted  for  a  grazing  than  a  corn  country  ;  fcantily  tim- 
bered, comparatively  plentiful  in  milk,  butter,  and  cheefe ;  but 
not  abounding  in  what  the  Americans  term  good  or  rich  land.  The 
divifion  of  property,  however,  and  its  prefent  tendency  rather  to 
decreafe  than  increafe  in  value,  renders  it  ineligible  for  new 
fettlers. 

The  climate  of  New-Jerfey,  were  there  no  other  objections,  is 
unpleafant  to  Europeans,  particularly  in  the  fummer  feafon,  from 
its  eaftern  fituation,  the  many  fvvamps  it  contains,  and  the  quantity 
of  fea  coaft  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  Mufquetoes  and  agues  are 
more  troublefome  in  this  than  in  many  of  the  other  northern  or  even 
middle  States  ;  and  in  the  more  eligible  parts  of  New-Jerfey,  pro- 
perty is  too  much  divided,  and  too  dear  to  promife  fuccefs  to  an  ef- 
tablifhment,  fuch  as  we  have  alluded  to;  many  valuable  purchafes 
may,  however,  be  made  in  this  State* 

The  fame  remarks  will  in  a  great  degree  apply  to  the  State  of  De- 
laware, to  which  alfo  there  is  a  farther  objection  arifing  from  the  il- 
liberally of  the  religious  teft  law,  contained  in  its  conftitution  ;  not 
to  mention  the  prefent  prevalence  of  negroe  flavery  in  that  portion  of 
the  continent. 

The  State  of  New-York  feems  increaflng  as  rapidly  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  proiperity  as  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  Pennfylva- 
nia  excepted.  The  city  of  New-York  ranks  next  to  Philadelphia  as 
a  place  of  trade,  and  the  back  parts  of  the  State  afford,  at  no  very 
dear  price,  immenfe  tracts  of  the  richeft  land.  Neither  is  the  cli^ 
mate  in  general  lb  different  from  that  of  Great-Britain,  as  to  conti- 
nue any  formidable  objection  to  Britifh  fettlers.  Its  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  are  greater  than  in  England,  but  in  fome  parts  a  little  more 
warmth  would  be  no  difadvantage  ;  for  although  the  numerous  tribes 

*  This  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the  vicinity  of  New-York  alfo,  where  they  find 
that  wood  intended  for  uf;  in  the  fotithern  climate:,  cannot  be  fufficicntly  feafoned.  In 
Pennfylvania  i:  mav,  Indeed  this  remark  will  evidently  apply  to  the  whole  norih?rn  fea 
coaft  of  America. 
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Of  American  apples  are  to  be  found  here  in  great  perfection,  the 
peach,  it  is  faid,  does  not  perfectly  ripen  at  Albany. 

Beyond  comparifon,  the  mod  fertile  part  of  this  State  is  the  Genef- 
fee  country ;  which,  fince  the  prefent  war  with  the  Indians,  has  at- 
tracted a  great  number  of  the  New-England  emigrants,  who  a  year 
or  two  ago  were  induced  to  travel  to  the  weftern  frontier  of  the  Ohio, 
in  fearch  of  cheaper  and  better  land  than  could  be  found  in  their  own 
country.  Indeed,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  difference  in  the 
kind  or  quality  of  the  foil,  between  the  firft  rate  land  of  the  GenefTee 
and  the  Kentucky  territory  :  whatever  difference  there  is,  may  moft 
probably  be  attributed  to  the  greater  warmth  of  the  climate  in  the  laft 
mentioned  part  of  America.  If  the  mere  circumftance  of  richnefs  of 
foil  therefore  were  to  determine  emigration,  a  New-England  emi- 
grant might  reafonably  flop  in  the  GenefTee  country,  without 
taking  fo  long  a  journey  as  many  of  his  countrymen  have  heretofore 
done. 

To  this  part  of  the  State,  however,  rich  and  fertile  as  it  is,  there 
are  ferious   and  formidable  objections  to  many  European  fettlers. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  fervants  in  hufbandry,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  kind,  is  very  great :  for  as  the  land  is  but  lately  begun  to 
be    fettled,     the   inhabitants,    therefore,    confift   at  prefent   almoft 
wholly  of  the  clafs  of  firft  fettlers,  who  depend  chiefly  on  the  labour 
of  them fe Ives  and  their  families  for  fupport ;   thefe,  therefore,  will  be 
the  only  clafs  of  European  fettlers,  labourers  excepted,  whom  this 
part  of  the  States   would   fuit,    and   perhaps  few  parts  are  better 
adapted  to  a  man  whofe  family  and  connections  would  manage  from 
one  to  five  hundred  acres  of  land.     The  fuperfiuous  produce  of  the 
GenefTee  lands  will  be  fent  either  to  Philadelphia  or  New-York,  by 
the  way  of  Albany.  The  conveyance  will  be  troublefome  and  expen* 
five  to  both  places.  That  part  of  the  Gencfiee  which  is  neareft  to  the 
Sufquehannah  and  the  Delaware,  will  find  vent  for  its  produce  at 
Philadelphia.     This  city  will  alfo  attract  the  produce  of  a  great  part 
of  the  GenefTee  country,  which  from  mere  fitnation  would  feem  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  New-York  market,  in  confequence  of  the  greater 
exertions  making  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  facilitate   the  car- 
riage of  commodities  by  means  of  new  roads  and  canals,  and  the  im- 
provement of  river  navigation.     It  is  evident  from  hence,  as  indeed 
it  is  from  a  fimple  infpection  of  the  map,  that  the  interior  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sufquehannah,  where  the  land  tor 
the_muft  pa:  t  is  extremely  fine,  have  very  conlidcrable  advantages  over 
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the  moft  advantageous  part  of  the  Geneffee  tract,  in  the  facility  of 
tranfporting  produce  to  market  ;  the  produce  of  the  interior  of 
Pennfylvania  will  therefore  in  all  probability  come  firft  and  cheapeft 
to  market  The  prefect  price  of  lands  in  the  Geneffee  is  nearly  the 
fame  as  in  the  rich  parts  or  Pennfylvania,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
nearer  to  Phi  .■■    Iphia. 

It  is  another  unpleafant  -ircumftance  attending  the  Geneflee 
country,  that  it  forms  the  frontier  to  the  Indians,  who  navigate  the 
lakes  along  tne  whole  fcraclt  indeed  many  trails  in  the  Geneffee  ter- 
ritory itielt  are  rderved  by  the  Indians.  At  prefent  they  are 
friendly,  nor  is  there  much  fear  of  a  change  ;  and  fhould  they  be- 
come otherwife,  they  will  be  ultimately  fubdued  :  but  the  ftate  of  in- 
termediate conteft  on  fuch  an  occafion  would  ill  fuit  the  habits  and 
inclinations  of  a  peaceable  European.  Along  the  Mohawk  river,  the 
lands  are  rich  and  heavily  timbered,  and  fell  at  prefent  at  a  price  not 
fuperior  to  the  comparative  advantages  they  prefent  ;  but  they  are 
liable  to  many  of  the  objections  which  may  be  made  to  the  Geneffee 
country. 

It  feems  evident  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  this  country,  which 
in  other  refpects  is  the  moft  eligible  part  of  New-York  State  for  many 
purpofes  of  a  new  fettler,  has  numerons  difadvantages  attending  it; 
difadvantages  which  an  American  emigrant,  from  the  thick  fettled 
ftates  of  New-England,  would  regard  as  trifling,  but  which,  we  con- 
ceive, will  appear  in  a  more  formidable  light  to  Europeans. 

Very  few  objections  can  be  made  to  the  State  of  Pennfylvania.  In 
point  of  climate,  the  difference  between  this  part  of  the  American 
continent  and  Great-Britain  is  not  only  very  fupportable,  but  perhaps 
in  favour  of  the  former,  even  to  Britifh  feelings,  efpecially  in  the 
northern  and  north-weftern  parts  of  the  State.  The  fummers  are 
fomewhat  warmer  and  the  winters  colder  than  at  London,  but  the 
general  ftate  of  the  air  is  more  dry,  more  pleafant,  and  perhaps 
equally,  if  not  more  healthy.  The  central  fituation  of  this  State  with 
refpect  to  the  others,  the  profperous  ftate  of  its  treafury,  the  nume- 
rous projected  improvements  in  roads  and  canals,  the  poffeffion  of 
the  largeft  and  moft  flourifhing  city  of  America,  and  the  fuperior 
proportion  not  only  of  imports  and  exports,  but  particularly  of 
emigrants  of  every  clafs  that  come  to  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  altoge- 
ther make  it  probable,  that  Pennfylvania  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the 
moft  flourifhing  State  of  the  Union. 
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In  a  general  view,  Pennfylvania  is  preferable  to  New-York,  be- 
caufe  the  climate  is  more  dry,*  and  therefore  more  favourable  to 
health,  fomevvhat  warmer,  and  therefore  more  favourable  to  vegeta* 
tiou  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  State.  In  Pennfylvania,  the  go- 
vernment is  more  intent  upon  thofe  public  improvements  that  will 
force  population  and  the  fpeedy  rife  of  lands,  its  revenues  are  more 
productive,  and  its  treafury  richer.  In  all  other  circumftances,  Penn- 
fylvania is  at  leaft  equal  to  New-York,  and  in  thofe  enumerated,  it 
has  undoubtedly  the  preference.  But  we  are  not  to  feek  in  the  fouth- 
eaftem  line  of  this  State,  either  for  large  tracts  of  good  or  cheap  land. 
As  you  approach  the  coaft,  property  is  divided,  the  land  is  barren, 
and  the  prices  b.igh.  Neither  is  the  climate  in  the  fouth-eaftern  line 
of  Pennfylvania  for  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
from  the  fea,  fo  pleafant  or  fo  favourable  to  health  or  to  vegeta^ 
tion  as  in  the  more  northern  and  north-weftern  parts  of  the  State. 
Thus,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  two  laft  winters,  the  fhows 
repeatedly  appeared  and  difappeared ;  frofts  fucceeded  to  thaws, 
and  the  roots  of  the  grain  were  left  expofed  to  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  This  inconvenience  is  more  frequently  experienced  by  the 
farmer  in  the  part  of  Pennfylvania  approaching  to  Maryland,  and 
often  proves  a  very  ferious  inconvenience.  While  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Northumberland,  Luzerne,  and  Northampton  counties, 
the  fnow,  when  it  once  falls  in  a  quantity,  generally  remains  through 
the  winter,  producing  more  fettled  weather,  and  protecting  the  crops 
underneath. 

Moreover,  the  largeft  unoccupied  tracts  of  land,  of  courfe  the 
cheapeft, '  and  beyond  comparifon  the  richeft  lands  in  this  State, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  juft  mentioned, 
and  of#Allegany  county;  that  is,  generally  fpeaking,  north  of  lati- 
tude 410. 

With  refpect  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  objections  may  be  made 
relative  to  liave- labour  in  particular.  Thefe  States  are  likewiie  un- 
pleaiantly  warm  in  the  iummer  feafon  to  an  Englifh  conftitution, 
particularly  the  former  ;  the  impoilibility  of  procuring  any  fervants 
but  negroe  flaves,  is  an  objection  almoft  inluperable  to  a  generous 
mind.  Add  to  this,  that  Philadelphia  is  at  prefent  a  better  market  for 
produce  than  Baltimore,  particularly  for  wheat,  which  ufually  fells  a 

*  This  holds  almoft  ihroughoutthe  whole  extent  of  the  two  States  ;  from  the  more 
inland  fuu.ition  of  Pennfylvania,  both  with  refpedt  to  the  Atlantic  fea,  and  the 
(a! 
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{hilling  higher  at  Philadelphia  than  at  the  port  jull  mentioned,  which 
however  is  in  a  very  rapid  ftate  of  improvement. 

The  federal  city,  recently  laid  out  hetween  the  forks  of  the  Poto- 
mack,  will,  however,  give  a  confiderable  increased  and  incrcafing 
value  to  the  country  rourfd  it;  and  the  future  refidence  of  Congrefs 
there,  will,  in  time,  make  Wafhington  city  what  New-York  and 
Philadelphia  are  now,  although  the  ports  of  Alexandria,  Baltimore, 
and  Annapolis  will  long  be  competitors  of  great  importance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  perfons  may  find  and  fettle  upon  plantations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wafhington  city,  iufficiently  extenfive  to  oc- 
cupy a  moderate  capital,  and  to  which  there  will  be  a  yearly  acceffion 
of  value,  independent  of  their  own  exertions,  whatever  the  prefent 
price  of  the  lands  may  be.  But  Mil,  theevil  confequences  of  ilave-Ia- 
bourat  prefent  remain  ;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to  one,  or  to  both 
of  thefe  caufes  combined,  there  certainly  is  a  want  of  individual  and 
national  energy,  in  feveral  of  the  fouthern  States,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  others  :  the  Itile  of  farming  is  more  flovenly,  the  indivi- 
duals are  more  idle  and  diffipated,  and  the  progrefs  of  public  im- 
provements in  general  more  How  than  in  the  States  on  the  northern 
fide.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  climate  contributes  fomething 
to  this  indolence  of  difpofition  ;  but  where  labour  is  confined  to  flaves, 
who  do  not  benefit  in  proportion  to  their  induftry,  and  where  the 
white  inhabitant  regards  himfelf  as  a  different  and  fuperior  being,  the 
general  ftate  of  improvement  muft  be  affected  by  fuch  opinions 
adopted  in  theory,  and  purfued  in  practice. 

Hence,  whatever  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  particular  fpots,  the  gra- 
dual acceffion  of  value  to  landed  property,  from  the  operation  of 
conftant  and  regular  caufes,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  fo  great  in  coun- 
tries of  this  defcription,  as  in  others  where  the  climate  admits  and 
requires  exertion,  and  where  it  is  thought  no  difgrace  for  a  white 
man  to  labour. 

It  is  prefumed  that  the  gradual  acceffion  of  value  to  landed  pro* 
perty,  of  which  we  have  juit  fpoken,  will  accrue  more  certainly, 
more  lpeedily,  and  to  a  larger  amount  in  the  States  of  Pennfylvania, 
New-York,  and  Kentucky,  than  in  either  of  the  remaining  States, 
on  account  of  the  prefent  cheapnefs  of  good  land,  and  on  account  of 
the  great  refort  of  European  emigrants. 

Good  lands  can  be  procured  in  New- York  or  Ptnnfylvania,  in  fa- 
vourable fituations,  at  from  three  half  crowns  to  half  a  guinea  an 
acre,  and  a  capital  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  fuch  lands  will  much 
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focner  be  doubled,  than  if  the  original  price  had  been  two  or  three 
pounds  feeding  per  acre.  An  acceffion  of  three  half  crowns  pet- 
acre,  additional  value  to  the  former  dcfcription,  will  produce  a  du- 
plication of  the  capital  employed  ;  while  an  additional  value  of  three 
half-crowns  per  acre  to  lands  of  the  latter  dcfcription,  will  produce 
about  fifteen  or  fixteen  per  cent  only.  Moreover,  five  fliillings  or 
feven  fliillings  and  fix-pence  additional  value,  is  much  more  eafily 
given  to  land  of  the  firft  kind,  and  when  given  is  more  vifible, 
more  evident  at  firft  fight,  than  in  the  other  cafe :  and  farther,  land 
of  this  dcfcription  muft  neceffarily  entice  perfons  of  fmall  property, 
and  derive  consequent  value  from  new  fettlers,  even  though  value 
ibould  not  be  given,  by  the  gradual  population  of  the  country  itfelf. 
It  is  clear  alio,  that  other  caufes  muft  give  a  great  advantage  to  the 
middle  States,  and  render  them  for  feme  years  eligible  fituations  for 
the  employment  of  time  and  trouble,  as  well  as  capital.  Of  the  two, 
perhaps,  the  preference  mould  be  given  to  Pennfylvania,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  mentioned  ;  and  alfo,  becaufe  the  current  of  improve- 
ment is  beyond  cornparifon  more  rapid  in  this  than  in  New-York 
State  ;  but  in  both  thefe  States,  emigrants  eafily  find  plenty  of  land, 
rich,  cheap,  well  watered,  within  the  reach  of  navigation,  under  a 
good  government  and  in  a  favourable  climate. 

With  refpect  to  Kentucky,  in  point  of  foil  and  climate,  it  cer* 
tainly  has  the  preference  to  any  State  in  the  Union.  Nature  has 
given  to  the  regions  of  this  fair  country  a  fertility  fo  aftonifhing,  that 
to  believe  it,  ocular  demonftratjon  becomes  neceffary.  To  this  ad- 
vantage  we  may  acid,  that  of  the  number  of  European  fettlers  that 
have  emigrated,  and  which  continue  to  emigrate  thither,  and  the 
Qonfequent  rapid  ftate  of  improvement  that  has  followed.  Lands  in, 
and  near  the  towns  in  this  State  muft  continue  to  increaie  in  their  value, 
and  many  pin  chafes  may  now  be  made  in  the  new  tewnfaips  with  very 
great  advantage  to  a  fettler  ;  fome  difficulties  there  undoubtedly  are, 
an  I  iach  muft  naturally  be  expected  in  a  newly-fettled  country. 

1  •  urers  arc  fcarce,  few  if  any  can  be  hired  but  flaves,  who  are 
let  out  by  their  owners.  But  a  great  portion  of  the  prefent  inha- 
nts,  like  thofe  of  the  Geneffee  country  in  New-York,  cultivate 
the  greater  part  of  their  own  lands,  and  live  on  the  produce  :  this 
muft  be  the  cafe  with  thofe  that  will  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
flaves  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  Kentucky,  it  is  common 
i  newly-fettled  countries.  Another  difficulty  an  European  has 
to  ei    ■       ter  in  i. tiling  in  Kentucky,  is  the  great  diftance  he  has  to 
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travel  after  lending  in  America  ;  but  this  will  operate  as  a  difficulty 
only  to  fome  individuals.  The  man  whole  mind  has  gained  Strength 
Sufficient  to  bid  fartwel  to  European  luxuries,  or  who  has  been  ha- 
bituated to  a  life  fecluded  from  capital  towns,  will  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  this  journey. 

The  routes  from  the  different  Atlantic  States  to  this  country  are 
various,  as  may  be  fuppoled.  From  the  northern  States  it  is  through 
the  upper  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  Pittfburgh,  and  then  down  the 
river  Ohio.  The  diitance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittfburgh  is  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  ;  from  Lancaster  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
The  route  through  Redftone  and  by  Pittfburgh,  both  from  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  is  the  molt  eligible,  provided  much  baggage  is 
carried,  except  going  from  the  fcuthern  and  back  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  then  the  belt  and  molt  expeditious  way  is  through  the  wil- 
tlernefs.  From  Baltimore,  palling  Old  Town  upon  the  Potomaek, 
and  by  Cumberland  fort ;  Braddock's  road,  to  Redftone  Old  Fort 
on  the  Monongehala,  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  and 
from  Alexandria  to  the  fame  place,  by  Winchefter  Old  Town,  and 
then  the  fame  route  acrofs  the  mountain,  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  This,  lafl  muft  be  the  molt  eligible  for  all  Europeans 
who  may  wifh  to  travel  to  this  country,  as  the  diitance  by  land  i9 
Shorter,  the  roads  better,  and  the  accommodations  good  ;  i.  c.  they 
are  very  good  to  Old  Town,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fort)'  miles 
from  Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  Redftone  comfortable,  and 
plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions  of  all  forts  :  the  road  over  the 
mountain  is  rather  rough,  but  no  where,  in  the  lealt  difficult  to 
pafs. 

Travellers  or  emigrants  take  different  methods  of  tranfporting 
their  baggage,  goods  or  furniture,  from  the  places  they  may  be  at 
to  the  Ohio,  according  to  circumftances,  or  their  objeeT:  in  coming 
to  the  country.  If  a  man  is  travelling  only  for  curiofity,  or  has  no 
family  or  goods  to  remove,  his  heft  way  v,  ill  be  to  purchafe  horfes, 
and  take  his  route  through  the  wjldernefs ;  but  provided  he  has  a 
family,  or  goods  of  any  fort  to  remove,  his  belt  way,  then,  will  be 
to  purchafe  a  waggon  and  team  of  horfes  to  carry  his  property  to 
Redftone  Old  Fort,  or  to  Pittfburgh.  ;  rcor^.g  as  he  may  come  from, 
the  northern  or  Southern  States.  A  good  waggon  will  colt,  at  Phila- 
delphia, about  ten  pounds,  reckoning  every  tr.ing  in  Sterling  money 
for  greater  convenience,  and  the  horfes  about  twelve  pounds  each ; 
they  will  celt  fomething  more  both  at  Baltimore  and  at  Alexandria. 
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The  waggon  may  be  covered  with  canvas,  and,  if  the  choice  of  th£ 
people,  they  may  deep  in  it  at  nights  with  the  greatefi  fafety.  But 
if  this  mode  fhould  be  difiiked,  there  are  inns  of  accommodation 
the  whole  diftance  on  the  different  roads.  To  allow  the  horfes  a 
plenty  of  hay  and  corn  will  cofl  about  one  {billing  pet  Stem  each 
horfe,  fuppofing  forage  to  be  purchafed  in  the  moll  economical  man- 
ner, i.  e.  of  the  farmers,  from  time  to  time  as  wanted,  and  not  of 
inn-keepers,  who  muft  have  their  profits.  The  provisions  for  the 
family  may  be  purchafed  in  the  fame  manner ;  and  by  having  two 
or  three  camp  kettles,  and  flopping  every  evening  when  the  weather 
is  fine  upon  the  brink  of  fome  rivulet,  and  kindling  a  fire,  food 
may  be  foon  drefled.  There  is  no  impediment  to  thefe  kind  of 
things,  it  is  common,  and  may  be  done  with  the  greateft  fecurity  ; 
and  perfons  who  with  to  avoid  expenfe,  as  much  as  poflible,  will 
adopt  this  plan.  True,  the  charges  at  inns  on  thofe  roads  are  re- 
markably reafonable,  and  the  accommodations  very  good  ;  but  we 
have  mentioned  thofe  particulars,  as  there  are  many  unfortunate 
people  who  emigrate  from  Europe,  to  whom  the  faving  of  every 
fliillincr  is  an  objecl: ;  and  this  manner  of  journeying  is  fo  far  from 
being  difagreeable,  that  in  a  fine  feafon  it  is  extremely  pleafant.  To 
perfons  who  have  always  been  refident  in  a  town,  and  enjoyed  un- 
interruptedly the  luxuries  of  life,  it  may  appear  ftrange  and  novel, 
but  to  perfons  habituated  to  a  country  life,  even  in  England,  xhae 
will  not  appear  any  thing  hard  or  degrading. 

Provifions  in  thofe  countries  through  which  you  travel  are  very 
cheap  ;  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  are  fomething  leis  than  two  pence 
per  pound  ;  dunghill  fowls  are  from  four  pence  to  fix  pence  each  ; 
ducks  eight  pence  ;  geefe  and  turkies  one  fhiliing  and  three  pence  ; 
butter  three  pence  per  pound  ;  cheefe  there  is  very  little  good  until 
you  arrive  in  Kentucky;  flour  is  about  twelve  lliillings  and  fix  pence 
per  hundred  weight. 

The  beft  way  is  to  c.irry  tea  and  coffee  from  the  place  they 
may  fet  out  at,  if  it  is  wifhed  for;  good  green  tea  there  will  be 
from  four  lliillings  and  fix-pence  to  fix  {hillings  per  pound  ;  fou- 
chong  from  three  lliillings  to  five  {hillings  ;  coffee  will  coft  from  one 
fllillingand  three-pence  to  one  {hilling  and  fix-pence  per  lb.  loaf  fugar 
from  ieven-pence  halfpenny  to  ten-pence  halfpenny.  But  it  is  neod- 
lefs  carrying  much  kigar,  for  as  the  back  country  is  approached^ 
the  maple  fugar  is  in  abundance,  and  may  be  bought  from  three- 
pence 
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pence  to  fixpence  per  pound.     Such  are  the  expends  to  be  incurred 
in  travelling  to  this  country  by  Redftone  and  P  ttibuigh. 

The  diftance  which  one  of  thofe  waggons  mi  travel  one  day 
with  another  is  little  fliort  of  twenty  miles  5  (o  that  it  will  be  a  jour- 
ney from  Alexandria  to  Redftone  Old  Fort  of  eleven  or  twelve  days, 
from  Baltimore  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittf- 
burgh,  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  would  require  nearly  twenty  days,  as 
the  roads  are  not  fo  good  as  from  the  two  former  places. 

From  thefe  prices,  the  expenfe  of  removing  a  family  from  either 
of  the  iea  ports  to  the  Ohio  may  be  computed  with  tolerable 
exaclnefs. 

The  beft  time  for  fetting  out  for  this  country  from  any  of  the  At- 
lantic ports,  is  the  latter  end  of  either  Seprember  or  April,  The  au- 
tumn is  perhaps  the  moil  eligible  of  the  two ;  as  it  is  probable,  that 
the  roads  acrois  the  mountain  will  be  drier,  and  provifions  and  forage 
more  plentiful  and  cheap  than  in  the  fpring. 

If  this  mode  fhould  not  fuit  the  convenience  of  the  party,  by 
reafon  of  their  not  wanting  a  waggon  or  hori'es  when  they  arrive  in 
this  country,  they  may  have  their  goods  carried  out  to  Redftone 
Old  Fort  from  Alexandria  for  twelve  (hillings  per  hundred  weight, 
and  in  like  proportion  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

At  Redftone  Old  Fort,  or  Pittiburgh,  they  can  either  buy  a  boat, 
which  will  coil  them  about  five  fhillings  per  ton,  or  freight  their 
goods  to  Kentucky  for  about  one  ihillir.g  per  hundred  weight.  There 
is  no  regular  bufinefs  of  this  fort ;  but  as  there  are  always  boats 
coming  down  the  river,  one  ihilling  per  hundred  weight  is  the  com- 
mon charge  for  freight.  But  more  frequently,  when  there  is  boat 
room  to  fpare,  it  is  given  to  fuch  as  are  not  able  to  purchafe  a 
boat,  or  have  not  a  knowledge  of  the  navigation.  However,  that  is 
a  bufinefs  which  requires  no  (kill,  and  there  are  always  numbers  of 
people  coming  down,  who  will  readily  conduct  a  boat  for  the  fake 
of  a  paflage. 

The  diftance  from  Philadelphia  *  by  land  to  Kentucky  is  between 
feven  and  eight  hundred  miles  j  from  Baltimore  nearly  feven  hun- 

*  The  diftances  in  the  fettled  parts  only  can  be  computed  with  any  degree  of  cx- 
aclituJe  ;  but  from  the  bed  information  that  can  Lc  colicfled,  from  the  rapids  of  the 
Ohi 0  to  Santa  Fe  is  about  one  thoufand  miles,  and  from  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
about  one  thoufand  five  hundred. 

The  computed  diftance  between  New-Orleans  and  Mexico  is  fomethir.g  fhort  of  twa 
thoufand  miles,  and  about  the  fame  to  Santa  Fe. 

Vol.  IV.  T  t  dr«d; 
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dred  ;  nearly  fix  hundred  from  Alexandria  ;  and  upwards  of  five 
hundred  fiom  Richmond.  The  roads  and  accommodations  are  tole- 
rably good  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderneis  ;  through  which  it  is 
hardly  poffible  for  a  carriage  to  pafs,  great  part  of  the  way  being 
over  high  and  fteep  hills,  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  along 
defiles,  which  in  fome  places  feem  to  threaten  you  at  every  ftcp 
with  danger.'5'  This  is  the  only  route  the  people  coming  from  the 
upper  parts  of  Virginia  and  North-Carolina  can  take  at  prefent  to 
get  into  the  country,  the  gap  of  Cumberland  mountain  being  the 
only  place  it  can  be  pilfer!  v,  ithout  the  greater!  difficulty.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Tennelfee  will  afford  a  convenient  communication  with 
the  Mifliifippi.  The  wilderneis,  which  was  formerly  two  hundred 
miles  through,  without  a  fingle  habitation,  is  reduced  from  the  fet- 
tlement  of  Powel's  valley  to  nearly  one-half  of  that  diftance ;  and  it 
is  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  few  years  more,  the  remainder  of  the  dif- 
tance  will  afford  fettlements  for  the  accommodation  of  people  tra- 
velling that  route,  when  a  go~>d  road  may  be  made  quite  to  Ken- 
tucky. The  canals  which  are  cutting  on  the  Potomack,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  obftructions  in  Cheat  river,  will  render  the  paffage 
from  Alexandria,  or  the  federal  city,  to  the  Ohio,  both  cheap  and  eafy. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  emigrants  in  the  country,  they  generally  take 
a  view  of  that  part  in  which  it  is  their  object  to  iettle,  and  according 
to  their  circumftances  or  calling,  fix  upon  fuch  a  fituation  as  may 
appear  eligible  for  their  bufinefs.  But  as  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  emigrants  who  fettle  in  Kentucky  are  hulbandmen,  we  fhall  only 
take  notice  of  their  manner  of  proceeding  and  fettling  a  farm. 
Land  is  to  be  purchafed  in  every  part  of  the  country :  the  prices  are 
various  according  to  the  improvements  there  may  be  upon  it,  its 
quality  and  local  fituation  ;  the  general  price  of  land,  with  fome 
improvements,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen fhillings  per  acre.  Plantations,  with  orchards  and  other  im- 
provement.-, may  be  purchafed  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  fhillings 
(■  ■  i  ;  ■  od  land,  without  improvements,  may  be  purchafed  from 
one  milling  and  fix-pence  to  eight  findings  per  ditto,  which  price 
will  be  according  to  its  rate  or  quality  and  fituation. 

We  have  noticed  only  what  may  be  termed  fettled  country  ;  we 
apprehend  no  European  will  be  hardy  enough  to  form  a  fettlcment 

road  has  bee::  cohfidtfrably  improve!,  and  a  poll  now  paffes  weekly  through 
.  hia  to  Kentui 
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in  a  wiklemefs ;  this  will  be  left  for  the  Americans,  who,  no  doubt, 
from  habit,  are  belt  qualified  for  that  fori  of  bufinefs.  Indeed, 
there  are  a  number  of  people  who  have  fo  long  been  in  the  cuftom 
of  removing  farther  and  farther  back  as  the  country  becomes  fettled, 
for  the  fake  of  hunting,  and  what  they  call  range  for  their  cattle, 
which  is  that  of  feeding  upon  the  natural  grafs,  that  they  ieem  un- 
qualified for  any  other  kind  of  life.  This  is  favourable  to  the  fettling 
a  wild  and  infant  country  ,  and  no  doubt  this  difpofition  will  laft, 
with  fome,  as  long  as  there  is  left  a  wildernefs  in  America.  It  is 
however  certain,  that  this  is  advantageous  tofociety,  which  will  be  bet- 
tered and  not  hindered  by  furh  peculiar  habits,  fo  long  as  they  have 
new  countries  to  people  ;  for  this  adventurous  fpirit  tends  to  accele- 
rate the  propagation  of  domeftie  animals  of  every  fort. 

Perfons  of  moderate  fortune,  upon  taking  poffeflion  of  the  land  they 
intend  to  form  into  a  plantation,  will,  doubtlefs,  procure  fuch  a  flock  as 
their  circumftances  will  admit,  and  the  extent  of  theirjobject  requires; 
but  let  ns  fuppofe  an  induftrious  man  already  provided  with  the  ne- 
cefTary  tools  for  his  agricultural  employment,  and  a  little  monev  to 
buy  ftock.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  after  building  a  Iog-houfe,  which  will 
cofi  him  little  more  than  his.  labour,*  he  will  procure  fome  dunghill 
fowls,  a  cow,  and  a  breeding  fow. 

Thefe  animals  are  very  prolific  in  this  climate  and  foil  ;  and  it  is 
Rot  a  fanguine  calculation  to  fuppofe  the  fow  will  have  eight  or  ten 
pigs  at  each  litter;  by  which  means  the  family  will  have  pork  liiffi- 
cient  for  the  next  year,  and  the  year  after  they  may  baiter  bacon  for 
beef  and  mutton,  which  we  will  conclude  their  circumftances  have 
not  permitted  them  as  yet  to  purchafe,  though  both  may  be  eaiily 
procured  at  a  moderate  price.  Kis  labour  will  have  provided  him  with 
corn  before  this  time,  and  in  the  extenfion  of  his  plantation,  and  the 
increafe  of  his  cow  and  hogs,  his  difficulties  will  be  over.  The  in- 
creafing  ratio  of  ftock  is  prodigious,  where  provifion  for  them  cofts  fo 
little  as  it  does  here,  and  where  the  fertility  of  the  foil  is  fo  wonder- 

*  A  log-houfe  is  very  foon  created,  anJ  in  cor.fequcnce  of  the  friendly  difpention 
wl\ich  exirts  among  thofe  hofpitaLle  people,  every  neighbour  will  come  to  the  nfTiitanc? 
of  each  other  upon  occafions  of  emergency.  Sometimes  they  arc  built  of  round  lojs 
entirely,  covered  with  rived  afh  fhinglcs,  and  the  interftices  flopped  with  clay,  or  lime 
and  fand,  to  keep  out  the  weather.  A  houfe  of  this  fort  may  be  made  ai  comfortable  and 
elegant  as  any  ether  kind  of  building,  and  is  therefore  the  moll  convenient,  as  it  may 
h*  ereileU  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  anfwer  the  (.ircumfla.-.ces  of  ail  defciptions  of 
perfonj-, 
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ful,  that  it  amply  repays  the  labourer  for  his  toil ;  if  the  Iarg£ 
trees  are  not  very  numerous,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
the  fugar  maple,  which  is  very  common,  they  are  an  advantage 
to  the  fetlter  ;  it  is  very  likely  from  imperfect  cultivation,  that 
the  ground  will  yield  from  fifty  to  fixty  bufhels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  The  fecood  crop  will  be  more  ample  ;  and  as  the  fhadc 
is  removed  by  cutting  the  timber  away,  great  part  of  the  land 
will  produce  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  bufhels  of  corn  from  an 
pxvc.  This  will  enable  the  farmer  who  has  but  a  fmall  capital,  to 
increafe  his  wealth  in  a  molt  rapid  manner.*  His  cattle  and  hogs 
will  find  fufficieut  food  in  the  woods,  not  only  for  them  to  fubfift 
upon,  but  to  fatten  them.  His  cows  want  no  provender  the  greateit 
part  of  the  year,  except  cane  and  wild  clover  ;  but  he  may  afford  to 
feed  them  with  corn  the  fecond  year,  if  he  finds  it  neceflary.  His 
garden;,  with  little  attendance,  will  produce  him  all  the  culinary 
roots  and  vegetables  neceflary  for  his  table ;  and  the  prolific  increafe 
of  his  hogs  and  poultry  will  furnifh  him  without  fear  of  injuring  his 
flock,  with  a  plenty  of  animal  food  ;  and  in  three  or  four  years  his 
flock  of  cattle  and  fheep  will  prove  fufficient  to  fupply  him  with 
both  beef  and  mutton,  and  he  may  continue  his  plan  at  the  fame 
time  of  increafing  his  flock  of  thofe  ufeful  animals.  By  the  fourth 
year,  provided  he  is  induftrious,  he  may  have  his  plantation  in  fuffici- 
ent good  order  to  build  abetter  houfe,  which  he  can  do  either  of  ftone, 
brick,  or  a  framed  wooden  building,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
will  coft  him  little  more  than  the  labour  of  himfelf  and  domeflics  ; 
and  he  may  readily  barter  or  fell  fome  part  of  the  fuperfiaous  produc- 
tions of  his  farm,  which  it  will  by  this  time  afford,  and  procure  fuch 
things  as  he  may  ftand  in  need  of  for  the  completion  of  his  building. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears*  &c.  &c.  he  ought  to  plant  when  he  finds  a 
foil  or  eligible  fituation  to  place  them  in,  as  that  will  not  hinder,  of 
in  any  degree  divert  him  from  the  object  of  his  aggrandizement.  A 
few  years  of  induftry  wi^pow  make  him  a  man  of  property,  and 
infure  his  comfort  ancJondependence  for  the  remnant  of  his  life,  and 
lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the  future  opulence  of  his  family.  We  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  game  he  might  kill,  as  it  is  more  a  facrifice  of 
time  to  an  induftrious  man  than  any  real  advantage. 

The  beft  proof  of  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks  is  the  paft  progrefs  of 
the  fettlement  of  this  country,  from  dirty  ftations  or  forts,  and 
fmoaky  huts,  into  fertile  fields,  blufliing  orchards,  pleafant  gardens, 

#  By  wealth  is  meant  the  comforts  of  life 
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luxuriant  fugar  groves,  neat  and  commodious  houfes,  riling  villages, 
and  trading  towns.  Ten  years  have  produced  a  difference  in  the  po- 
pulation and  comforts  of  this  country,  which  to  be  pourtrayed  in 
juft  colours  would  appear  marvellous.  To  have  implicit  faith  or  be- 
lief that  fuch  things  have  happened,  .it  isiirft  neceffary  to  be  a  fpecta- 
tor  of  fuch  events. 

We  have  entered  into  thefe  feveral  minutiae  in  order  to  afford 
as  clear  a  views  as  polTible  to  the  individual  who  wifhes  to  depend  0x1 
the  farm  for  his  fupport,  of  what  part  of  the  continent  he  is  molt 
likely  to  fuccccd,  agreeable  to  the  plan  he  may  chufe  to  mark  out 
for  himfelf  ;  in  doing  this,  we  have  aimed  at  but  one  object,  viz.  to 
convey  information. 

In  thofe  lituations  far  from  towns  and  feaports,  and  which  may  be 
confidered  as  but  one  remove  from  the  favage  wildernefs,  the  difficul- 
ties to  an  European  fettler,  no  doubt,  appear  greater  than  they  really 
are,  and  the  contrail:  of  the  inhabitants#with  thofe  of  European  States 
is  greater  flili ;  the  American  farmer  has  more  fimplicity  and  ho- 
aefty — we  more  ai  t  and  chicanery — they  have  more  of  nature,  and  we 
more  of  the  world.  Nature,  indeed,  formed  our  features  and  intel- 
lects very  much  alike,  but  while  we  have  metamorphofed  the  one,  and 
contaminated  the  Qiher,  they  have  retained  and  preferved  the  natural 
fymhois  of  both. 

While  motives  fuitable  to  the  fituation  of  life  direct  the  man  who 
depends  on  the  earth  for  fupport,  what  part  of  the  States  to  fix  his 
refidence  in  ;  men  who  have  to  depend  on  their  efforts  in  trade,  or 
their  exertions,  in  mechanics  and  manufactures,  the  fine  arts,  or 
what  are  termed  in  Europe  the  learned  profeffions,  mull  be  directed 
by  different  circumfhnces.  The  mechanic  and  manufacturer,  whe- 
ther he  is  by  the  advantage  of  property  enabled  to  begin  bufinefs  as  a 
mafter,  or  being  deilitute  of  it,  is  neceffitated  to  labour  as  a  jour- 
neyman, muft  take  up  his  refidence  in  large  cities  or  towns.  With 
him  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the  ftate  of  fociety,  the 
price  of  provifions,  &c.  are  the  principal  objects  of  inquiry.  Law- 
yers and  phyficians  muft  likewife  make  thefe  the  places  of  their  refi- 
dence; for  with  refpect  to  the  former,  whether  his  Jine, of  bufinefs  is 
that  of  a  conveyancer,  a  notary,  or  folicitor,  no  place  of  any  other 
description  can  find  him  employ,  as  his  whole  fupport  mult  be  drawn 
from  the  commerce,  or  the  vices  and  follies  ot  mankind.  With  refpect 
so  the  latter,  diffipation  alone,  in  a  great  meafure,  renders  them  necef- 
ii»ry.      Philadelphia,    New-York,    Bofton,    Baltimore,    Charleiton, 
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Georgia  and  fome  other  towns  of  note,  will  of  courfe  be  the  only 
places  to  which  emigrants  of  either  of  the  above  defcriptions  will 
proceed.  In  thefe  towns  the  ftate  of  fociety  is  much  the  fame  as  in 
the  large  towns  of  Great-Britain,  fuch  as  Birmingham,  Briftol,  Li- 
verpool, Manchefter,  &c.  • 

New-York,  for  inftance,  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of  Liverpool  ; 
the  fituation  of  the  docks,  the  form  of  ftreets,  the  ftate  of  the  public 
buildings,  the  infide  as  well  as  the  outfide  of  the  houfes,  the  manners, 
the  amuiements,  the  mode  of  living  among  the  expend  ve  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  all  thefe  circumitances  are  as  nearly  alike  in  the  towns 
laft  mentioned  as  poffible.  In  all  the  American  towns  above  noticed, 
there  arc  theatres  and  affemblies  ;  they  are,  in  fhort,  precifely  what 
the  larger  and  more  opulent  provincial  towns  of  Great-Britain  are. 
Hence  alio  we  may  ealily  conceive,  that  European  comforts  and  con- 
veniences are  not  fcarce.  In  fact,  we  may  find  in  Philadelphia  or 
New-York,  every  article  of  that  defcription  ufuaUy  kept  in  the  fhops 
in  the  Englifli  towns  referred  to,  in  equal  plenty,  but  not,  indeed, 
equally  cheap.  To  the  price  of  all  articles  of  luxurious  furniture, 
pictures,  pier  glaffes,  carpets,  &cc.  add  one-third  to  the  Engliih 
price,  and  you  have  the  full  American  price.  Iioufe  rent  is  alfo 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  places  hitherto  compared  ;  if  any  thing, 
fomewhat  dearer  in  America  for  houfes  of  the  lame  fize  and  conveni- 
ence. The  houfes  in  the  one  fet  of  towns  as  in  the  other,  are  built 
of  brick  and  ftone.  In  the  country,  houfes  of  equal  convenience  are 
as  cheap  as  in  the  country  of  Great-Britain. 

Provifions,  milk  and  butter  excepted,  at  Philadelphia  and  fouth- 
ward,  are  a  full  third  cheaper  than  in  fimilar  places  of  Great-Britain. 
Butter,  in  Bolton  and  New-York,  is  cheaper  than  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  is  from  eleven-pence,  to  one  milling  and  three-pence 
per  pound.  Cheefe  about  the  fame  price  as  in  England,  but 
perhaps  not  fo  good.  Fireing  in  the  great  towns  very  dear,  a  chord 
of  hiccory  wood,  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  four  feet,  felling  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Nevv-Yoik,  in  the  winter,  at  feven  dollars.  In  the 
country  it  would  be  about  one  dollar  and  a  half. 

In  the  fettled  country,  however,  from  fifteen  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  large  towns,  the  ftate  of  fociety,  and  the  fryle  of 
living,  is  preferable  to  the  country  life  of  Great-Britain. 

With  relpect  to  the  federal  city,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, though  it  may  in  time  become  the  rival  even  of  Philadelphia, 
we  cannot  but  doubt  the  fucceis  of  manufacturers  and  aitifts  of  any 

kind 
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kind  who  fliould  take  up  their  refidence  there  for  fume  years  to  come, 
thofe  in  the  building  line  and  the  manufacture  of  houfehold  furni- 
ture excepted. 

Having  thus  briefly  attempted  to  point  out  the  mod  eligible  fixa- 
tion for  European  fettlere,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  another  quef- 
tion  which  may  naturally  be  aiked;  and  to  which  we  fliall  aim  to  give 
as  iatisfactory  a  reply  as  poflible. 

WHAT    CLASS    OF    EUROPEAN    CITIZENS    WILL    FIND    IT    THEIR 

INTEREST    TO    FIX    THEIR    RESIDENCE    IN    THE 

UNITED    STATES  > 

One  remark,  by  way  of  anfvver,  may  be  confidered  as  general. 
America  is  not  a  placefuited  for  the  idle,  the  profligate,  the  debauchee, 
nor  thediffipatedof  any  clais;  it  is  far  from  a  congenial  foil  for  what  is 
termed  in  Europe  a  man  of  pleafure.  Thefe  poifonous  and  obnoxious 
animals  in  the  form  of  man,  will  find  but  little  encouragement  in  the 
United  States ;  the  minds  of  the  federal  Americans  are  not  corrupted 
by  European  fyftems  fufficiently  to  give  a  welcome  to  characters  of 
this  framp,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  held  in  the  deteftation  they 
merit.  In  America,  the  terms  honour  and  pleafure  have  different 
meanings  affixed  to  them  than  in  England  ;  a  man  can  claim  no  ho- 
nour from  his  birth  or  his  riches  in  that  country;  integrity  and  ability- 
are  the  only  paths  that  can  lead  him  to  that  goal.  And  with  refpedt 
to  pleafures,  the  great  body  of  the  Americans  know  of  none,  but 
what  arife  from  the  practice  of  virtue.  Thus  their  pleafures  ftrengthen 
the  ties  of  fociety,  and  contrary  to  what  are  called  by  that  name  iu 
England,  add  to  the  ftock  of  human  happinefs,  inftead  of  increafing 
its  mifery  and  wretchednefs. 

While  characters  of  the  above  defcription  will  not  find  any  advan- 
tage in  migrating  to  America,  few  virtuous  and  induftrious  perfons 
will  find  themfelves  difappointed  in  iheir  expectations  of  at  kaft  a 
comfortable  provision  in  their  own  line  of  bufinefs,  though  in  this  re- 
i'pect  fome  will  have  advantage  over  others. 

Merchants,  tradefmen,  and  fhopkecpers  will  find  moil  of  the  large 
towns  in  the  different  States  eligible  fitoations ;  in  general,  they  afford 
good  water  carriage  for  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  are  well  fituated  for 
an  extenlive  connection  with  the  back  countries.  Men  of  this  de- 
fcription, though  it  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  will  yet  find  it  their 
advantage  to  ferve  a  kind  of  local  apprenticeship,  for  whatever  be  the 

pre- 
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j  ivviotis  connections  or  circumitances  which  induce  them  to  go  thither, 
lime  is  neceflary  to  acquire  a  fwlEcient  knowledge  of  the  habits  andman- 
cers  of  the  people,  of  the  characters  and  Situations  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  are  to  deal,  of  the  channels  of  commerce,  the  articles  of  bar- 
ter, and  the  other  details  of  bufinefs,  which  nothing  but  actual  residence 
and  local  investigation  can  fupply,  With  this,  no  perfon  of  good 
ehara&er  and  i-ecommsndation,  v,  ith  credit  on  the  old  country,  can 
fail  to  fucceed  in  the  new.  Succefs,  however,  will  be  much  accele- 
rated by  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French  languages,  in  Perm- 
fylvania  and  New-York  States  in  particular.  In  Philadelphia  every 
ftorekeeper  has  the  name  of  his  firm  and  trade  written  in  German  as 
well  as  Englifh. 

Mafter  workmen  in  every  manufacturing  and  mechanical  art,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  Superfluous  or  luxurious  kinds,  with  their  journeymen 
and  labourers,  muft  fucceed  here.  The  freight,  infuranee,  and 
other  charges  of  a  voyage  of  three  thouiand  miles,  and  the  duties 
laid  there,  operate  greatly  in  favour  of  American  fabrics.  Manufac- 
tnres  by  fire,  water,  and  emigrating  workmen,  muft  fucceed  even 
in  the  moft  agricultural  of  their  States,  and  will  meet  with  eveiy  en- 
couragement in  the  New-England  and  other  States,  whofe  lands  are 
nearly  full.  A  regard  for  the  republican  manners  of  the  country, 
and  juftice  to  Europeans,  render  it  a  duty  to  warn  the  manufacturers 
of  Superfluous  and  luxurious  articles,  not  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  laces,  embroidery,  jewellery,  rich 
filks  and  iilk  velvets,  fine  cambrics,  fine  lawns,  fine  muflins,  and 
articles  of  that  expenfive  nature,  have  few  wearers  there,  and  thofe 
who  do  wear  them,  have  a  predilection  in  favour  of  European  and 
other  foreign  articles. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  a  glaf~»  manufactory,  a  gun- 
powder manufactory,  a  manufactory  of  all  the  heavy  kinds  of  iron 
work,  fuch  as  caftings  from  the  ore,  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  rolling  mills, 
Hitting  mills,  and  the  making  of  nails,  and  of  every  article  in  the 
Shipping  line  :  woollen,  linen,  except  in  the  hea\y  and  coarfe  articles, 
and  cotton  manufactures,  are  perhaps  dubious,  owing  to  the  want  of 
hands,  though  the  latter  has  been  attended  to  with  fuccefs.  We  be- 
lieve mat  no  ioap  boiler,  hatter,  gunfmith,  tallow  chandler,  white- 
Smith  and  blackfmith,  brafs  founder,  wheelwright,  cabinet  maker, 
Carpenter,  mafon,  bricklayer,  taylor,  Shoemaker,  cooper,  tanner, 
currier,  maltfter,  brewer,  diftiller,  failmaker,  ropemaker,  printer 
and  bookbinder,  whether  mafter  or  journeyman,  can  mil's  of  em- 
ployment 
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ployment  there.  Even  filverfmilhs  and  watchmakers  will  find  the  Itate 
of  fociety  not  unfavourable  to  their  trade.  Of  filverfmiths,  mailers 
and  journeymen,  there  are  reckoned  about  four  hundred  in  Phila- 
delphia alone.  It  is  impracticable  to  enumerate  every  trade  ;  but  in 
general,  without  fear  of  erring,  we  may  conclude,  that  all  thofe 
of  common  ufe  are  now,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  in  demand 
there.  The  wages  of  journeymen  are  confiderably  higher  than  in 
Europe,  and  the  money  of  a  working  man  will  certainly  go  far* 
ther. 

The  profeffion  of  the  law  is  not  fo  different  in  any  of  the  States  in 
America,  from  what  it  is  in  England,  as  not  to  afford  a  fair  chance  of 
fuccefs  to  any  lawyer  from  the  old  country,  who  will  fpend  a  couple 
of  years  in  attaining  the  practice,  and  the  knowledge  peculiar  to,  and 
necefTary  for  the  particular  ftate  in  which  he  wilhes  to  aft.  The  fees 
are  much  the  fame  as  in  England.  The  reports  of  cafes  determined 
in  England  are  authority,  but  not  precedent.  They  have  great 
weight,  and  are  generally  decifive,  but  they  are  open  to  obfervation, 
to  animadverfion,  and  contradiction.  The  law,  however,  is  a 
fafhionable,  and  therefore  a  full  profeffion  in  America,  and  we  doubt 
whether  an  Englifh  lawyer  will,  in  general,  mend  his  pecuniary 
fituation  by  removing  there  ;  the  lawyers  of  great  practice,  who  all 
act  as  attornies,  get  from  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand  pounds  cur- 
rency a  year.  We  believe  the  profits  of  none  exceed  three  thoufand 
pounds.  German  and  French,  if  not  abfolutely  necefTary,  are  very 
convenient  to  an  American  lawyer. 

The  profeffion  of  phyiic  is  well  filled  in  America,  but  there  are 
many  foreigners  who  praftife:  the  profeffion  we  believe  is  open, 
but,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  a  German  or  French  practitioner  among 
the  inhabitants  who  fpeak  Englifh  imperfectly,  the  American  phy- 
ficians  have,  and  perhaps  juftly,  the  preference.  Surgeons  are  not 
fo  experienced  as  in  Europe,  nor,  indeed,  do  furgical  cafes  fo  fre- 
quently occur.  The  poor  are  lefs  expofed  to  accident  and  difeafe, 
and  therefore  hofpital  practice  is  not  inftruftive  there. 

With  refpeft  to  divinity,  the  States  certainly  are  already  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  teachers,  who,  for  ability,  faith fulnefs,  piety,  and  vir- 
tue, are  inferior  to  none.  Of  this  clafs  of  men  in  the  United  States, 
we  find  none  of  thofe  idle,  diffipated,  debauched  characters  which 
European  eftablifhments  fofter  and  cherifh.  There  are  no  lordly 
priefts  rolling  in  affluence,  preying  on  the  vitals  of  the  poor,  and 
oppreffing  thofe  they  were  appointed  to  inftruct.     There  are  none 

Vol,  III.  Uu  thstf 
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that  can  tyrannife  over  the  conference  of  man*  and  hurl  the  thunders 
of  a  fpiritual  inquifition  around  his  head,  for  not  believing  nonfenfi- 
cal  dogmas,  or  fubmitting  to  their  tyrannic  fvvay. — No,  the  minifters 
of  the  gofpel  in  America  claim  no  lordfhip  over  the  church,  but  are 
what  they  ought  to  be,  inftruclors  and  examples  of  the  people  ;  and 
as  there  are  no  tithes  nor  livings,  independent  of  the  people,  through- 
out the  States,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  falaries  of  minifters  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  them,  and  in  general  not  very  large,  there  can 
be  few  temptations  to  men  to  embrace  the  miniftry  from  improper 
motives.  Many  divines  of  different  denominations  have,  however, 
quitted  Europe  for  America;  and  where  character  and  ability  have  been 
blended,  they  have  invariably  fucceeded.  Certain  it  is,  that  where  a 
man  is  ambitious  of  becoming  ufeful  in  fpreading  the  gofpel,  no  part 
of  the  world  feems  better  adapted  to  gratify  his  wifhes ;  an  extenfive 
back  country,  where  there  are  few  or  no  minifters,  and  an  extenfive 
Indian  million,  prefent  thcmfelves  to  his  view,  independent  of  fettled 
towns  and  cities,  where  a  variety  of  fentiments  and  increafing  popu- 
lation are  certainly  favourable  to  the  fettlement  of  a  number  of  mi- 
nifters. Thofe  divines  who  emigrate  from  Europe,  will  probably 
fucceed  beft  who  blend  with  the  minifterial  character  that  of  a  fchool- 
mafter,  a  character  much  in  requeft  in  every  part  of  the  American 
continent. 

With  refpect  to  literary  men,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  America 
there  is  not  as  yet  what  may  be  called  a  clafs  of  fociety,  to  whom 
this  denomination  will  apply ;  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Great-Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  moft  of  the  old  countries  of 
Europe.  A  clafs  whofe  profeffion  is  literature,  and  among  whom 
the  branches  of  knowledge  are  divided  and  fubdivided  with  great  mi- 
nutenefs,  each  individual  taking  and  purfuing  his  feparate  depart- 
ment. Literature  in  America  is,  in  general,  an  amufement  only, 
collateral  to  the  occupation  of  the  perfon  who  attends  to  it.  In  Eu? 
xope,  it  is  a  trade,  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Certainly  the  Americans  are  not  interior  in  abilities  to  the  Europe- 
ans ;  they  are  comparatively  an  infant  fociety,  and  their  numbers  arc 
comparatively  few  ;  and  yet  old  as  Great-Britain  is  in  experience, 
abounding  in  her  eftablilhments  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  pre- 
eminent in  reputation,  and  gigantic  in  her  attainments  of  knowledge 
and  fcience  of  all  kinds,  the  ftripilng  of  the  new  world,  has  taught  her 
war  by  Waihington,  and  philofophy  by  Franklin.  Rittenhoule  ranks 
With  the  beft  Britifti  mathematicians  and  aftronomers.  European  di- 
plomatists 
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plomatifts  have  fhrunk  before  the  reafonings  of  Jefferfon ;  and  the  lateft 
and  acuteft  of  our  political  philosophers  are  more  than  fufpected  of 
being  the  difciples  only  of  Paine  and  Barlow,  whofe  knowledge  is 
notorioufly  the  produce  of  the  American  fchool — but  though  not  in 
abilities,  the  Americans  are  inferior  to  Europeans  in  the  opportuni- 
ties of  knowledge  ;  their  libraries  are  fcanty,  their  collections  are  al- 
moft  entirely  of  modern  books ;  they  do  not  contain  the  means  of 
traring  the  hiftory  or  queftions :  this  is  a  want  which  the  literary 
pe«ople  feel  very  much,  and  which  it  will  take  fome  years  effectually 
to  remedy,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  that  have  been  made,  and 
are  making;,  to  accon-plifli  it ;  the  convuhed  irate  of  Europe,  and  the 
increafing  profperiry  of  America,  will,  however,  contribute  rapidly  to 
improve  their  fituation  in  this  refpedt. 

There  is  another  circumftance  alfo  which  has  hitherto  tended  to 
keep  back  the  progrefs  of  letters  with  the  Americans.  The  war 
brought  on  much  individual,  as  well  as  national  poverty  ;  neceffity 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  habitual  induftry  and  frugality  of  the 
people,  led  every  body  to  attend  to  commercial  puriuits,  and  their 
attention  was  abforbed  in  the  improvement  rather  of  their  pockets 
than  of  their  minds.  But  a  great  change  has  taken  place,  and  ere 
long  a  new  generation  will  arife,  and  it  is  rifing,  who  will  be  enabled, 
by  the  exertions  of  their  parents,  to  difpenfe  with  inceffant  labour—- 
they  will  begin  to  feel  the  want  of,  and  they  will  imbibe  a  tafte  for  li- 
terature, philofophy,  ami  the  fine  arts  ;  the  ufeful  lciences  will  find 
their  votaries  as  numerous  and  iuc  ceisrul  in  America  as  in  Europe  ; 
even  at  prefent  the  literati  of  the  old  continent  will  eafily  find  conge- 
BJal  fociety  in  moft  of  the  great  towns  of  the  United  States. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  man  of 
large  income  can  pleafantly  fpend  it  in  America.  A  large  income  is 
not,  indeed,  fo  eafily  fpent  there,  as  in  Europe ;  there  are  not  fuch 
variety,  nor  fuch  expenfive  amufements ;  nor  does  an  expenfive 
ftyle  of  living  procure  fo  much  relpect  trrjre  as  in  Great-Britain.* 
As  we  have  before  obferved,  it  i:  not  the  place  for  a  man  of  pleafure, 
in  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  A  man  may,  however,  enjoy  all  the 
focial  comforts  of  life  as  well  as  thofe  ©f  a  more  enlarged  kind  ;  he 
may  likewife  increafe  his  fortune  either  by  judicious  purchafes  of 

*  Mr.  Cooper  obferves,  he  could  not  find  on  inquiry  that  the  moft  expenfive  per- 
fbns  in  Philadelphia  and  New-York,  lived  at  an  expenfe  beyond  two  thoufand  pouuds 
iierling  a  year. 

Uu  z  landj 
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land,  or  by  the  public  funds,  without  burdening  himfelf  with  the 
toils  of  the  tradefman,  or  the  hazard  of  the  merchant. 

Thofe  who  buy  land  on  the  expectation  of  re-felling  it  at  an  ad- 
vanced price,  muft  not,  however,  buy  in  the  thickly-fettled  part  of 
the  country,  for  there  land  is  nearly  at  the  maximum  price  it  will  ar- 
rive at  for  many  years  :  he  muft  not  buy  large  tracts,  far  from  all 
prefent  fettlements,  unlefs  he  can  force  the  fpeedy  fettlement  of  them 
by  his  own  connections  and  influence.  If  he  can  do  that,  he  may 
buy  indeed,  any  where,  ufing  common  prudence  in  chufingthe  fitua- 
tion  :  but  if  he  cannot  induce  an  emigration  thither  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, he  muft  buy  where  the  current  of  population  is  evidently 
tending,  but  where  it  has  not  yet  reached.  Certainly,  land  fpecula- 
tions  in  America,  prudently  entered  upon,  are  extremely  profitable  : 
made  at  random  they  are  otherwife.*  If  thefe  do  not  fuit,  part  of 
the  American  ftock  pays  above  fix  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  de- 
ferred ftock  above  feven. 

The  American  debt  is  funded  in  three  kinds  of  ftock,  viz.  the 
three  per  cent,  ftock,  the  fix  per  cent,  ftock,  and  the  deferred  ftock  ; 
this  latter  bears  no  prefent  intereft,  but  intereft  at  fix  per 
cent,  will  become  payable  upon  it,  from  and  after  the  firft  of  Ja- 
nuary,  i  So  i. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  1794,  the  prices  of  American  ftock  were 
in  London,  Percent.  £.  s.     d* 

Six  per  cent,  ftock,  ninety  pounds  per  cer.t.  thus  paying 
an  intereft  of 013     4 

Three  per  cent,  fifty  pounds  per  cent. — paying  an  inte- 
reft of 6    o    a 

Deferred  ftock  fifty-feven  pounds  per  cent,  upon  which, 
if  compound  intereft  be  reckoned  at  five  per  cent,  until 
1801,  the  fifty-feven  will  amount  to  eighty  pounds,  which 
therefore  will  yield 710     Q 

Shares  in  the  American  bank,  which  has  hitherto  paid 
eight  pounds  per  cent,  at  one  hundred  and  fix  pounds 
per  cent,  paying  an  intereft  of 6  15     9 

*  Purchafers  in  this  country,  and  meaning  to  fray  here,  will  not  find  it  their  intereft, 
in  general,  10  embark  a  portion  of  property  fo  fmall  as  not  to  pay  for  an  agent  on  the 
fpot.  I  this  ale,  it  Ihould  be  a  joint  concern.  But  fo  much  caution  is  requifite  to 
pcrfons  not  going  themfelves  to  America,  that  we  cannot  recommend  ihc  inveftiture  of 
a  fortune  there,  unkfs  ihe  principal,  or  fouie  of  the  principals;  ait  upon  pcrfonal  know- 
ledge. 

The 
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The  furplus  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  about  one  million  two 
hundred  thoufand  dollars,  or  two  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand 
pounds  fterling,  per  annum  ;  this  is  laid  out  on  the  principle  of  a 
finking  fund,  to  difcharge  the  debt. 

But  on  the  whole,  it  is  certainly  beft  for  a  man  of  middling  for- 
tune, that  is,  perions  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  thoufand 
pounds  fortune,  to  become  farmers.  We  do  not  know  that  large 
fortunes  are  to  be  made  by  farming,  but  allured  we  are,  that  a  mode- 
rate fortune  may  as  certainly,  eafily,  and  more  plealantly,  produce 
a  common  average  profit  in  that  line  than  in  any  other. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  with  a  tolerable  houfe  and  barn 
upon  it,  and  fuflicient  land  cleared,  for  a  perfon  immediately  to  be- 
gin as  a  farmer,  may  be  purchafed  in  many  parts  at  four  pounds 
currency  an  acre,*  payable  one-fifth,  perhaps,  down,  and  one-fifth 
every  year,  with  intereft.  We  doubt  whether  this  is  more  profitable, 
than  the  purchafe  with  the  fame  money  of  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
improved land,  if  the  fettler  chufe  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
the  firffc  twelve  months,  which  are  difficulties  to  Englishmen  only ; 
to  Americans  they  do  not  appear  \mder  that  form. 

The  land  thus  purchafed  is  a  fpecies  of  property  that  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  receive  an  annual  increafe  in  value,  from  the  natural  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  lejidcs  that  which  the  induftry  of  the  pro- 
prietor may  confer  upon  it ;  we  think  we  fpeak  within  compafs,  when 
we  fay  that  an  induftrious  cultivator,  befdes  making  a  plentiful  liveli- 
hood and  good  intereftof  his  capital,  will  find  his  farm  quadrupled  in 
value  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  if  he  bought  it  in  any  cheap  part  of 
the  back  country,  which  was  at  the  time  in  the  courfe  of  fettling. 

To  perfons  with  a  family,  the  advantages  are  much  on  the  fide  of 
farming  ;  the  value  of  the  produce  of  America  is  much  higher  than 
in  England,  when  the  lightnefs  of  the  taxes,  and  the  cheapnefs  and 
fertility  of  the  land  are  confidered.  Among  farmers,  there  is  not, 
as  in  great  towns,  a  perpetual  temptation  to  unneceffary  expenfe, 
or  a  ffyle  of  living  above  income  ;  and  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the 
eafe  and  plenty  of  middle  life,  need  not  give  his  fon  a  better  or  a 
more  certain  eftablifhment  at  fetting  out  in  the  world,  than  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  five  hundred  pounds  to  begin  with ;  and  this, 
ten  years  hence,  will  eafily  be  within  the  compafs  of  men  of  mode- 
rate fortune,  who  begin  their  American  career  now. 

*  Not  quite  fifty  /hillings  fterling. 

Many 
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Many  things  are  daily  prefenting  themfelves,  by  which  the  profit! 
of  land  will  be  greatly  enhanced  in  the  United  States.  They  have  hi- 
therto imported  a  great  part  of  their  drink  from  abroad,  viz.  rum, 
brandy,  gin,  &c.  but  they  find,  by  extending  their  breweries  (o  far  as 
to  render  thefe  fpirituous  liquors  in  part  unneceflary,  that  they  will 
want  above  two  millions  of  bufhels  of  barley  for  the  purpoic,  and  large 
quantities  of  hops,  befides  having  ufe  for  a  farther  part  of  the  immenfe 
quantities  of  fire-wood  and  coal,  with  which  their  country  abounds. 
They  have  alio  obtained  the  European  cotton  mill,  by  means  of 
which,  and  a  few  of  their  innumerable  mill  feats,  the  owners  of 
lands',  in  the  fix  (outhern  States,  will  be  called  upon  to  fupply  great 
quantities  of  cotton.  The  movements  of  a  mill  for  fpinning  flax, 
hemp,  and  combed  wool,  have  alfo  been  conftruc~ted  there,  by  which 
the  farmers,  throughout  the  Union,  will  be  called  upon  to  fupply 
farther  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp,  and  to  increafe  their  fheep. 
The  roiling  mill  for  iron  and  other  metals,  and  the  tilt  hammer  for 
ail  large  iron  work,  have  been  lately  brought  into  extenfive  ufe,  and 
•will,  no  doubt,  be  erected  in  ail  the  States.  But  the  detail  of  water 
works,  and  mechanifm,  which  may  be  introduced  into  a  country, 
that  has,  moderately  fpeaking,  ten  thoufand,  and  probably  nearer 
twenty  thoufand  mill  feats,  would  be  endlefs. 

The  term  "  farmer"  is  not  fynonimous  with  the  fame,  word  in 
England,  where  it  means  a  tenant,  holding  of  fome  lord,  paying  near 
feven-eighths  of  the  produce  in  rent,  tythes  and  taxes:  an  inferior  rank 
in  life,  and  occupied  by  pei  fons  of  inferior  manners  and  education.  In 
America  a  farmer  is  a  land-owner,  paying  no  rent,  no  tythes,  and 
few  taxes,  equal  in  rank  to  any  other  in  the  State,  having  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  his  legiflators,  and  a  fair  chance,  if  he 
deferves  it,  of  becoming  one  himfelf.  In  faft,  nine-tenths  of  the 
legiflators  of  America  are  farmers. 

A  man  may  buy  three  hundred  acres  of  rich,  but  unimproved, 
land  at  prefent,  in  the  well-fettled  part  of  the  back  country,  for 
thirty  fhillings  per  acre,  currency,  payable  by  inftalments.  In  the 
Gourie  of  a  fummer  he  may,  with  a  couple  of  men  to  help  him,  clear 
ground  enough  to  maintain  fome  cattle  through  the  winter,  and  may 
have  a  comfortable  log-houfe  built,  which  he  may  improve  or  en- 
large at  his  leifure.  To  do  this,  to  put  one-third  of  the  whole  into 
an  arable  ftate,  and  to  pay  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  inftalments,  will  coll 
him,  with  the  wages  of  the  men,  the  keep  of  himfelf  and  a  mode- 
rate family  for  twelvemonths,  and  the  neceffhry  cattle  and  imple- 
ment a 
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»cnts  of  hufbandry  to  cultivate  this  quantity  properly,  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  or  five  hundred  pounds  fterling. 

The  above  is  the  price  of  prime  land  in  very  eligible  filiations, 
but  purchafes  may  be  made  much  lower,  and  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, particularly  in  Kentucky  and  the  weftern  territory,  where  the 
population  of  the  country  is  not  fo  great.  We  have  thus  endeavoured 
to  anfwer,  in  as  brief  and  compre henfive  manner  as  poflible,  the  lead- 
ing queitions  which  an  emigrator  will  be  inclined  to  put :  there  are 
•thers  which,  though  not  of  equal  importance,  are  not  without  their 
weight,  as 

What  is  the  ftate  of  politics  in  America  ? — Is  the  Commonwealth 
•f  the  United  States  likely  to  prove  durable  r 

With  refpedt  to  the  ftate  of  politics  in  America,  they  have  among 
them  a  few  fufpe&ed  royalifts,  exclufive  of  fome  Englifhmen  fettled 
in  the  great  towns,  whom  the  Americans  regard  as  unreafonably 
prejudiced  againft  their  government,  and  infected  with  a  kind  of 
vialadk  du  pays. 

The  reft  of  the  Americans  are  republicans,  but  of  two  clafTes  : 
the  one  leaning  to  an  extenfion  rather  than  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  legiflative  and  executive  government ;  or,  in  other  words, 
rather  leaning  to  Britifh  than  to  French  politics ;  inclining  to  intro- 
duce and  extend  the  funding,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  com- 
mercial fyitems.  In  this  clafs  rank  almoft  all  the  executive  officers 
«f  government,  with  the  Prefident  at  their  head  ;  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  fenates,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  opulent, 
merchants  of  the  large  towns:  this  party  is  denominated  the  Fede- 
ralifts,  partly  becaufe  they  were  the  chief  introducers  and  fupporters 
of  the  prefent  federal  government,  and  the  conftitution  of  17874 
and  partly  from  the  very  ingenious  feries  of  letters  in  favour  of  that 
conftitution  by  Mr.  Flamilton,  termed  "  The  Federalist." 

The  other  party  are  called,  "  Anti-federalifis ;"  not  becaufe  they 
are  adverfe  to  a  federal  government,  or  wifh,  like  the  French,  for 
a  republic,  one  and  indivifible,  but  in  contradiftindtion  rather  to 
the  denomination  of  the  other  clafs.  The  Anti-federalifts,  at  the 
time  when  the  prefent  American  conftitution  was  in  agitation,  were 
hoftile  to  the  exteniive  powers  given  to  government,  and  wifhed  for 
more  frequent  returns  to  the  people,  of  the  authority  they  were  to 
delegate  to  their  truftees  in  oftice.  This  party  objects  to  the  falaries. 
given  to  the  officers  of  government  as  too  large,  to  the  ftate  and  dis- 
tance affijmed  by  fome  among  them.  Not  even  excluding  the  Prefident 
1  Washington, 
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Wafhington,  whofe  manners  and  mode  of  living,  cold,  referved  and 
ceremonious,  as  is  faid,  have  tended  in  fome  degree  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  his  great  abilities  and  eminent  fervices.  The  Anti-fe- 
deralifts  alfo  rather  lean  to  the  French  theory,  though  not  to  the 
French  practice  of  politics  ;  and  they  are  averfe  to  what  they  deem 
the  monopolizing  fpirit,  and  infulting  arrogance  of  fuperiority  in 
England.  This  fpirit  of  animofity  againft  Great-Britain  has  been 
prodigioufly  increafed  by  the  part  fhe  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
in  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  in  exciting  the  hoftilities  of  the 
Algerines,  in  feizing  the  mips  and  obftructing  the  commerce  of  the 
American  merchants,  in  refufing  or  neglecting  to  give  up  the  pofts 
upon  the  lakes,  or  to  make  reparation  for  ftolen  negroes.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Britifh  Court  has  certainly  given  ftrength  to  the  Anti- 
federal  party,  among  whom  may  now  be  ranked  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  the  majority  of  the  houfes  of  reprefentatives. 

It  will  be  eafy  to  conjecture  from  the  preceding  account,  that 
the  Federalifts  are  the  ins,  and  the  Ar.ti-federalifts  the  outs  of  the 
American  government ;  and  this  is  in  a  great  degree,  but  not  uiii- 
verfally  true. 

With  refpect  to  the  {lability  of  the  American  Commonwealth, 
there  is  great  probability  that  its  duration  will  be  longer  than  any 
empire  that  has  hitherto  exified  :  for  it  is  a  truth  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, that  all  the  advantages  which  ever  attended  any  of  the 
monarchies  of  the  old  world,  all  center  in  the  new ;  together  with 
-many  others,  which  they  never  enjoyed.  The  four  great  empires, 
and  the  dominions  of  Charlemaigne  and  the  Turks,  all  rofe  by  con- 
quefts,  none  by  the  arts  of  peace.  On  the  contrary,  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  has  been  planted  and  reared  by  a  union  of  liberty, 
good  conduct,  and  all  the  comforts  of  domeftic  virtue. 

All  the  great  monarchies  were  formed  by  the  conquefts  of  king- 
doms, different  in  arts,  manners,  language,  temper  and  religion,  from 
the  conquerors  ;  fo  that  the  union,  though  in  fome  cafes  very 
ftrong,  was  never  the  real  and  intimate  connection  of  the  fame 
people  ;  and  this  circumftance  principally  accelerated  their  ruin,  and 
was  abfolutely  the  caufe  of  it  in  fome.  This  will  be  very  different 
in  the  Americans.  They  will,  in  their  greateft  extent  and  popu- 
lation, be  one  and  the  fame  people  ;  the  fame  in  language,  religion, 
laws,  manners,  tempers  and  purfuitn ;  for  the  fmall  variation  in 
fome  diflricts,  owing  to  the  fettlement  of  Germans,  is  an  exception 
fo  very  flight,  that  in  a  few  ages  it  will  be  unknown. 

The 
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the  Aflyrian  and  Roman  empires  were  of  very  (low  growth,  and 
therefore  lafted  the  longeft  ;  but  fti:l  their  increafe  was  by  conqueff, 
and  the  union  of  diflbnant  parts.  The  Perfian  and  Macedonian 
monarchies  were  foon  founded  and  prefently  overturned  ;  the  former 
not  lafting  fo  long  as  the  Aflyrian,  nor  a  fixth  of  the  duration  of 
the  Roman  ;  and  as  to  the  Macedonian,  it  latted  but  fix  years.  This 
advantage  of  a  flow  growth  is  ftrong  in  favour  of  the  Americans; 
the  wonderful  increafe  of  their  numbers  is  the  natural  effect  of 
plenty  of  land,  a  good  climate,  and  a  mild  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment, in  which  corruption  and  tyranny  are  wholly  unknown.  Some 
centuries  are  already  paft  fince  their  firft  fettlement,  and  many  more 
will  pafs  before  their  power  appears  in  its  full  lplendor;  but  the 
quicknefs  of  a  growth  that  is  entirely  natural  will  carry  with  it  no 
marks  of  decay,  being  entirely  different  from  monarchies  founded 
by  force  of  arms.  The  Roman  empire  penfhed  by  the  hands  of 
northern  barbarians,  whom  the  mafters  of  the  world  difdained  to 
conquer ;  it  will  not  be  fo  with  the  Americans,  they  fpread  gradually 
over  the  whole  continent,  infomuch  that  two  hundred  years  hence 
there  probably  will  be  nobody  but  themlelves  in  the  whole  northern 
continent ;  from  whence,  therefore,  fhouid  their  Goths  and  Vandals 
come  ?  Nor  can  they  ever  have  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  fouth ; 
firft,  becaufe  that  country  will  never  be  populous,  owing  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  mines  ;  fecondly,  there  are  feveral  nations  and  languages 
planted  and  remaining  in  it;  thirdly,  the  moft  confiderable  part  of 
it  lies  in  the  torrid  zone,  a  region  that  never  yet  fent  forth  nations  of 
conquerors. 

In  extent  the  habitable  parts  of  North-America  exceed  that  of 
any  of  the  four  empires,  and  confequendy  can  feed  and  maintain  a 
people  much  more  numerous  than  the  Affvrians  or  the  Romans.  The 
fituation  of  the  region  is  fo  advantageous  that  it  leaves  nothing  to 
be  Wifhed  for  ;  it  can  have  no  neighbours  from  whom  there  is  a 
poffibility  of  attack  or  moleftation  ;  it  will  pofTefs  all  the  l'olid  ad- 
vantages of  the  Chinefe  empire  without  the  fatal  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tartar. 

It  will  have  farther  the  Angular  felicity  of  all  the  advantages  of  an 
ifland,  that  is,  a  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  others,  and  too  many 
difficulties,  with  too  great  a  difhnce,  to  engage  in  enterprifes  that 
heretofore  proved  the  ruin  of  other  monarchies. 

Vol.  III.  X  x  The 
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The  foil,  the  climate,  production,  and  face  of  the  continent,  \% 
formed  by  nature  for  a  great,  independent  and  permanent  govern- 
ment ;  fill  it  with  people  who  will  of  themfelves,  of  courfe,  poflefs 
all  forts  of  manufactures,  and  you  will  find  it  yielding  every  necefiary 
and  convenience  of  life.  Such  a  vaft.  tract  of  country,  pofTefling 
fuch  Angular  advantages,  becoming  inhabited  by  one  people,  'peak- 
ing the  fame  language,  profeffing  the  fame  religion,  and  having  the 
fame  manners ;  attaining  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  greateffc 
empire  ;  fprung  from  an  active  and  induftrious  nation,  who  have 
transfufed  into  them  their  own  induftry  and  fpirit,  and  feen  them 
worthy  of  their  original ;  inhabiting  a  foil  not  dangeroufly  fertile, 
nor  a  clime  generally  conducive  to  effeminacy  ;  accuftomed  to  com- 
merce :  fuch  a  people  muff  found  a  commonwealth  as  indifToluble 
as  humanity  will  allow.  Suffice  it  for  England,  that  (lie  will  have 
been  the  origin  of  a  commonwealth  greater  and  more  durable  than 
any  former  monarchy;  that  her  language  and  her  manners  will 
flourifh  among  a  people  who  will  one  day  become  a  fplendid  fpecfacle 
in  the  vaft  eye  of  the  univerfe.  This  flattering  idea  of  immortality 
no  other  nation  can  hope  to  attain. 

And  here  let  us  make  an  obfervation,  that  fliould  animate  the 
authors  in  the  Fnglifh  language  with  an  ardour  that  cannot  be  infufed 
into  thofe  of  any  other  nation  ;  it  is  the  pleafing  idea  of  living 
among  fo  great  a  people,  through  almoft  a  perpetuity  of  fame,  and 
under  almoft.  an  impoffibility  of  becoming,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  dead ,  known  only  by  the  learned.  Increasing  time  wil\ 
bring  increasing  readers,  until  their  names  become  repeated  with  plea- 
fure  by  above  an  hundred  millions  of  people  ! 

Having  endeavoured  to  anfwer  what  we  conceive  will  be  the 
leading  inquiries  of  an  European,  who  has  an  intention  of  removing 
from  his  native  country  to  America,  we  (hall  proceed  to  offer  fuch 
information,  as  from  the  plan  laid  down  we  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  introducing,  or  at  leafr  but  flightly,  into  the  preceding  part  of 
the  work,  or  which  we  judged  would  be  belt  deferred  to  the  prefent 
period  of  it :  in  doing  this,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  introduce  our 
information  with  a  fpeciaj  reference  to  that  clafs  of  emigratory, 
whofe  various  callings  may  induce  them  to  fettle  in  towns  or  cities  ; 
and  to  thofe  who,  engaged  in  rural  economy,  will  take  up  their 
refidence  in  the  back  country,  or  the  weftern  territory  :  many  parts, 
however,  will  be  applicable  to  both,  for  the  farmer  will  in  various 

cafes 
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fcafes  End  himfelf  connected  with  the  cities  and  towns ;  it  is  there 
he  mull  feek  markets  for  his  ftock,  and  it  is  from  his  labours  the 
towns  and  cities  muft  receive  fupplies. 

The  following  tables  will  prove  advantageous  to  men  of  every 
defcription,  who  have  any  connection  with  America,  but  particularly 
to  an  European  fettler. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  fundry  Coins,  as  they  now  pafs  in  Greaf- 
Britain  and  the  United  States 
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METHOD   OF    REDUCING*    CURRENCY    TO    STERLING. 

Currency  in  Pennfylvania,  New-Jerfey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
is  reduced  to  lterling  by  multiplying  by  three  and  dividing  by  five, 
one  hundred  pounds  fterling  making  at  par  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix 
pounds  thirteen  and  eight-pence  Pennfylvania  currency.  That  is,  a 
"merchant,  when  exchange  is  at  par,  will  give  a  draft  on  Pennfylvania 
for  the  above  fum  on  receving  one  hundred  pounds  fterling.  At  pre- 
fent  a  merchant  in  London  will  give  more,  and  therefore  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  buy  bills  on  America. 

Currency  in  New- York  and  North-Carolina  is  reduced  to  fterling 
i>y  multiplying  by  nine  and  dividing  by  fixteen.  Thus  a  fhilling 
"New- York  currency  is  fix-pence  three  farthings  fterling. 

Currency  in  New-Hampfhire,  Maffachufetts,  Rhode-Illand,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  weftern  territory,  is  reduced  to  fterling  by  multiplying 
by  three  and  dividing  by  four. 

Currency  in  South-Carolina  and  Georgia  ia  reduced  to  fterling  by 
deducting  one  twenty-feventh... 
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A  TABLE'fef  the  Value  of  the  Gold  Coins  of  the  following 
Countries,  as  eftabliflied  by  the  Ad  of  Congrefs,  palled  Feb.  9th, 
j  793,  viz. 
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A  TABLE  of  the  Value  of  Cents  in  Fence,*  as  computed  at  the 
Banks  of  the  United  States  and  North-America . 
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ia| 

do. 

1-2  c 

ipiftarc 

^en,  10 

do. 

1-4 

do. 

2.r 

do. 

1  pi 

laieen 

2C 

do. 

*  That   isr  pence  in  currency,  wherein  one  penny  currency  is  equal  to  three-fifths 
c£a  penny  fieriing. 
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A   TABLE  of  the  Value  of 


1  Cent  equal  to 

2  ...... 

3  ..... 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9     ..... 

io 

ii     .    .    .    .    , 

12 

l3 

l4 

l5 

io 

l7 

iS 

19  ..... 

20 

21 

22 

*3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29  .  .  .  .  ; 

3° 

3.1 

32     .... 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38  ..... 

39 

4° 

V 

4* 

4?     ..... 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


d. 
o 
z 
1 

2 
2 

3 
3 

4 
4 
5 
5 
6 

7 

7 


o 
o 

Q 
O 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o     8 

o     9 

o     9 

O    IO 
O    IO 

O     I  I 
O    I  I 

o 
o 
I 

2 
2 

3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
6 
6 

7 
7 
8 

9 

9 

01 

10 
1 1 
1 1 
o 
o 
I 
I 

2 

3 


2, ib 

0,32 

2,48 

0,04 

2,8 

0,96 

3»12 
1,28 

3-44 
1,60 

3'76 
1,92 

0,08 

2,24 

0,40 

2  -6 

0,72 

2,88 

1,04 

3,20 

1,36 

3'52 
1,68 

3>84 

2, 

0,16 

2,32 

0,48 

2,64 

0,8 

2,96 

I,  (2 

Q  ?8 

1,44 

1,76 

3>92 
2,08 

0,24 

2,40 

o,s° 

2,72 
0,88 

3'°4 

1,20 

3'36 
1,52 

3,68 

Ir84 

o, 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

2        7 

a  7 
2  8 
2  8 
2  9 
2   10 

2  IO 
2     I  I 

2  I  I 

3  o 
3  o 
3     1 

1 

2 


Cents  in  Sterling  Money. 

~  i.    J.  ' 
51  Cents  equal  to  2     3 


53  ■ 

54  • 

55  < 

56  . 

57  1 

58  • 

59  ■ 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 

7^ 
71 
72 

73 
74 
75 
/6 
77 
78 

79 
80 

81 
82 

83 

81 

85 
86 

87 
88 

89 

90 

9< 

92 

93 

94 

95 
96 

97 

98 

99 

100 


3 
3 

3  2 
3  3 
3     3 


3  IC> 
3   IO 

3  ll 

4  o 
4  0 
x     1 

1 
2 
2 


4     6 
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7^1 
2,16 
0,32 
2,48 
0,64 
2,80 
0,96 

3>12 
1,28 

3  '44 
1,6b 

3>76 
1,92 
0,08 
2,24 
0,40 
2,t;6 

0,72 

2,88 
1,04 
3,20 
1,36 

3>5* 

i,6S' 

3,84 

2, 

0,16 

2  22!' 

»)32 

0,48 
2,64 
o,So 
2,96 

1,12 
3.28 

M4 

3,6c 

1,76 

3>92 
2,08 
0,24 
2,40 
0,56 
2,72 
0,88 

3>°4 
1,20 

3>36 
1,52 

3,68 

1,84 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION 


POSTAGE    OF    LETTERS    THROUGHOUT    THE   UNITED    STATED. 

For  the  poftage  of  any  fingle  letter  to  or  from  any  place  by  land, 
not  exceeding  thirty  miles,  6  cents  ;  over  thirty  to  fixty,  8  cents ; 
over  fixty  to  one  hundred,  io  cents  ;  over  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  \i\  cents ;  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred, 
1 5  cents;  over  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  17  cents  ; 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  30  cents ;  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  and  fifty,  22  cents ;  and 
from  every  place  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  25  cents. 

PRICE  CURRENT. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  11,  1794. 

Per  quantity,  dollars  100  cents  each. 

To  thofe  engaged  in  mercantile  concerns,  we  conceive  the  follow- 
ing price  current  of  goods,  wares,  &c.  as  they  actually  were  at  Phi- 
ladelphia in  January,  1794,  will  prove  acceptable,  as  it  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  prices  of  articles  at  the  greateft 
American  mart,  with  the  fame  articles  at  the  port  of  London. 


Dlls 

Ccs. 

DUs.  Cts. 

Anchors,  per  lb.  from             * 

•                      O 

7 

to     0     10 

Alum,  Englifh,   per  cwt. 

O 

0 

4     33 

Ditto,  Roch  per  lb. 

O 

0 

0     11 

Afhes,  pot,  per  ton 

O 

0 

120      0 

. Pearl 

134 

0 

140       7 

Arrack,   per  gallon 

I 

33 

1     36 

Brandy,  common 

I 

0 

1     20 

-  ■  ■»  Coniac             .              .             . 

I 

3° 

1     40 

Brazilctto,  per  ton 

O 

0 

50      0 

Bricks,   per  1000              .                 • 

4 

0 

7      0 

Bread,   fhip,  per  cwt. 

0 

0 

2     67 

Ditto,  pilot                     .                      . 

0 

0 

5      0 

Ditto,  imall  water,   per  keg 

0 

3<> 

0    40 

Beer,  American,  in  bottles,   per  doze 

D> 

bottles  included 

O 

0 

1     74 

3 

Bee]-, 

TO  EUROPEAN   SETTLERS. 

Dlh.  Cts 
from  o       o 
o 
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Dlls.  Cts. 


Beer,  American,  per  barrel  , 

Boards  cedar,  per  iooo  feet 
■  New-England  , 

— Oak 

•— — - —  Merchantable  pine 

Sap,  do. 

■ Mahogany,  per  foot 

The  above  are  the  fhailop  prices ;  for  the 

yard  price,  add  i  dollar  33  cents  per 

1000. 
Brimftone  in  rolls,  per  cut. 
Beef,  Bolton,  a  barrel  of  2colb. 
.         Country  ditto 

. Frefh,  per  cwt. 

Butter,  per  lb.  , 

• —  in  kegs 

Candles,  fperm.  per  lb. 

Wax 

— — —  Myrtle  wax 

— — —  Mould,  tallow  . 

»  Dipped  . 

Cheefe,  Englifh,  per  lb.  . 

•— — —  Country 

Chocolate  .  .  " 

Cinnamon  « 

Cloves  .  . 

Cocoa,  per  cwt. 

Coffee,  per  lb.  . 

Coal,  per  bufhel 

Copperas,  per  cwt.  • 

Cordage,  American,  per  cwt. 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

Currants 

Duck,  Ruflia,  per  piece  of  42  yards 

— —  Ravens  . 

Dutch  fail  duck  • 

Feathers,  per  lb.  •  . 

Flax,  ditto 

Flax  feed,  per  bufhel 

^ol.IIL  Yy 


to 


10 

14 

20 
O 

o 


6 
20 

14 
16 

*4 


10     67 

O      10 


0 

O 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

11 

9 

O 

10 

0 

3 

33 

4 

67 

. 

0 

0 

2S 

0 

JS 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

48 

.     0 

S3 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

iS 

.     0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

12 

.     0 

16 

0 

18 

2 

40 

2 

67 

•       O 

0 

1 

33 

.       IO 

0 

1 1 

0 

.       O 

0 

0 

16 

O 

24 

0 

33 

•       O 

0 

1 

6 

9 

0 

10 

0 

.     0 

27 

0 

37 

.     0 

0 

0 

12 

.     0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

0 

11 

.0 

18 

0 
0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

5° 

.     0 

11 

0 

12 

Q 

So 

0 

go 

Fltfur, 
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GENERAL    INfrOR 


Flour,  fuperfine,  per  barrel  of  196  lb> 

Common 

Bur  middlings,  beft 

■ Meal,  Indian 

■     ■    ditto  rye         .  . 

— —  Ship  fluff,  per  cwt. 

Fuftic,  per  ton 

Gin,  Ho1  land,  per  cafe 

Ditto,  per  gallon 

Glue,  per  cwt. 

Ginger,  white  race,  per  lb. 

Ditto,  common 

Ditto,  ground,  per  lb. 

Ginfeng  .  . 

Gunpowder,  cannon,  per  q.  cafk 

Ditto,  fine  glazed 

Grain,  wheat,  per  buflie!  of  60  lbs. 

——.Rye 

Oats 

• Indian  corn 

' Barley 

be''  fhelled,  per  lb. 

■ Buckwheat,  per  bufhel 


Hemp,  imported,  per  ton 
American,  per  lb. 
Herrings,  per  barrel 
Hides,  raw,  per  lb. 
Hops  . 

Hogfhead  hoop?,  per  1000 
Indigo,  French,  per  lb. 
- — - —  Carolina 
Irons,  fad,  per  ton 
Iron,  callings,  per  cwt. 
' Bar,  per  ton 

■ — iV 

« Sheet  , 

■         Nail  rods  , 

Junk,  per  cwt. 
Lard,  hog's,  per  lb. 


MATIO 

DIls. 

from  o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
1 
9 
o 
o 

20 
o 
o 
o 
o 

3 
o 
I 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 

ICO 

o 
o 
0 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 

\ 

p 

o 
o 

4 
o 


Cts. 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

40 

o 
o 

80 

o 
o 
o 
o 
20 

73 
o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

5 
o 

9 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
p 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


to 


Dlls.  Cts. 

6      o 


5 

s 

z 
z 
I 

20 

4 
o 

21 
O 
O 
O 
P 

4 
4 
1 
o 
o 
o 
I 
o 
o 
160 
o 

3 
o 

o 

1 

1 


67 
o 

5* 
67 
67 

o 
66 
90 
33 
12 

8 
10 

H 
o 

o 

10 

70 

35 
5* 

10 

7 

40 

o 

7 
o 
o 

J3 
o 

67 
80 


m  33 

4  o 
82  66 
25  o 

J73  33 

100  33 

5  ° 
o  12 

Lead, 
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Dlls. 

Cts. 

Dlh 

Cts. 

Lead,  in  pigs,  per  cwt.                 » 

from  5 

33    t0       5 

67 

— — -  in  bars                .              . 

0 

0 

7 

O 

-        white                 '. 

.            10 

0 

10 

67 

red                .                 . 

6 

6 

6 

40 

Leather,  foal,  per  lb.               . 

0 

'7 

0 

20 

Lignum  vitae,  per  ton               .               , 

0 

0 

7 

O 

Logwood            .               ■  . 

>             0 

0 

30 

O 

Mace,  per  lb. 

,             0 

0 

9 

O 

Mackarel,  beft,  per  barrel 

0 

0 

9 

O 

•                  fecond  quality             .             , 

0 

0 

4 

O 

Madder,  beft,  per  lb. 

>             0 

16 

0 

20 

Marble,  wrought,  per  foot 

1 

33 

2 

67 

Mart  fpars,  ditto                   .                    . 

0 

0 

0 

33 

MolafTes,  per  gaH. 

0 

33 

0 

41 

Muftard,  per  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

87 

-             flour,  in  bottles,  per  doZ. 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Nails,  8d.  iod.  i2d.  and  2od. 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Nutmegs,  per  lb. 

7 

0 

8 

0 

Oil,  linked,  per  gall.                 .              , 

0 

0 

0 

5$ 

Olive                .               .             . 

0 

0 

0 

87 

Ditto,  per  cafe 

0 

0 

5 

20 

— —  Sweet,  bed,  in  flalks,  per  box 

0 

0 

10 

V 

■ Ditto  baikets,  12  bottles 

0 

0 

10 

0 

■          Spermaceti,  per  gall. 

0 

0 

0 

48 

— —  Train,  per  barrel              . 

0 

0 

10 

S1 

: Whale 

0 

*S 

0 

33 

Porter,  per  calk 

0 

0 

5 

33 

— —  London,  per  doz. 

0 

0 

1 

60 

i American,  ditto,  bot.  inch             « 

0 

0 

1 

8r 

Pitch,  per  barrel                    .                   •« 

1 

73 

2 

0 

Pork,  Burlington,  per  barrel,  2oolb. 

0 

0 

JS 

0 

— —  Lower  county 

0 

0 

12 

0 

— —  Carolina 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Peas,  Albany,  per  bufnel 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Pepper,  per  lb. 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Pimento                 .                  .                 < 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Raifins,  beft,  per  keg,  loclb. 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Ditto,  per  jar                      .                      < 

.            0 

0 

3 

33 

Ditto,  per  box 

0 

0 

3 

33 

Y  v  % 


Rice, 
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Dlls. 

Ct3. 

Dili.  Cts. 

Rice,  per  cwt.                 e               .           from  o 

0    to 

3     zo 

Roiin,  per  barrel                                       .              o 

0 

a    78 

Rum,  Jamaica,  per  gall.             .              .              o 

0 

1     16 

■ Antigua                    <>                      <>             o 

0 

i      0 

Windward                   ,                    *              o 

0 

0    86 

* :  Barbadoes                     .                  .             o 

0 

0    87 

-     ■■■  Country,  N.  E,                  .             .              o 

0 

0    60 

Saltpetre,  p*er  cwt.                 .                  .              0 

0 

H    33 

Safiafras,  per  ton                 .                  .             6 

0 

8      0 

Shot,  ditto-                .                .              .140 

0 

141       0 

Steel,  German,  per  lb.                              .              0 

0 

0      9 

- Englifli,  bliftered,  per  cwt.             .              0 

0 

10      0 

American,  per  ton             .             .              0 

0 

IX3     33 

- Crowley's,  per  faggot                    .              0 

0 

10    67 

Snake  root,  per  lb.                 .                  .              0 

20 

0    42 

Soap,  brown,  per  lb.                 .              .             0 

0 

0      6 

White                                             *             0 

0 

0      8 

Caftile                 ...             0 

0 

0     11 

Starch                  .                   «                  .             0 

0 

0      7 

Snuff,  per  doz.  hot.                r               .              0 

4 

5    60 

Spermaceti,  refined,  per  lb.                    .             0 

0 

0    48 

Sailcluth,  Englifli,  No.  I.  per  yard         .             0 

0 

0    40 

U^ft""      V«.    T     A',t-tr.                                                    w 

0 
0 
0 

0    36 

0    35 
0    2 1 

Sugar,  lump,  per  lb.               .                .0 

■ Loaf,  fingle  refined            .            .              0 

0 

0    22 

Ditto,  double  do.                  .          .              0 

0 

0    33 

— Havannah,  white              .              .              0 

12 

0     14 

— —  Ditto,  brown                 .                  r              0 

10 

0     11 

— —  Mufcovado,  per  cwt.           .           .              9 

0 

12      0 

Spirits,  turpentine,  per  gall.                   .              0 

0 

0    27 

Salt,  alum,  per  bufliel              .               .              0 

0 

0    80 

Liverpool                      .                     .0 

0 

0  100 

**• —  Cadiz                  ...              0 

0 

0    80 

Lifhon                  ...               0 

0 

0     So 

Ship,  built  W.  O.  frames,  per  ton          .              0 

0 

20       a 

Ditto,  live  oak               ...              0 

0 

22     0 

Ditto,  red  cedar,  per  foot            .            .              0 

37 

0    45 

Shingles,  18  inch,  per  1000                   ,             3 

33 

3     67 

Shingles* 
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Dlls 

Cts. 

Dlls.  Cts. 

Shingles,  z  feet,                .             . 

from  6 

0    to       6     50 

Ditto,  3  feet,  drefTed 

*3 

0 

15       O 

Staves,  pipe,  per  iooo               .             .. 

0 

0 

32        O 

» White  oak  !  ogihead          .             . 

0 

0 

20      33 

— —  Red  oak.  do.                  .                 . 

0 

0 

19      50 

—       LeOgan 

0 

0 

21     33 

■."        Barrel                 .                . 

0 

Q 

16      0 

•i Heading                      •                      . 

0 

O 

2>    33 

Skins,  Otter,  feafoned          . 

0 

O 

4    67 

— —  Minks 

0 

20 

0    40 

— —  F  ox,  grey 

0 

40 

0    80 

■         Ditto,  red                      . 

0 

O 

1     20 

— —  Martins 

0 

24 

1       0 

s Fifhers                 .               . 

.            0 

33 

0    67 

■          Bears 

•            0 

0 

3      ° 

— —  Racoons 

0 

27 

0    60 

—  Mufk-rats                   .                    * 

0 

1 1 

0    29 

— —  Beaver,  per  lb. 

0 

67 

1     33 

■          Deer,  in  hair                  .                 . 

0 

20 

0    30 

Tar,  N.  Jerfey,  24  gall,  per  barrel 

0 

0 

1      0 

« Carolina,  32  gall.              ,             . 

0 

0 

2      0 

Turpentine,  per  barrel              .              . 

0 

0 

2      e 

Tobacco,  J.  River,  befr,  loolb. 

>            0 

0 

4     33 

0 

0 

3     33 

• -old                .              * 

0 

0 

4    67 

-■  ■  ■  •    —  Rappa  lannoek             . 

0 

0 

3    33 

— Coloured  Maryland                 , 

5 

33 

8      0 

«                 Diiir 

0 

0 

2    4^* 

■ Long  leaf 

0 

0 

2    40 

■            —  Eaftern  fljore              .             « 

2 

0 

2    23 

—           —  Carolina,  New,             . 

2 

7 

3      ° 

. . Old 

0 

0 

3     33 

Tea,  Hyfon,  per  lb. 

*            0 

93 

1     28 

■ Hyion  (kin                   . 

0 

53 

0    60 

• Souchong                     .                    , 

0 

5° 

0    93 

■ Congo                   .              .              , 

0 

43 

0     $0 

■ Bohea 

0 

33 

0    36 

Tal low,  refined,  per  lb. 

0 

0 

0      9 

Tin,  pci  box 

*3 

33 

13     67 
Verdi- 
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Dlls. 

Cts~ 

Dlls. 

Ctj» 

Verdigreafe,  per  lb.           i            . 

from  0 

O 

to       O 

60 

Vermilion,  ditto 

1 

33 

I 

67 

\arniih,  per  gallon 

O 

33 

O 

37 

Wax,  bees,  per  lb.  . 

O 

2S 

O 

27 

Whalebone,  long,  per  lb. 

0 

l3 

O 

30- 

Wine,  Madeira,  per  pipe 

176 

0 

226 

0 

— Lifbon 

IZO 

0 

126 

0 

. Teneriffe,  per  gall. 

0 

0 

O 

6j 

Fayal 

0 

0 

O 

52 

Port,  per  pipe 

0 

0 

ll3 

33 

■-  Ditto  in  bottles,  per  doz. 

a 

0 

4 

P 

Claret 

0 

4 

6 

0 

. Sherry,  per  gall. 

6 

90 

1 

20 

Malaga 

O 

77 

0 

80 

COURSE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

On  London^  at  30  days,  per  £.100 

fterling 

. 

466 

7. 

-r 

it  60  d'lys 

. 

. 

4^3 

z 

7 

* 

- 

461 

2 

7 

Amfterdam,  60  days,  per  guilder 

* 

4» 

. qo  days 

. 

, 

49 

Government  bills,  drawn  at  10  days  fight,  at  \zc.  per  guilder. 

TABLES  OF  DUTIES,  &c. 

The  following  table  of  duties  payable  on  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandife,  imported  into  the  United  States  of  America,  after  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1792,  in  conformity  to  the  feveral  a£ts  of  Congrefs  of 
10th  of  Auguft,  1790,  2d  day  of  March,  1791,  and  2d  day  of 
May,  1792.  Alfo  rates  of  fees,  coins  and  tonnage,  by  the  aft  for 
the  collection  of  the  faid  duties,  and  by  the  acl  for  laying  a  duty  on 
the  tonnage  of  fhips  and  veflels,  we  conceive  will  prove  of  impor- 
tance to  thole  in  the  mercantile  line  in  particular. 


WINES. 


Madeira  wine,  London  particular,  per  gallon 
London  market,  per  ditto  . 

Or.ier  Madeira  wine,  per  ditto 
Sherry  wine,  per  ditto  »  * 


Cents. 

49 
4® 

3* 
St, 
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\  Cents. 

St.  Lucar  w'me,  per  ditto  .  ♦  ,  30 

Lhbon  wine,  per  ditto  .  .  .  25 

Oporto  wine,  per  ditto  ...  25 

Teneriffe  and  Fyal  wine,  per  ditto  .  .  20 

AH  other  wines  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;   provided  that  the 

amount  of  the  duty  thereon  fhall  in  no  cafe  exceed  30  ceuts. 

per  gallon. 


SPIRITS    DISTILLED    WHOLLY    OR    CHIEFLY    FROM    GRAIN. 

Gf  the  firft  dais  of  proof,  per  gallon  .  .  28 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto                 .  .  29 

Of  the  third  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  31 

Of  the  fourth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  34. 

Of  the  fifth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  40 

Of  the  fixth:  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  50 

ALL   OTHER    DISTILLED   SPIRITS. 

Of  the  fecond  clafs  of  proof  and  under,  per  gallon  .  25 

Of  tne  third  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  28 

Of  the  fourth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  32 

Of  the  fifth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  38 

Of  the  fixth  clafs  of  proof,  per  ditto  .  .  46 

TEAS    FROM    CHINA    AND    INDIA,    IN    SHIPS    OR    VESSELS    OF   THE 
UNITED    STATES. 

Bohea,  per  pound  ... 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas,  per  lb.  .  ,-•■ 

Hyfon,  per  lb.  ...  . 

Other  greep  teas,  per  lb.  ... 


10 
18 

3* 

20 


TEAS    FROM    EUROPE,    IN    SHIPS   OR    VESSELS    OF    THE   UNITED 
STATES. 


Bohea,  per  lb. 

Souchong  and  other  black  teas,  per  lb. 

Hyfon,  pe%lb. 

Other  green  teas,  per  lb.. 


12 

12 

40 

*+ 


TEAS,   &C   FROM    ANY    OTHER    PLACE,   OR   IN    ANY    OTHER    SHIPS 
OR    VESSELS. 

Bohea,  per  lfy.  9  .  &  .  15 

Souchong 
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Souchong  and  other  black  teas,  per  lb. 

Hyfon,  per  lb. 

Other  green  teas,  per  lb.  , 

Molafles,  per  gallon 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  per  gallon 

Coffee,  per  lb. 

Chocolate,  per  lb.  , 

Cocoa,  per  lb. 

Loaf  fugar,  per  lb. 

Brown  fugar.,  per  lb. 

Other  fugar,  per  lb. 

Candles  of  tallow,  per,  lb. 

Candies  of  Wax  and  Spermaceti,  per  lb, 

Cheefe,  per  lb. 

Soap,  per  lb. 

Pepper,  per  lb.  , 

Pimento,  per  lb. 

Manufactured  tobacco,  per  lb. 

Snuff,  per  lb. 

Iudigo,  per  lb. 

Cotton,  perlb.  , 

Nails,  per  lb. 

Spikes,  per  lb. 

Bar  and  other  lead,  per  lb. 

Steel,  unwroughr,  per  ii2lbs. 

Hemp,  per  ii2lbs. 

Cables,  per  n  albs. 

Tarred  cordage,  per  i  izlbs. 

Untarred  cordage  and  yarn,  per  nalbs. 

Twine  and  packthread,  per  i  izlbs. 

Glauber  fait,  per  i  i2lbs. 

Salt,  computing  the  weight  of  a  bufhel  thereof,  at  561bs. 

averdupois,  per  bufhel  .  .  » 

Malt,  per  bufhel  . 

Coal,  per  bufhel  .... 

Boots,  per  pair  .... 

Shoes  and  flippers  made  of  filk,  per  pair 
All  other  ihoes  and  flippers,  for  men  and  women,  per  cts, 

pair  ,  (     ,  t  o  » 


, 


9ff 

5© 
30 

3 
8 

4 

3 
% 

5 
Si 

6 

4 

e 
6 

4 
6 

10 
*S 

3 
a 

1 
1 
100 
100 
180 
180 

400 

»OQ 

I* 

19 

ii 

50 

Shoes 
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Cts. 

Shoes  and  flippers,  for  children,  per  pair            .'             7.  7 

Golofhes,  per  pair                 .                 .              .              »  10 

Wool  and  cotton  cards,  per  dozen                     *                 ,  50 

Playing  cards,  per  pack                   .                   .                 .  2^ 
Coaches  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  or  parts  of  carnages, 
15  1-2  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

FIETEEN    PER    CENT.    AD    VALOREM. 

Swords,  curia  fles  and  other  fide  arms ;  china  ware,  fringes,  muf- 
kets,  piftols  and  other  fire-arms  ,  glais,  black  quart  bottles  excepted, 
glue,  hair  powder,  laces  and  lines  ufed  by  upholfterers,  coach- 
makers  and  faddlers  ;  paper  hangings,  painters  colours,  whether 
•dry  or  ground  in  oil ;  ftarch,  taflels,  trimmings  and  wafers. 

TEN    PER    CENT.   AD   VALOREM. 

Anifeed,  bricks  and  blank  books,  fhoe  and  knee  buckles,  but- 
tons of  every  kind  ;  bonnets  of  every  fort ;  manufactures  of  brafs  ; 
clocks,  cinnamon,  cloves,  currants,  comfits,  capers,  fugarcandy, 
cabinet  ware,  copper  ware,  or  in  which  copper  is  the  article  of  chief 
value  ;  carpets  and  carpetting ;  caps  of  every  fort ;  cofmetics,  dates, 
medicinal  drugs,  dolls  drefl'ed  and  undrefled  ;  dentifrice  powder, 
earthen  and  ftone  ware  ;  figs,  fruits,  generally  ;  artificial  flowers, 
feathers  and  other  ornaments  for  women's  head-drefles ;  fans,  gold, 
filver.  and  plated  ware;  gold  and  filver  lace ;  groceries,  except  ar- 
ticles enumerated,  ginger,  gunpowder,  gloves  and  mittens;  hats  of 
every  fort  ;  jewellery'  and  pafte-work  ;  iron,  caft,  flit  and  rolled, 
and  generally  all  manufactures  of  iron,  or  of  which  it  is  the  article 
of  chief  value,  not  being  otherwife  particularly  enumerated ;  lamp- 
black, lemons  and  limes,  leather  tanned  or  tawed,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  which  leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  not  other- 
wife  particularly  enumerated  ;  marble  tables,  mortars,  and  others 
ntenfils ;  mace,  muftard  in  flour,  millenery  ready  made,  matts  and 
floor  cloths ;  nutmegs,  oranges,  oil  and  olives ;  writing  and  wrap- 
ping paper,  flieathing  and  cartridge  paper,  parchment  and  pafte- 
board;  plums  and  prunes,  pickles  of  every  fort ;  pewter,  or  where 
it  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  not  being  otherwife  particularly 
enumerated ;  powders,  paftes,  balfams,  oils,  ointments,  waflies, 
tinctures,  eflences,  or  other  preparations  or  compofitions,  commonly 
called  fweet  fcents,  odours,  perfumes,  or  cofmetics ;  preparations  or 

Tol.  IIL  Z  z  cooj- 
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compofitions  for  the  teeth  or  gums  ;  pictures  and  prints,  raifins,  flatc 
and  other  "ftones,  manufactures  of  fteel,  of  which  it  is  the  article  of 
chief  value,  not  being  otherwife  particularly  enumerated  ;  ftockirtgs, 
fail  cloth,  tiles  ;  manufactures  of  tin,  or  of  which  it  is  the  article  of 
chief  value,  not  otherwife  particularly  enumerated  j  toys,  vellum, 
and  watches. 

On  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandife,  imported  directly  from 
China  or  India,  in  mips  or  veflels  not  of  the  United  States  (teas  ex- 
cepted) twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Upon  all  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandife,  feven  and  a  half 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

SEVEN  AND  A  HALF  PER  CENT.   AD  VALOREM. 

Anchors,  brufhes,  canes,  cloathing  ready  made,  cambrics  and 
chintzes,  coloured  calicoes,  and  all  printed,  ftained,  and  coloured 
goods,  or  manufacture  of  cotton  or  of  both  ;  gauzes,  lawns  and  laces, 
muflins  and  muflinets,  laddies,  nankeens,  walking  flicks,  fatins  and 
wrought  filks,  velvet  and  velverets,  and  whips. 

ADDITION    OF    TEN    PER    CENT. 

To  be  made  to  the  feveral  rates  of  duties  above  fpecified  and  im- 
pofed,  in  refpect  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandife  imported  in 
ihips  or  veflels,  not  of  the  United  States,  except  in  the  cafes  in  which 
an  additional  duty  is  herein  before  fpecially  laid,  on  any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandife,  which  fliall  be  imported  in  fuch  fhips  or 
veflels. 

Goods  ad  valorem  to  be  valued  by  adding  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the  a£tual  coft,  if  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  from  any  other 
place  beyond  the  fame,  and  ten  per  cent,  if  from  any  other  place, 
exclufive  of  charges. 

CREDIT  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES,  Sec. 
When  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  be  paid  by  one  perfon,  or  copart- 

nerfhip,  fliall  exceed  fifty  dollars, 
^n  fa^  «...  nine  months. 

On  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the  Weft-Indies 

fait  excepted  .  .  .  four  months. 

f  \  in  fix  months 
On  alt  other  articles,  wines  and  teas  excepted  \  \  in  nine  months 

[_  \  in  twelve  months. 
No 
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No  beer,  ale,  or  porter,  after  the  laft  day  of  December,  1 792,  to 
be  imported  from  any  foreign  port,  except  in  calks  or  veflels,  the 
capacity  whereof  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  forty  gallons,  or  in  packages, 
containing  not  lefs  than  fix  dozen  of  bottles,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  laid  beer,  &c.  aud  of  the  fhip  or  veflels  in  which  the  fame 
fliall  be  brought. 

No  diftilled  fpirits,  arrack  and  fwcet  cordials  excepted,  after  the 
laft  day  of  April,  1793,  to  be  imported  from  any  foreign  port,  in 
velTels  of  lefs  capacity  than  ninety  gallons,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  the  laid  fpirits,  and  of  the  fhip  or  veflel  in  which  the  fame 
fliall  be  brought. 

EXCEPTIONS. 

Bullion,  tin  in  pigs,  tin  plates,  old  pewter,  brafs,  teutenack, 
iron  and  brafs  wire,  copper  in  plates,  pigs,  and  bars,  falcpetre, 
plaifter  of  Paris,  unmanufactured  wool,  dying  woods  and  dying 
drugs,  raw  hides  and  fkins,  wood,  fuphur,  lapis  calaminaris,  undref- 
fed  furs  of  even-  kind,  the  fea  ftores  of  fliips  or  veflels,  the  cloaths, 
books,  houfhold  furniture,  and  the  tools  or  implements  of  the  trade 
or  profeffion  of  perfons  who  come  to  refide  in  the  United  States, 
philofophic  apparatus  fpecially  imported  for  any  feminary  of  learn- 
ing, all  goods  intended  to  be  re-exported  to  a  foreign  port  or  place 
in  the  fame  fhip  or  veffel  in  which  they  fliall  be  imported,  and  gene- 
rally all  articles  of  the  growth,  product,  or   manufactures  of  the 

United  States, 

BOUNTY. 

Cents. 

Allowed  on  every  barrel  of  pickled  fifh,  of  the  fifheries  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  .  18 

On  every  barrel  of  falted  provifions,  falted  within  the  United 
States  .  .  ,  .  .  15 

And  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  January,  1793,  an  addition  of 

twenty  per  cent,  to  the  allowances  refpcclively  granted  to  fliips  or 

veflels  employed  in  the  bank  or  other  cod  fiflieries, 

TONNAGE. 

Tonnage  is,  by  an  aft  of  the  zotb  of  July,   1792,  to  be  paid  in  ten  days 
after  the  entry,  or  before  clearance. 

Cents. 
On  any  fliip  or  veffel  of  the  United  States,  entering  from  any  fo- 
reign port  or  place,  per  ton  .  .  6 
Zz  a                                              On 
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On  any  fliip  or  vefTel  of  the  United  States,  entering  in  a  diftricl: 
in  one  State,  from  a  diftricl:  in  another  State,  other  than  an 
adjoining  State,  on  the  fea  coaft,  or  on  a  navigable  river, 
having  on  board  goods,  wares,  &c.  taken  in  one  State,  to  be 
delivered  in  another  State,  per  ton 

On  all  fhips  or  vefieis  of  the  United  States,  licenfed  to  trade  be- 
tween the  different  diftricts,  or  to  carry  on  the  bank  or  whale 
fifheries,  while  employed  therein  to  pay  once  a  year,  per 
ton  ..... 

On  all  fhips  and  veffels  built  within  the  United  States  after  the 
20th  July,  1789,  but  belonging  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  fub- 
jefts  of  foreign  powers,  per  ton  .  , 

On  all  other  fhips  or  vefTels,  per  ton 

On  every  fliip  or  vefTel,  not  of  the  United  States,  which  (hall  be 
entered  in  one  diftricl:  from  another  diftricl:,  having  on  board 
goods,  wares  and  merchandife,  taken  in,  in  one  diftrift,  to 
delivered  in  another  diftricl:,  per  ton 

PAYMENT  OF  DUTIES. 

. 

Payable  in  gold  coins  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  and  all  other  gold  coins  of  equal  finenefs,  at  per 
penny  weight  .... 

In  Mexican  dollars,  each 

In  crowns  of  France  and  England 

In  all  other  filver  coin  of  equal  finenefs,  per  ounce 

In  cut  filver  of  equal  finenefs,  per  dittOj  . 

Each  pound  fterling  of  Great-Britain  .« 

Each  pound  fterling  of  Ireland 

Each  florin  or  guilder  of  the  United  Netherlands 

Each  mark  banco  of  Hamburgh  . 

Each  rial  of  plate  of  Spain  . 

Each  milree  of  Portugal  ,  . 

Each  tale  of  China  ,  • 

Each  pagoda  of  India  , 

Each  rupee  of  Bengal  .  *     • 


Cents, 


3° 
5o 


50 


Dolls 
i,    and 

Cents, 

,  at  per 

0 

89 

100 

• 

1 

II 

. 

1 
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1 

6 

4 

44 

4 

10 

0 

39 

0 

33l 

0 

10 

1 

X 

24 
48 

1 

0 

94 

TARES  AND  ALLOWANCES, 

The  following  are  the  tares  allowed  by  the  thirty-fourth  feclion  of 
the  act  for  the  collection  of  duties.  Sec, 

Oa 
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lbs. 

On  every  whole  cheft  of  bohea  tea  .  *  70 

On  every  half  cheft  of  ditto  .  .  .36 

On  every  quarter  cheft  of  ditto  .  .  20 

On  every  cheft  of  hyfon,  or  other  green  teas,  the  grofs  weight 

of  which  fhall  be  701b.  or  upwards  .  .  20 

On  every  box  of  other  tea,  not  lefs  than  501b.  or  mpre  than 

7olb.  grofs  .  .  .  .  18 

On  coffee  in  bags  .  ■  2  per  cent. 

On  coffee  in  bales  .  .  .3  per  cent. 

On  coffee  in  cafks  .  .12  per  cent. 

Pepper  in  bales  ...  5  per  cent. 

Pepper  in  cafks  .  .  .  12  per  cent. 

Sugars,  other  than  the  loaf,  in  cafks  .         .  12  per  cent. 

Sugars  in  boxes  .      .  .  ,  15  per  cent. 

FEES  OF  OFFICE. 

TO    THE    COLLECTOR   AND   NAVAL    OFFICERS,    JOINTLY. 

Dolls.  Cents. 
For  entrance  of  any  fliip  or  veflel  of  one  hundred  tons  and 

upwards  .  .  .  2     £0 

Clearance  of  any  fhip  or  veflel  of  one  hundred  tons  and 

upwards  ..... 

Entrance  of  any  fhip  or  veflel  under  one  hundred  tons    . 
Clearance  of  ditto  ditto  • 

Every  permit  to  land  goods  , 

Every  bond  taken  officially  .  .  • 

Every  permit  to  load  goods  for  exportation 
Every  official  certificate 
Every  bill  of  health 
Every  other  official  document,  regifter  excepted  . 

surveyor's  fees. 
For  the  admeafurement  of  every  fhip  or  veflel  of  one  hundred 

tons  and  under,  per  ton  .  .  it) 

Ditto  above  one  hundred  tons,  and  not  exceeding  two  hun- 
dred tons  .  .  .  .  ■  1      50 
Above  two  hundred  tons                £                ?             «,  2      o 

For 


2 
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20 
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20 
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Dolls.  Cents* 
For  all  other  fervices  to  be  performed  on  board  any  fhip  or 
veflel  of  one  hundred  tons  and  upwards,  having  on  board 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandife,  fubjeft  to  duty  .  3       © 

For  like  fervices  on  board  any  fhip  or  veiTel  of  lefs  than  one 
hundred  tons  burthen,  having  on  board  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandife,  fubject  to  duty  ,  .  *     5° 

On  all  veflels,  not  having  on  board  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandife, fubject  to  duty  .  ,  o  66 
In  a  former  part  of  this  work  *  we  ftated  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  for  the  year,  ending  September  30,  1791, 
■with  their  proportions  to  the  different  countries  to  which  they  trade  ; 
to  that  ftatementwe  now  add  fimilar  accounts  for  the  years  1792  and 
1793;  ending  at  the  fame  period  }n  each  year.  By  comparing  thefe 
accounts,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  rapid  increafe  of  their 
trade. 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  274, 
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AMOUNT    OF    EXPORTS. 


For   the  year  ending  30th   or" 
September,  1792. 


New-Hampfliire 
Mallachufetts  . 
Rhode-Ifland      . 
Connecticut 
New-York 
jNew-Jerfey    . 
jPennfylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland  . 
Virginia     . 
North-Carolina 
South-Carolina  . 
Georgia 


Dollars. 
181,407 
2,889,922  . 
.     698,084 

2,528,085 

•    23'524 
3,820,646* 

•  !33>978 

2,550,258 

3,549,499 

503,294 

.2,430,425 

•  458>973 

t 


For  the  year  ending  30th  or' 

September,  1793* 

Dollars. 

198,197 

3,676,412 

616,416 

'  77°>239 

2>934>369 

54,176 

6,958,736 

71,242 

3,687,119 

'  2,984,317 

363,307 

3,195,874 

501,383 


26,011,787 


The  exports  of  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,   1793,  went 
to  the  refpective  counties  undermentioned  : 


Ruffia     .      . 
Sweden  , 
[Denmark 
Holland    .      . 
Great-Britain 
Imperial  Ports 
Hans-Towns 
France     . 
Spain  .    .      . 
Portugal     . 


•  •  5v69 
.  310,427 
.    870,508 

3>l69>536 
8»431'239 
i>°13>347 
792>337 
7,050,498 

2»237-9^° 
997>.W° 


Italian  Ports 
Morocco     . 
Haft-Indies 
Africa     . 
Weft-Indies 


220,688 
2,094 

25'>343 
399-559 


N.  W.  Coaft  of  America     1,586 
Uncertain     ....    3,986 


26,01 1,788 


*  The  export:,  of  Pennfylvania,  for  the  quarter  ending  the  31ft  of  December, 
1792,  were  one  million  feven  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  fix  hundicd  and  eighty-nine 
dollars. 

-f-  Not  having  obtained  correftly  the  exports  of  Connecticut  for  this  year,  we  have  not 
cad  up  the  total  amount. 
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RENT?  PRICES  OF  LAND,  PROVISIONS,  &e. 

On  this  article,  with  refpect  to  the  New-England  States,  we  arc 
not  enabled  to  add  much  additional  information.  In  the  country  parts, 
I  ovifions  of  all  kinds,  the  produce  of  America,  are  very  cheap,  in 
many  inftances,  much  below  half  the  price  in  the  country  parts  of 
England,  but  the  general  average  is  from  oiie  third  to  one  half 
lefs. 

Fifli  is  plenty,  and  cheap  beyond  any  comparifon  with  the  moft 
favourable  European  markets ;  the  fea  around  their  coafts,  and 
the  inland  rivers,  furnifhing  an  inexhauftible  fupply.  Game  of 
various  kinds  is  alfo  exceedingly  plenty.  Some  addition  muft  be 
made  to  the  prices  of  moft  articles  in  the  large  towns,  owing  to  the 
number  of  Europeans  which  the  prefent  diftrefling  fituation  of  affairs 
in  their  own  countries  have  driven  thither. 

With  refpect  to  the  Middle  States,  we  are  enabled  to  adduce  more 
particular  information.  The  journeys  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toulmin  and 
Mr.  Cooper  have  afforded  information  fufficient  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  tolerable  correct  idea  of  the  price  of  moft  articles  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  Union  ;  the  places  where  the  prices  are  taken  being  fo  fituatedaa 
in  the  general  to  afford  a  medium  average. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ur  banna,  upon  the  Rappahannock  m  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex.* — Soil,  white,  loofe,  fandy. — Price,  about  ond'third  cleared,  f 
fifteen  (hillings  j  per  acre  of  fixty  nine  and  two-thirds  yard  fquare.— 
The  rent  of  corn  land,  about  one  fhilling  and  fix-pence  per  acre. — 
The  labour  here,  as  in  moft  parts  of  Virginia,  is  by  flaves  only, 
either  purchafed  or  rented.  They  are  hired  at  from  fix  to  nine 
pounds  a  year,  the  mailer  finding  provifions  and  cloathing,  and  pay- 
ing the  tax.  The  ufual  allowance  to  a  flave  is  a  peck  and  half  of  the 
meal  of  Indian  corn  per  week  ;  fometimes  pickled  and  falted  herrings 
or  mac.arel. — The  cloathing  is  very  trifling. 

The  produce  of  land  here  is  tobacco,  wheat,   and  corn.§ — The 

®  Urbai.m  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  defertea  village. 

-f-  By  cleared  is  meant*  the  fmall  trees  and  fhrubs  grubbed  up,  and  the  larger  trees  cut 
down  ab  mt  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the  flumps  remaining. 

X   All  the  fums  are  reckoned  in  I    rlin       xcej    otherwife  mentioned. 
§  By  corn  is  meant  exclusively  Indian  corn  or  maize,,     Blc  de  Turijuie. 
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market  Is  by  water  direct  from  Uibanna  to  Europe. — Corn  alfo, 
maize,  to  New-England,  Nova-Scotia  and  to  the  Weft-Indies  ;  the 
price  on  an  average,  wheat  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  bufhel, 
and  corn  thirteen  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  barrel  of  five  bufhels. 

Richmond,  and  the  neighbourhood. — Soil;  fandy,  except  on  the 
banks  of  James  river  where  it  is  rich.  The  price  of  land  from  four  to  fix 
guineas  per  acre  ;  but  land  by  the  whole  tract,  including  buildings, 
cleared  and  uncleared  land  together,  feldom  exceeds,  at  ten  miles  dif- 
tance  from  the  town,  twenty  to  forty-five  fhillings  per  acre.  It  is  reck- 
oned in  this,  and  many 'parts  of  this  State,  an  advantage  to  have  a  great 
part  of  it  in  wood,  becaufe  the  culture  of  tobacco,  which  has  been 
common,  but  is  now  rapidly  giving  way  to  wheat,  has  exhaufted  the 
land  fo  much,  that  it  is  ufed  out,  and  is  generally  reckoned  at  nothing 
in  the  purchaie.  Labour  here  is  one  ihilling  and  fix-pencetotwo  (hil- 
lings a  day,  with  provi lions.  In  harveft,  from  two  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  to  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence  a  day.  All  flave  labour. — In- 
dian corn  fells  here  from  one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  to  one  (hilling  and 
ten-pence  halfpenny  per  Winchefter  bufhel ; — wheat,  three  fhillings 
and  four-pence  to  three  (hillings  and  nine-pence  ; — barley,  two  (hil- 
lings and  feven-pence  to  three  (hillings ; — oats,  eleven-pence  to  one 
fliilling  and  four-pence  ; — rice,  from  twelve  to  thirteen  (hillings 
and  fix-pence  per  hundred  pounds ; — potatoes,  one  (lulling  and  fix- 
pence  to  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  per  bufhel  ; — (lour,  from 
wheat,  per  barrel  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  pounds  net, 
nineteen  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  twenty-two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  ; — hops,  one  fliilling  and  one  penny  per  pound; — cof- 
fee, nine-pence  to  eleven-pence,  if  bought  by  the  cwt.  retail,  one 
"fliilling  and  a  penny ;  —  tea,  bohea,  retail,  two  {hillings  and 
three-pence;  fouchong,  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence; — hyfon, 
feven  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  lb. ; — by  the  cheft,  bohea,  one  (lul- 
ling and  fix-pence  to  one  fliilling  and  ten-pence  ;  hyfon,  four  fhillings 
and  fix-pence  to  five  (hillings  and  three-pence  per  lb. ; — chocolate, 
feven-pence  to  nine-pence  per  lb.  by  the  box  of  fifty  pounds  weight;— 
butter,  by  the  cafk  of  fixty  pounds,  five-pence  to  feven-pence  per  lb. 
— cheefe,  four-pence  to  fix-pence  ; — fugar,  brown,  by  the  hogfliead, 
thirty-feven  pounds  ten  fnillings  to  fixty  pounds.  Formerly  it  was 
thirty  pounds  to  thirty-feven  pounds  ten  (hillings  ;  retail,  fix-pence 
to  eight-peace  per  lb.  ;  loaf,  eleven-pence  to  one  fliilling  and  three- 
pence ; — treacle,  one  (lulling  and  fix-pence. to  two  (hillings  and  three- 
pence per  gallon  by  the  hogfliead. — American  rum  by  the  hogfliead, 
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two  (hillings  and  feven-pence  to  three  (hillings  per  gallon  ;  Weft- 
India,  three  (hillings  and  nine-pence  to  four  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  ;  French  brandy,  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  five  (hillings 
and  feven-pence  ;  Virginia  peach  brandy,  three  (hillings ;  apple 
brandy,  two  (hillings  and  feven-pence  to  three  (hillings;  whiikey, 
three  (hillings  -?  gin,  per  gallon,  three  (hillings  and  four-pence;  gin 
in  cafes  of  four  and  a  half  gallons,  brought  from  Holland,  twenty 
(hillings  to  twenty-two  (hillings  and  fix-pence;  TenerifF wine,  three 
(hillings  a  gallon  by  the  pipe ;  Liibon,  fix  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  to 
feven  pounds  ten  (hillings ;  Malaga,  five  pounds  five  (hillings  to 
fix  pounds  fifteen  (hillings  per  cafe,  of  thirty  gallons ;  Madeira, 
forty-five  to  fifty  guineas  per  pipe; — London  porter,  nine  (hil- 
lings and  nine-pence  to  ten  (hillings  and  fix-pence  per  dozen,  bottles 
included.  Beer  is  notufed  ; — cyder,  by  the  calk  or  hogfhead,  three- 
pence to  five-pence  halfpenny  per  gallon. — Grafs  fed  beef,  three- 
half-pence  to  two- pence  farthing  per  lb.  (tall  or  winter  fed,  two- 
pence farthing  to  three-pence ; — veal,  four-pence  half-penny  to 
fiverpence  ; — mutton,  three  half-pence  farthing  to  three-pence; — 
lamb,  four-pence  half-penny  to  five-pence ; — pork,  of  excellent  qua- 
lity, eleven  (hillings  and  three-pence  to  feventeen  (hillings  per  hun- 
dred weight,  by  the  hog; — bacon  and  hams,  three-pence  to  five- 
pence  per  lb. ; — turkeys,  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  to  three  (hillings 
and  four-pence  each  ; — fait,  one  (hilling  and  fix-pence  to  one  (hiU 
ling  and  ten-pence  per  bufhel ; — foap,  by  the  box,  three-pence  three 
farthings  to  four-pence  half-penny  per  lb.  ; — candles,  by  the  box,  fix- 
pence  half-penny  to  nine-pence  half-penny  per  lb.; — fire  wood,  feven 
(hillings  and  nine-pence  to  nine  (hillings  a  cord,  that  is  a  load,  eight 
feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad ; — coals,  feven-pence 
three  farthings  per  bufhel ; — liats,  country  made  wool  hats,  one  (hil- 
ling and  ten-pence  to  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ; — fur  hats  fifteen 
(hillings  to  twenty-feven  (hillings  ;  r-fhoes,  three  (hillings  and  nine- 
pence  to  feven  (hillings' and  fix-pence  a  pair  ; — boots,  fifteen  (hillings 
to  thirty-fix  (hillings  ;-^-wages  of  houfhold  male  fervants,  negroer, 
fix  pounds  to  nine  pounds  a  year  ; — white  men,  labourers,  thirteen 
pounds  to  eighteen  pounds  a  year ; — female  fervants,  chiefly  ne- 
groes, four  pounds  ten  lhillings  to  fix  pounds  a  year.  Thefe  are  to 
be  had  either  by  purchafe  or  by  hire  from  their  matters :  few  are 
free  ; — price  of  a  cow,  one  pound  feventeen  (hillings  and**  fix-pence 
to  three  pounds  fifteen  (hillings ; — horfes  fit  for  the  waggon  or  plow, 
feven  pounds  ten  (hillings  to  fifteen  pounds ; — working  oxen,  nine 
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pounds  a  pair; — fheep,  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  twelve  (hil- 
lings  each  ; — waggons,  with  geer  complete  for  four  horfes,  that  will 
carry  a  ton  and  an  half,  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  ;— cart  for  two 
horfes,  feven  to  eight  pounds. 

PUBLISHED    RATES   AT   THE    EAGLE    TAVERN,    RICHMOND, 
IN    VIRGINIA. 

Breakfaft,  one  fliilling  and  fix-pence ; — dinner,  with  grog  or 
toddy,  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  ; — cold  fupper,  one  fliilling  and 
fix-pence  ; — a  bottle  of  porter,  one  fliilling  and  ten-pence  half-penny ; 
a  quart  of  punch  the  fame ; — a  quart  of  toddy,  one  (hilling  and  a 
penny  half-penny  ; — a  quart  of  grog,  eleven-pence  farthing  ; — a  bed 
room  furniflied,  if  above  flairs,  thirteen-pence  half-penny,  or  quarter 
dollar ;  * — horfes  kept  at  livery,  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  per 
twenty-four  hours ;  fervants,  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  per  day. 

Winchester. f — Fifli  falted  ;  (had,  one  pound  two  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  ;  herrings,  eighteen  (hillings  ;  falnion,  two  pounds  five 
(hillings  per  barrel,  of  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each  j  oyfters, 
when  in  feafon,  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  per  bufliel ; — fruits  ; 
apples  in  autumn,  nine-pence  per  bufliel ;  at  Chriftmas,  one  fliilling 
to  one  fliilling  and  fix-pence  ; — peaches,  from  one  (hilling  and  fix- 
pence  to  three  (hillings  per  bufliel  ; — currants,  two  (hillings  and 
three-pence  per  bufliel,  but  few  raifed  for  fale  ; — wild  fowl  and  pi- 
geons few  for  fale  ; — pheafants,  four-pence  half-penny  each  ; — par- 
tridges, nine-pence  to  one  (hilling  a  dozen.— Cloathing  at  Win- 
chefter  about  two-thirds  dearer  than  in  London* — Oakcafks  of  thirty 
gallons,  three  (hillings  and  nine-pence ; — tierces,  five  (hillings  and 
fix-pence  ; — barrels,  fix  (hillings  and  nine-pence. — Building  ma- 
terials ;  logs  trimmed  on  both  fides,  and  delivered  at  the  place  of 
building,  fomething  more  than  one  penny  per  foot; — fcantlings,- 
three  farthings  per  foot,  meafured  fide  and  fide  at  the  faw  mill  ;— 
flooring  planks,  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  five  (hillings  and  feven- 
pence  per  one  hundred  feet ; — one  inch,  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence 
per  one  hundred  j — half  inch,  three  (hillings  per  one  hundred ; — 

*  Thefe  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  northern  States  ;  the  tables  are  alfo  p'cntifully 
fupplied.  In  the  article  of  breakfaft,  all  over  the  American  continent,  are  included, 
ham,  eggs,  fteaks,  chups,  £ec.  fome  or  all  of  them.  You  are  not  obliged  to  drink 
after  dinner.  You  have  nothing  to  give  the  fervants  or  wai.ers.  In  the  article  of  fup- 
per, tea  and  coffee  are  ufually  included  as  accompaniments. 

t  This  lift  contains,  in  gc ncral,  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lift. 
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laths,  on  which  the  covering  is  nailed,  about  two  {hillings  per  hun- 
dred feet,  running  meafure ; — cyprefs  fhingles,  from  ten  Shillings 
and  two-pence  to  thirteen  lhillings  and  fix-pence  per  thoufand,  de- 
livered at  the  place  of  building  ;  each  fhingle  covering  four  by  fix 
inches ; — oak  fhingles,  one  pound  one  ihilling  per  one  thoufand, 
covering  ten  by  four  inches ; — chefnut  fhingles,  twelve  fhillings 
per  thoufand,  covering  fix  by  four  inches ; — lime,  four-pence  half- 
penny per  bufhel; — bricks  delivered,  eighteen  fhillings  per  thou- 
fand;— window  glafs,  ten  inches  by  eight,  two,  pounds  nineteen  fhil- 
lings a  box,  containing  one  hundred  feet. 

Wages  ;  one  fhilling  and  three-pence,  to  one  fhilling  and  fix- 
pence  per  perch,  when  the  work  is  complete  ;  when  found  with  pro- 
vifions. — Plaifterers,  three-pence  per  each  fquare  yard,  when  found ; 
glaziers,  three-farthings  per  light,  when  found ; — paper  hanging,  Ame- 
rican, two  fhillings  and  three-pence  to  nine  fhillings  per  piece,  of 
twelve  yards  each  ; — lodging  and  board  in  town,  eleven  pounds  to 
twenty-two  pounds ;  in  the  country,  nine  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum. 

Norfolk. — The  country  about  here  is  very  barren ;  animal  food 
dear  ;  vegetables  cheap.  Houfes  of  wood  are  cheaply  built :  a  houfe 
of  two  ftories,  fix  yards  by  four,  will  coft  about  fifty  pounds  fterling. 
Horfes  cheap  to  purchafe,  but  dear  to  hire  ;  the  hire  of  a  horfe  being 
a  dollar  a  day  :  they  go  unfliod  during  fummer.  Board  and  lodging  for 
adults,  in  a  plain  but  plentiful  way,  four  to  five  dollars  a  week;  for 
children,  two  dollars ;  fervants,  three  dollars.  Board  and  lodging  per 
annum,  thirty-three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings.  The  great  influx  of 
French  emigrants  from  the  iflands  having  confiderably,  increased  the 
price. 

Peaches,  one  penny  and  two-pence  per  dozen  ;  apples,  fix-pence  a 
peck  ;  cucumbers,  two-pence  a  dozen  ;  cyder,  two-pence  half-penny 
a  quart ;  milk,  fixpence  a  quart,  owing  to  carelefsnefs  and  bad  farm- 
ing;* bacon,  fix-pence  a  pound.  Norfolk  is  about  as  large  as 
Taunton  in  Devonfhire,  or  Wigan  in  Lancafliire.  Moft  of  the  houfes 
of  wood ;  fome  of  brick.  A  neat  houfe,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-nine, 
two  ftories  high,  with  a  kitchen  on  one  fide,  and  a  fmoaking  room, 
for  bacon,  hams,  &c.  in  the  yard,  will  coft  complete,  one  hundred  and 

*  The  cows  range  at  pleafurc  in  the  woods ;  no  attention  is  paid  to  their  calving ;  they 
are  not  of  ten  milked  above  once  a  day. 
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fifty  pounds.*     Drefs  of  the  people  much  the  fame  as  in  England  ; 
(laves  all  barefooted. 

Frederick  and  Berkeley  Counties. — Soil.  The  beft  part 
of  the  country  lies  between  the  waters  of  the  Opekan  creek,  and 
the  Shenandoah  :  it  is  the  richeft  lime-ftone  land  on  the  eaftern  wa- 
ters of  this  State  :  it  is  of  a  dark  grey,  and  fuppofed  to  be  much 
about  the  fame  quality  as  the  third-rate  land  in  Kentucky.  The 
price  of  land  is  from  fifteen  (hillings  to  four  pounds  an  acre,  but 
feldom  fo  low  as  fifteen  (hillings  in  the  beft  part  of  thefe  countries, 
i.e.  one-half  or  two-thirds  cleared.  A  good  plot  of  land  of  two 
hundred  acres,  with  a  houfe,  orchard,  barn,  meadow  and  fpring, 
may  be  rented  at  forty-five  pounds  a  year. 

Labour  from  five  to  feven  dollars  per  month,  of  twenty-fix  working 
days,  with  board  :  white  fervants  are  very  fcarce  on  the  eaftern  fide 
of  the  valley. — The  produce  of  land,  wheat  and  corn. — Price  of  flour 
here  is  one  guinea  per  barrel :  the  price  has  ufually  been  three  (hil- 
lings, and  this  year  even  fix  (hillings  and  feven  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  per  barrel  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  pounds  net,  more 
at  Philadelphia  than  at  Baltimore ;  owing  to  the  greater  number  of 
(hips  coming  to  the  former  port.f — Themarket ;  Alexandria,  carried 

*  Houfes  arc  generally  covered  with  wooden  fhinglcs,  oak  or  cyprefs,  plaiflercd 
within,  and  glazed  in  fafhes. 

-f-  When  the  federal  city  is  fully  cftallifhed,  which  is  nearly  certain,  larger  capitals, 
ice.  will  probably  be  employed  on  the  Potoraack,  and  provifions  and  lands  rife  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labourers,  and  the  objections  to  Have 
labour,  will  ftill  remain. 

The  opening  of  the  Potomack  by  the  canal,  round  the  falls,  will  alfo  Tender  it  an 
ebject  of  importance  to  capitalists  to  embark  in  commerce  at  Alexandria  or  George- 
town, At  prefent,  many  boats  come  down  from  fort  Cumberland  to  the  Great  falls, 
about  ten  miles  above  George-town.  Six  weeks  work,  it  is  computed,  will  complete 
the  navigation  to  the  mouth  of  Savage  river,  the  boundary  of  the  propofed  plan  weft- 
ward  ;  and  the  canal  at  the  Great  falls  is  expected  to  be  fmilhed  in  eighteen  months. 

Whether  the  Shenandoah  will  be  rendered  navigable  is  a  much  more  qiieftionable 
paint.  The  Potomack  company  have  the  cxclufive  right  of  undertaking  the  work, 
and  they  have  as  yet  fhewn  no  ferious  intention  of  attempting  it.  The  obilructions 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  confiderable. 

The  mouth  of  Savage  river  is  aVout  forty  miles  from  the  Monongahela.  Boats 
capable  of  carrying  ten  tons  weight,  or  one  hundred  hogfheads  of  flour,  will  be  able  to 
go  from  thence  to  Alexandria  in  fo-jr  or  five  day: ;  but  it  will  take  more  than  double 
the  time  to  return.  It  is  now  common  for  perfons  who  fend  their  produce  about  fixty 
miles;  to  pay  a  quarter  dollar  (one  (hilling  and  three  half-pence)  per  hundred  pound;. 
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in  ■'  aegons  for  feven  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  barrel  of  flou? 
weighing  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  pounds,  and  the  barrel  feven- 
teen  pounds  the  diftance  eighty  miles. 

Prices  of  land  in  particular  places. — Near  Charlefton,  within  eight 
miles  of  the  Potomackj  the  beft  land  three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings 
per  acre. — Within  a  mile  of  the  junction,  and  upon  the  Shenandoah* 
it  may  be  had  for  two  pounds  five  fhillings  and  three  pounds  per 
acre,  as  the  land  is  broken  and  ftony,  though  fit  for  wheat. — At 
Shippand's-town,  on  the  fouthfide  of  thePotomack,  it  is  from  two 
pounds  five  fhillings  to  three  pounds  fifteen  fhillings  per  acre,  but 
it  is  not  equal  to  that  in  the  valley ;  it  is,  however,  nearer  to  the 
market.* 

MARYLAND. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Haggar's  town  on  the  Antic"tam  creek. — 
Soil;  a  dark-coloured  loam  fimilar  to  that  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Potomack.  Price  of  land  from  fixteen  to  twenty-four  dollars,  /.  e» 
from  three  pounds  twelve  fhillings  to  five  pounds  eight  fhillings  per 
acre,  one-half  cleared  ;  within  eight  or  ten  miles. — Hufbandmen 
fcarce.  Wages  one  fliii  ling  and  fix-pence  and  provifions  per  day,  or 
five  to  fix  dollars,  i.  e.  twenty-two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  to  twenty- 
feven  fhillings  per  month. — The  market  is  Baltimore  ;  where  wheat 
fetches  about  feven-pence  a  buQiel  more  than  at  Alexandria.  The 
price  of  taking  flour  to  Baltimore,  feventy-five  miles,  five  fhillings 
and  three-pence  per  barrel.  It  may  be  fent  to  Alexandria,  eighty 
miles  for  a  dollar,  one-third  of  which  is  for  the  land  carriage  to  Wil- 
liam-port, eight  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conegocheague  creek: 
but  for  waDt  of  a  warehoufe  at  the  Great  Falls,  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance is  lefs  ufeful  at  prefent  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  Ten 
miles  north-weft  of  Haggar's-town,  and  upon  a  part  of  the  Cone- 
gocheague creek,  to  which  the  navigation  may  be  eafily  extended. 
Land,  one-half  cleared,  and  the  reft  in  wood,  will  fetch  fix  pounds 
per  acre.  This  creek  has  been  ufed  already,  during  a  week  or  two 
in  the  fpring. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ShippensburGh,  twenty-one  miles  fouth  of  Carlifle. 
Soil.     A  good  loam,  though  not  equal  probably  to  that  laft  no- 
ticed.— Price  of  land  two  pounds  to  three  pounds  ten  fhillings  per 

*  A  waggon  will  go  in  four  days  to  and  from  Alexandria,  Eftates  here  are  fmall 
and  are  generally  cultivated  without  Haves. 

.  acre. 
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acre. — Labour,  five  to  fix  dollars  a  month. — Market.    Baltimore, 
.diftance  eighty  miles. 

Carlisle,  and  its  vicinity — Soil ;  a  loam,  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  valley.  Aftratum  of  flate  land  runs  through  all  the  val'cy,  and 
is  found  on  one  fide  of  the  Opekan  creek,  in  Virginia  ;  the  Conego- 
cheague  creek,  in  Maryland  and  Pennfylvania,  and  the  Conedog- 
winit  creek,  in  Pennfylvania,  where  the  foil  is  much  inferior  to  the 
iime-ftone  foil.— The  price  of  land  upon  the  lime-ftone  fide  of  the 
Conedogwinit,  Pennfylvania,  is  from  three  pounds  iix  Shillings  to 
four  pounds  ten  {hillings  per  acre  ;  being  in  a  proportion  of  meadow 
and  upland.  Lands  in  general  about  three  miles  round  Carlifle, 
though  nor  upon  the  creeks,  fell  from  three  pounds  to  three  pounds 
twelve  {hillings,  and  four  pounds  ten  (hillings  per  acre,  according  to 
its  quality,  fuppofing  about  one-third  cleared.  Land  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance,  and  within  feven  cr  eight  miles,  at  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  except  the  low  rich  meadows.  Lands  nearer  t  ie  Suf- 
quehannah,  being  richer  and  nearer  market,  fell  horn  five  to 
eight  pounds,  and  within  a  mile  of  Hanifburgh,  twelve  pounds  an 
acre.  Land,  with  indifferent  improvements,  near  Middle-town,  the 
head  of  the  propofed  junction  between  the  Sufquehannah  and  the 
Skuilkil,  fell  from  three  to  four  pounds. 

Produce.     Principally  wheat. 

Market.     Philadelphia. 

Expenfe  of  carriage,  by  land  as  yet,  fix  {hillings  per  barrel  from 
Harrilburgh.* 

Near  Lancaster. — Soil ;  a  durable  clay,  not  liable  to  be  much 
injured  either  by  the  wet  in  winter,  or  the  :un  in  fummer — The 
moft  indifferent  land  here,  with  fcarcely  any  improvement,  fells  at 
from  fix  to  eight  pounds  an  acre,  and  often  from  iwei.e  to  eighteen 
pounds. -j-  Labour  is  from  eight  dollars  to  ten  a  month,  and  board. 
r— Market.     Philadelphia. 

*  The  people  of  Carlifle  hnve  the  character  of  being  unfociable,  and  jcnlous  of 
new-comers,  and  always  cartful  that  they  (hall  not  have  too  much  influence  in  public 
affr.irs. 

Harrifbnrgh  and  Middle-town  are  delightfully,  and  with  refpec"r.  to  trade,  eligibly 
{kuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fufquehannah,  but  are  fubje<£t  to  intermitting  complaints. 

•f-  At  Carlifle  and  Laucaflcr,  and  throughout  tic  Ptanfylvariia  part  of  'hi.  She- 
nandoah valley,  the  Dutch  fcttlers  are  nume;-^is;  their  unremitting  induftry  and  at- 
pchment  to  place  always  makes  land  comparatively  dear  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Reading, 
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Reading,  and  its  neighbourhood,  fifty-fix  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
— Land  at  this  place  fells,  in  an  improved  Hate,  with  houfe,  out- 
houfes,  &c.  at  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  currency,  per  acre,  or  fix 
to  feven  pounds  ten  (killings  fterling. 

Sunbury  and  Northumeerland,  on  the  Sufquehannah. — 
The  houfes  here  are  partly  built  of  logs,  and  partly  of  frame- 
work, one  or  two  (tones  high,  fafhed  and  glazed,  fome  of  them 
painted  on  the  outfide,  all  of  them  neat  without,  and  clean  within  ; 
comfortable  and  commodious. 

The  price  of  building  a  log-houfe  here,  of  four  rooms  on  a  floor, 
each  about  twelve  feet  fquare,  one  flory  high,  finifhed  within  fide 
with  plain  vvainfcotting,  pannel  doors,  lock  and  thumb  latches^ 
glazed  windows,  &c.  complete  ;  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  fterling.  The  log-houfes,  of  found  fo  uncouth  to  an  Englifh 
ear,  are  as  comfortable,  as  clean,  and  as  convenient,  as  any  brick 
or  (tone  houfe  in  England.  They  are  made  by  placing  logs  of 
trees  tranfvei  fely,  one  upon  the  ends  of  two  others,  which  are  notched 
to  let  them  in ;  the  interfaces  are  plaiftered,  and  the  outfide  and 
in  fide  frequently  cafed.  If  the  logs  are  placed  upon  ftone  work, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  fo  as  not  to  be  expofed  to  alternate 
moifture  and  drought,  they  will  laft  half  a  century  or  more  very 
well. 

The  foil  about  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  which,  as  the  ri- 
ver only  divides  them;  we  fpeak  of  together,  is  a  fandy  loam,  feveral 
feet  deep  near  the  river,  and  apparently  excellent  for  almoft  any 
kind  of  vegetation.  Their  produce  here,  as  in  moll  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  buck  wheat,  potatoes  and 
fome  little  barley.  Prices,  wheat  per  bufhel,  three  Ihillings  and 
nine-pence;  oats,  two  Ihillings  to  two  (hillings  and  three-pence  ;  rye, 
three  (hillings  to  three  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  corn,  maize,  three 
(hillings ;  buck  wheat,  one  (hilling  and  ten-pence ;  potatoes  in  the 
fpring,  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  three  (hillings  and  nine-pence, 
in  the  autumn,  one  (hilling  and  two-pence  to  one  (hilling  and  ten- 
pence  a  bufhel.  Cyder,  per  barrel,  according  to  the  crops  of  apples;  in 
1793  it  was  from  thirteen  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  eighteen  (hillings  ; 
1792,  it  was  from  feven  and  fix-pence  to  nine  (hillings  :  beer 
none  ;  there  was  a  brewery  at  Northumberland  fome  time  ago,  but 
it  has  been  difcontinucd:  while  it  was  carried  on,  ale  fold  for 
eighteen  (hillings,  and  porter  three  pounds  per  barrel  of  thirty-one 

gal- 
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gallons.  Wages  in  the  town  two  {hillings  and  three-pence  a  clay  ; 
in  the  country  one  {hilling  and  ten-pence,  to  two  fliillings  and  three- 
pence and  board.  The  common  drink,  cyder,  or  whifkey  and 
water. 

Beef,  three-pence  per  lb. ;  mutton,  two-pence  to  three-pence  j  ve- 
nifon,  two-pence  to  three-pence  ;  thefe  are  bought  at  the  butchers, 
or  of  farmers,  who  bring  meat  to  town  to  retail  j  butter  at  Chriftmas, 
one  {hilling  and  fix-pence  per  lb. 

A  cord  of  oak  fire-wood,  three  fliillings  and  fix-pence ;  hiccory, 
feven  (hillings  and  fix-pence. 

Produce  of  wheat  twenty  to  thirty  bufliels  an  acre.  A  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Sunbury,  one  dry  fummer,  obtained  fixty  bufliels  per  acre.  Indian 
corn  has  been  had  from  fixty  to  feventy  bufliels  per  acre,  but  one- 
half  of  this  quantity  is  more  common.  The  new  lands  and  the  itony 
rich  lands  near  the  river  are  too  rich  for  wheat,  and  require  to  bs 
reduced  by  corn,  flax  or  tobacco.  Otherwife,  unlefs  in  a  very  dry 
fummer,  the  grain  fhoots  up  into  ftraw.  Wheat  and  bailey  grow 
beft  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  even  in  ftony  ground. 

Land,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sunbury,  fells  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-three  pounds  an  acre.  Building  lots  of  one  quarter  or 
half  an  acre,  in  Northumberland  or  Sunbury,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  dollars  each.  Land,  a  few  miles  diftance,  uncleared, 
twenty-two  to  thirty  fliillings  an  acre.  Land,  with  a  log-cabin,  a 
log-barn,  and  about  one-fourth  improved,  i.  e.  the  trees  cut  down, 
and  the  underwood  grubbed  up,  about  two  pounds  five  fliillings  or 
two'pounds  ten  fliillings  an  acre. 

Two  years  ago,  the  land  on  which  the  town  of  Northumberland 
flands,  is  faid  to  have  been  offered  to  fale  by  the  proprietor  for 
two  thoufand  pounds;  he  has  fince  refufed  ten  thoufand  pounds 
for  it. 

In  1793,  the  eftate  of  the  late  Lord  Sterling  was  offered  for  fale 
at  feven  pounds  ten  fliillings  an  acre,  which  we  apprehend  to  be 
the  general  price  of  cultivated  land,  in  tolerable  fituations  all 
through  this  State.  Of  uncultivated  land  there  is  very  little.  The 
expenfe  of  travelling  between  Philadelphia  and»New-York,  both  as 
to  carriages  and  as  to  living,  is  about  one-third  cheaper  than  be« 
tween  the  metropolis  and  any  of  the  great  towns  in  England* 


Vol.  Ill,  3  a  hew- 
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NEW-YORK. 

At  New-York,  you  pay  at  the  Tontine  coffee-houfe  eight  dollars 
a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  wine  excepted  :  in  the  former  refpecfc 
perfons  are  much  better  provided  than  in  any  place  in  England, 
where  they  pay  only  the  fame  price.  The  advantage  in  point  of 
cheapneis,  for  equal  accommodations  at  an  inn,  is  at  leaft  one-third 
in  favour  of  New-York,  beyond  any  of  the  great  trading  towns  of 
England  :  board  and  lodging  at  private  houfes  may  be  had  from  five 
to  feven  dollars  a  week. 

At  Albany,  board  and  lodging  in  a  plain  family  way  is  half  a  dol- 
lar a  day,  Butter,  eight-pence  a  lb. ;  beef,  two-pence  three  farthings ; 
cheefe,  five-pence  ;  pork,  two-pence  three  farthings.  An  eftate  of 
five  hundred  acres,  two  miles  from  Albany,  and  four  from  Troy, 
part  in  woodland,  fold  in  November,  1793,  for  three  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds  currency,  or  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fix  pounds 
fterling.  For  a  farm  of  fixty  acres,  about  feven  miles  from  Albany, 
the  farmer  pays  twenty-five  Ikipples,  or  eighteen  bufhels  and  three 
quarters  of  wheat,  per  annum,  as  rent. 

For  a  farm,  not  far  from  the  above,  about  feven  or  eight  miles; 
from  Albany,  confiding  of  one  hundred  acres  of  very  rich  land,  long 
ago  cleared,  and  one  hundred  acres  more  not  cleared,  having  a 
good  brick  houfe  and  a  commodious  barn  upon  it,  the  owner  in 
1793,  allied  two  thoufand  pounds. 

Prices  of  provifions  hereabout  and  at  Skeneclady,  which  is  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Dutch,  beef,  one  penny  three  farthings  a  lb. ; 
cheefe  five-pence ;  butter  eight-pence  half-penny ;  apples  one  (hil- 
ling and  fiverpence  a  bufhel ;  wheat  four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  ditto. 

About  ten  miles  beyond  Skentcbidy,  up  the  Mohawk  river,  beef 
fells  at  thirteen  fhiilings  and  fix-pence  per  cwt. ;  pork,  three-pence 
farthing  a  lb.;  turkeys  one  fhilling  and  five-pence  ;  geefe,  one  {lulling 
and  fi\ e-pence;  fevis,  eight-pence  half-penny;  butter,  fix-pence 
three  farthings  j  fait,  eight  fhiiiings  per  buihel ;  cheefe,  five-pence 
a  !1  .  ;  wheal,  fcuu  {hillings  a  bufhel ;  wood,  three  {hillings  and  four- 
..  a  cord.  \\  ages  of  a  labourer,  one  {hilling  and  fix-pence  to 
fvye  .  '•••;-:  in  '  .  liner,  and  lix-pence  three  farthings  to  one  fhil- 
}i-'g  -pepge  in  winter,  per  day ;   carpenters  one  fli.il- 

Ij  1  ..-pen.  - ;   rrtafons,  two  {hillings,  befides  victuals, 

1  rials   intended  to   ,;■  from  Skeneclady  to  Albany,  and  that 

■-  will   pais   nie  falls  of  the  North  river  and  connecl:  Saratoga 

with 
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with  Albany,  and  that  which  is  intended  to  obviate  the  little  falls  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  are  all  likely  to  proceed. 

Land  at  the  German  flats  fells  from  two  pounds  fifteen  fhillinga 
to  eight  pounds  ten  (hillings  an  acre.  Land  higher  up  toward  the 
Black  river,  though  good,  not  above  a  dollar. 

Land  near  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  live  pounds  ten  (hillings  td 
eight  pounds  ten  (hillings  an  acre. 

Land  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Delaware  in  New-York 
State,  was  offered  for  fale  in  London,  in  June  1794,  for  nine  (hillings 
an  acre. 

Land  near  the  Mifhoppen  and  Tufcorora  creeks  in  Pennfylvania, 
about  eight  miles  on  the  average,  from  the  eaft  branch  of  the  Suf- 
quehannah,  belonging  to  the  perfon  who  owned  the  preceding  parcel, 
was  offered  at  the  fame  time  for  eight  (hillings  an  acre  in  London. 

The  price  of  two  dollars  was  afked  at  the  fame  period  and  place 
for  land  near  the  Loyalfock,  between  the  eaft  and  weft  branches  of 
Sufquehannah:  and  the  fame  for  land  in  Luzerne  country  upon  Le- 
hawannock. 

In  this  State  the  fettlers  are  more  in  the  habit  of  ufing  the  afhes 
of  their  wood  to  make  pot-afh,  and  diminifh  the  expenfe  of  clearing 
the  land,  than  they  are  in  Pennfylvania  or  the  fouthern  States.  In 
July  1793,  hearth  afhes  fold  for  fix-pence  three  farthings  a  bufliel ; 
field  afhes  at  five-pence  half-penny;  it  cods  two  pounds  four  (hillings 
a  ton  to  make  them  into  pot-afh  ;  five  hundred  bufliels  of  hearth,  or 
feven  hundred  of  field  afhes,  are  computed  to  make  a  ton  of  pot- 
afh,  which  at  New-York  is  worth  twenty-feven  pounds,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars.  But  we  think  this  allowance  of  afhes  hardly 
fufneient  for  the  purpofe. 

From  thefe  detached  fadls,  collected  from  the  information  of  per- 
fons  on  the  fpot,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  a  general  opi- 
nion of  the  probable  expenfes  of  a  fettler  in  the  Middle  States.  It 
will  be  obferved  in  general,  that  where  provilions  are  cheaper  in 
one  fituation  than  another,  the  advantage  is  in  the  expenditure  of 
an  income  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  as  the  difadvantage  to  the 
landholder. 

With  refpect  to  the  weftern  territory,  provifions  of  all  kinds,  the 
produce  of  the  country,  are  exceeding  low  in  their  price :  but  the 
great  diftance  renders  European  commodities  proportionably  high, 
in  mofl  inftances  European  goods  will  be  nearly  double  the  price 
they  are  at  Philadelphia. 

3  B  3  In 
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In  the  towns  and  villages  of  Kentucky,  the  following  are  th"G 
average  prices  of  fome  of  the  moft  material  articles  :  flour  is  from 
fix  fhillings  to  nine  fliillings  per  cwt.  according  to  its  quality;  Indian 
corn  from  nine-pence  to  one  milling  per  bufhel ;  beef,  three  half- 
pence to  two-pence  per  lb. ;  veal,  two-pence  half-penny  ditto ;  mut- 
ton, three-pence  ditto ;  which  high  price  is  owing  to  the  general  defire 
the  farmers  have  to  increafe  their  ftocks ;  pork  is  from  two-pence  to 
two-pence  half-penny  per  lb. ;  bacon  from  three-pence  half-penny  to 
four-pence  ;  bacon  hams  from  four-pence  to  five-pence  half-penny  ; 
fait  beef,  two-pence ;  hung  or  dried  beef,  three-pence.  Neats  tongues-, 
fix-pence  each  ;  buffalo  ditto,  nine-pence  ;  dunghill  fowls,  ducks, 
Mufcovy  ditto,  geefe,  turkeys,  Guinea  fowls  and  pigeons,  are  pro- 
portionably  cheap  ;  butter  is  from  two-pence  half-penny  to  three- 
pence half-penny  per  lb. ;  cbcefe  from  two-pence  to  three-pence  per 
ditto. 

They  have  a  variety  of  fifii  in  the  rivers,  the  moft  efteemed  of 
which  are  the  perch,  trout,  buffalo  hih  arid  fort  turtle.  The  perch 
is  in  fize  from  five  to  twelve  pounds,  is  firm  and  fat  in  its  feafon, 
which  is  from  February  until  July.  The  trout  is  caught  from  eight 
to  thirty  pounds  weight.  This  fifh  is  too  univerfally  known  and  ad- 
mired to  require  any  account  of  its  excellence,  particularly  as  the 
trout  in  England  is  the  exact  miniature  of  it.  The  buffalo  fifh  is  in 
fize  from  four  to  eight  pounds,  is  a  very  fine  fifh,  but  inferior  to 
the  two  former.  But  the  foft  turtle  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  deli- 
cious fifh  in  the  world,  and  amply  compenfates  for  their  having  no 
other  teftaceous  fifh.  This  turtle  is  gelatinous,  except  a  fmall  {hell 
upon  its  back,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  the 
weight  is  from  fix  to  ten  pounds. 

Moft  people  make  their  own  fugar  ;  but  when  it  is  fold,  the  price 
is  from  three-pence  to  four-pence  half-penny  per  pound,  according 
to  its  finenefs.  The  bufinefs  of  fugar  refining  is  only  commencing, 
which  makes  it  impoflible  to  fay  exactly  what  will  be  the  general 
price  of  loaf  or  refined  fugar  ;  Dut  we  conclude  it  will  be  propor- 
tionably  low  with  raw  fugar,  as  the  bufinefs  can  be  carried  on  in 
this  country  at  lefs  expenfe  than  in  Philadelphia  and  New-York, 
where  the  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  is  fo  much  higher.  Tea, 
coffee,  chocolate  and  fpices,  are  higher  here  than  in  Philadelphia. 
Good  green  tea  is  from  five  lhillings  to  eight  fliillings  per 
pound  ;  imperial  or  gunpowder,  ten  lhillings  and  fix-pence ;  pearl 
from    twelve    fliillings    to  fixtcen  fliillings ;    good  fouchong  from 

four 
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four  (hillings  and  fix-pence  to  feven  {hillings  per  ditto  ;  bohea  from 
two  {hillings  to  three  {hillings  and  fix-pence  ;  coffee  from  one  {lul- 
ling and  nine-pence  to  two  {hillings  ;  chocolate  from  one  {lulling 
and  fix-pence  to  one  {hilling  and  eight-pence.  Spices  arc  at  leait 
twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  at  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 
more. 

In  the  year  17S4,  many  officers  who  ferved  in  the  American  army 
during  the  late  war  having  fettled  in  this  State  with  their  families, 
and  feveral  families  from  England,  Philadelphia,  New-Jerfey,  New- 
York  and  the  New-England  States,  the  country  foon  began  to  b« 
chequered  with  genteel  perfons,  which  operated  both  upon  the 
minds  and  actions  of  die  back  woods  people,  who  conflitutcd  the 
firfr  emigrants.  A  tafte  for  the  decorum  and  elegance  of  the  table 
was  foon  cultivated  ;  and  the  pleafures  of  the  garden  were  confidered 
not  only  as  ufeful  but  amufing.  Thefe  improvements  in  the  comforts 
of  living  and  manners,  have  awakened  a  fenfe  of  ambition  to  infhucr. 
their  youth  in  ufeful  and  accompliflied  arts.  Social  pleafures  are  like- 
wife  regarded  as  the  mofl  ineftimable  of  human  poflellions ;  the  genius 
of  friendihip  appears  to  fofler  the  emanations  of  virtue,  while  the 
cordial  regard,  and  fincere  defire  of  pleafing,  produces  the  moll  har- 
monious effefts.  Sympathy  is  regarded  as  the  efience  of  the  human 
foul,  participating  of  celefual  matter,  and  as  a  fpark  engendered  tu 
warm  benevolence,  and  lead  to  the  raptures  of  love  and  rational 
felicity. 

With  fuch  fentiments  the  amufements  of  this  State  flow  from  the 
interchange  of  civilities,  and  a  reciprocal  defire  of  pleafing.  That 
Jamenefs  may  not  cloy,  and  make  them  dull,  they  vary  the  fcene  as 
the  nature  of  circumftances  will  permit :  the  opening  fpring  brings 
with  it  the  profpedt  of  their  fummer's  labour,  and  the  brilliant  fun 
actively  warms  into  life  the  vegetable  world,  which  blooms  and  yields 
a  profufion  of  aromatic  odours  :  a  creation  of  beauty  is  now  a 
feaft  of  joy,  and  to  look  for  amufements  beyond  this  genial  torrent 
of  fvveets  would  be  a  perverfion  of  nature,  and  a  facrilege  againft 
heaven. 

The  feafon  of  fugar-making  occupies  the  women,  whofe  mornings 
are  cheered  by  the  modulated  buffoonery  of  the  mocking  bird,  the 
tuneful  fong  of  the  thrufh,  and  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  parroqueL 
Feftive  mirth  crowus  the  evening.  The  bulinefs  of  the  day  being 
over,  the  men  join  the  women  in  the  fugar  groves,  where  enchant- 
ment feems  to  dwell.    The  lofty  trees  wave  their  lpreading  branches 
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over  a  green  turf,  on  whofe  foft  down  the  mi'dnefs  of  the  eve: 
invites  the  neighbouring  youth  to  fportive  play  ;  and  while  the  i 
Neftors,  with  calculating  minds,  contemplate  the  boyifh  gambols  of 
a  growing  progeny,  they  recount  the  exploits  of  their  early  age,  and 
in  their  enthufiafm  forget  there  are  fuch  things  as  decrepitude  and 
mifery.  Perhaps  a  convivial  fong,  or  a  p'eafant  narration,  clofes  the 
fcene. 

Rational  pleafures  meliorate  the  foul ;  and  by  familiarizing  man 
to  uncontaminated  felicity,  fordid  avarice  and  vicious  habits  are  de* 
ftroyed. 

Gardening  and  fifhing  conftitute  fome  part  of  the  amufements  of 
both  fexes.  flowers  and  their  genera  form  one  of  the  fhidies  of 
the  ladies ;  and  the  embellifhment  of  their  houfe?,  with  thofe  which 
are  known  to  be  falutary,  conilitute  a  part  of  their  employment. 
Domeffic  cares  and  mufic  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  fecial 
vifits  without  ceremony  or  form,  leave  them  without  ennui  or  dif- 
guft.  The  young  men  are  too  gallant  to  permit  the  women  to 
have  feparate  amufements  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  even  in  Kentucky 
we  find  that  fuavity  and  politenefs  of  manners  univerfal,  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  feminine  polifh. 

The  autumn  and  winter  produces  not  lefs  pleafure.  Evening 
vifits  moft'.y  end  with  dancing  by  the  young  people,  while  the  more 
aged  indulge  their  hilarity,  or  difieminate  information  in  the  difqui- 
fition  of  politics,  or  fome  ufeful  art  or  fcience. 

Such  are  the  amufements  of  this  country,  and  fuch  the  mode  of 
living,  which  have  for  their  bafis  hofpitality,  and  all  the  variety  of 
good  things  that  a  luxuriant  foil  fa  capable  of  producing,  without  the 
alloy  of  contaminating  vice  and  artificial  want. 

PREVALENT  DISEASES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  countries  have  fome  peculiar  difeafes,  arifing  from  the  cli- 
mate, manner  of  living,  occupations,  predominant  paffions,  and 
other  caufes,  whofe  feparate  and  combined  influence  is  but  imper- 
fe&iy  known.  In  North-America  we  may  count  five  : — nervous  dis- 
orders, rheumatifm,  intermitting  fevers,  lofs  of  teeth  and  colds.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  nervous  complaints  are  at  prefmt  more  frequent 
in  Europe  than  they  formerly  were.  They  fpring  in  a  great  meaiure 
from  the  indulgences  of  a  civilifed  life  ;  but  in  America  thefe  fiends 
infeft  with  lefs  difenmination  on  the  dwellings  of  induftry  and  tem- 
perance,    rroteus-like  they  afiume  every  fliape,  and  often  baffle  the 
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belt  phyficians.  rheir  baneful  effect  on  the  mind  requires  the  ferious 
attention  o!  legiflators,  divines,  and  moral  philofophers  :  we  have 
of  i  witnefled  their  amazing  influence  on  religious fentiments.  When 
extreme,  they  derange  the  whole  fyftem,  obfeure  «ie  intellects,  be- 
wilder the  imagination,  prevent  the  natural  order  and  operation  of  all 
the  pail'.'  the  loul  vibrates  between  apathy  and  morbid  fen  Abi- 
lity ;  fiie  hate-:  when  fhe  fliould  love,  and  grieves  when  flic  ought  to 
rejoice  ;  flu  refembles  a  difordered  clock,  that  after  a  long  filence, 
chime?  till  you  are  tired,  and  often  in  Mead  of  one,  ftrikes  twelve. 
Thefe  extremes  are  indeed  rare,  but  the  more  general  degrees  are 
ft  ill     nalog    is,   and  produce  a  great  furn  of  evil. 

Slight  rheum  .tic  p.tins  are  almoft  epidemic  in  fome  fcafons  of 
the  year.  Yet  thefe  are  fcarcely  worth  mentioning  in  comparifon 
to  the  ievere  fits  that  afflict  a  great  number  of  perfons,  even  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  life,  growing  more  frequent  and  violent  with  age,  not 
feldom  attended  with  iamenefs,  and  contraction  of  limbs. 

Fever  and  ague  is  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plague  of  marfliy 
and  fenny  fituations,  but  what  is  Angular,  it  alfo  vifits  the  borders  of 
limpid  ftreams.  The  leffer  degree  of  it,  generally  called  dumb  ague,  is 
not  rare  in  the  moll  falubrious  placee  during  the  months  of  September 
and  October.  Through  all  the  low  countries  from  north  to  fouth 
this  difeafe  rages  in  a  variety  of  hideous  forms ;  and  chiefly  doth  the 
fury  quartan  with  livid  hue,  haggard  looks,  and  trembling  fkeleton 
limbs,  embitter  the  life  of  multitudes :  many  linger  under  it  for  years, 
and  become  fo  difpirited,  as  not  even  to  feek  any  remedy.  It  is  a 
foul  fource  of  many  other  difeafes,  often  terminating  in  deadly  drop- 
fies  and  confumptions. 

Premature  lofs  of  teeth  is  in  many  refpects  a  fevere  misfortune.  By 
impairing  maftication,  and  confequently  digeftion,  itdifpofes  for  many 
diforders.  It  injures  the  pronunciation,  and  is  a  particular  difadvan- 
tage  in  a  great  republic,  where  Co  many  citizens  are  public  fpeakers  ; 
it  expofes  the  mouth  and  throat  to  cold,  and  various  accidents  ;  it  di- 
rniniflies  the  pleafure  of  eating,  which  is  a  real,  though  not  fublime 
pleafure  of  life,  and  which  we  have  heard  fome  perfons  very  emphati- 
cally regret.  Finally,  it  is  a  mortifying  ftroke  to  beauty,  and  as  fuch 
deeply  felt  by  the  fair  fex.  Indeed,  that  man  mult  be  a  ftoic,  who 
can  without  pity  behold  a  blooming  maiden  of  eighteen  afflicted  by 
this  infirmity  of  old  age  !  This  conlideration  is  the  more  important, 
as  the  amiable  affections  of  the  human  foul  are  not  lefs  e^prefied 
by  the  traits  and  motions  of  the  lipf ,  than  by  the  beaming  eye.    We 
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have  not  mentioned  the  pains  of  tooth-ach,  becaufe  they  are  not 
more  common  or  violent  in  this  country  than  in  fome  others,  where 
Jofs  of  teeth  is  rare  ;  many  perfons  here  lofing  their  teeth  without 
much  pain.         C* 

The  complaint  of  catching  cold  is  heard  almoft  every  day,  and  in 
every  company.  This  extraordinary  diforder,  little  known  in  iome 
countries,  is  alio  very  common  in  .England.  An  eminent  phyfician 
of  that  country  faid,  that  "  colds  kill  more  people  than  the  plague. * 
Indeed,  many  fevere  diforders  originate  from  it  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  amongft  Europeans :  it  is  probably  often  the  fource 
of  the  before-mentioned  chronic  diieafes.  When  it  does  not  pro- 
duce fuch  effects,  it  is  neverthelefs  a  ferious  evil,  being  attended 
with  lofs  of  appetite,  hoaneneis,  fore  eyes,  head-ach,  pains  and 
fwellings  in  the  face,  tooth  and  ear-ach,  rheums,  liftlefs  languor 
and  loixjncfs  of  fpirits  :  wherefore  Shenftone  had  fome  reafon  to  call 
this  uneafineis  a  checked pcrfpiration.  Great  numbers  in  fome  parts  of 
the  United  States  experience  more  or  lefs  thefe  fymptoms,  and  are 
in  fome  degree  valetudinarians  for  one  third  of  the  year. 

Eminent  medical  authors  have,  indeed,  treated  of  thefe  diftempers ; 
and  fome  American  phyficians  deferve  applaufe  for  their  theoretical 
god  practical  exertions.  Still  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe 
national  evils  may  draw  a  more  pointed  attention  ;  the  limits  of  our 
defign,  however,  permit  only  a  few  additional  remarks. 

Thefe  diftempers  frequently  co-exift  in  the  moft  unhealthy  parts  of 
the  country,  and  not  feldom  afflict  individuals  with  united  force. 
Companion  for  fuffering  fellow  citizens  ought  in  this  cafe  to  animate 
inveiligation  of  thofe  general  and  complicated  local  caufes.  The  ex- 
treme variablenefs  of  the  weather  is  univerfally  deemed  a  principal 
and  general  caufe  of  colds,  and  of  the  diforders  by  thena  produced; 
the  fail  and  rife  of  the  thermometer  by  20  a  30  degrees  within 
lefs  than  four  and  twenty  hours,  difturbing  the  ftrongeit  con- 
ft'itutions,  and  ruining  the  weak.  A  moft  important  defideratum  is 
therefore  the  art  of  hardening  the  bodily  fyftem  againft  thefe  violent 
impreflions  ;  or,  in  other  words,  accommodating  it  to  the  climate. 
The  general  ftamina  of  itrength  fupport  it  under  the  excefles  of  both 
cold  and  heat ;  the  latter  is,  however,  the  moft  oppreffive,  as  we 
can  lefs  elude  it  by  artificial  conveniencies.  The  Americans  fuffer, 
especially  during  the  fummer  four,  till  6  a  8,  critical  extremes,  when 
the  thermometer  after  86  a  92  degrees,  falls  fuddenly  to  60.  Could 
means  be  found  to  blunt  thefe  attacks  on  the  human  conftitution, 
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they  would  fave  multitudes  from  death  and  lingering  difcafes.  Some- 
times this  crifis  happens  as  late  as  medium  September,  and  is  in  a  few 
days  fucceeded  by  the  autumnal  frofts ;  in  fuch  cafe  weak  perfons 
receive  a  (hock,  from  which  they  cannot  recover  dining  the  autumn, 
and  which  aggravate  the  maladies  of  the  winter,  efpecially  when  it  is 
early  and  rigorous. 

Searching  for  general  caufes  of  the  beforementioned  diitempers  in  the 
popular  diet,  the  following  circumftances  fliould  be  examined  :  excef- 
five  ufe  of  animal  food,  efpecially  pork  ;  the  common  drink  of  inferior 
fpirituous  liquors,  both  foreign  and  home  made,  not  to  mention  a 
too  frequent  intemperance  even  in  the  bed  kinds  ;  the  conftant  ufe  of 
tea  among  the  fair  fex,  drank  generally  very  hot  and  ftrong,  and  often 
by  the  pooreft  clafTes,  of  a  bad  quality. 

In  the  general  modes  of  drefs  we  plainly  difcern  thefe  defects  :-*- 
the  tight-bodied  clothes,  worn  by  both  feXes,  increafe  the  heat  of  a 
fultry  fummer  ;  the  clofe  lacing  and  cumbcrfome  head-di  eftes  of  the 
ladies  are  efpecially  injurious  to  health.  The  winter  cloathing  is  too 
thin  for  the  climates  of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  which  is  for 
feveral  months  at  times  equally  cold  with  the  north  of  Europe.  Few 
perfons  fufficiently  preferve  their  feet  from  the  baneful  dampnefs  of 
the  fl  ufh  occafioned  by  the  frequent  viciffitudes  of  hard  frofts  and 
heavy  rains  during  the  winter ;  women  generally  wear  fluff  fhoes  : 
the  American  leather,  though  otherwife  good,  is  very  fpongy,  a  de- 
fect owing  to  the  precipitate  procefs  of  tanning.  Nor  does  either 
fex  guard  the  head  againft  the  piercing  north-weft  wind,  which 
is  general  for  five  or  fix  months  :  on  journeys  efpecially,  the 
men  fliould  exchange  their  hats  for  caps  that  cover  the  ears  and 
cheeks. 

In  the  modes  of  lodging  thefe  improprieties  are  obfervable ;  the 
poorer,  or  more  indolent  people,  efpecially  in  the  lefs  improved  parts 
of  the  country,  frequently  d^ell  in  houles  that  are  open  to  the  driving 
fnovv  and  chilling  blaft  :  good  houfes  often  want  clofe  doors;  a  chafm 
of  fix  or  eight  inches  near  the  floor  admits  a  ftrong  current  of  cold 
air,  which  fenfibly  affects  the  legs.  Such  honfes  cannot  be  fufficiently 
warmed  by  the  common  fire  places ;  hence  the  frequent  complaint, 
that  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  almoft  roafted,  while  the  back  is 
freezing  ;  a  fituation  very  unnatural,  productive  of  rheumatifm  and 
other  diftempers.  The  larger  towns  of  North- America  have,  with 
their  fpacious  ftreets,  a  number  of  narrow  alleys,  which  are  pecu- 
liarly detrimental   in  a   fultry  climate,    and  in  co-operation  with 
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the    flovenly    habits    of   their  poorer  inmates,    are    nurferies    of 
difeafe. 

Among  the  general  cuftoms  which  may  influence  health,  the  rood 
Striking  is  an  exoeflive,  and  in  fome  cafes  an  ill-judged  cleanlinefs :  the 
continual  wafliing  of  houfes,  efpecially  in  the  cold  fcafon,  has,  we  are 
confident,  cofl  the  lives  of  many  eitimable  women,  and  entailed 
painfui  difeafes  on  their  families. 

In  the  bufinefs  of  life  we  often  remark  a  very  irregular  application  ; 
rndolencej  fueceeded  by  hurry  and  intenfe  fatigue.  This  muft  parti- 
cularly injure  hufbandmen,  as  the  neglecT:  of  a  day  may  damage 
a  precious  crop,  if  it  is  not  compenfated  by  exertions,  which 
in  the  fultry  heat  of  fummer  are  very  trying  to  the  ftrongeft  confti- 
tutions. 

As  to  nervous  diforders,  philanthropy  compels  us  to  remark,  that, 
befides  their  general  connection  with  a  fiekly  conftitution,  they  have 
in  a  great  meafure  originated  from  two  Angular  caufes.  One  is  the  con- 
vulfion  of  public  affairs  during  and  for  fome  timeafter  the  war,  which 
occafioned  many  and  great  domeftic  diftrefles.  The  natural  events  of 
the  war  are  univerfally  known,  and  numbers  of  virtuous  citizens  alfo 
feel  the  dire  effects  of  the  fucceeding  anarchy,  efpecially  in  the  lofs  of 
property.*  The  operations  of  this  caufe  are,  however,  continually 
leflened  by  time  that  cures  our  griefs,  or  buries  them  in  the  grave ; 
and  fuch  evils  will,  under  Providence,  be  for  ever  prevented  by  the 
new  confederation  of  the  United  States.  The  other  caufe  is  that 
gloomy  fuperftition  diiTeminated  by  ignorant,  illiberal  preachers,  the 
¥vine  of  focial  joy,  of  real  virtue,  and  of  a  manly  fpirit.-j-     Thi3 

*  Not  by  violence,  but  the  well-known  diforders  of  paper  money  in  various 
forms. 

f  Perhaps,  however,  ere  long  it  will  be  found,  and  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  th? 
prevalence  of  nervous  diforders  in 'Europe  and  America  is  owing  to  an  ill-dircfted  or 
corrupt  education,  particularly  amongft  females,  where  they  moft  prevail ;  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  polftble  to  contemplate  the  prefent  fyftem  of  education  without  being  convinced  of 
this  truth.  Inftead  of  fortifying  the  mind  with  fentiments  fuited  to  the  various  vicifli- 
tudes  to  which  we  arc  expofed  in  this  life  ;  inflead  of  enlarging  and  cultivating  the  mind, 
and  preparing  it  to  meet  adverfity  and  profperity  without  being  difmayed  at  the  one,  or 
lifted  up  with  the  other,  the  whole  attention  is  paid  to  exterior  accomplifhments;  and  the 
mind  neglected,  becomes  the  victim  of  unruly  paflions,  of  affectation,  and  a  contemp- 
tible fpecics  of  falfe  delicacy,  or  elfe  of  defpondency  ;  either,  or  all  of  which,  if  they  are 
uot  the  immediate  caufe,  are  yet  the  means  by  which  nervous  diforders  are  fed  and 
nourilhcd. 
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phantom  of  darknefs  will  be  difpelled  by  the  rays  of  fcience,  and  the 
bright  charms  of  riling  civilization.* 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE   NATURAL  PRODUCE  AND  RURAL 
ECONOMY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    &C. 

The  following  obfervations  and  remarks  are  made  with  a  particular 
reference  to  thole  who  may  adopt  the  farming  bufinefs,  and  of  courfe 
fix  their  refidence  at  a  diftance  from  cities  and  towns.  The  United 
States,  if  they  are  truly  wife,  will  continue  to  give  every  pofhblc  en- 
couragement to  agriculture  ;  and  though  it  is  certainly  their  wifdom 
to  purlue  a  n.  mufacturing  fyftem,  yet  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
for  them  to  give  it  a  preference  ;  indeed,  their  great  object  fliould 
be  to  make  commerce  and  manufaft  tires  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of 
agriculture,  and  to  make  the  latter  the  bafis  of  the  former.  To  do 
otfeerwifej  would  be  perverting  the  order  of  nature.  Agriculture 
has  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  feveral  countries,  fince  it  became 
the  bufinefs  and  favourite  amufement  of  philofophers  and  men  of  tatte; 
and  the  American  farmer  may  reap  great  advantage  from  the  many 
excellent  writings  on  this  fubjecr,  but  much  improvement  is  yet 
wanting  in  evfty  part  of  this  noble  fcience  ;  befides,  their  local  cir- 
cumttances  require  in  fome  cafes  peculiar  methods.  The  United 
States  extend  through  feveral  climates,  and  the  general  irregularity 
of  the  feafons  mingles  the  diverfiry  of  climate  in  every  State  ;  Penn- 
fylvania,  for  inftance,  has  often  within  two  or  three  months  the  cli- 
mates of  Sweden,  England,  and  Italy.  This  points  out  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  fome  practices  from  different  countries,  andertab- 
lifhing  others  as  their  Own. 

As  men  of  property  and  fcience  have  embraced  the  occupation  of 
farmers  in  America,  and  as  a  majority  of  the  Houie  of  Reprefenta- 
tives,  if  not  of  the  Senate,  are  of  this  clafs  of  men,  as  well  as  the 
prefident,  we  may  reafonablv  expect  that  every  attention  will  be  paid 
to  a  fubjeft  fo  important  in  itfeif,  and  whereon  fo  much  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  America  depends.  Before,  however,  we  offer  any  obferva- 
tions on  the  theory  or  practice  of  American  farming,  we  fhall  endea- 
vour to  give  as  full  and  comprehenfive  an  account  as  our  plan  will 
admit,  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States  j  however, 

; 

*  It  is  plcaling  tofce  bow  fanaticifm  declines  with  agricultural  improvemen;  in  many 
«ww  fcttlcmcnts,  and  how  rciiricmcnt  of  public  manners  keeps  pace  with  a  preference  of 
^lightened  tenchers. 

3C   2  * 
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as  few  perfons  in  the  United  States  have  fludied  natural  hiflory  as  a. 
fcience,  the  beft  information  on  this  fubjedr  muft  be  very  imperfect; 
the  following  we  truft  will,  however,  be  found  as  complete  as 
any  that  is  at  prefent  extant? 

FOREST   TREES. 

Elm,  uhmts  Americana.  Of  this  tree  there  is  but  one  fpecies,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties,  the  white  and  the  red.  The  inner 
rind  of  both  is  ftringy  and  tough,  and  is  frequently  ufed  for  the 
bottoms  of  chairs,  and  for  bed  cords.  The  wood  is  not  eafily  fplit, 
and  therefore  ferves  for  the  naves  of  wheels.  The  bark  of  the 
white  elm  is  ufed  medicinally  for  the  gravel.  The  European' 
elm,,  ulmus  cawpeflris,  is  fo  far  naturalized  as  to  propagate  itfelf  in 
copies. 

Sassafras,  laurus  fajjafraj,  is  commonly  found  in  moift  land. 
It  does  not,  in  this  Hate,  grow  to  a  large  fize.  Its  roots,  bark  and 
leaves  have  an  aromatic  fmell.  It  affords  a  valuable  ingredient  for 
beer  as  well  as  for  medicinal  purpofes.  The  wood  makes  hand- 
fome  bedfleads,  and  it  is  faid  that  bugs  will  not  be  found  in  them  for 
feveraj  years.  The  spice  wood,  laurus  hen%oin,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  fever  bush,  is  another  fpecies  of  the  laurus, 
common  in  New-Hampilure  :  it  is  more  aromatic  than  the  fafTafras, 
In  the  wedern  country,  its  fruit  and  bark  are  ufed  as  a  fubftitute 
for  pimento. 

Wild  cherry.  Of  this  they  have  many  fpecies,  but  they  have 
not  been  well  arranged  and  properly  diltinguimed.  They  are 
very  numerous  in  land  which  has  been  newly  cleared,  if  not  kept 
down  by  culture.  The  wood  of  the  largeit  cherry  tree,  prunus  Fir- 
giniana,  is  very  highly  efleemed  in  cabinet  work,  being  of  a  firm 
texture,  a  fmooth  grain,  and  a  beautiful  colour,  between  red  and 
yellow. 

Basswood,  or  lime  tree,  tilia  Americana,  is  fometimes  fawed 
into  boards,  which  are  very  white,  but  foft,  and  ealily  warped. 

Locust,  rabina'pfeua\o  acacia,  is  excellent  fewel.  Its  trunk  ferves 
for  durable  poits  fet  in  the  ground,  and  may  be  fplit  into  trunnels  for 
ftiips,  which  are  equal  tp  any  wood  for  that  purpofe.  It  thrives  on 
fandy  and  gravelly  foils,  and  its  leaves  enrich  them.  For  thefe 
reafons,  the  cultivation  of  the  locull  has  been  thought  an  object  wor- 
thy of  attention,  efpecially  as  it  is  a  tree  of  quick  growth.  For 
fcveral  years  paft  it  has   been   injured  by  a  beetle  inf. ft,    which 

bores 
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feores  a  hole  through  its  trunk.  Many  trees  have  been  entirely  kil- 
led, and  this  circumftance  has  proved  a  difcouragement  to  their  pro- 
pagation. 

Birch.  Of  this  they  have  four  fpecies.  1.  White,  letula  alba. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  a  fubltance  of  a  Angular  kind,  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  bark  which  is  lefs  liable  to  rot  than  the  wood  which  it 
indoles.  The  whole  interior  iubftance  of  a  fallen  tree  is  frequently 
found  rotten,  whilit  the  bark  remains  found.  This  bark  is  compofed 
of  feveral  lamhu-e,  eafily  feparablc,  of  a  iirm  confidence,  thin,  flexible, 
ibft  and  imooth  :  it  may  be  written  upon  like  paper  :  it  is  very  in- 
flammable, emitting  a  vivid  flame  and  a  very  denfe,  black  fmoke, 
which  might  eafily  be  collected  like  lamp  black.  Of  this  bark  the 
Indians  formed  dimes,  boxes,  and  light  portable  canoes,  which 
they  fewed  together  with  {lender  but  tough  filaments  of  the  roots  of 
fpruce  and  cedar,  cementing  the  joints  with  turpentine.  2.  Black, 
letula  nigra.  The  heart  or"  this  tree  is  of  a  beautiful  brown,  and  is 
frequently  fplit  and  turned  :  it  makes  handfome  bedfteads,  chairs, 
and  tables.  Much  of  it  is  exported  to  Europe.  3.  Red  or  yellow, 
letula  lent  a.  This  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fewel,  amd  is  much  efteemed. 
4.  Alder,  letula  aluus.  Its  bark  is  much  employed  in  dying 
a  dark  brown.  The  wood,  when  of  a  proper  fize,  makes  excel- 
lent charcoal,  It  is  common  in  fwamps  and  by  the  fide  of  rivers  and 
brooks. 

Oak.  Of  this  they  have  four  fpecies.  1.  Black,  quercus 
nigra.  The  inner  bark  is  ufed  for  tanning ;  the  timber  for 
the  keels  of  fliips.  2.  Red,  quercus  rubra.  Of  this  fpecies 
there  are  three  varieties.  1.  The  re<l,  which  grows  fometimes 
on  high  and  dry  land,  but  delights  in  a  moft  foil,  and  is  ge- 
nerally found  on  the  declivities  of  hills  and  borders  of  fwamps. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  eafily  riven,  and  makes  excellent  flaves 
for  molafles  and  for  dry  calks.  2.  The  fa  amp  oak,  which  is 
found  in  low  wet  places.  It  is  poflefled  of  greater  elafticity  than  any 
other  oak.  Splints  of  this  wood  have  been  fubftituted  for  whale- 
bone. 3.  Tellozv,  which  grows  on  hills  and  dry  ridges  of  land, 
makes  the  beft  of  pipe  ftaves  and  fhip  timber.*  3.  White,  quercus 
alba.    4.  Shrue,   or  ground  oak,  quercus pumila.     It  is  found  on 

*  This  arrangement  of  the  oaks  is  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Cutler.  In  comrmn  parlance, 
the  oak,  which  is  ufed  for  pipe  ftaves  and  Ihip  timber,  is  c.'lleJ  Jutland  white  oak  ;  it 
is  one  of  the  moll  uferul  and  valuable  trees  of  the  American  foreft. 

barren 
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barren  hills  and  plains.  It  produces  a  gall,  which  is  evidently  the 
nidus  of  an  infect,  and  has  been  ufed  as  an  ingredient  in  writing  ink. 
There  is  another  oak,  called  the  cbcfiiut,  or  new-found  oak  ;  but 
whether  it  be  of  a  different  fpeeies,  or  a  variety  of  either  fpeeies 
above-mentioned,  has  not  been  determined.  5.  Chesnut  oak, 
qurrcus prima.  Whether  this  is  a  different  fpeeies,  or  only  a  variety 
of  either  of  the  fpeeies  before  mentioned,  we  believe  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 6.  Live  oak,  quercus  Virginiana.  Black  jack  oak, 
euercusaquatica.    The  two  latter  are  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  States. 

Walnut.  The  American  fpeeies  of  this  genus  have  been  con- 
founded by  botanical  writers.  There  are  at  leaft  three  in  New-Hamp- 
fhire.  1.  White,  or  round  kut  hiccory,  juglans  alba. 
Its  lap  is  fweet,  but  does  not  flow  freely.  Its  wood  is  fmooth 
and  tough,  and  is  much  ufed  for  gun  flocks,  axe  handles,  and 
walking  flicks.  2.  Shag  eark,  juglans  cincria?*  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  not  fo  valuable  as  the  white,  but  the  fruit  is  preferable, 
being  larger,  and  having  a  fofter  fhell.  3.  Oil  nut,  or  butter 
nut.  This  fpeeies  has  been  called  by  fome  authors,  juglans  alba, 
and  by  others,  juglans  nigra.  It  differs  fpecifically  from  both,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Cutler  has  given  it  the  diftinguifhing  name  of  juglans 
catbartica,  expreffive  of  the  peculiar  property  of  its  bark,  the  extract 
of  which  is  one  of  the  beft  cathartics  in  the  materia  medica.  It  nei- 
ther produces  gripings,  nor  leaves  the  patient  coftive,  and  may  be 
made  efficacious,  without  hazard,  by  increafingthe  dofe.  Its  operation 
is  kind  and  fafe,  even  in  the  mult  delicate  conftitutions.  It  is  an 
excellent  family  medicine,  is  well  adapted  to  hofpitals,  navies,  and 
armies.  It  was  much  ufed  by  the  military  phyficians  in  die  late  war, 
and  it  may  become  a  valuable  article  of  exportation.  It  is  faid  to 
be  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree,  when  gathered  young,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  makes 
an  excellent  pickle  ;  when  ripe,  it  is  a  fattening  food  for  fvvine  :  its 
fhell  is  black,  hard  and  rough  :  its  kernel  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  rich  fweet  oil  :f  its  wood  makes  good  fencing  fluff;  and 

its 

F  :';  "  I  am  uncertain  whether  this  be  the  cineria  of  authors,  an  1  therefore  have  added 
"  the  mark  of  interrogation.  If  it  be  not  the  cineria  (to  which  the  characleis  pretty 
**  well  agree)  it  has  no  fpecific  name  "  Dr.  Cutler. 

■f  In  the  fouthern  and  welkin  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  tree  is  found  in  very 
great  abundance.  The  Indians  preferved  the  oil  which  they  extracted  from  the  nut. 
Of  this  we  have  an  early  tcftimony  in  the  journal  of  Ferdinando  de  Soto,  A.J).  1  540. 
When  he  came  to  Chi  aha,  fkuatc  near  the  Apalachian  mountains,  about  the  latitude  of 
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its  bark,  befides  the  medicinal  virtues  which  it  poflefl'es,  has  a  quality 

of  dying  ieveral  fliades  of  grey  and  black. 

Chesnut,  fagus  cafianea,  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fencing;   it  is  ftraight, 

coarfe  grained,  eafily  riven  and  very  durable :  it  is  fometimes  fplit 

into  flaves  and  heading  for  dry  calks. 

Beach,  fagus  jylvatkx.      Of  this    there    are  three  varieties; 

the  white  and  the  red  are  ufed  as  fewel ;  the  black  is  fmall  and  tough, 

and  is  ufed  only  for  withes  and  (witches, 

Hornbeam,  carpinus  lietulus,  is  a  fmall  but  tough  tree,  and  is  ufed 

only  for  levers,  hand  fpikes  and  flakes. 

Button  wood,  platanus  occidentalism  is  a  large  tree,  but  as  tough 

as  the  hornbeam  :  it  is  ufed  for  windlafles,  wheels  and  blocks. 

Pine,  pinus.     Of  this  genus  they  have  at  leaft  feven  fpecies.     1. 

The  White    pine,   pinus  Jlrohus,    is  undoubtedly    the   prince  of 

the  American  foreft  in  fize,  age,  and  majefry  of  appearance.     More 

of  this  fpecies  have   been  produced  in  New-Hampfliire,    and  the 

eaftern  counties  of  Maflachufetts,  than  in  all  America  befides.  Thefe 
trees  have  a  very  thin  fap,  and  are  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
maft:  pine  from  the  fucceeding  growth  of  the  fame  fpecies,  which  are 
called  faplings.  The  bloflbm  of  this  and  other  pines  appear  about 
the  middle  of  June  ;  its  farina  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  fo  fubtil  that 
it  is  exhaled  with  vapour  from  the  earth,  afcends  into  the  clouds 
and  falls  with  rain,  forming  a  yellow  fcum  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  which  the  ignorant  erroneoufly  call  fulphur,  from  the  fimi- 
larity  of  its  colour. 

When  a  maft  tree  is  to  be  felled,  much  preparation  is  neceftary. 
So  tall  a  ftick,  without  any  limbs  nearer  the  ground  than  eighty 
or  a  hundred  feet,  is  in  great  danger  of  breaking  in  the  fall.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  workmen  have  a  contrivance  which  they  call  bedding  the 
tree,  which  is  thus  executed.  They  know  in  what  direction  the  tree 
will  fall,  and  they  cut  down  a  number  of  fmaller  trees  which  grow  in 
that  direction  ;  or  if  there  be  none,  they  draw  others  to  the  fpot,  and 
place  them  fo  that  the  falling  tree  may  lodge  on  their  branches ; 
which  breaking  or  yielding  under  its  pre  flu  re,  render  its  fall  eafy  and 
fate.  A  time  of  deep  fnow  is  the  moft  favourable  fcafon,  as  the  rocks 
are  then  covered,  and  a  natural  bed  is  formed  to  receive  the  tree. 

34-,  he"  found  great  ftore  of  oil  of  walnuts,  clear  as  butter,  and  of  good  taftc." 
l'arckai,  vol.  v.  p.  1539.  The  Indians  of  New -England  extracted  an  oil  from  acorm, 
by  belling  them  in  water  w  th  ullics  effuni,  or  the  rotten  heart  of  maple. 

JtffUyn'l  Voyagt. 

Wheji 
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When  fallen  it  is  examined,  and  if  to  appearance  it  be  found,  itt* 
cut  in  the  proportion  of  three  feet  in  length  to  every  inch  of  its  dia- 
meter, for  a  mail ;  but  if  intended  for  a  bowfprit  or  a  yard,  it  is  cut 
fhorter :  if  it  be  not  found  throughout,  or  if  it  break  in  falling,  it  is 
cut  into  logs  for  the  faw  mill. 

When  a  mail  is  to  be  drawn,  as  its  length  will  not  admit  of  its 
palling  in  a  crooked  road,  a  ftraight  path  is  cut  and  cleared  for  it 
through  the  woods.  If  it  be  cut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
river,  it  is  drawn  to  the  bank  and  rolled  into  the  water,  or  in  the 
winter  it  is  laid  on  the  ice  to  be  floated  away  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  river  in  the  fpring.  From  other  fituations  mafts  are  now  con- 
veyed twenty,  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  landing-places,  at  the 
head  of  the  tide,  and  as  the  diftance  has  increafed,  more  fafe  and 
eafy  modes  of  conveyance  have  been  invented.  Formerly,  if  drawn 
on  wheels,  the  maft  was  raifed  by  levers,  and  hung  by  chains  under 
the  axle.  In  this  cafe  it  was  neceflary  to  ufe  very  ftrong  and  heavy 
chains,  and  wheels  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  that  the 
maft,  in  pafling,  might  be  cleared  from  the  ground,  which  was  often 
encumbered  with  rocks  and  ftumps.  Now,  the  common  wheels  and 
chains  are  ufed,  and  the  largeft  flick,  by  a  very  eafy  operation,  W 
raifed  on  the  axle.  To  perform  this,  the  wheels  being  brought  near 
to  it,  are  canted ;  the  axle  being  fet  in  a  perpendicular  pofition,  one 
wheel  on  the  ground  and  the  other  aloft  ;  the  maft  is  then  rolled 
over  the  rim  and  fpokes  of  the  lower  wheel,  and  fattened  to  the  axle; 
and  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  a  chain,  which  is  previoufly  made  faft  to 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  upper  wheel,  is  hooked  to  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
who,  by  a  jerk,  bring  down  the  upper  and  raife  the  lower  wheel, 
and  thus  both  are  brought  into  their  proper  pofition,  with  the  maft 
mounted  on  the  axle.  They  ufe  two  pairs  of  wheels,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  maft ;  by  which  means,  it  is  not  galled  by  fricYion  on 
the  ground,  and  the  draught  is  rendered  much  eafier  for  the  cattle. 

When  a  maft  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  fnow,  one  end  is  placed  on  a 
fled  ftiorter,  but  higher  than  the  common  fort,  and  refts  on  a  ftrong 
block,  which  is  laid  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  fled.  Formerly,  the 
butt-end  was  placed  foremoft,  and  faftened  by  chains  to  the  bars  of 
the  fled,  which  was  attended  by  this  inconvenience ;  that  in  fidelong 
ground,  the  ftick  by  its  rolling  would  overfet  the  fled,  and  the 
drivers  had  much  difficulty  either  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  difafter, 
by  the  help  of  levers  and  ropes.  The  invention  of  the  fwivel-chaia 
precludes  this  difficulty.    One  part  of  this  chain  is  faftened  to  the 

4  tongue 
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tongue  of  the  fled,  and  the  other  to  the  fmalleft  end  of  the  maft,  by 
means  of  a  circular  groove  cut  in  it ;  one  of  the  intermediate  links 
is  a  fvvivel,  which,  by  its  eafy  turning,  allows  the  flick  to  roll  from 
lide  to  fide,  without  overturning  the  fled.  In  defcending  a  long  and 
iteep  hill,  they  have  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  load  from  making 
too  rapid  a  defcent.  Some  of  the  cattle  are  placed  behind  it ;  a  chain 
which  is  attached  to  their  yokes  is  brought  forward  and  fattened  to 
the  hinder  end  of  the  load,  and  the  refiftance  which  is  made  by 
thefe  cattle  checks  the  defcent.  This  operation  is  called  tailing* 
The  mod  dangerous  circumftance  is  the  pafling  over  the  top  of  a 
fharp  hill,  by  which  means  the  oxen  which  are  neareft  to  the  tongue 
are  fometimes  fufpended,  till  the  foremoft  cattle  can  draw  the  matt, 
fo  far  over  the  hill,  as  to  give  them  opportunity  to  recover  th& 
ground.  In  this  cafe  the  drivers  are  obliged  to  ufe  much  judgment 
and  care,  to  keep  the  cattle  from  being  killed.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  than  to  level  the  roads. 

The  beft  white  pine  trees  are  fold  for  mails,  bowfprits  and  yards, 
for  large  fhips.*    Thofe  of  an  inferior  fize,  partly  unfound,  crooked 

*  Douglafs,  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  fpeaks  of  a  white  pine,  cut  near  Dunftable  in  1736, 
which  was  "  firaight  and  found,  feven  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter,  at  the  butt  end." 
He  a!fo  fays,  that  when  '  Colonel  Partridge'  (formerly  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ncw- 
Hampfhire) '  had  the  maft  contract,  he  fent  home  a  few  of  thirty-ei^ht  inches,  and  two 
of  forty-two  inches.'* 

Mr.  Belknap  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  late  contractor,  Mark  Hunking 
Wentworth,  Efq.  deceafed,  the  following  account  of  the  fize  and  value  of  fuch  fticks 
as  he  fent  to  England  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 


Mails. 

Yards. 

Bowfprits. 

Diameter 

Sterling. 

Diameter 

Sterling 

Diameter 

Sterling 

in  inches. 

value. 

in  inches. 

value. 

in  inches. 

value. 

£■   '• 

£■   '■ 

£■   »■ 

25 

13     8 

J5 

0   0 

2S 

2  10 

26 

16    0 

16 

0    0 

26 

3   0 

27 

l8      D 

17 

6  10 

27 

3  14 

28 

23       O 

18 

9     ° 

28 

8     2 

29 

28      O 

19 

11     4 

29 

15     0 

30 

35  i° 

20 

14  10 

30 

21     0 

3i 

44    ° 

21 

18   10 

31 

26     0 

32 

56    0 

22 

21     0 

3- 

29     0 

33 

70    0 

23 

-5  IO 

33 

32     0 

34 

<jO      0 

24 

31     0 

34 
35 
36 

37 

40    0 
42   10 

45     0  ' 

52  10 

N.  B.   It  muft   be  obferved,  that  all  thefe   were  hewn  into  the  proper  lhape  before 
the  final  dimenfions  y/ere  taken,  which  determined  their  value. 
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or  broken  in  falling,  are  either  fawn  into  planks  and  boards,  of 
formed  into  canoes,  or  cat  into  bolts  for  the  ufe  of  coopers,  or  fplit 
and  fhaved  into  clapboards  and  fhingles.  Boards  of  this  wood  are 
much  ufed  for  wainfcoting  and  cabinet  work  ;  it  is  of  fmooth  grain, 
and  when  free  from  knots,  does  no  injury  to  the  tools  of  the  work- 
men ;  but  the  foftnefs  of  its  texture  fubjects  it  to  fhrink  and  fwell 
with  the  weather.  The  fapling  pine,  though  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
is  not  fo  firm  and  fmooth  as  the  veteran  pine  of  the  foreft,  and  is 
more  fenfibly  affe&ed  by  the  weather. 

The  flumps  and  roots  of  the  matt  pine  are  very  durable.  It  is 
a  common  faying,  that  "  no  man  ever  cue  down  a  pine,  and  lived 
"  to  fee  the  flump  rotten."  After  many  years,  when  the  roots 
have  been  loofened  by  the  frofl,  they  are,  with  much  labour,  cut 
and  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  being  turned  up  edgeway,  are  fet 
for  fences  to  fields,  in  which  flate  they  have  been  known  to  remain 
found  for  half  a  century.  A  colle&ion  of  thefe  roots  would  make 
an  impenetrable  abbatis,  which  nothing  but  fire  could  eafily  deflroy. 

Before  the  revolution,  all  white  pines,  excepting  thofe  growing 
in  any  townfhip  granted  before  the  twenty-firft  of  September,  1722, 
were  accounted  the  king's  property,  and  heavy  penalties  were  an- 
nexed to  the  cutting  of  them,  without  leave  from  the  king's  fur- 
Veyor.  Since  that  event,  thefe  trees,  like  all  others,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landholder. 

2.  The  yellow  pine,  pinus  pinea,  is  harder  and  heavier  than 
the  white,  but  never  grows  to  the  fame  fize ;  its  planks  and  boards 
are  ufed  for  the  floors  of  houfes  and  the  decks  of  fhips. 

3.  The  pitch  pine,  pinus  tada^  is  the  hardefl  and  heaviefl 
of  all  the  pines ;  it  is  fometimes  put  to  the  fame  ufes  as  the  yellow 
pine;  but  at  prefent  the  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for  fevvel.  When  burnt 
in  kilns,  it  makes  the  befl  kind  of  charcoal  ;  its  knots  and  roots 
being  full  of  the  terebinthine  oil,  afford  a  light  furpafung  candles ; 
its  foot  is  collected,  and  ufed  for  lamp  black.  The  making  of  tar 
from  it  is  now  wholly  difufed.  Formerly,  when  it  was  made,  the 
method  was  this :  a  piece  of  clay  ground  was  chofen ;  or  if  fuch 
could  not  conveniently  be  had,  the  earth  was  paved  with  flone  or 
brick,  in  a  circular  form,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
raifed  in  the  middle,  and  a  circular  trench  was  drawn  round  it  a  few 
inches  in  depth.  The  wood  being  cut  and  fplit,  was  fet  upright  in 
a  conical  pile,  and  covered  on  every  fide  with  fods,  a  hole  being  left 
open  at  the  top,  where  the  pile  was  fet  on  fire.     The  eonfined  heat 
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wielted  the  refinous  juices  of  the  wood,  which  flowed  out  at  the 
bottom  into  the  circular  trench,  and  was  conducted,  by  other  gut- 
ters, to  holes  in  the  earth,  in  which  were  fet  barrels  to  receive  it. 
Turpentine  is  collected  from  every  fpecies  of  the  pine,  by  boxing 
the  trees  ;  that  from  the  white  pine  is  the  pureft ;  it  fometimes  c^iftils 
from  the  tree  in  beautifully  tranfparent  drops. 

4.  The  larch,/ot  lanx,  is  the  only  tree  of  the  terebinthine 
quality  which  fheds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  Its  turpentine  is  faid  to 
be  the  fame  with  the  Burgundy  pitch. 

5.  The  fir,  pinus  balfamca,  yields  a  fine  balfam,  which  is  con- 
tained in  fmall  blirters  on  the  exterior  furface  of  its  bark.  This  balfam 
is  ufed  both  as  an  external  and  internal  medicine.  The  wood  is  cdarfer 
and  more  brittle-than  the  pine,  and  is  feldom  either  hewn  or  fawn. 

6.  Spruce,  pinus  Canadcnfis ;  of  this  they  have  two  varieties,  the 
white  and  the  black.  The  white  fpruce  is  tall  and  flender,  its  grain 
is  twifting,  and  when  ftripped  of  its  bark  it  will  crack  in  a  warm 
fun  ;  it  is  the  worft  wood  for  fevvel,  becaufe  of  its  continual  map- 
ping ;  in  this  refpedl  it  exceeds  hemlock  and  chefnut,  both  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  fame  ill  quality ;  it  is  fometimes  formed  into 
oars  for  large  boats,  but  is  inferior  to  afli ;  it  is  often  ufed  for  fpars, 
for  fencing  fluff  and  for  fcaftblding  ;  for  all  which  pnrpofes  its  form 
and  texture  render  it  viery  convenient,  as  it  is  ftraight  and  tough, 
and  may  be  had  of  any  fize  from  two  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  black  fpruce  is  ufed  only  for  beer ;  the  young  twigs  of  it  are 
boiled  till  the  bark  may  eafily  be  ftripped  from  the  wood,  and  being 
fweetened  with  molaffes,  make  one  of  the  mo  ft  pleafant  and  whole- 
fome  beverages  which  nature  affords :  of  this  fpruce  is  made  the  ef* 
fence,  which  is  as  well  known  in  Europe  as  in  America. 

7.  The  hemlock,  pinus  abies,  is,  in  ftature,  the  next  tree  to 
the  maft  pine  ;  it  grows  largeft  in  fvvampy  land,  and  is  very  ftraight ; 
its  grain  is  coarfe,  and  is  not  eafily  fplit  or  hewn,  but  is  fawed  into 
planks,  joifts  and  laths :  its  chief  excellence  in  building  is,  that  it 
holds  a  nail  exceedingly  well ;  it  makes  good  flooring  for  bridges 
and  barns,  and  the  round  timber  is  very  durable  in  wharfs  and 
dams  :  the  bark  is  excellent  for  tanning  leather.  The  balfam  of  the 
hemlock  is  ufed  medicinally,  but  it  cannot  be  collected  in  any  great 
quantities. 

White  cedar,  or  arbor  v it. -r.,  thuja  occidentalis. 

Juniper,  or  red  cedar,  junipervs  Virginiana,  it  produces  the 
juniper  berry, 
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The  white  cedar  of  the  fouthera  States,  cuprejjlis  thyoidcs,  is  a 
very  different  tree  from  the  white  cedar  of  the  northern  States;  but 
the  red  cedar  is  the  fame  in  all  the  States ;  it  is  a  juniper,  and  is  a 
fpecies  of  that  in  Europe  which  produces  the  juniper  berries  :  the 
wood  of  the  red  cedar  is  more  durable,  when  fet  in  the  earth,  than 
any  other  wood  growing  in  America. 

They  have  another  fpecies  of  juniper,  juniperus  fabina^  which 
does  not  rife  more  than  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground ;  but  the 
branches  extend  horizontally  feveral  yards,  and  form,  in  open  paf- 
tnres,  an  extenfive  bed  of  evergreen  :  the  leaves  are  mixed  with 
oats,  and  given  to  horfes  to  deftroy  the  worms,  which  infeft  their 
bowels. 

Cypress,  cuprcjfiis  difticha,  found  only  in  the  fouthern  States, 
ufed  for  fhingles  and  other  purpofes,  grows  in  fwamps  and  very 
large. 

White  willow,  falix  alba,  is  originally  an  exotic,  but  now 
well  naturalifed  and  much  propagated.  "  The  bark,  of  this  tree  is 
ufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  cortex  Peruviana"  or  Peruvian  bark. 

Swamp  willow,  falix;  this  is  the  firil  tree  that  (hows  its  blof- 
foms  in  the  fpring ;  and  in  fome  feafons  its  white  flowers  exhibit  a 
delightful  appearance,  when  all  the  neighbouring  trees  remain  in 
their  wintry  hue. 

Poplar  or  aspen,  populus  tremula.  This  tree  is  more  frequently 
found  in  open  or  clear  land  than  in  thick  woods ;  it  is  of  quick 
growth  ;  the  wood  is  white,  foft  and  fmooth  ;  it  is  ufed  for  lafts  and 
And  heels  of  flioes,  and  for  fome  kinds  of  turned  work. 

Black  poplar,  or  balsam  tree.  This  is  a  beautiful  foreft 
tree,  of  a  large  fize  and  quick  growth,  very  proper  for  walks  and 
ihades  ;  its  buds,  in  the  fpi  ing,  are  full  of  a  rich  balfam,  refenibling 
the  balfam  of  Peru  :  as  the  buds  expand  the  balfam  difappcars. 

Of  the  maple  they  have  three  fpecies:  i.The  white,  acernegiindd\ 
the  wood  of  this  tree,  efpecially  that  which  is  curled  in  its  grain,  is  much 
ufed  in  cabinet  work;  it  is  firm  and  fmooth;  it  takes  a  finepolim,  and 
may  be  ilained  of  the  colour  of  black  walnut  or  mahogany.  2.  The 
red,  acer  ruhrum,  grows  in  fwamps,  and  is  fit  only  for  fuel.  3. 
The  black  or  rock  maple  exceeds  the  others  in  this  refpecr,  being 
of  a  very  clofe  texture,  hard  and  heavy,  even  when  perfectly  dry. 
But  the  grand  excellency  of  this  tree  is  the  faccharine  quality  of  its 
fap,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  sugar  maple,  acer 
J:iCLhurinn;iU 

Of 
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Of  ash  they  have  two  fpecies.  1.  The  white  ash,  fraxlnus  ex^ 
celjior ;  this,  in  good  land,  grows  to  the  fize  of  three  feet  in  diameter; 
it  is  very  tall,  ftraight  and  tough  ;  its  leaves  and  bark  are  an  antidote 
to  the  venom  of  the  rattle-fhake ;  the  wood  is  eafily  riven,  and 
makes  durable  rails  for  fences;  it  is  alfo  formed  into  oars  and  hand- 
fpikes,  and  ferves  for  the  frames  of  ploughs,  carts,  fleighs  and 
riding  carriages,  and  for  the  handles  of  many  ufeful  tools  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  employments.  2.  The  other  fpecies  is 
slack  ash,  fraxinus Americana,  of  which  the  red  and  yellow 
are  varieties.  Splints  of  the  wood  of  afh  are  obtained  by  pounding 
it  with  a  maul,  and  are  employed* in  making  bafkets  and  brooms : 
this  knowledge  was  probably  derived  from  the  Indians.  The  roots 
of  yellow  afh  are  ufed  by  turners  for  the  making  of  plates  and  bowls. 

After  going  through  the  catalogue  of  foreft  trees,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  obferve,  that  all  woods  which  grow  on  high  land  are  more 
firm  and  folid,  and  better  for  timber  or  fuel,  than  thofe  which  grow 
in  fwamps  :  the  fame  difference  may  generally  be  obferved  between 
thofe  in  the  open  grounds,  and  thofe  in  the  thick  fhade  in  the  foreft. 
The  pine  is  an  exception  to  this  remark  ;  but  whether  the  immenfe 
age  or  fuperior  feature  of  the  foreft  pine  be  the  caufes  which  render 
it  more  firm  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  paftures,  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  afcertained. 

From  feveral  experiments  made  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  wood  of  trees,  ftripped  of  their  bark  in  the  fpring, 
find  left  to  dry  ftanding  till  they  are  dead,  is  harder,  heavier  and 
frronger,  more  fofid  and  durable,  than  that  of  trees  felled  in  their 
bark  ;  and  that  the  fappy  part  of  wood  without  bark  is  not  only 
ftronger  than  the  common,  but  much  more  fo  than  the  heart  of 
wood  in  bark,  though  lefs  heavy :  the  phyfical  caufe  of  this  aug- 
mentation of  ffrength  and  folidity  he  thus  explains  :  "  Trees  increafc 
in  fize  by  additional  coats  of  new  wood,  which  is  formed  from  the 
running  lap  between  the  bark  and  the  old  wood.  Trees  ftripped  of 
their  bark  form  none  of  thefe  new  coats,  and  though  they  live  after 
the  bark  is  taken  oft*  they  do  not  grow.  The  fubftance  deftined  to 
form  the  new  wood,  finding  itfelf  flopped  and  obliged  to  fix  in  the 
void  places  both  of  the  lap  and  heart,  augments  the  folidity  and 
confequently  the  itrength  of  the  wood."* 

%  Nat.  Hift.  Vol.  v.  p.  467.     It  rauft  be  obfcivxJ,  that  his  cxpeiiments  were  made 
on  cahs. 
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Befide  the  immenfe  quantity  of  living  wood  with  which  the  foreft 
abounds,  nature  hath  provided  an  ample  flore  of  that  foffil,  ligneous 
Jubilance,  called/^.  It  appears  to  be  formed  of  the  deciduous  parts 
of  trees  and  (limbs,  preferved  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  earth  ; 
it  is  ufually  found  in  fwamps  between  or  under  hills,  where  it  has 
been  accumulating  for  many  ages ;  the  decayed  vegetation  of  one 
period  having  ferved  as  a  foil  in  which  another  growth  has  taken 
root  and  come  to  maturity.  In  the  town  of  Dover,  in  New-Hampfhire, 
are  two  fwamps,  which,  within  the  lafl  twenty-five  years,  have  been 
cleared  of  the  flumps  and  roots  of  the  latefl  growth,  which  were  pine 
and  hemlock.  In  digging  them  up  another  tier  of  flumps  was  found 
under  them,  the  roots  of  which  were  found  ;  and  in  feme  inflances  a 
third  flump  appeared  under  the  fecond.  In  Inch  fwamps  is  found  the 
peat,  in  which  the  fhape  of  twigs,  bark  and  leave:,  is  very  apparent, 
but  on  prefTure  it  is  confoUdated  into  a  foft  fatty  fubflance :  this 
being  dug  in  fpits  of  a  proper  fize,  and  dried,  becomes  valuable 
fuel ;  of  which,  though  at  prefent  little  ufe  is  made,  yet  poflerity 
will  doubtlefs  reap  the  benefit.* 

FLOWERING 

*  The  following  letter  on  the  fubject  of  peat,  though  in  oppofition  to  the  above; 
principle  of  its  origin,  will  need  no  apology  for  its  infertion  ;  it  appears  to  us  fuffici- 
entlf  important  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  naturalift,  and  calculated  to  promote  an 
inquiry  that  may  be  attended  with  many  beneficial  confequences : 

"  I  very  much  doubt  yoijr  doctrine  of  -peat.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fubftancc 
fui  generis.  Deciduous  parts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  are  often  found  mixed  with  it.  But 
its  inflammable  property,  I  conceive,  does  not  depend  on  the  mere  adventitious  col- 
lections of  decayed  vegetables  ;  for  although  peat  is  found  in  places  favourable  to  fuch 
collections,  yet  it  is  not  found  in  every  place  where  thofe  collections  have  been  made, 
Betides,  in  all  the  peat  I  have  examined,  there  are  numerous  fibres  of  a  lingular  con- 
ftruclion,  vanoufly  ramified  ;%  in  fome  kinds  they  are  extremely  fine,  in  others  as 
large  as  a  packthread.  When  the  peat  is  firft  taken  from  the  pit,  the  threads  may  be 
traced  a  considerable  length,  and,  when  walhed,  they  have  an  appearance  which  has 
induced  me  to  fufpect  a  vegetable  organization.  If  they  are  a  living  vegetable,  they 
feem  to  form  the  link  between  the  vegetable  and  fo'.Til  kingdom.  It  feems  moft  pro- 
bable, if  thofe  fibres  are  not  vegetable  fui  generis,  they  may  be  fibrous  roots  of  a  bed 
of  fome  particular  fpecies  of  mofs,  upon  which  there  has  been  a  large  collection  of 
matter,  which  has  buried  them  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  where  they  are  not  fub- 
ject  to  putrefaction.  But  there  fecms  to  be  an  inflammable  foffii  in  the  composition 
of  peat,  different  from  the  earth  commonly  found  in  fimilar  places.  I  am  told,  fome 
peat  appears  to  be  entirely  a  foffil,  though  I  have  never  fecn  any  fuch.  It  is  as  cafy  to 
conceive  of  fuch  a  foftil  as  of  pit-coal.  If  the  foffil  contains  the  inflammable  princi- 
ple, it  is  not  derived  from  deciduous  vegetables.     Have  you  never  heard  of  its  growing 
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Globe  flower, 

Pigeonberry, 

Virginian  dogwood,  . 

Conel, 

Red-flowered  honeyfuckle 

White  American  honeyfuckle 

American  tea 

Cherry  honeyfuckle 

Virginia  fcarlet  honeyfuckle, 

Dwarf  cherry  honeyfuckle, 

Evergreen  fpindle  tree, 

Virginian  itea,  . 

Stag's  horn  fumach, 

Black  haw, 

Blackberried  elder 

Redberried  elder,  . 

Scarlet-flowered  horfe  chefnut, 

Judas  tree,  .  . 

Great  Laurel, 

Dwarf  laurel, 

Thyme-leaved  marfh  ciftus, 

American  lenna,  . 

Rofe  bay  tree, 

White  pepper  bufh, 

Red-bud  andromeda, 

Bog  evergreen,  .         . 

Carolina  red-bud, 

Carolina  iron-wood  tree, 


REES,    SHRUBS,    &C. 

Cephalanthus  occidentalism 

Ciffus  ficvoides, 

Cornus  fiorida, 

Cornus  Canadenfis, 

Azalea  nudiflora, 

Azalea  vifcofa, 

Ceanothus  Americanus, 

Lonicera  diervilla, 

Lonicera  Virginiana, 

Lonicera  Canadenfis, 

Euonymus  Americanus, 

Itea  Virginica, 

Rhus  typhinum, 

Viburnum  prunifolium, 
Sambucus  nigra, 
Sambucus  Canadenfis, 
/Efculus  pavia, 
Cercis  Canadenfis; 
Kalmia  latifolia, 
Kalmia  anguftifolia, 
Ledum  thymifolium, 
Rhodora  Canadenfis, 
Rhododendrum  maximum, 
Andromeda  arborea, 
Andromeda  racemofa, 
Andromeda  calyculata, 
Andromeda  nitida, 
Andromeda  plumata, 


again  where  it  has  been  dug  out  ?  One  of  my  neighbours  has  often  told  me,  tj,ar  % 
ditch  was  dug  through  a  meadow  in  his  farm  many  years  ago,  whcie  there  is  a  body 
of  peat  ;  that  the  depth  of  the  ditch  exceeded  the  Jepth  of  the  peat ;  and  that  the 
peat  has  pufhed  out  on  both  fides  fo  as  nearly  to  meet  in  the  center,  but  the  fides  of  the 
ditch  above  and  below  remain  much  the  fame,  except  fomc  little  change  which  the 
l-nrth  of  time  has  produced.  I  have  not  feen  the  place  ;  but  were  I  affured  of  tkia 
f.\c~t,  I  Ihould  be  inclined  to  believe  the  fibres  to  be  living  vegetables,  and  the  foflil 
to  be  poffevTed  of  the  property  of  fpar,  with  regard  to  the  increafc  of  its  bulk  ;  and 
that  ihefe  two  fubffauces  were  mutually  dependent  on  each  other." 

MS.  Utter  of  Dr.  CutUr  to  Mr.  BclkKCj,. 
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Carolinian  fyrianga, 

Sorbus  tree, 

Mountain  afh, 

Service  tree, 

Medlar  tree, 

Sweet-fcented  crab  apple-tree 

Meadow  fweer, 

Queen  of  the  meadows, 

Canadian  fpiraea, 

Wild  rofe, 

Pennfylvanian  fwamp  rofe 

Superb  rafpberry, 
Carolian  Fothergilla, 
Tulip  tree, 
£vergreen  tulip  tree, 
Climbing  trumpet  flower, 
Virginian  ftewartia, 
Franklin  tree, 
Locuft  tree, 

Rofe-flowered  locuft  tree, 
Swamp  willow, 
Red-flowered  maple, 
Plane-tree, 
Poplar, 

Catalpa, 

Umbrella, 

Swamp  laurel, 

Cucumber-tree, 

Portugal  bay, 

Red  bay, 

Laurel  of  the  weftern  count 

Wild  pimento, 

SafTafras, 

Honey-locuft, 

Fringe  or  fnow-drop  tree, 

Barberry, 

Holly, 

Cockfpur  hawthorn, 

Spindle-tree,  . 
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Philadelphia  inodoruSj 
Sorbus  aucuparia, 
Sorbus  Americana, 
Mefpilus  Canadensis* 
Mefpilus  nivea, 
Pyrus  coronaria, 
Spiraea  falicifolia, 
Spiraea  tomentofa, 
Spiraea  hypericifolia'^ 
Rofa  Carolina, 
Rofa  paluftris, 
Rubus  odoratus, 
Fothergilla  gardeni, 
Liriodendrum  tulipifera, 
Magnolia  grandiflora, 
Bignonia  raclicans, 
Stewartia  malacodendron3 
Franklinia  alatamaha, 
Robinia  pfeudo  acacia, 
Robinia  rofea, 
Salix  cineria  ? 
Acer  rubrum. 
Plantanus  occidentalis, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera, 
Populus  heterophylla, 
Bignonia  catalpa, 
Magnolia  tripetala, 
Magnolia  glauca, 
Magnolia  acuminata, 
Laurus  indica, 
Laurus  borbonia, 
Qu.  fpecies  ? 
Laurus  benzoin, 
Laurus  faffafras, 
Gleditfia,  i.  £. 
Chionanthus  Virginica, 
Berberis  vulgaris, 
Ilex  aquifolium, 
Crataegus  coccinea, 
Euonymus  Europaeus, 


papavs-: 
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Papaw, 

Candleberry  myrtle, 
Dwarf-laurel,  . 

Ivy, 

Trumpet  honeyfuckle, 
Upright  honeyfuckle, 
Yellow  jafmine, 

American  aloe, 

Sumach, 

Poke, 

tong  mofs,  , 


Annona  triloba, 
Myrica  cerifera, 
Kalmia  anguftifolia, 
Kalmia  latifolia,* 
Hedera  quinquefolia, 
Lonicera  fempervirens, 
Azalea  nudiflora, 
Bignonia  fempervirens, 
Calycanthus  Uoridus, 
Agave  Virginica, 
Rhus,  Qu.  fpecies  ? 
Phytolacca  decandra, 
TillandGa  Ufneoides, 


WILD    FRUITS. 


Black  currant,         . 

Goofeberry,  . 

Prickly  goofeberry, 

Grapes, 

The  black  grape, 

Fox  grape,  , 


Ribes  nigrum,^ 

Ribes  groffularia,^ 

Ribes  cynolbati, 

Vitis, 

Vitis  labrufca, 

Vitis  vulpina,| 


Bar- 


*  Called  ivy  with  uf, 

•{•  The  black  cuksant,  ribes  nigrum,'  is  a  native  of  the  American  fwamps,  and 
is  much  improved  by  culture  ;  it  is  not  much  ufed  as  food,  but  is  an  excellent  medicine 
for  a  fore  mouth  and  throat.  An  excellent  wine  may  be  made  from  the  fruit ;  we 
have  drank  fome  of  the  age  of  feven  years  equal  to  the  Left  flavoured  port. 

J  The  wild  gooseberry,  ribes  grojfularia,  is  very  common  in  the  borders  of 
woods,  and  has  been  greatly  meliorated  by  cultivation. 

§  Of  grapes  they  have  two  fpecies.  The  black  grape,  vi/is  Lbn/fca,  and  the 
fox  grape,  vitis  vulphiQ.  Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  varieties.  From  the  fpecimens 
of  foreign  grapes,  which  ripen  in  their  gardens,  there  is  fufficienr.  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  culture  of  vines,  in  favourable  fituations,  might  be  attended  with  fuccrfs.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  judgment  of  foreigners  occafionally  refident  in  America. 
Wine,  and  in  large  quantities,  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Frcncli  people  at  their  new 
fettlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  from  the  native  grapes,  without  any  kind  of  cultivation. 
They  collected  the  grapes  prornifcuoufly  from  all  the  varieties  growing  in  that  coun- 
try. By  feparating  them,  wines  of  different,  and  no  doubt  fome  of  them  of  a  much 
better  quality,  might  have  been  made.  The  native  grape  is  propagated  with  great  cafe  ; 
its  growth  is  luxuriant,  ovcrfpreading  the  higheft  trees  in  the  forefh,  and  by  proper 
Vol.  III.  3  E  nuenlioft 
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Barberry  bufh, 

Whortleberry, 

Ditto,  . 

Blueberry, 

White  whortleberry, 

Indian  goofeberry, 

Long-leaved  whortleberry, 

Craneberry, 

Yellow  plum,  , 

Beach  plum,  .  . 

Cherokee  plum, 

Wild  pkun, 

Large  black  cherry, 

Purple  cherry, 

Wild  red  cherry, 

Dwarf  or  choak  cherry, 

Mountain  cherry, 

Service-tree, 

Brambleberry,  .  . 


INFORMATION 

Berberis  vulgaris, 
Vaccinium  liguftrinum, 
Vaccinium  uliginofum, 
Vaccinium  corymbofum, 
Vaccinium  album,* 
Vaccinium  frondofum, 
Vaccinium  Itamineum, 
Vaccinium  oxycoccos,f 
Prunus  Americana, 
Prunus  maratima, 
Prunus  fylveftris  fruftu  majori, 
Prunus  fylveftris  fructu  minora, 
Prunus  nigra, 
Prunus  Virginiana, 
Prunus  rubra, 
Prunus  Canadensis, 
Prunus  montana, 
Mefpilus  Canadenfis, 
Rubus  occidentalism 


attention  would  afford  an  ample  fupply  of  wines  irj  the  northern  as  well  as  fouthern 
States.  The  principal  difficulty  feems  to  be  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
procefs  in  making  wine,  and  preparing  it  for  ufe.  As  far  as  poffible  to  remedy  this, 
,and  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  making  of  wines  more  an  object  of 
a'.tenticn,   we  mail  in  another  part  of  this  work  enter  more  fully  into  the  fubje<£t. 

*  The  Americans  have  feveral  fpecies  of  whortleberry,  -vaccinium  ceymbefuw, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  ferve  as  wholefome  and  palatable  food ;  fome  of 
them  are  dried  for  winter.  t 

•f-  The  craneberry,  vacciniuih  oxycoccos,  is  a  fruit  peculiar  to  America.  The 
common  fpecies  grows  on  a  creeping  vine  in  meadows.  The  branches  of  the  vine 
take  root  at  the  joints,  and  overfpread  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  an  acre.  The 
berries  hang  on  very  flcnder  folks  ;  at  firft  they  are  white,  hut  turn  red  as  they 
ripen,  and  when  full  grown  are  of  the  fize  of  a  cherry.  They  yield  an  agreeable  acid 
juice,  and,  when  ftewed  asd  made  into  a  jelly,  are  extremely  cooling  in  a  fever,  end  a 
delicious  fnuce  at  the  table.  They  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  water,  and  fuffer  no 
injury  from  the  froft.  They  are  frequently  fent  abroad,  and  are  highly  refrefhing  at 
fea.  The  beft  v/ny  to  prefcrve  them  for  long  voyages,  is  to  put  them  up  clean  and 
dry,  in  bottles  clofcly  corked.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  craneberry,  which  grows 
in  cluftcrs  on  a  bulh,  but  it  is  not  fo  large  nor  fo  common  as  the  other. 

J  The  brambleberry,  rubu%  occ'ukntalis.  The  running  blackberry, 
rubus  moluccanus.  The  upright  blackberry,  rubus  frutiiofus,  are  alfo  very  com- 
jmon,  efpecially  in  the  newly  cleared  land,  and  afford  an  agreeable  refrefhmenf. 

Sawteat 
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Briar  blackberry, 

Dewberry, 

Common  rafpberry, 

Smooth-ilalked  rafpberry, 

Superb  rafpberry, 

Strawberry, 

Scarlet  ftrawberryj 

Mulberry, 

Red  mulberry,         . 

Crab  apple, 


Rubus  frnticofus, 

Rubus  moluccanus, 

Rubus  hifpidus, 

Rubus  idaeus,* 

Rubus  Canadenfis, 

Rubus  odoratus, 

Fragaria  vefca,t 

Fragaria  Virginiana,^:  Jeft. 

Morus  nigra, 

Morus  rubra, 

Pyrus  coronaria.§ 


POISONOUS   PLANTS. 

The  following  indigenous  vegetable  productions,  under  certain 
fcircumftances,  operate  as  poifons  ;  fome  of  which,  however,  have 
been  brought  into  medicinal  ufe,  and  are  in  repute  for  the  cure  of 
diforders  attended  with  fpafmodic  affections.  Hemlock,  acuta  ; 
the  thorn  apple,  datura  fir -amonium  ;  the  henbane,  byo/lyamus 
rJger;  and  the  night  shade,  folailum  nigrum.  Other  poifon- 
ous  plants,  are  the  ivy,  hedera  helix;  the  creeping  ivy,  or, 
as  it  is  called  by  fome,  mercury,  rbus  raJlcans,  the  juice  of 
which  ftains  linen  a  deep  and  indelible  black;  the  swamp  sumach, 
rbus  toxico  dcndrum ;  the  water  elder,  viburnum  opulus  ;  the 
herb  Christopher,  aftea  fplcata ;  the  stinking  snakeweed, 
clijforlla  trifoliata  ;  and  the  white  hellebore,  veratrum  album. 

*  The  common  raspberby,  rubus  idjeusi  is  found  in  the  mofr  exuberant  plenty 
in  the  new  plantations,  and  in  the  old,  by  the  fides  of  fields  and  roads.  The  superb 
kaspberry,  tubus  Canade-ijh,  is  larger  and  more  delicate.  Its  Lioffum  is  purple, 
and  its  leaves  are  fometimes  a  foot  in  diameter. 

•j-  The  strawberry,  fragaria  vefca,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  is  very  lu  ;u- 
riant  in  new  fields  and  paftures,  but  it  is  capable  of  great  improvement  by  cultivation. 

X  The  native  ftrawberry  is  much  improved  by  Cultivation)  and  produces  a  larger 
and  better-flavoured  fruit  than  the  exotic. 

§  This  is  a  genuine  and  diftinct  fpecies  of  the  apple  ;  it  grows  in  all  parts  of 
JJorth-Amcrica  which  have  been  explored,  from  the  Atlantic  as  far  weft  as  the  MiiTif- 
ftppi ;  its  bloffoms  are  remarkably  fragrant ;  its  fruit  fmall,  poffcuing  perhaps  of  alJ 
dthers  the  keened  acid.  The  European  crab  is  a  very  different  f,  ult.  It  m^kes  an  ex- 
cellent vinegar,  and  the  cyder  nude  from  it  is  much  admired  by  thofe  who  profcfs  to  be 
c^nnyifleyrs  in  thit  article. 


q  E   * 
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NUT   FRUIT. 

White  oak,  .  .  Quercus  alba; 

Red  oak,  and  feveral  other  {pedes 

with  fm'aller  fruit,  Quercus  rubra, 

Black  walnut,         .  .  Juglans  nigra, 

Butternut,  oroilnut,  Juglans  cathartica, 

White,  or  round  nut  hiccory,        Juglans  alba, 
Shag-bark  hiccory,  .  Juglans  cineria,* 

Chefnut,  .  .  Fagus  caflanea, 

Chinquipin,  or  dwarf  chefnut,-       Fagus  pumila, 
Beech  nut,  .  .  Fagus  fylvatica, 

Hazlenut,  .  .  Corylus  avellana, 

Filbert,  .  .  Corylus  cornuta. 

We  may  here  mention  the  paccon  or  Illinois  nut, — juglans  albs, 
foliolis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  ferratis,  tomentofis,  fructu  minore? 
ovato,  compreffo,  vix  infculpto,  dulci,  putamine,  tenerrimo. — Jef- 
ferfon.  This  nut  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large,  long  acorn,  and  of  an 
oval  form  j  the  ihell  is  eaftly  cracked,  and  the  kernel  fliaped  like 
that  of  a  walnut.  The  trees  which  bear  this  fruit  grow,  naturally, 
on  the  Miffiflippi  and  its  branches,  fouth  of  forty  degrees  north 
latitude.  They  grow  well  when  planted  in  the  fouthem  Atlantic 
States. 

EXOTIC    FRUITS. 

Of  thefe,  apples  are  the  moft  common  in  the  United  States.  They 
grow  in  the  greatefl  plenty  and  variety  in  the  eaftern  and  middle 
States ;  and  the  cyder  which  is  exprefled  from  them,  affords  the 
moil:  common  and  wholefome  liquor  that  is  drank  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  other  exotic  fruits  are  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  mulberries, 

plums,  cherries,  currants,  barberries,  all  of  which,  except  quinces 

and  barberries,  they  have  many  fpecies  and  varieties.    Thefe,  with  a 

few  apricots  and  neclarines,  flourifh  in  the  eaftern  States,  and  are  in 

perfection  in  the  middle  States.f 

The 

*  The  fame,  probably,  as  Clayton's  Scaly  bark  hiccory  of  Virginia, — juglans  alba, 
eortkc  f.iuamofo. 

f  "  In  regard  to  tree  fruit,"  fays  Dr.  Tenny  of  Exeter,  in  New-Hampfhire,  in  a< 
Utter  to  Dr.  Belknap,  «  we  are  in  too  northern  a  climate  to  have  it  of  the  firft  quality, 
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The  exotic  fruits  of  the  fouthern  States,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  are  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

MEDICINAL   PLANTS. 

Among  the  native  and  uncultivated  plants  of  New-England,  the 
following  have  been  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes : 

Lycopus  Virginica, 
Iris  Virginica, 
•  Arum  Americanum,   Cate(b.  and 


Water  horehound, 
Blue  flag, 
Skunk  cabbage, 


Partridge  berry, 
Great,  and  marfh  plantain, 
Witch  hazel,  • 

Hound's  tongue,  . 

Comfrey,  .  • 

Bear's  ear  fanicle,  . 

Appleperu,  .  . 

Bitterfweet,  .  . 

Tivertwig,  or  Amer.  mazerion, 
Elm,* 


Dracontium  foetidum,  Linn. 
Mitchella  rcpens, 
Plantago  major  et  maritima, 
Hamamelis  Virginica, 
CynoglofTum  officinale,  ] 
Symphytum  officin. 
Cortufa  gmelini, 
Datura  ftrammonium, 
Solanum  dulca-mare, 
Celaftrus  fcandens, 


.  .  Ulmus  Americana, 

Great  laferwort,  and  wild  angelica,  Laferpitium  trilobum,  et  latifolittra* 
Angelica,  or  Amer.  maflerwort,     Angelica  lucida, 


Water  elder, 

Eider,  • 

Chickweed,  . 

Petti  morrel,  or  life  of  man, 

Sarfaparilla, 

Marfh  rofemary, 

Sundew,  . 

Solomon's  feal, 

Adder's  tongue, 

Unicorn,  . 

Sweet  flag, 


Virburnum  opulus, 
Sambucus  nigra, 
Alfina  media, 
Aralia  racemofa, 
Aralia  nudicaulis  ? 
Statice  limonium, 
Drofera  rotundifoli, 
Convallaria  ftellata  ? 
Convallaria  bifolia, 
Aletris  farinofa, 
Acorns  calamus, 


11  without  particular  attention.  New-York,  Ncw-Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  have  it 
"  in  perfection.  As  you  depart  from  that  tract,  either  fouthward  or  northward,  it  de« 
K  generates.  1  beiieve,  however,  that  good  fruit  might  be  produced  even  in  New 
44  Hampfhire,  wirh  fuitable  attention." 

Btlkr.ap\  Hif.ory,  N.  H.  Vol.  III.   p.  140. 
*  The  bark  of  tta  fww:-e!m  is  a  meft  excellent  mucilage. 

3  Several 
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Several  fpeeies  of  dock,     . 

Biftort, 

Spice  woud,  or  feverbufn, 

Safiafras,  .  •  ; 

Consumption  root, 

Rheumatifm  weed, 

Moufe  ear, 

Gargit,  or  fkoke, 

Wild  hyflbp, 

.agrimony",  .  i 

Common  avens,  or  herb  berinet, 

Water  avens,  or  throat  root, 

Blood  root,  or  puccoon* 

Celandine,  .  . 

Yellow  water  lily, 

Pond  lily, 

Golden  thread,  or  mouth  root, 

Liverwort* 

Crowsfoot,  i  „ 

Germander,  .  . 

Catmint,  or  catnip,  , 

Head  Betony, 

Horfemint,  lpearminr,  watermint, 

and  pennyroyal,  t 

Ground  ivy,  or  gill  go  over  the 

ground*  , 

Hedge  nettle* 

Horehound,         .  4 

Motherwort,  . 

Wild  marjoram* 
Wild  lavender, 
Wood  betony, 
Shepherd's  purfe,  or  pouch, 
Water  crefles, 
Cranes  bill,  4 

Marfli  mallow,  * 

Mallow,  . 

Succory, 
Burdock,  , 


Rumex, 

Polygonum  biftorta'j 
Laurus  benzoin, 
r.aurus  iaffafras, 
Pyrola  rotundifoliaj 
Piroia  minor 
Ceraftium  vifcofum, 
Phytolacca  decandria,' 
Lythrum  hyfopis, 
Agrimonia  cupatoria, 
Geum  Virginia, 
Ge'um  rivale, 
Sangninario  Canadenfisj 
Chelidonium  majus, 
Nymphasa  luten, 
Nymphaea  alba, 
Nigella  ? 

Anemone  hepatica, 
Ranunculus  Pennfylvania, 
Teiicrum  Virg. 
Nepea  catarita, 
Eetonica  officinalis, 
Mentha   fpicata,  viiidis,  aquatfcrfj 
et  pulegium, 

Glecoma  hederacea, 
Stachys  iylvatica, 
Marrubium  vulgare, 
Leoiiorus  cardiaca, 
Origanum  vulgarey 
Trichoftema  ? 
Pidicularis  Canadenfis, 
Thalapfpi  burfa  paftoriSj- 
Sifymbrium  nafturtium, 
Geranium  macrorhizuuv 
Althasa  officfm 
INlalva  rdtundifolia, 
Crcpis  harbata, 
A6tium  lappa, 


Devil's 
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Devil's  bit, 

The  root  refembles  the  Europe- 
an devil's  bit, 
Tanfey, 

Wormwood,         .  . 

Life  everlaiting, 
Colts  foot, 
Golden  rod, 
Elecampane, 

Mayweed,  .  . 

Yarrow,  .  . 

American  pride, 
Three  other  fpecies  of  lobelia, 

Pragon  root,  « 

Stinging  nettle, 

White   walnut,     butter  nut,     or 

oilnut, 
Swamp  willow,  . 

Sweet  gale, 

White  hellebore,  or  pokeroot, 
Moonwort,       ,  • 

Female  fern, 
Hearts  tongue, 
Spleenwort,  .  . 

Black  maidenhair, 
Arfmart, 
Pink  root,  f 
Senna, 
Clivers,  or  goofe  grafs,     . 


Scabiofafuccifa,* 

Tanacetum  vulgare, 

Artemifia  abfinthiani, 

Gaaphalium  odoratiflimura  ? 

Tuililago  farfara, 

Solidago  Canad. 

Inula  heleninm, 

Anthemis  cotul.i, 

Achillea  millefolia, 

Lobelia  cardinalis, 

Lobelia    dortmanna,      kalroii,    et 

fphilitica, 
Arum  Virginia, 
Urtica  urens, 


Juglans  cathartica, 
Salix  cincrea  ? 
Myrica  gale, 
Veratrum  album, 
Ofmunda  luneria, 
Pteris  caudata, 
Alplenium  fcolopendrium, 
Aiplenium  falicirolium, 
Aiplenum  adiantum, 
Polygonum  fagitatum. 


Linn* 


Cafiia  ligunrina, 
Galium  fpurium, 
Ricinus,t 


Palma  Chrifti, 

Several  fpecies  of  mallow,  Indian 

phytic,  .  .  Spirsea  trifoliata, 

Euphorbial  ipecacuanha:,  pleurify 

root,  .  .  Afclepias  decumbens, 

5*  From  which  circumftance  the  Englifh  name  has   probably  been  applied  to  this 
flant. 
I     f  An  excellent  vermifuge. 

1  From  which  thecaftor  eil  h  expreffed. 

Virginia 
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Virginia  fnake  root,  .  Arifiolochia  ferpentaria» 

Black  fnake  root,  ,  Actsea  racemofa, 

Seneca  rattle-fnake  root,  Polygala  Senega, 

Valerian,  .  .  Valeriana  locufta  radiata, 

Ginfeng,  .  .  Panax  quinquefolium, 

Angelica,  .  .  Angelica  fylvefteris, 

Caffava,  .  .  Jatropha  urens. 

CULTIVATED    GRASSES. 

All  the  grafles,  cultivated  in  the  middle,  and  New-England  States, 
are  found  growing  indigenous.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
fome  of  them  may  be  naturalized  exotics.  The  following  are  the 
principal  grafles  fown  in  the  cultivated  ground,  or  in  any  way  props* 
gated  for  feed  and  hay  : 

Herd's  grafs,  or  fox  tail,  Alopecurus  pratenfis,* 

Blue  grafs,  .  .  Alopecurus  geniculatus. 

Many  fpecies  of  bent,        .  Agroftis, 

Rhode-Ifland  bent,  .  Agroftis  interrupta, 

The  fmall  and  great  Eng.  grafs,     Poa  ti  ivialis  et  pratenfis, 
Wire  grafs,  .  .  Poa  comprefla, 

Fowl  meadow  grafs,  .  Poa  aviaria,  fpiculis  fubifloris,f 

Red  and  white  clover,        .  Trifolium  pratenfe  et.  repens. 

The  graffes  of  Virginia,  according  to  Mr.  Jefferfon,  are  lucerne, 
faint  foin,  burnet,  timothy,  ray,  and  orchard  grafs,  red,  white, 
and  yellow  clover ;  greenfwerd,  blue  grafs  and  crab  grafs.  South  of 
Virginia  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  grafles. 
The  winters  are  fo  mild,  that  the  cattle  find  a  tolerable  fupply  of 
food  in  the  woods, 

NATIVE   GRASSES, 

Befides  the  cultivated  grafles,  the  States  of  New-England  abound 
with  a  great  variety  which  are  found  growing  in  their  native  foils  and 
fimations,  many  of  which  have  not  been  defcribed  by  any  botanical 
writers^  The'  fmall  experiments  which  have  been  made,  fufticiently 
evince  that  feveral  of  them  make  excellent  hay.     They  might  be 

*  This  is  reckoned  the  beft  grafs  the  Americans  have,  is  a  native,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  eaftcrn  and  middle  States. 

t  "  The  fowl  meadows,  on  Neponfit  river,  between  Dcbham  and  Stoughton,  are 
**  coniidered  by  fome  a  curiofity.  A  large  tract  of  land  is  there  cleared  and  fowed  with 
t*  an  excellent  kind  of  grafs,  without  the  afliftance  of  man,  !>'•  Fi/ber. 

greatly 
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greatly  improved  by  cultivation,  and  are  highly  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers.    Thofe  which  are  found  moll  common  are  the  fol« 

lowing,  viz. 

The  vernal  grafs,  .  Anthoxanthum  odoratum, 

Timothy,     or    bulbus  cat's  tad 

grafs,  .  .  Phleum  pratenfe, 

Several  fpecies  of  panic  grafs,         Panicum, 

Several  fpecies  of  bent,      .  Agroftis, 

Hair  grafs  .  .  Aira  aquatica, 

Numerous  fpecies  of  poa — qua- 
king grafs,  feveral  fpecies,  Briza, 

Cock's  foot  grafs,     .  .  Dadtylis  glome  ratt 

Millet,  .  .  Milium  eflfufum, 

Fefcue  grafs,  many  fpecies,  Feftuco, 

Oat  grafs,  .  .  Avena  fpicata, 

Reed  grafs,  feveral  fpecies,  Arundo, 

Brome  grafs,  .  .  Bromus  fquarrofus, 

Lime  grafs,  .  *  Elymus  hyftrix, 

Barley  grafs,  .  .  Hordeum  pratenfe, 

Dog's,  or  couch  grafs,      .  Triticum  repens, 

Many  fpecies  of  rufh  grafs,  Juncus,  . 

Numerous  fpecies  of  carex,  in 
frefh  and  fait  marfhy  ground, 

Several  fpecies  of  beard  grafs,        Andropogan, 

Soft  grafs,  .  .  Holcus  lanatus  et  odoratus.* 

PULSE   AND   HORTULINE    PLANTS    AND    ROOTS. 

Befides  thofe  tranfplanted  from  Europe  to  America,  of  which  they 
have  all  the  various  kinds  that  Europe  produces,  the  following  are 
natives  of  this  country  : 

Potatoes,  .  .  Solanum  tuberofum. 

Ground  nuts,  a  fort  of  potatoe,  probably  a  fpecies,  highly  reliflled 

by  fome  people, 
Tobacco^  *  i  Nicotiana, 

Pumpkins,  .  .  Cucurbita  pepo* 

Cymlings*,  .  .  Cucurbita  verrucofa* 

Squafhes,  „  .  Cucurbito  melopepoj 

Cantelope  melons,  beans,  peas,  hops.     Probably  others* 

*   Befides  thefe,     there  are    many  valuable    grailes,    which,  at   piefcnt,    are   nori" 
efcripts. 

Vol.  III.  3  F  CULTI- 
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CULTIVATED    GRAIN. 

Indian  corn,  zea  mays,  a  native  grain  of  North- America.  The  va* 
rieties  of  this  grain,  occafioned  by  a  difference  in  foil,  cultivation,  and 
climate,  are  almoft  endlefs.*  Winter  and  fummer  rye,  Tecale  cereale* 
hybernum  et  vernum,  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  by  the  American 
farmers.  The  winter  rye  fucceeds  belt  in  ground  newly  cleared, 
but  fummer  rye  is  frequently  fown  in  old  towns,  where  the  land  ha« 
been  long  under  cultivation.  The  winter  and  fummer  rye  are  the 
fame  fpecies,  forming  two  varieties ;  but  the  winter  and  fummer 
wheat  are  two  diflin6l  fpecies.  Several  fpecies  of  barley  are  cultiva- 
ted ;  the  moft  common  is  the  fix,  ranked  hordeum  hexaftichon  ;  and 
the  two,  ranked  hordeum  diftichon.  The  wheat  principally  cultiva- 
ted are  the  winter  and  fummer  triticum  hybernum  et  aeftivum.  Oats, 
avena  fativa.     Buck  wheat,  polygonum  fagopirum. 

In  the  fouthern  States,  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  where  the  lands 
are  fuitable,  befides  the  grain  already  mentioned,  they  cultivate  rice* 
1'his  grain  was  brought  into  Carolina  firft  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon, 
in  1688;  and  afterwards  more,  and  of  a  different  kind,  probably  a 
variety,  was  imported  by  a  fhip  from  Madagafcar,  in  1696  ;  till 
which  time  it  was  not  much  cultivated.  It  fucceeds  well  alfo  on  the 
Ohio  river,  where  it  is  planted  both  on  the  high  and  low  grounds, 
and  in  the  fame  fields  with  Indian  corn  and  other  grain.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  planted  it  feveral  years  in  his  garden,  informed  Dr. 
Cutler  that  it  yielded  at  the  rate  of  eighty  kbufhels  an  acre.  At  Ma- 
rietta, it  has  anfwered  the  moft  fanguine  expectations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, producing  equal  to  any  other  grain,  without  being  at  any  time 
overflowed  with  water.  The  doctor  himfelf  faw  it  growing  in  a  very 
flourifhing  ftate,  on  high  land,  but  it  had  not,  at  the  feafon  he  faw 
it,  began  to  bloom.  It  was  faid  not  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  Ca- 
rolina rice,  is  probably  the  wild  urice,  which  we  have  been  informed 
grows  in  plenty,  in  fome  of  the  interior  parts  of  North- America,  and 

13  the  moft  valuable  of  all  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  country.  In 

*  Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  Indian  corn,  botanifts  have  been  able  to  find  but 
•ne  fpecies.  The  difference  in  this  genus  of  plants  is  probably  accidental,  owing  to  the 
above-mentioned  caufes.  It  is  poiliblc,  however,  that  among  thefe  varieties,  fp^fc 
characters  may  yet  be  found.  What  is  called  the  [piked  Indian  corn,  is  probably  only  2 
variety.  The  plant  commonly  known  in  the  fouthern  States  by  the  name  of  Guint* 
cirr.f  is  of  the  family  of  graffes,  as  are  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Pean* 
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"Fennfylvania  grows   a  fort  of  grain,  called  by  the  Germans,  fpctts% 
which  refembles  wheat,  and  is  a  very  valuable  grain. 

The  above  lifts  are  all  of  them  imperfect,  and  many  of  them  con- 
tain but  a  fmall  proportion  in  their  refpective  claffes  of  the  produce  of 
the  States ;  they  are,  however,  all  that  can  be  procured  till  Dr. 
Cutler  and  Dr.  Mitchell  fini(h  the  work  they  have  undertaken,  and 
thus  bring  us  better  acquainted  with  the  vegetable  productions  of 
America. 

To  the  foregoing  we  fubjoin  a  catalogue  of  fuch  foreign  plants  as 
have  not  been  cultivated,  or  at  moft  but  partially,  in  the  United 
States,  but  which  are  worthy  of  being  encouraged  in  America  for  the 
purpofes  of  medicine,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  From  a 
pamphlet  by  John  Ellis,  F.  R.  S.  prefented  by  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Penn,  Efq.  to  the  American  Philofophical  Society,  through 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Powell,  Efq. 


Latin  Names. 
Rubia  peregrina 
Rubia  tincto- 

rum 
Quercus  fuber 

Quercus  acgilops 


Quercus  galli- 
fera 


Engli/b  Names. 

Turkey  madder 
Dyers  madder* 

Cork -bearing 

oak 
Avellaneaof  va- 

lenida  oak 


Gall-bearing 
oak 


OlfcrVJtions. 

The  firft  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
that  is  now  cultivated  in  Smyrna 
for  a  crimfon  dye. 

Grows  in  the  fouthcrn  parts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  cups  of  the  acorns,  which  are 
very  large,  and  ufed  in  dying,  grow 
in  Greece  and  Natolia,  particularly 
in  the  bland  of  Zia  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  Tourne  fort  lays  they 
gather  in  one  year  5000  cwt. 

Galls  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna. 
This  oak  is  not  yet  known  in  Eng- 
land :  the  acorns  may  be  brought 
over  in  wax,  and  fent  to  the 
fouthern  States. 


*  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  warmeft  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  better  calculated  for 
the  climate  of  the  fouthcrn  States  than  either  of  Holland  or  England,  where  it  is  cultiva- 
ted ;  but  principally  in  the  former,  from  whence  England  is  chiefly  fupplicd  with  this 
valuable  dye.  The  chemifts  fay,  and  with  reafon,  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  exalts 
the  colour.  If  fo,  it  may  be  well  worth  attention  to  encourage  the  planting  of  fo  va- 
luable an  article  of  commerce  in  a  climate  and  foil  that  fcems  fo  much  better  adapted  to 
it,  where  the  land  is  cheap,  and  where  vegetation  is  fo  much  quicker  and  more  luxuri- 
ant;  and  while  they  encourage  the  growth  of  it,  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  ma- 
nufacturing this  valuable  commodity  at  home. 

3  F  *  Car. 
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Latin  Names. 

Carthamus  tinc- 

torius 
Rhamnus   ca- 
tharticus  minor 
Rhamnus    faxa- 

tilis 
Olea  Europa 
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EngliJ}}  Names. 
Safflovver 

Buckthorn    that 
produce  yellow 
berries  of 
Avignon 

Olives  of  feveral 
varieties 


gefamum  orien- 
tale 

Goflypium  her 

baceum 
Goflypium    hir 

futum 
Salfola  foda 
Salfola  fativa  and 

chenopodium 

maritimum 
Ceratonia  hliqua 


Piflachia  vera 


Piflachia  tere- 

binthus 
Piflachia    lentif- 

fus 


Oily  grain 


Two  forts  of  an- 
nual cotton 


Thefe   kinds    of 
glaflwort  for 
barilla 

Locuft  tree,    or 
St.  John's 
bread 


Piflachia  tree 


Chio  turpentine 

tree 
Maflic  tree 


Obfervatitnu 

Much    ufed    in    dying,    growl  in 

Egypt. 
Ufed  by  painters  and  dyers  ;  both 

thefe  plants  produce  berries  fit  for 

this  purpofe. 

For  oil  ;  thefe  grow  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Young  plants 
and  ripe  fruit  of  the  French  and 
Spanifh  forts,  may  be  carried  from 
thence. 

Propagated  in  the  Levant  for  oil, 
which  does  not  foon  grow  rancid 
by  keeping. 

Both  thefe  kinds  of  annual  cotton 
are  yearly  fown  in  Turkey,  and 
would  grow  well  in  Georgia,  Ca- 
rolina, Virginia,  &c. 

Thefe  are  fown  yearly  in  fields  near 
the  fea  in  Spain,  for  making  ba- 
rilla, for  foap,  glafs,  &c. 

The  pods  are  excellent  food  for 
hard  working  cattle,  and  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  on  the  fea  coafl  of 
Spain,  where  they  are  eafily  pro- 
pagated from  feeds  or  cuttings. 

They  are  propagated  about  Aleppo, 
where  the  female  or  fruit-bearing 
ones  are  ingrafted  on  flocks  raifed 
from  the  nuts. 

This  kind  of  turpentine  is  ufed  in 
medicine. 

Gum  maflic  from  the  ifle  of  Scio  ; 
as  this  tree,  commonly  called  leiir 
tifcus,  is  doubted  to  be  the  ge- 
nuine maflic  tree,  feeds  of  the 
true  kind  may  be  procured  from 
the  ifle  of  Scio, 


Sty  rax 
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JLngdJl}  Names. 
*  Styrax  offici- 
nale 

Convolvulus 
fcammonia 


Papaver  fomni- 
ferum 

Caffia  fenna 


Croton  febife- 

rum 


Latin  Names. 

Gum  ftorax  tree 


Gum  fcammony 


True  opium 
poppey 

Alexandrian 
purging  fenna 


Tallow   tree   of 
China 


405 

Obferfations. 

This  tree  grows  in  Italy,  Syria,  and 
India;  but  the  warmer  climates 
yield  the  beft  gum. 

Seeds  of  the  plant,  from  whence 
this  excellent  drug  is  procured, 
were  fent  into  England  from 
Aleppo,  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex. 
Rulfel :  it  bears  the  climate  very 
well,  and  produces  feed  in  hot 
fummers,  but  requires  the  warmer 
climates  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  &c. 
to  make  the  gum  refin  that  flows 
from  it  a  beneficial  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  10  frequently  adulte- 
rated in  Turkey,  that,  to  have  it 
genuine,  it  is  well  worth  propa- 
gating in  the  United  States. 

This  is  recommended  to  be  fown  in 
the  fouthern  States  for  the  fake  of 
obtaining  the  opium  pure.f 

This  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  is 
brought  from  thence  to  Alexan- 
dria; it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
procure  the  feeds  of  this  ufeful 
drug. 

This  plant  grows  in  moift  places  in 
China,  and  is  of  great  ul'e  in  that 
country. 


*  There  is  a  refinous  juice,  which  by  age  hardens  into  a  folid  brittle  refin,  of  a  pun- 
gent, warm,  balfamic  talie,  and  vsry  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  the  ftorax  calamita, 
heightened  with  a  little  ambergris,  which  is  produced  from  the  ftyrax  accris  folio  of 
Ray,  or  liquidambar  ftyracirlua  of  Linnanis,  Spec,  plant.  1418,  which  grows  in  per- 
fection in  the  Floridas.  This,  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  p.  553,  fays,  might 
be  applied  to  valuabk  medicinal  purpofes. 

The  French,  in  Du  Pratz"  hirtory  of  Louifi.ma,  fpeak  with  rapture  of  its  healing  qua- 
lities, and  the  high  efteem  it  is  in  among  the  Indians  of  Florida,  on  account  of  its  infinite 
virtues:  it  is  known  to  the  Englilh  by  the  name  of  the  fwect  gum  tree,  and  to  the 
French  by  the  name  of  copalm.  This  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  phyficians,  as  they 
can  have  it  genuine,  whereas  the  ftorax  from  the  eaft  is  ofcen  adulterated. 

-f-  The  feed  of  this  fpecies  of  poppy  is  recommended  by  a  phyfician  of  great  eminence 
as  proper  for  the  fame  purpofes  of  medicine  as  fweet  almonds  arc  ufed.  It  is  obferved 
pot  to  have  the  lcaft  degree  of  a  narcotic  quality  in  it. . 


Rhume 
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Latin  Names. 
Rheurn  palma- 


Calamus  rotang 
pterocarpus 
draco  dracaena 
draco 

Dolichos  foja 


Laurus  caflia 

Laurus  cinamo- 

mum 
Laur.  camphora 


EngHJh  Names. 

True  rhubarb 


Three    forts    of 
gum    dragon, 
or  dragon's 
blood 

A  kind  of  kid- 
bean,  called 
daidfu 

Caflia  ligneatree 

Cinnamon  tree 
Camphire  treef 


Observations* 

The  feed  of  this  plant  was  brought 
to  England  by  Dr.  Mounfey, 
F.  R.  S.  from  Mofcow,  and  ap- 
pears by  experiment  to  be  the  ge- 
nuine true  rhubarb  of  the  (hops, 
and  is  a  moft  valuable  acquisition, 
to  a  country,  as  it  will  grow  well 
in  a  deep  rich  foil,  inclining  to  a 
fandy  or  gravelly  loam,  but  not  in 
too  wet  a  fituation,  and  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  warm  parts  of 
the  States. 

i.  From  a  kind  of  cane  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  2.  From  Java  and  Suri- 
nam. 3.  From  the  Canary  and 
Madeira  illands. 

Ufed  for  making  foye,*  or  Indian 
ketchup.  See  Kaempff.  Amoc% 
nitat. 

Grows  in  Sumatra. 

In  Ceylon,  Guadeloupe,  and  in  moft 
of  our  newly  ceded  iflands. 

In  Japan,  and  in  Sumatra,  now  in 

England  in  the  green  houfes  about 

London. 


*  The  method  of  preparing  Eaft-India  foye,  or  India  ketchup. 
Take  a  certain  meafure,  for  inftance  a  gallon,  of  that  fort  of  kidney  beans,  called 
daidfu  by  the  Japanefe,  and  caravances  by  the  Europeans  ;  let  them  be  boiled  till  they 
are  foft ;  alfo  a  gallon  of  bruifed  wheat  or  barley,  but  wheat  makes  the  blackeft  foye, 
and  a  gallon  of  common  fait.  Let  the  boiled  caravances  be  mixed  with  the  bruifed 
wheat,  and  be  kept  covered  clofe  3  day  and  a  night  in  a  warm  place,  that  it  may  fer- 
ment ;  then  put  the  mixture  of  the  caravances  and  wheat,  together  with  the  gallon  of 
fait,  into  an  earthen  veffel,  with  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  common  water,  and  cover  it  up 
very  clofe.  The  next  day  ftir  it  about  well  with  a  battering  machine  or  mill  (lutabulum) 
for  feveral  days,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  order  to  blend  it  more  thoroughly  together. 
This  work  mu'ft  be  continued  two  or  three  months,  then  ftrairi  off  and  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor, and  keep  it  up  for  ufc  in  wooden  veficls  ;  the  older  it  is  the  clearer  it  will  be, 
and  of  fo  much  more  value.  After  it  is  preffed  out,  you  may  pour  on  the  remaining 
mafs  more  water,  then  ftir  it  about  violently,  and  in  fome  days  after  you  may  prefs  out 
more  foye. 

-J-  The  camphire  from  Sumatra  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Japan  ;  we  are  not 
certain  whether  it  is  from  a  different  fyecies  of  tree,  hut  it  feems  well  worth  inquiring 

into, 
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F.ngliJ})  Names. 


Cycas  circinalis 

Amyris  Gilead- 
enfis 

Arundo  bambo 

Anacardus   Ori- 
entalis 


Thea 


Saga  palm  tree 

True  balm  of 
Gilead  tree* 

The  true  bam- 
boo cane 

Siam  varnifh 
tree,  called 
tonrack  by  the 
Japonefe 

Tea 
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Obfcrvations 

London.  It  will  grow  freely  where 
oranges  and  lemons  do. 

In  Java,  and  the  warmeft  parts  of 
the  Eaft-Indies. 

Lately  difcovered  in  Arabia  by  Dr. 
Forlkall,  and  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Linnaeus  in  a  late  diflertation. 

Of  great  ufe  in  China,  and  might  be 
alfo  in  the  American  States,  f 

The  fruit  of  this  is  the  Malacca  bean, 
or  marking  nut,  and  the  Oriental 
anacardium  of  the  (hops.  This 
is  the  common  varnifh  of  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  as  defcribed  by  Kaempffer. 

From  Japan  and  China.  See  Kaempff. 
Amaenitates,  p.  60. % 


into,  as  the  effects  of  proportionable  quantities  in  medicine  are  furprifingly  different, 
perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  tiie  great  difference  of  heat  in  the  climates. 

*  We  have  in  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  a  fpecies  of  tree  of  this  genus,  called  by  Linnaeu* 
amyris  balfamifera.  See  Species  Plantarum,  p.  496.  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Jamaica,  vol.  II.  p.  24,  calls  this  tree  lignum  rhodium,  from  the  odoriferous 
frnell  of  its  wood  when  burnt,  which  it  diffufes  a  great  way  ;  for  which  reafon  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  tree  that  afforded  the  agreeable  fcent  which  Columbus  perceived  on  the 
fouth  ihore  of  Cuba,  upon  the  difcovery  of  that  ifland,  as  is  mentioned  by  fcveral  hifto- 
rians.  Dr.  Pat.  Browne  in  hisHiftory  of  Jamaica,  p.  20S,  calls  this  tree  white  candle- 
wood,  orrofewood,  and  commends  it  much  ;  he  fays  it  is  very  reunous,  burns  freelv, 
and  affords  a  moft  agreeable  frnell ;  and  that  all  the  parts  of  this  tree  are  full  of  warm  and 
acromatic  particles. — Quere.  Whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  extract  the  balfam,  as 
it  agrees  fo  near  in  character  and  genus  with  that  moft  valuable  drug  the  balfam  of 
Mecca  ?  _ 

f  The  French  had  brought  this  moft  ufeful  plant  from  the  Eaft-Indies  to  their 
Weft-India  iflands ;  a  few  roots  have  been  got  from  thence  to  Grenada,  and  will  perhaps 
in  time  become  familiar  in  our  illands.  But  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  this  plant,  as  its  ufes  are  manifold  and  cxtenfive,  both  in  building,  and  all 
kinds  of  domcllic  inftrjments. 

%  It  is  afferted  by  fome  people,  that  the  green  tea  and  the  bohea  tea  are  two  different 
fpecies,  but  without  foundation  ;  they  arc  he  and  the  fame  fpecies.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  the  culture  and  manner  of  gathering  and  drying  the  leaves,  that  makes  the 
difference  ;  for  take  a  green  tea  tree  and  plant  it  in  the  bohea  country,  and  it  will  pro- 
duce bohea  tea,  and  fo  the  contrary.  This  is  a  fact  attcfted  by  gentlemen  now  in  Lon- 
don, that  have  redded  many  years  in  China,  and  who  have  had  great  experience  in  this 
article. — This  plant  has  been  -lately  obtained,  and  grows  well  in  Georgia,  &c.  as  it  is 
become  a  vuluabl  e  article  of  commerce,  it  ihouid  be  encouraged  to  the  utmoft. 

Gardenia 
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Latin  Names. 

Gardenia  Flo- 
rida 


Magnifera  In- 
dica 


Morus  papyri- 
fera 


Cinchona  offici- 
nalis 


Dorftenia  con- 

trayerva 
Smilax    farfapa- 

rilla 


Copaifera  offici- 
nalis 

Toluifera  balfa- 
mum 

Hymenea  cour- 
baril 


Engli/b  Names. 
Umky  of  the 
Chinefe 


Eaft-India  man- 
eo  tree 


Paper  mulberry 
tree 


Jefuits  bark  tree 


Contrayerva 

root 
Sarfaparilla  root 


Balfam    copaiva 

tree 
Balfam  tola  tree 

The  locu  ft,    or 
gum  copal  tree 
for    the    fineft 
tranfparent 
varnifh 


Obfert'atlons. 

Ufed  in  dying  fcarlet  in  China.  Thg 
pulp  that  furrounds  the  feeds, 
gives  in  warm  water  a  moll  ex- 
cellent yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
orange.  See  Philofophical  Tranf- 
acYions,  Vol.  lii.  p.  654,  where 
there  is  an  exadl:  figure  of  it. 

This  excellent  fruit  is  much  efteemed 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  it  is  faid 
there  is  a  tree  of  it  now  growing 
in  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  By  the 
defcription  which  Dr.  Solander 
gives  of  this  fruit,  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
in  Brazil,  it  is  not  fo  good  as  the 
Eaft-India  fort. 

Ufed  for  making  paper  in  China  and 
Japan.  See  Kaempff.  Amoenit. 
p.  467 .  This  has  been  fome  time 
in  the  Englifh  gardens. 

This  grows  at  Loxa,  in  the  province 
of  Peru  ;  and  could  it  be  obtained 
fo  as  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Ame= 
rican  States,  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage. 

This  grows  in  New-Spain,  Mexico, 
and  Peru. 

It  is  brought  Irom  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  and  the  gulph  of  Hon- 
duras, where  it  grows  in  plenty, 
and  might  eafily  be  propagated  is 
the  fouthern  States. 

In  Brazil,  and  Martinico. 

This  tree  grows  near  Carthagena,  in? 
South -America. 

This  tree  is  known  to  yield  the  true 
gum  copal,  and  that  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  gum  anime, 
may  be  owing  to  foil  and  heat  of 
climate;  it  grows  wild  in  the 
American  iflands,  the  Mufquito 
more,  and  in  Terra  Firma. 


Jalapiura: 


Latin  Names. 
Jalapium    offici- 
JUium 
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O&fervaticm. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 


JSixa  orellana 


EngViJl)  Names, 

True  jalap 


Arnotto,  for  dy 


Mimofa  Senegal  |  Gum  Senegal 
tree 
Gum  arabic 


Mimofa  Nilotica 
Ficus  fycomorus 

Ficus  Carica 

Vitis  apyrena 
Fraxinis  ornus 


Amygdalus 
communis 
Capparis  fpinofa  [Caper  tree 


True  fycamore 
of Zacheus 


Turkey  figs 


Currants,  orCo- 

rinthian  grapes 

Calabrian  manna 

am* 


Sweet  almonds 


a  kind  of  bindweed  or  convolvu- 
lus, that  grows  near  Mexico  ;  by 
others  it  is  thought  to  be  a  fpecies 
of  Marvel  of  Peru.  As  we  are 
uncertain  of  the  genus,  it  is  well 
worth  inquiring  into,  as  a  mod 
ufeful  drug,  in  order  to  propagate 
it  in  the  States,  particularly  the 
fouthern. 

This  grows  in  all  the  warm  climates 
of  America.  The  French  culti- 
vate it,  but  what  the  Spaniards 
fend  is  much  richer  i  colour,  and 
more  valuable. 

This  grows  in  Egypt,  and  in  Se- 
negal . 

In  Egypt,  from  whence  the  feeds 
may  be  procured. 

This  is  reckoned  the  moll  durable 
timber  known.  The  repolitories 
of  the  mummies  found  in  Egypt 
are  made  of  this  timber. 

Figs  grow  in  the  greateft  perfection 
in  Carolina,  and  would  become  a 
valuable  trade  if  they  had  the  me- 
thod of  curing  them  as  in  Turkey. 

The  cuttings  of  tins  vine  might  be 
procured  from  Zant. 

This  is  worth  trying  in  the  fouthern 
colonies,  where  the  heats  are 
violent  in  the  fummer.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Engiifh  nurferv  gardens. 

Thefe  would  grow  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  the  fouthern  Slates. 

This  fhrub  requires  a  rocky  foil  to 
grow  ihj  as  it  is  found  about 
Marfeilles  and  Toulon. 


*  There  js  no  dryg  fo  liable  to  adulteration  as  this  ;  and  therefore  as  it  is  a  medicine  fo 
frequently  in  ufe  among  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions,  efpccially  young  children,  great 
<are  ftiould  be  ta^cn  to  have  it  genuine. 

Vol.  III.  3  G  Punka 
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Latin.  Names. 

Punica  grana- 
tum* 


Lichen  roccella 


Gilius  ladanifera 
JJubon  galbanum 
Paftinaca  opopo- 

nax 
Amomum  car- 

damomum 
Curcuma  longa 
Aftragalus  tra- 

gacaritlia 

Cucumis  coly- 

cinthis 
Gentiana  lutea 


Similax  China 
Pimpinella  ani- 

fum 
Gambogia  gutta 
Quercus  cocti- 

fera 
Myrrhaoffic. 
Benzionum  offic. 
Arnmoniacum 

offic. 
BalfamumPeru- 

vianum 
OHbanumThus, 

mafcalum 
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EngliJJ}  Name:.      I 


Ohfervatiws, 


Balauftiansorthe  This  tree  would  thrive   extremely 


bloflbmsof  the 
double  flower- 
ing pomegra- 
nate 

Argal,  canary- 
weed,  or  or- 
clull 

Gum  labdanum 
Gum  galbanum 
Gum  opoponax 

Cardamums 

Tumerick 
Gum   traga- 

canth,  or  gum 

dragon 
Coloquintida,  or 

bitter  apple 
Gentian 


China  root 
Anife  feeds 

Gamboge 
Alkermes  oak 

Gum  myrjrh 
Gum  Benjamin 
Gum  ammonia 

acum 
Natural  balfam, 

of  Perji 
Frankincenfe 


well  in  the  fouthern  States,  and 
yield  a  profitable  article  in  their 
bloffbms.  Plants  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  bought  from  'moft  Engliih 
nurferymen. 

It  is  poflible  this  valuable  plant  may- 
be found  in  the  American  iflands, 
as  well  as  in  the-  Canaries  and 
Cape  Verd  iflands. 

In  Spain  and  the  Archipelago. 

In  Ethiopia, 

In  Sicily. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies, 

In  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  the  fouth  of  France  and  in  Sicily, 


In  Africa. 

In  the  Alps,  Appennines,  and  Py* 
renees.  To  be  had  of  the  nurfe-» 
rymen  in  England. 

In  China  and  in  New-Spain. 

In  Egypt. 

In  the  Eaft-Indies. 

About  Marfeillesand  Toulon, 

In  Abyffinia. 

In  Sumatra  and  Java. 

In  Africa. 

In  Peru. 

In  the  Upper  Egypt  and  interior 
parts  of  Africa. 


*  The  finale  flowering,  or  fruit-bearing  pomegranate,  will  afford  the  moft  grateful 
addition  to  the  fruits  of  the  States,  and  a  valuable  medicine.  The  ripe  fruit  full  of  feeds 
is  to  be  met  with  at  the  Engliih  fruit  fhops  in  the  winter  feafon :  from  the  feeds  of  fuch. 
fruit  this  :rec  may  be  eaiily  ffwarated, 

Nil* 
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Obftrvallons. 
In  Amboyna. 

In  the  Molucca  iflands. 
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Latin  Nuntes. 

Englijb  Names. 

fclux  mofchata 

Nutmegs  with 

offic. 

mace 

Caryophylus 

Cloves 

aromaticus 

Piper  nigrum 

Pepper 

Garciniamonga 

MangofaeflS 

ftona 

Lechec 

Lechee  of  China 

Ipecacuanha 

Ipecacuanha  of 

the     (hops,     or 

Brazilian  root 

Verula  affa   foe- 

Alfa  fcctida,   or 

tid  a 

devil's    dung, 

called  hing  in 

the  Malay  lan- 

guage 

Sumatra. 

A  moft  delicious    fruit,    grows    in 

Java,  and  in  fevcral  parts  of  the 

Eaft-Indies. 
This  fruit  is    highly  commended  by 

all    perfons    who    have    be«n    in 

China. 
A  very  ufefuJ  medicine,  and  worthy 

of  attention   to  propagate  ;  it  will 

grow  in  any  warm  climate. 
The  gum  of  this  plant  is  much  ufed 

in   medicine.     Ka^mpft".  535   and 

536. 


To  this  catalogue  may  be  added  liquorice,  faffron,  and  aloes  foco- 
trina,  as  well  as  many  others  of  equal  importance. 

We  fliall  here  fubjoin  fome  directions  for  carrying  over  feed?  and 
plants  from  diflant  countries  in  a  (late  of  vegetation.  Many  valuable 
trees  and  plants  grow  in  diftant  countries,  as  in  Europe,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  about  the  latitude  of 
forty  degrees,  which  would  thrive  wall  in  North-America,  more  ef-* 
pecially  in  the  middle  and  font  hem  States,  which  lie  about  the  fame 
latitude.  But  as  the  diftance  is  great,  the  manner  of  preferving 
the  feeds  properly,  fo  as  to  keep  them  in  a  (late  of  vegetation,  is  an 
affair  of  confiderable  confequence  and  fome  difficulty  ;  the  fol- 
lowing hints  are  therefore  offered  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  firft  place  it  ought  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  the 
feeds  fhould  be  perfectly  ripe  when  they  are  gathered  ;  and  they 
fhould  be  gathered,  if  poffible,  in  dry  weather ;  afterwards  they 
fhould  be  fpread  thin  on  paper  or  matt:.,  in  a  dry  airy  room,  but 
not  in  funfhine.  The  time  neceffary  for  this  operation  Will  vary 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  feafon  of  the  ycr.r,  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month,  or  perhaps  two  may  be  neceffary  ;  the  hotter 
the  feafon,  the    1      time  will  furnce.     This  is  to  carry  off  their  i'c- 

3G  2  perfluous 
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perfluDus  moifture,  which,  if  confined,  would  immediately  turn  td 
mouldinefs,  and  end  in  rottennefs. 

As  there  ate  two  methods  that  have  fucceeded,  and  put  the  Ame- 
ricans in  pofTeffion  of  feveral  young  plants  of  the  true  tea-tree  of 
China,  we  fhall  mention  them  both,  in  order  to  affift  the  collector  in 
conveying  the  feeds  of  many  valuable  plants. 

The  firit  is  by  covering  them  with  bees-wax  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained in  Phil.  Tranfact.  vol.  lviii.  p.  75. 

It  principally  confifts  in  chufing  only  inch  feeds  as  are  perfectly 
found  and  ripe.  To  prove  this,  fome  of  them  muff  be  cut  open  to  , 
judge  what  fituation  the  reft  may  be  in,  taking  care  to  lay  afide  any 
that  are  outwardly  defective,  or  marked  with  the  wounds  of  in- 
fects. When  a  proper  choice  of  them  is  made,  they  mould  be  wiped 
extremely  clean,  to  prevent  any  dirt  or  moifture  being  inclofed ; 
each  feed  then  fhould  be  rolled  up  carefully  in  a  coat  of  foft  bees- 
wax half  an  inch  thick  ;  the  deep  yellow  Englifli  bees-wax.  is  the 
beft.  When  the  number  intended  to  be  inclofed  are  covered, 
pour  fome  bees-wax  melted  into  a  chip-box  of  feven  inches  long, 
four  broad,  and  three  deep,  till  it  is  above  half  full ;  and  juft  before 
it  begins  to  harden,  while  it  is  yet  fluid,  put  in  the  feeds  rolled  up 
in  rows  till  the  box  is  near  full  ;  then  pour  over  them  fome  more 
wax  while  it  is  juft  fluid,  taking  care  when  it  is  cold  to.  flop  all  the 
cracks  or  chinks  that  may  have  proceeded  from  the  fhrinking  of  the 
wax,  with  fome  very  foft  wax  ;  then  put  on  the  cover  of  the  box, 
and  keep  it  in  as  cool  and  airy  a  place  as  poffible. 

The  method  of  inclofing  tea  feeds  lingly  in  wax,  and  bringing 
them  over  in  that  ftate,  has  been  practifed  for  fome  time  ;  but  few 
have  fucceeded,  owing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  coat  of  Wax,  or  putting 
paper  firft  round  them,  or  inclofing  them  too  moift. 

To  this  we  add  a  method  that  promifes  fuccefs  for  carrying  plants 
from  different  parts.  As  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  climates, 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  plants  from  warm  climates  fhould 
be  put  on  board  fo  as  to  arrive  in  warm  weather,  otherwife  they  will 
be  deftroyed  by  the  cold;  and  the ■ever-greens,  which  are  the  moft 
curious,  muft  be  fent  in  the  winter  months,  while  their  juices  are 
inactive,  fo  as  to  arrive  before  the  heats  come  on.  If  the  plants  fent 
were  planted  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  kept  a  year,  they  might  be  car- 
ried over  with  very  little  hazard ;  or  even  if  they  were  firft  tranf- 
pl.inted  from  the  woods  into  a  garden,  till  they  had  formed  roots, 
they  might  be  feat  with  much  more  fafety. 

The 
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The  fize  of  the  boxes  that  will  be  mod  convenient  for  flowing 
them  on  board  merchant  fhips,  where  there  is  very  little  room  to 
fpare,  fhould  be  three  feet  long,  fifteen  inches  broad,  and  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  deep,  according  to  the  lize  of  the  young 
trees ;  but  the  fmalleft  will  be  molt  likely  to  fuceeed,  provided  they 
are  well  rooted.  There  mult  be  a  narrow  ledge  nailed  all  round 
the  infiile  of  the  box,  within  fix  inches  of  the  bottom,  to  fallen 
laths  or  packthread  to  form  a  kind  of  lattice-work,  by  \\  Inch  the 
plants  may  be  the  better  fecured  in  their  places.  If  the  plants  are 
packed  up  jufl  before  the  (hip  fails,  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better. 

When  they  are  dug  up,  care  mult  be  taken  to  preferve  as  much 
earth  as  can  be  about  their  roots  ;  and  if  it  fhould  fall  off,  it  mult 
be  fupplied  with  more  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  ball  about  the  roots  of 
each  plant,  which  nnift  be  lurrounded  with  wet  mofs,  and  carefully 
tied  about  with  packthread,  to  keep  the  earth  about  the  roots  moid; 
perhaps  it  may  be  neceflary  to  inclofe  the  mofs  with  fome  paper  or 
broad  leaves,  that  the  packthread  may  bind  the  mofs  the  cloi'er. 
Loamy  earth  will  continue  moifl  the  longeft.  There  muft  be  three 
inches  deep  of  wet  mofs  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  the 
young  trees  placed  in  rows  upright  clofe  to  each  other,  fluffing  wet 
mofs  in  the  vacancies  between  them  and  on  the  furface  ;  over  this 
leaves  fhould  be  put  to  keep  in  the  moiflure,  xnc\  over  them  the  laths 
are  to  be  faflened  crofs  and  crofs  to  the  ledges  or  packthreads  to  be 
laced  to  and  fro,  to  keep  the  whole  fteady  and  tight.  The  lid  of  the 
box  fhould  be  either  nailed  down  clofe,  or  may  have  hinges  and  a 
padlock  to  fecure  it  from  being  opened,  as  may  be  found  nceclTary, 
with  proper  directions  marked  on  it  to  keep  the  lid  uppermoft.  There 
muft  be  two  handles  fixed,  one  at  each  end,  by  which  means  there 
will  be  lefs  danger  of  diftiirbing  the  plants.  Near  the  upper  part 
of  the  ends  of  the  box  there  muft  be  feveral  holes  bored  to  give  air ; 
or,  in  making  the  box,  there  may  be  a  narrow  vacancy  left  between 
the  boards  of  one-third  of  an  inch  wide,  near  the  top,  to  let  out  the 
foul  air;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  neceflary  to  nail  along  the  upper 
edge  of  thefe  openings  lift,  or  flips  of  fail-cloth,  to  hang  over  them, 
to  fecure  the  plants  from  any  fpray  of  the  ita  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  will  not  prevent  the  air  from  palling  through.  Boxes  with  plants 
packed  in  this  manner  muft  be  placed  where  the  air  h  free,  that  is, 
out  of  the  way  of  the  foul  2ir  of  the  fhip's  hold. 

The  following  method  of  preferving  feeds  from  turning  rancid 
from  their  long  confinement,  and  the  heat  of  the  climates  which 

they 
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they  may  pafs  through,  was  communicated  fome  years  ago  by  th£ 
trelebrated  profeifor  Linnaeus,  of  Upfal,  in  Sweden.  He  advifest 
that  each  fort  of  feed  fhould  be  put  up  in  feparate  papers,  with  fine 
fand  among  them,  to  abforb  any  moifture  ;  dried,  ]oamy  or  foapy 
earth  may  be  tried.  Thefe  papers,  he  fays,  fhould  be  packed  clofe 
in  cylindrical  glafe,  or  earthen  vefiels,  and  the  mouths  covered  over 
with  a  bladder,  or  leather  tied  faft  round  the  rims.  He  then  directs 
that  thefe  vefiels,  with  the  feeds  in  them,  fhould  be  put  into  other 
vefiels,  which  fhould  be  fo  large,  that  the  inner  veflel  may  be  co- 
vered on  all  fides,  for  the  fpace  of  two  inches,  with  the  following 
mixture  of  falts.  Half  common  culinary  fait ;  the  other  half  to 
confift  of  two  parts  of  faltpetre,  and  one  part  of  fal-ammoniac, 
both  reduced  to. a  powder,  and  all  thoroughly  mixed  together,  to  be 
placed  about  the  inner  veflel,  rather  moifl  than  dry.  This  he  calls  a 
refrigeratory,  and  fays,  it  will  keep  the  feeds  cool,  and  hinder  pu- 
trefaction. Perhaps  if  fmall  tight  boxes,  or  cafks  or  bottles  of  feeds 
were  inclofed  in  cafks  full  of  falts,  it  might  be  of  the  fame  ufe,  pro- 
vided the  falts  do  not  get  at  the  feeds  ;  and  as  fal-ammoniac  may 
acft  be  eafily  met  with,  half  common  fait,  and  the  other  half  falt- 
$>effre,  or  common  fait  alone,  might  anfwer  the  fame  end.  But  it 
would  be  very  necefiary  to  try  both  methods,  to  know  whether  the 
latter  would  arifwer  the  purpofe  of  the  former,  as  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  much  lefs  trouble,  aad  might  prove  a  ufeful  method  to 
feedfmen,  in  fending  feeds  to  warm  climates. 

The  fmallefl  feeds  being  very  liable  to  lofe  their  vegetative  jpower 
by  long  voyages  through  warm  climates,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
try  the  following  experiment  upon  fuch  kinds  as  are  known  for  cer- 
tain to  be  found.  Dip  fome  fquare  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  in  melted 
wax,  and  while  it  is  foft  and  almoft  cold,  ftrevv  the  furface  of  each, 
piece  over  with  each  fort  *of  fmall  feed,  then  roll  them  fcp  tight, 
and  inclofe  each  roll  in  fome  foft  bees-wax,  wrapping  up  each  of 
them  in  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  name  of  the  feed  on  it ;  thefe 
may  be  either  furrounded  as  before  with  falts,  or  packed  without  the 
falts  in  a  box,  as  is  moil  convenient. 

The  feeds  of  many  of  the  fmall  fucculent  fruits  may  be  carried 
from  very  diftant  parts,  by  prefling  them  together,  fqueezing  out 
their  watery  juices,  and  drying  them  in  fmall  cakes  gradually,  that 
they  may  become  hard  ;  they  may  be  theft  wrapt  up  in  white  writing 
paper,  not  fpongy,  as  this  is  apt  to  attract  and  retain  moifture  ;  but 

'we 
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we  believe  it  will  be  fonnd^  that  a  covering  of  wax  will  be  better 
than  one  of  paper. 

The  Alpine  ftrawberry  was  firft  fent  to  England  in  a  letter  from 
Turin  to  Henry  Baker,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  by  prelling  the  pulp  with  the 
feeds  thin  upon  paper,  and  letting  it  dry  before  they  were  inclofed, 
The  paper  mulberry  from  China  was  brought  to  England  about  the 
year  1754  much  in  the  fame  manner. 

Thefe  hints  may  prompt  to  try  the  larger  fucculent  fruits ;  for 
inftance,  the  mangoes,  lechees,  and  others  of  this  kind.  If  their 
fleflry  part,  when  they  are  very  ripe,  was  brought  to  the  confiftence 
of  raifins  or  dried  figs,  it  would  keep  their  kernels  plump,  and  in 
this  ftate  they  might  be  better  prefcrved  in  wax  than  by  any  other 
method  yet  known.  The  fame  method  may  be  tried  for  flower  feeds 
and  other  ornamental  plaqts  for  gardens,  which  have  been  but  little 
attended  to  in  the  United  States,  and  which  therefore  an  European 
mould  furniili  himfelf  writh  if  he  means  to  refide  in  the  country 
part  of  the  Union  ;  the  fame  attention  may  be  neceflary  to  (tones 
#nd  kernels  of  choice  European  fruits, 

METHOD    OP    CLEARING    AND    CULTIVATING    NEW    LANDS. 

Several  methods  of  railing  a  crop  on  new  land  have  been  praclifed 
In  the  New-England  States ;  the  eafiei^and  cheaper!  was  originally 
learned  of  the  Indians,  who  never  looked  very  far  forward  in  their 
improvements  :  the  method  is  that  of  girdling  the  trees,  which  is 
done  by  making  a  circular  incifion  through  the  bark,  and  leaving 
them  to  die  {landing :  this  operation  is  performed  in  the  fummer, 
and  the  ground  is  fown  in  Auguft,  in  general  with  winter  rye,  inter- 
mixed with  grafs.  The  next  year  the  trees  do  not  put  forth  leaves, 
and  the  land  having  yielded  a  crop  becomes  fit  for  pad u re.  This 
method  helps  poor  fettlers  a  little  the  firft  year ;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is,  that  if  the  trees  are  left  Handing,  they  are  continually 
breaking  and  falling  with  the  wind,  which  endangers  the  lives  of" 
cattle;  and  the  ground  being  conftantly  encumbered  by  the  falling 
trees,  is  lefs  fit  for  mowing  ;  fo  that  if  the  labour  be  not  effe&ually 
done  at.  once,  it  muft  be  done  in  a  fucceffion  of  time. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  the  earth,  being  not  at  once,  but  by 
degrees  expofed  to  the  fun,  preferves  its  moiflure,  and  does  not  be-; 
come  fo  hard ;  but  the  experience  of  the  beft  hufbandmen  has  ex- 
ploded this  opinion.  The  more  able  fort  of  hufbandmen  in  the 
J^ew-England  States,  therefore,  chufe  the  method  of  clearing  the 
$  land 
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land  at  firft,  by  cutting  down  all  the  trees  without  exception.  The 
moll  eligible  time  for  this  operation  is  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
fap  is  flowing  and  the  leaves  are  formed  on  the  trees :  thefe  leaves 
will  not  drop  from  the  fallen  trees,  but  remain  till  the  next  year, 
when,  being  dry,  they  help  to  fpread  the  fire,  which  is  then  fet  to 
the  trees.  This  is  done  in  the  firft  dry  weather  of  the  fucceeding 
fpring,  and  generally  in  May;  but  if  the  ground  be  too  dry,  the 
fire  will  burn  deep  and  greatly  injure  the  foil.  There  is  therefore 
need  of  judgment  to  determine  ^vhen  the  wood  js  dry  enough  to 
burn,  and  the  foil  wet  enough  to  refill  the  action  of  the  fire  :  much  de- 
pends on  getting  what  is  called  a  good  burn,  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  planting.  To  infure  this,  the  fallen  trees  are  cut  and  piled,  and 
the  larger  the  pile  the  better  chance  there  is  for  its  being  well 
burned.  But  if  the  land  be  intended  for  pa  flu  re  only,  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  and  after  the  fire  has  deflroyed  the  limbs  grafs  is  fown, 
and  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  left  to  rot,  which,  in  time,  turn  te» 
good  manure,  and  the  paflure  is  durable. 

Some  hufbandmen  prefer  felling  trees  in  the  winter,  or  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  before  the  fnow  is  gone.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is,  that  there  are  fewer  fhoots  from  the. flumps  of  the  felled 
trees  than  if  they  are  cut  in  the  fummer  ;  thefe  flioots  encumber  the 
ground,  and  mull  be  cut  out  of  the  way  or  deflroyed  by  fire.  The 
difad  vantage  of  cutting  trees  in  the  winter  is,  that  they  will  not  dry 
fo  foon,  nor  burn  fo  well,  as  thole  cut  in.  the  rummer  with  the  leaves 
on  :  be  fides,  the  month  of  June  is  a  time  when  not  only  the  trees 
are  eafieft  to  be  cut,  but  the  feed  is  in  the  ground,  and  people  can 
better  attend  to  this  labour,  than  when  they  are  preparing  for  their 
fpring  work,  or  have  not  finifhed  their  winter  employments  ;  the 
days  too  are  then  at  their  greateit  length,  and  more  labour  can  be 
done  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  :  this  labour,  however,  is  often  paid 
for  by  the  acre  rather  than  by  the  day  ;  and  the  price  of  felling  an 
acre  is  from  one  to  two  dollars,  according  to  the  number  and  fize  of 
the  trees.* 

The  burning  of  trees  generally  deflroys  the  limbs  and  fmallev 
trunks  ;  the  larger  logs  are  left  fcorched  on  the  ground,  and  fome- 
tlmes  ferve  to  fence  the  field.  After  the  fire  has  had  its  effect,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  rain,  then  is  the  time  for  planting.  No  plough  is 
uled,  nor  is  it  poifible  for  one  to  pafs  among  the  roots  and  flumps, 
but  holes  are  made  with  a  hoe  in  the  loofe  foil  and  afhes,  in  which, 
t.he  feed  being  dropped  and  covered,  is  left  to  the  prolific  hand  of 

nature^ 

*  J5elkn3p's  Hiftory  of  New-H:\mpfhirp. 
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mature,  no  other  culture  being  neceffary  or  practicable,  but  the  cut- 
ting of  the  fireweed,  which  fpontaneoufly  grows  on  all  burnt  land. 
This-  fireweed  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  fucculent  ftalk  and  long 
jagged  leaf;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  afhes  :  it  bears  a  white  flower,  and  has  a  winged 
feed,  which  is  carried  every  where  by  the  wind,  but  never  vegetates, 
except  on  the  allies  of  burnt  wood  ;  it  exhaufts  the  ground,  and  in- 
jures the  firft  crop,  if  it  be  not  fubdued,  but  after  the  fecond  year 
difappears.  About  the  fecond  or  third  year  another  weed,  called 
pigeonbeny,  fucceeds  the  fireweed,  and  remains  till  the  grafs  over- 
comes it :  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  fp  reads  much  at  the 
top,  and  bears  bunches  of  black  berries,  on  which  pigeons  feed. 

When  the  trees  are  burnt  later  in  the  fummer,  wheat  or  rye  is 
fovvn,  mixed  with  the  feeds  of  grafs,  on  the  new  land  ;  the  feed  is 
Scattered  on  the  furface,  and  raked  in  with  a  wooden  or  iron  tooth- 
lake,  or  a  hoe.  The  hufbandman  knows  on  what  kind  of  land  to 
expect  a  crop  from  this  mode  of  culture,  and  is  feldom  difappointed. 
Sometimes  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  raifed  the  firft  year,  and  another 
of  rye  or  wheat  the  fecond  year,  and  the  land  is  fovvn  with  grafs, 
which  will  turn  it  into  pa  flu  re  or,  be  fit  for  mowing,  the  third  year 
The  firft  crop  in  fome  land,  and  the  two  firft  crops  in  any  good  land 
will  repay  the  expenfeof  all  the  labour.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  people,  who  are  ufed  to  this  kind  of  hufbandry,  to  bringatrac~t 
of  wildernefs  into  grafs  for  the  two  firft  crops,  the  owner  being  at  no 
expenfe  but  that  of  felling  the  trees  and  puichafing  the  grafs  {ccd. 
Many  hulbandmen  in  the  old  towns  buy  lots  of  new  land,  and  get 
them  cleared  and  brought  into  grafs  in  this  way,  and  pafture  great 
numbers  of  cattle;  the  feed  is  excellent,  and  the  cattle  are  foon 
fatted  for  the  market. 

Hulbandmen  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  advantages  of 
tilling  their  new  land  the  fecond  year  :  fome  fuppofe,  that  mixing 
and  ftirring  the  earth  does  it  more  good  than  the  crop  injures  it : 
others  fay,  that  one  crop  is  fufficient  before  the  land  is  laid  down  to 
grafs;  and  that  if  it  be  fown  with  grain  and  grafs,  as  foon  as  it  is 
cleared,  the  large  crops  of  grafs  which  follow  will  more  than  com- 
penfate  for  one  crop  of  grain.  When  the  feeding  with  grafs  is  neg- 
lected, the  ground  becomes  mofly  and  hard,  and  muft  be  ploughed 
before  it  will  receive  feed.  Land  thus  fown  will  not  produce  grafs 
fo  plentifully  as  that  which  is  feeded  immediately  after  the  fire  haa 
run  over  it ;  befides,  this  negledled  land  is  generally  overfpread  with 
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cherry  tr.e?,  rafpberry  bufhes,  and  other  wild  growth,  to  fubdtft 
which  much  additional  labour  is  required,  in  good  land,  the  firft 
crops  of  hay  are,  on  an  average*  a  ton  to  an  acre.  That  land  which 
js  intended  for  mowing,  and  which  takes  the  common  grafs  well  at 
firft,  is  feldom  or  never  ploughed  afterward  ;  but  where  clover  is 
fown,  it  mutt  be  ploughed  and  feeded  every  fourth  or  fifth  year : 
good  land,  thus  managed,  will  average  two  tons  of  clover  to  the 
acre. 

Such  is  the  procefs  of  clearing  and  cultivating  lands  in  the  New- 
England   States,  for  a  further  view  of  the  productions  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  hiftory  of  thofe  States.*     A  few  additional 
remarks,  however,  may  be  neceffary  on  the  fubject  of  tree  fruit. 
Thefe  States  are  certainly  too  far  north  to  have  it  in  perfection,  r.  e. 
of  the  firft  quality,  without  particular  attention.     New-York,  New- 
Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  have  it  in  perfection.     Depart  from  that 
tract,  either  fouthward  or  northward,  and  it  degenerates.     We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  good  fruit  might  be  produced  even  in  New- 
Hampfhire,  with  fuitable  attention  :  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  fome- 
times  they  have  it.     In  theorizing  on  the  fubject,  three  things  ap- 
pear to  us  particularly  neceffary,  all  which  are  totally  neglected  by 
the  generality  of  American  hufbandmen.     Thzfoji,  after  procuring 
thrifty  young  trees  of  the  beft  kinds,  and  grafting  fuch  as  require 
it,  is  to  chufe  a  fituation  for  them,  where  they  may  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  warm  rich  foil,  and  be  well  fheltered  from  the  chilling 
blafts  of  the  ocean.     The  fecond  is  to  keep  the  trees  free  from  fuper- 
fluous  branches,  by  a  frequent  ufe  of  the  pruning  hook,  and  the 
earth  always  loofe  about  their  roots.     The  third  is  to  defend  the 
trees  from   infects,  particularly  thofe  which  by  feeding  on  the  fruit 
render  it  fmall  and  knotty,  as  we  frequently  find  apples  and  pear9; 
or  by  depofiting  their  eggs  in  the  embryo,  occafion  its  falling  off 
before  it  comes  to  maturity,  as  is  obfervable  in  the  various  kinds  of 
plums.     But    moff,  of  the   farmers   go  on- in  the  path  traced  out 
by  their  anceftors,  and  are  generally  averfe  to  making  experiments, 
the  refult  of  which  is  uncertain,  or  to  adopting  new  modes  of  huf- 
bandry,  the  advantages  of  which  are  in  the  fmalleft  degree  proble- 
matical.    There  are  few  cultivators  among  them  who  theorize,  and 
flill  fewer  who  read  and  think." 

*  Vol.  II. 
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In  the  middle  ftates  when  a  fettler  fixes  on  a  fpot  of  land,  which  he 
ufually  buys,  paying  for  it  in  gales,  his  firft  care  is  to  cut  down  a  few 
trees  to  build  his  log-houfe.  A  man  can  cut  down  and  lop  from  twenty 
to  thirty  in  a  day  of  the  fize  proper  for  the  purpofe.  Thefe 
form  the  walls  of  the  building.  In  general,  the  log  cabins  of  this 
kind  are  fuch  as  half  a  dozen  men  will  eafily  finifli  in  three  or  four 
days.  Ten  guineas  worth  of  labour  thus  employed  will  lodge  a  family 
quite  as  comfortable  as  in  the  better  kind  of  cottages  in  England. 

He  then  proceeds  to  grub  the  land,  /'.  e.  to  rake  up  the  fmall  trees, 
fhoots,  and  underwood,  by  the  roots  :  thefe  are  burnt  upon  the 
ground.  In  a  general  way  this  may  be  contracted  for  at  about  twenty 
millings  an  acre.  It  is  generally  reckoned  to  coft  ufually  five  days 
work  of  a  man  to  whom,  as  it  is  very  hard  work,  the  pay  is  three 
millings  a  day,  finding  him  in  victuals,  and  allowing  him  a  dram  o£ 
vvhilkey  morning  and  evening.  The  price  of  this  kind  of  work  wil 
eafily  be  conceived  to  vary  according  to  circum fiances.  Where  land 
is  heavily  timbered  with  trees  of  two  or  three  feet  diameter,  as  it  is 
about  the  heads  of  the  creeks,  and  on  the  iilands  of  the  Sufquehannah, 
the  underwood  is  in  fmall  proportion,  but  the  expenfe  of  clearing 
much  greater. 

The  land  being  grubbed,  the  trees  immediately  about  the  lioufe  are 
cut  down,  and  for  the  prefent  another  portion  is  girdled  only.  This 
procefs,  deftroying  the  vegetation  of  the  branches,  lets  in  the  light  and 
air  fufficiently  to  enfure  a  crop  the  next  feafon.  The  trees  cut  down 
are  fplit  into  a  kind  of  rail  for  fences,  which  are  made  by  laying  thefe 
pieces  angular-wife  one  on  the  top  of  another,  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
fpven  in  number,  much  in  the  fame  way  as  the  logs  of  a  houfe  are 
laid  on  each  other,  but  flanting  in  alternate  directions.  A  poll:  and 
rail  fence  is  not  thought  of  till  ibme  years  afterwards.  In  new  land, 
after  grubbing  and  girdling,  i.  e.  taking  up  the  underwood,  and  cut- 
ting through  the  bark  of  the  larger  trees  in  a  circle  all  round  the  trunk  ; 
which  prevents  the  leaves  from  growing  next  feafon,  he  plows  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  deep,  then  acrofs ;  then  fows  the  feed  and  har- 
rows it.  Upon  the  average  of  his  land,  his  crop  of  wheat  is  not  above 
twelve  bufhels  per  acre  ;  of  oats  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  * 

The 

*  In  England  we  apprehen !,   the  average  wheat  cvop  per  fiatute  acre  is  at  leaft  twenty 

bufhels.     The  average  of  the  Iflc  of  Wight  in  1793,  was  at  kaft  thirty-five  bufhels. 

Tl.t   average  of  the  whole  State  of  Pcnnfyhania  cannot  be  reckoned  at  above  ten  or 

wejve,     Maryland  the  fame.     This  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  manures,  to  the  repcatel 
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The  trees  cut  down  are  never  rooted  up.  The  value  of  the  land 
gained  will  not  pay  the  expenfe  of  doing  this.  They  are  cut  off  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  ground.  The  fide  roots  are  ob- 
jections to  the  plough  for  about  two  years,  when  they  are  com- 
pletely rotted.  The  flumps  in  New-York  and  Pennfylvania  States 
do  not  rot  away  completely  under  ten  years  ;  in  "Virginia  and  Mary- 
land this  happens  in  about  feven.  It  appears,  that  by  cutting  off  the 
tree  a  few  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  covering  the 
flump  with  mould,  the  expenfe  would  not  be  much  increafed,  the 
deformity,  which  is  indeed  a  great  one  in  an  American  landfcape, 
would  be  prevented,  and  the  procefs  of  putrefaction  accelerated.  We 
never  heard  of  but  one  perfon,  Lord  Stirling  in  New-Jerfey,  who 
had  his  trees  rooted  up  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  wbs  done  at 
an  expenfe  much  beyond  the  convenience  gained. 

The  expenfe  of  clearing  heavily  timbered  land  is  confiderable, 
fometimes  to  the  amount  of  five  and  fix  pounds  per  acre,  but  the  great 
fertility  of  this  kind  of  land  affords  ample  recompence.  In  general 
the  whole  expenfe  is  not  forty  (hillings  an  acre.  One-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  expenfe  of  clearing  land  in  New-York  State  is  repaid  by 
the  pot-afh  obtained  in  burning  the  wood.  In  Pennfylvania,  and  the 
fouthern  States,  the  back  fettlers  are  not  fo  much  in  the  practice  of 
this  ufeful  method.  The  land  furveyors  have  four  pounds  per  thou- 
fand  acres,  for  furveyinga  tract  of  land,  and  making  return  of  it;  but 
as  the  owner  finds  labourers  and  provifions,  thefe,  with  other  inci- 
dental expenfe/,  will  make  the  cofr.  of  furveying  altogether  about 
twenty  fhillings  per  hundred  acres. 

Planters  of  any  confequence  frequently  have  a  fmall  diftillery  as  a 
pa;t  of  their  efiablifhment.  A  Mr.  White  on  the  banks  of  the  Sufque- 
hannah  near  Sunbury  has  one  which  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  this 
kind  :  he  has  two  ftills,  the  one  holding  fixty,  the  other  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  gallons.  To  a  bufhel  and  a  half  ofrye  coarfely  ground,  he 
adds  a  gallon  of  malt  and  a  handful  of  hops  ',  he  then  pours  on  fifteen 
gallons  of  hot  water,  and  lets  itremain  four  hours,  then  adds  fixteen 
gallons  and  a  half  more  of  hot  water,  making  together  a  barrel  of 

working  of  the  fame  ground  with  crops  of  grain  till  it  will  bear  no  more,  and  to  the  very 
flight  labour  they  beftow  upon  their  tillage.  It  muft  be  confidered  alfo,  that  much  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  the  flumps  of  trees  not  rotted,  and  never  grubbed  up. 

But  though  in  America  lefs  grain  is  produced  per  acre  than  in  England,  they  gy 
TTKjre  per  man.  There,  land  is  plentiful  and  labour  fcaice.  In  England  it  is  the  icvcrfe. 
Rehce  the  accuracy  of  Britilh,  and  caiclcfsnefs  of  American  cultivation. 

thirty- 
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thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half;  this  is  fermented  with  about  two  quarts 
of  yeaft.  In  fummer  the  fermentation  lafts  four  days,  in  winter  fix; 
of  this  wafh  he  puts  to  the  amount  of  a  hogfhead  in  the  larger  flill, 
and  draws  off  about  fifteen  gallons  of  weak  fpirit,  which  is  afterward 
rectified  in  the  fmaller  ftill,  feldom  more  than  once.  One  bufhel  of 
rye  will  produce  about  eleven  quarts  of  faleable  whifkey,  which  fetches 
per  gallon  four  fhillings  and  fix-pence  by  the  barrel.  Wh'ijkey  in  Eng- 
land is  ufually  a  fpirit  drawn  from  oats.  The  rye  produces  the  bafis 
of  gin. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  barley  could  be  well  grown,  and  well 
malted  and  brewed,  in  almoft  any  part  of  America  ;  and  beer 
might  be  more  generally  introduced.  The  American  fmall  beer,  as 
well  as  the  porter,  is  at  prefent  very  good  ;  and  as  there  is  no  excite 
upon  malt,  nor  upon  malt- liquor  ;  as  grain  is  cheap,  and  the  mate- 
rials of  a  brewery  to  be  had  for  little  or  nothing,  it  is  rather  furpri ling 
that  breweries  are  not  more  generally  eftablifhcd. 

The  beft  view  of  the  hulhandry  of  the  middle  States,  and  the  clear- 
eft  ideas  on  the  fubject,  may  be  obtained  from  obfervations  on  a  farm 
of  a  medium  extent — fuch  a  one  occurs  at  Paxtang,  in  the  State  of 
Pennfylvania  in  the  porTeffion  of  a  Mr.  M'Allifter,  a  fpirited  and  intel- 
ligent farmer ;  and  as  his  place  will  afford  a  favourable  fpecimen  of  an 
American  plantation,  we  fhall  detail  his  eftablifhment. 

His  farm  is  about  three  hundred  acres,  near  the  river  ;  a  fandy 
foil,  earlier  in  vegetation  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  than  the  higher 
lands  at  adiftance.  About  one  third  of  this  quantity  is  in  cultivation, 
the  reft  in  wood. 

The  rotation  of  his  crops  are  grain  ;  then  clover  mown  twice  the  firft 
year,  and  once  the  fecond  year.  In  autumn,  it  is  turned  in,  and 
grain  again,  offomekind,  fown  upon  the  fame  land. 

He  manures  for  his  crops  either  with  dung,  with  allies,  or  with 
plaifter  of  Paris.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  has  any  fyftem  of  propor- 
tion between  cattle  and  land,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  regular 
fupply  of  manure.  The  plaifter  of  Paris  he  procures  in  the  ftone 
from  Philadelphia,  formerly  at  feven,  now  at  twelve  dollars  per  ton  : 
he  grinds  it  at  home ;  one  ton  yields  twenty-four  bufhels.  The  French 
plaifter  of  Paris  is  much  the  beft ;  the  Nova  Scotia  plaifter  is  not  fo 
good.  It  will  not  anfwer  at  all  as  a  manure  upon  wet  lands,  but  an- 
fwers  well  onliot  fandy  foils,  which  it  preferves  moifter  than  they 
would  otherwife  be  during  the  heats  of  fummer.  lie  fows  the  plaifter 
in  powder  with  clover,  five  or  fix  bufhels  to  the  acre. 

His 
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His  average  produce  is  of  wheat  and  rye  about  twenty-three  bufhel* 
to  the  acre,  corn,  (maize)  and  oats  about  thirty  bufhels.  Weight  of 
at  bufhel  of  wheat  from  fixty  pounds,  which  is  the  market  weight,  to 
frxty-five  pounds ;  of  rye  about  fifty-eight  pounds ;  oats  about  thirty-five 
pounds ;  corn,  the  white  flint  kind  fown  the  firft  week  of  May,  about 
fixty  pounds  per  bufhel.  The  gourd-feed,  maize,  yields  larger  crops, 
but  it  is  a  late  grain. 

By  means  of  his  plaifter  manure  he  obtains  at  two  mowings,  per 
annum,  three  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre.  The  hay  is  ready  to  be 
Sacked  ufualiy  the  day  after  it  is  cut. 

His  prices  of  produce  and  labour  are  to  hufbandmen  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year,  with  board,  warning,  and  lodging  ;  or  fix  dollars  a 
month,  or  two  fhillings  and  fix-pence  a  day  in  common,  and  three  {hil- 
lings in  harveft  time.  Formowingan  acre  he  pays  three  millings,  finding 
victuals  and  a  pint  of  whifky,  or  four  and  fix-pence  without  finding 
any  thing  elfe.  Women  in  reaping  have  as  much  wages  as  men,  but* 
at  hay-making  only  fifteen-pence  a  day,  and  their  victuals.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  fix  fhillings  and  fix-pence  a  bufhel. — Maize  three  (hillings 
and  nine-pence. — Rye  four  to  five  fhillings. — Oats  two  to  two  fhillings 
and  fix-pence. — Buck-wheat  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence. — Salted  pork 
thirty-three  fhillings  perewt. 

His  ploughs  are  the  common  light  ploughs  of  the  country,  Drill 
ploughs  are  little  in  ufe  :  in  molt  parts,  the  flumps  of  trees  would  pre- 
vent their  being  ufed.  He  ha$  rejected  the  hoe-plough  ;  firft,  becaufe 
he  finds  it  cuts,  off  too  many  of  the  young  fibres  of  the  plants  ;  and 
fecondly,  becaufe  the  land  is  too  dry  to  require  the  furrow.  In  lieu 
of  the  hoe,  he  harrows  the  ground',  without  regarding  the  grain,  fo 
as  to  lay  it  quite  flat  and  deftroy  the  ridge  and  furrow.  This,  he  fays, 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  for  two  years  paft,  with 
fjecefs. 

In  feeding  his  cattle,  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  give  them  as  much  as 
they  will  eat.  The  cows,  befides  clover  hay  and  Timothy-hay,  have 
potatoes  mixed  with  ground  Indian  corn,  and  the  wafh  of  the  diftillery, 
The  hogs  the  fame.  His  cows,  however,  even  in  fpring  do  not  yield 
above  five  or  fix  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal.  Here,  as  alrnoft  every 
where  in  America,  Indian  corn  is  the  food  of  the  poultry. 

Inftead  of  the  chaff-cutting  machine,  which  he  now  ufes,  he  pro- 
pofes  to  bvuife  the  hay  between  two  mill-ftones,  of  which  the  edges. 
pome  in  contact :  he  has  tried  this  in  a  fmall  way,  and  finds  the  hay 
pnuch  better  a,nd  more  expeditioufly  cut  than  by  the  chaff-cutter. 

i  Hi* 
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His  fences  are  partly  the  common  lrake  fence  of  the  country,  which 
We  have  before  defcribcd,  of  wood  fplit  into  lengths  of  fix  or  ievcrt 
feet,  and  three  or  four  inches  fcantling,  and  laid  upon  each  other  an- 
gular-wife :  partly  a  chevaux  de  frize  fence  of  wood  thick  in  the  ground, 
and  partly  the  common  pod:  and  rail  fence.     He.has  tried  thorn  and 
privet  hedges  without  fuceefs.     He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
prickly  locuft  as  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  country.   The  feeds  of. 
this  tree  are  contained  in  a  pod  like  a  bean,  and  it  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  Pennfylvania.    He  ran  a  furrow  with  a  plough  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  round  his  orchard,  drilling  in  the  feeds  and  cover- 
ing them  ;  but  from  the  want  of  a  ridge  being  previoufly  thrown  up, 
fome  heavy  rains,  which  fuccecded  in  about  ten  days,  wafhed  away  a 
great  many  of  the  feeds,  and  rendered  the  fence  incomplete.     Thofc 
Handing  are  about  four  years  old,  from  the  feed.    They  are  as  thick 
as  a  man's  arm,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  eight  or  nine 
feet  high  ;  and  had  they  been  dubbed  would  have  been  a  very  com- 
plete fence,  but  the  rains  having  fpoiled  the  firff.  plan,  he  neglected 
them.    The  one-year  Ihoots  of  the  locuft-tree  laid  along  the  furrow, 
would  have  thrown  out  fprouts.    Perhaps  this  would  be  the  eafieft 
method  of  planting  them  for  a  hedge.     M'Allifter  fays,  that  were  he 
to  go  upon  a  new  farm,  of  a  thoufand  acres  for  inftance,  of  uncleared 
land,  his  firfr.  object  fhould  be  to  cut  a  road  of  about  two  rood  in 
width  all  round  the  eftate.   The  heavy  wood  he  would  cut  up  for 
fences  or  fire  wood,  or  fuch  other  purpofes  as  it  might  be  fit  for  :  th» 
brufh  wood  he  would  lay  in  two  piles  on  each  fide  this  new  road  :  be- 
tween thefe  he  would  fow  or  plant  Jocuft,  and  by  the  time  the  brufh 
wood  was  rotten,  the  locuft  would  be  a  fence.     The  next  operation 
ihould  be  to  plant  an  orchard,  and  erect  a  faw  mill.    Thefe  ideas  ap- 
pear to  be  judicious. 

His  garden  produces  very  fine  grapes  and  fixawberries.  The  dry 
fahdy  land  there  feems  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  A 
German  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  poifefles  a  very  fmall  farm,  has 
made  every  year  lately  three  or  four  barrels  of  wine,  which  M'Al- 
lifter, who  has  tafted  it,  thinks  very  good.  He  has  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  practicability  of  making  good  wine  in  Pennfylvania.  This 
agrees  with  other  information  of  perfons,  who  having  fucceeded  in 
the  fmall  way,  are  planting  regular  vineyards.  Indeed  there  is  a  fo- 
ciety  formed  at  Philadelphia  for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  vine- 
yards, and  there  does  not  appear  the  ilighteft  obftacle  to  the  fuccefs  of 
the  attempt.    Cer'ainly  the  Rhine  grape,   which  prcmifes  fair  at  Sir 
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Richard  Worfley's  vineyard  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  is  much  more  likely 

to  fucceed  in  the  middle  and  fouthern  States  of  America. 

M'Allifters  orchard  contains  thirty  acres  of  ground  and  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  apple  trees,  part  of  them  planted  eight,  and  part  thir- 
teen years  ago.  They  are  two  rood,  thirty-three  feet,  apart.  The 
year,  1793?  was  a  very  bad  year  for  apples,  and  he  made  only  fif- 
teen barrels  of  cyder  ;  the  year  before  he  made  fix  hundred  barrels, 
and  if  1 794  proved  a  good  year,  he  expected  to  make  one  thoufand 
from  his  orchard.  He  fuppofes  his  trees  in  this  cafe  likely  to  yield 
ten  bufhels  of  apples  on  the  average.  Perhaps  this  is  the  leaft 
tr.oublefome  and  mo  ft  profitable  application  of  the  ground.  When 
the  general  appearance  of-the  orchard  has  a  red  tinge,  the  trees  arc 
healthy.  Again  ft  the  grub  he  ufes  a  decoction  of  tobacco.  He  has 
feveral  peach  trees,  but  they  have  not  long  been  planted.  But  one 
plum  tree  of  the  damafcene  kind,  and  a  few  pear,  or  apricot,  and 
no  nectarine  trees.  He  gives  fix-pence  a  piece  for  apple  and  peach 
trees,  about  three  or  four  years  old,  that  is  fit  to  plant  out.  Peach 
trees  grow  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high  in  one  year,  from  the  ftone,  and  bear  fruit  in  four  years  from 
the  ftone.  Cyder  ulually  fells  at  ten  {hillings  and  twelve  {hillings  per 
barrel,  of  thirty-one  gallons  and  a  half,  but  1793  being  a  bad  year, 
it  fold  for  three  dollars  per  barrel,  i.  e.  thirteen  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  fterling,  one  pound  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  currency. 
His  cyder-prefs  confifts  of  two  call  iron  cog  wheels,  about  one  foot 
diameter,  with  fianting  cogs,  turning  vertically  ;  thefe  he  means  to 
change  for  wooden  wheels,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
iron  :  they  are  fed  with  apples  by  a  hopper;  the  motion  is  given  by  a 
•horfe  moving  round.  The  mafh  of  apples  thus  produced,  is  put 
into  a  kind  of  cafe,  and  preiTed,  not  by  a  fcrevv,  but  by  one  end  of  a 
■■malty  beam,  which  is  forced  down  by  means  of  the  other  end  being 
.raifed  by  a  lever.  A  man  depreiles  the  lever,  which  raifes  the 
ueareft,  and  depreffes  the  fartheft  end  of  the  beam.  The  juice  is 
thus  forced  upon  a  platform  about  feven  feet  fquare,  with  a  groove 
all  round,  and  an  outlet  for  the  juice  from  one  of  the  grooves  :  the 
beam  is  about  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
fquare  ;  the  frames  in  which  it  moves,  about  twenty  feet  high  :  he 
fomctimes  finds  a  difficulty  in  clearing  his  cyder,  which  he  has  not  yet 
conquered.  In  England  this  is  not  an  eafy  part  of  the  procefs,  nor 
is  the  beft  mode  of  doing  it  fettled  among  the  cyder  makers.  In  the 
warmer  climate  of  America,  the  liquor  will  be  ftill  more  liable  to- 
Spontaneous    fermentation    after  being    once    fined.      The  cyder, 

how- 
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however,  of  Pennfylvania,  is  much  fnperior,  in  flavour  at  leaft,  to 
the  Britifh. 

He  has  a  fifli  pond  of  two  or  three  acres,  in  which  he  keeps  all  the 
kinds  of  fifli  which  the  river  produces.  The  vvafte  water  from  the  fifh 
pond  is  applied  to  fcveral  purpofes,  particularly  to  irrigate  a  quan- 
tity of  meadow  ground  at  half  a  mile  dirtance.  The  Americans  feem 
more  alive  to  the  benefit  of  in igation  than  any  other  kind  of  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

He  has  a  diftillery,  much  on  the  fame  plan  ss  that  already  noticed  ; 
it  is  managed  by  a  profefied  diftiller,  who  receives  one  third  ot  the 
fpirit  produced  for  his  trouble. 

He  has  a  fmokery  for  bacon,  hams,  &c.  it  is  a  room  about  twelve 
feet  fquare,  built  of  dry  wood,  a  fire  place  in  the  middle,  the  roof 
conical,  with  nails  in  the  rafters  to  hang  meat  intended  to  be  fmoked. 
In  this  cafe  a  fire  is  made  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
in  the  morning,  which  it  is  not  necefiary  to  renew  during  the  day: 
this  is  done  four  or  five  days  fucceffively.  The  vent  for  the  fmoke  is 
through  the  crevices  of  the  boards.  The  meat  is  never  taken  out 
till  it  is  ufed.  If  the  walls  arc  of  (tone,  or  green  wood,  the  meat  is 
apt  to  mould. 

His  law  mill,  which  colt  about  one  hundred  pounds,  confifts  of  an 
underfliot  water  wheel,  with  a  crank,  which  in  its  revolution  moves 
one  faw  in  a  frame  up  and  down.  Another  movement  is  annexed, 
by  which  a  ratchet  wheel  is  pufhed  on,  and  this  moves  the  logs  for- 
ward in  a  frame  ;  to  the  frame  are  annexed  pins,  which,  when  the 
faw  has  pafied  through  the  log,  throws  the  works  in  and  out  of  geer ; 
one  faw  working  one  thoufand  feet  a  day,  is  as  much  as  that  neigh- 
bourhood can  at  prefent  keep  employed,  and  the  machinery  is  lefs 
complicated  than  if  it  worked  more  faws,  and  is  about  fufficient  to 
keep  one  man  employed  in  attending  it,  fupplving  it  with  logs,  and 
removing  the  planks  as  they  are  cut.  This  fawyer  has  for  wages  fix- 
pence  per  one  hundred  feet ;  in  eighteen  hours  the  law  will  cut  two 
thoufand  two  hundred  feet.  M'Allifter  receives  from  two  {hillings  to 
two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  per  one  hundred  feet.  He  purchafes  the 
logs  from  people  who  live  up  the  country,  and  they  fend  them  down 
in  rafts  :  he  pays  from  two  {hillings  and  fix-pence  to  three  {hillings  a 
piece  for  logs  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  a  foot 
diameter;  they  come  down  in  rafts  confifting  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred logs  broad,   and  one  eight  or  ten  feet  longer  than  the  reft, 
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fattened  acrofs  the  reft  with  withy  twigs  ;  the  projecting  ends  of  thf 
long  crofs  log  anfwer  for  the  purpofe  of  fteeringby. 

His  grift  mill  coft  about  eight  hundred  pounds  ;  he  lets  it  out  to  a 
tenant.  A  load  of  wheat  is  fixty  bufhels,  which  cofts  twenty-five 
fhillings  grinding,  the  farmer  having  the  offal,  /.  e.  the  feconds, 
middlings,  and  bran.  The  wafte  in  grinding  is  about  twelve  pounds 
per  cwt.  Sixty  bufhels  of  wheat  make  twelve  barrels  of  flour,  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  pounds  each,  nett,  /.  c.  fomevvhat  more 
than  three  bufhels  to  one- cwt.  The  offal  is  worth  about  three  pounds 
a  load  :  barrels  coft  about  one  {hilling  and  eight-pence  each  j  if  too 
green,  they  turn  the  flour  four.  The  offal  pays  the  expenfe  of 
grinding  and  barrels.  Flour  fells  at  Philadelphia  for  about  forty- 
five  fliillings  a  barrel.*  It  isfent  thither  from  Paxtang,  M'Allifter's, 
by  way  of  Newport,  at  ten  fliillings  a  barrel. 

The  details  given  reflecting  Mr.  M'Allifter's  eftablifhment  may 
appear  long,  but  we  were  anxious  ro  convey  clear  ideas  of  the  actual 
ftate  and  mode  of  living  of  the  American  planters,  of  which  this  is 
a  fair*  though  a  favourable  fpecimen.  Qomfortable  as  it  is, 
M'Allifter,  like  aknoft  all  the  Americans,  having  improved  the  land 
he  occupies,  is  not  fo  attached  to  the  fpot  as  to  be  unwilling  to  re- 
move to  the  wildernefs  of  the  back  country,  to  fee  a  new  creation 
of  the  fame  kind  form  around  him,  the  produce  of  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

In  the  beft  cultivated  parts  of  the  middle  States,  the  courfe  of 
crops  appear  to  be  : 

Firft.  Indian  corn,  fown  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  firft  week  in 
June,  in  hills  abotit  four  feet  apart  each  way7  dropping  three  or  four 
feeds  in  a  hole.  This  is  ufually  gathered  off  time  enough  to  fovv 
wheat  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  though  the  Indian  corn  will  ftand  with- 
out damage  into  the  winter. 

Second  crop  is  wheat,  for  which  the  ground  is  prepared  by  two 
hoe  plowings  between  the  corn  in  the  preceding  fummer,  the  plough 
going  up  one  fide  of  a  ridge  and  down  the  other,  and  the  fame  tranf- 
verfely,  which  earths  up  the  corn  (maize)  in  the  form  of  a  hillock. 
The  wheat  u  reaped  at  the  ufual  time,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fum- 
mer. In  thefpring  of  this  fecond  year,  however,  clover  is  fown 
among  the  wheat,  and  when  the  latter  crop  is  gotten  off  the  ground, 

*  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  1793  at  Philadelphia,  it  had  rifen  to  forty-fcven 
and  forty-eigh-  (hillings. 

a  few 
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a  few  cattle  are  turned  into  the  clover  for  a  fliort  time,  juft  to  top  it, 

but  not  to  eat  it  clofe. 

,    Third  and  fourth  year,  clover  mown  twice  in  each  year.     After  the 

laft  mowing  in  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  the  ground  is  plowed 

and  fallowed  till  May,    when  in  the  fifth  year,  Indian  corn  comes  on 

again. 

Sometimes  rye  or  winter  barley  is  fubftituted  for  wheat,  and  fome- 
times  oats  for  Indian,  corn,  in  which  cafe  the  oats  are  fown  in  April. 
Frequently  the  ground  is  made  to  yield  an  autumnal  crop  of  buck 
wheat,  making  two  corn  crops  in  one  year,  in  which  cafe  the  buck 
wheat  is  fown  in  June,  before  the  wheat  harveft,  and  is  cut  juft  be- 
fore the  November  frofts.  The  fall,  autumnal,  crops  are  ufually 
fown  as  near  the  middle  of  September  as  poifible.  There,  as  in  Eng- 
land, white  clover  is  the  produce  of  lime-itone  foil. 

In  the  fomhern  States,  and  what  is  called  the  weftern  territory, 
the  method  of  preparing  and  cultivating  new  lands  is  fimilar  to  the 
middle  States,  except  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  rice,  in- 
digo, &c. 

CULTURE    OF    TOBACCO. 

With  refpecl  to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  it  is  an  art  that  every 
planter  thinks  he  is  a  proficient  in,  but  which  few  rightly  under- 
ftand.  A  man  who  wifhes  to  make  fine  tobacco,  fhould  be  very  par- 
ticular in  the  choice  of  his  feed  :  we  mean  as  to  the  kind.  We  do 
not  know  a  greater  variety  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  than  of  tobacco  ; 
from  the  fweet-fcented  j  the  bed  fort,  to  the  thick-jointed,  a  coarfe 
kind  of  tobacco,  but  of  which  we  think  the  moft  can  be  made.  We 
would  recommend  to  a  gentleman  who  would  wifii  for  the  reputation 
©fa  good  planter,  to  cultivate  the  true  fweet-fcented. 

When  he  has  chofen  his  feed,  let  him  prepare  the  beds  in  which  he 
intends  to  fow  it,  very  fine ;  when  thus  prepared,  they  mull  be 
burned  with  corn  ftalks,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  feeds  of  weeds 
and  grafs,  which,  even  when  he  has  done  the  bert  with  his  beds,  he 
will  find  very  troublefome  and  difficult  to  extirpate.  The  bed  time 
for  fovving  the  feed  is  as  early  after  Chriftmas  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  When  fown  in  beds,  prepared  as  above  directed,  which 
fhould  be  done  as  foon  as  poffible  after  they  are  burned,  inftead  of 
raking  in  the  feed,  the  beds  fhould  either  be  patted  with  boards,  or 
gently  trodden  with  naked  feet.  This  being  done,  the  next  care 
is  the  covering  them  warmly  with  cedar  or  pine  brufii,  to  defend  the 
young  plants  from  the  froft. 

%\  z  After 
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After  all  his  trouble  and  care,  the  planter's  hopes  are  often  blafted 
by  a  little  fly?  which  frequently  deftroys  the  plants  when  they  fiift 
come  up,  and  very  often  when  they  are  grown  to  a  moderate  fize ; 
no  certain  remedy  againft  them  has  yet  been  difcovered  :  we  have, 
indeed,  heard,  that  fulphur  will  deftroy  them,  and  we  believe  it 
will ;  but  it  mult  be  often  repeated,  and  will  be  too  expenfive.  We 
think  that  a  pretty  flrong  infufion  of  faffafras  root  bark,  fprinkled 
frequently  over  the  beds,  would  deftroy  thofe  infects  ;  and  we  judge 
fo,  becaufe  its  effects  have  been  experienced  upon  the  lice,  a  kind  of  fly 
that  infefts  cabbages.  Drought  will  alfo  deftroy  the  plants,  even  where 
they  are  large  in  the  beds  ;  the  planter  fhould,  therefore,  before  the 
drought  has  continued  too  long,  water  his  plants  night  and  morning, 
until  he  has  a  good  rain.  From  thefe  enemies  to  plants,  the  necef- 
fity  of  having  feverai  beds  differently  fituated,  fome  convenient  to 
•water  in  fwamps,  and  fome  on  high  ground  well  expofed,  will  be 
feen.  Thofe  plants  at  a  proper  fize,  as  opportunity  offers,  are  to  be 
tranfplantedinto  hills  at  three  feet  diftanee. 

Here  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give  fome  directions  as  to  preparing  the 
ground  to  receive  the  plants,  and  to  notice  what  kind  of  foil  is  beft 
adapted  to  tobacco.  The  fame  kind  of  land  that  is  proper  for  wheat, 
is  fo  for  tobacco,  neither  of  them  delighting  in  a  fandy  foil.  We  do 
not  think  a  clayey  ftiff  foil  will  fuit  tobacco  ;  however,  let  the  foil  be 
ftiff  or  light,  it  ought  to  be  made  very  rich,  by  cow-penning  it  on  the 
fward,  or  by  fpreading  farm-yard  manure  over  it,  except  it  is  ftrong 
new  land.  We  would  recommend  that  the  hills  fhould  be  made  in 
the  autumn,  and  at  about  the  diftanee  of  three  feet,  or  three  and  a 
half  in  the  row  and  ftep  ;  by  this  means  it  has  a  larger  furface  expo- 
fed  to  the  froft,  which  will  aflift  in  the  pulverifing  and  fertilizing  it ; 
a  good  hand  may  very  well  tend  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand  hills  of 
frefli  light  land,  or  from  fix  to  ten  thoufand  of  ftiff  land  ;  and  we 
believe  where  the  planter  depends  upon  manuring  his  land  for  a 
crop,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  even  five  thoufand  hills  properly 
manured. 

If  the  planter  has  time  to  turn  over,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  hills  which  were  made  in  the  fall,  he  will  find  his  advantage  in 
it ;  but  we  fcarce  believe  that  time  will  be  found. 

If  the  tobacco  feed  has  been  fown  early  in  good  beds,  and  thofe 
beds  properly  attended  to,  the  planter  may  expect  to  plant  his  hills 
from  them  in  May.  The  earlier  tobacco  is  planted  the  better,  as  it 
will  not  be  fit  to  cut  in  lefs  than  three  months :  by  planting  early, 

tobacco, 
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tobacco  will  be  houfed  in  Auguft,  a  month  by  far  the  heft  in  the 
whole  year  to  cut  it,  as  it  then  cures  of  a  fine  bright  nutmeg  colour, 
and  will  have  a  much  better  fcent  than  later  tobacco.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  fet  out,  the  tobacco  hills  mud  be  prepared 
by  re-working  them,  breaking  the  clods  very  fine,  and  then  cutting 
off  the  top  of  the  hill,  fo  as  to  have  it  broad  and  low  ;  it  is  then 
common  to  clap  the  hoe  upon  the  top  of  it,  which  breaks  the  finall 
clods. 

Having  turned  as  many  hills  as  it  is  convenient  to  plant  at  one 
time,  the  planter  ihould  wait  until  a  rain  conies,  ever  fo  little  of 
which,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  will  be  fufficient,  provided  the 
plants  can  be  drawn  from  the  beds  without  breaking.  The  plants 
will  more  readily  extend  their  roots,  if  fet  out  after  a  moderate  rain, 
than  if  planted  in  a  very  wet  feafon.  The  planter  fhould  never  pre- 
pare more  hills  than  he  can  plant  the  next  feafon,  as  frefh-turned 
hills  are  heft  for  the  plants.  In  this  manner  proceed  until  the  whole 
crop  is  planted.  Perfons  may  continue  to  plant  every  feafon  until  the 
laft  of  June,  but  we  thin'.;  they  have  very  little  chance  of  making 
good  tobacco,  if  they  have  not  their  whole  quantity  planted  by  that 
time.  After  the  crop  is  pitched  or  planted  in  the  manner  directed, 
it  will  require  the  clofeft  attention.  The  tobacco  has  at  this  period 
a  very  dangerous  enemy  in  a  fmall  worm,  called  the  ground-worm, 
which  rifes  from  the  ground,  and  makes  great  havoc  among  the 
young  and  tender  plants,  by  cutting  off  and  eating  the  leaves  quite 
into  the  hill.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  crop  muff  be  replanted 
five  or  fix  times  before  it  can  be  got  to  ftand  well.  The  planter 
muft  then  watch  the  firft  rifmg  of  the  worm,  and  every  morning 
his  whole  force  muft  be  employed  in  fearching  round  each 
plant,  and  deftroying  it.  When  the  tobacco  begins  to  grow,  the 
planter  muft  carefully  cut  down  the  hilis  fhelving  from  the  plants, 
and  take  every  weed  and  ipire  of  grafs  from  around  the  plants,  with- 
out difturbing  the  roots.  They  will,  after  this  weeding,  if  the 
weather  be  feafonable,  grow  rapidly.  When  they  have  fpread  over 
the  hills  pretty  well,  and  a  little  before  they  are  fit  to  top,  about, 
four  of  the  under  leaves  fhould  be  taken  off;  this  is  called  priming, 
and  then  the  tobacco  muft  have  a  hill  given  to  it. 

As  foon  as  it  can  be  topped  to  ten  leaves,  it  muft  be  done,  and 
this  by  a  careful  hand  well  ufed  to  the  bufinefs  :  he  fhould  fuffer  his 
thumb  nails  to  grow  to  a  considerable  length,  that  he  may  take  out 
the  fmall  bud  from  the  top  without  bruifing,  leaving  ten  leaves  be- 
hind 
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hind  in  the  firft  or  fecond  topping,  or  until  it  grows  too  late  for  thg 
plant  to  fupport  fo  many  leaves ;  then  to  fall  to  eight,  and  even  to 
fix :  but  this  the  fkilful  topper  will  be  the  beft  judge  of,  as  it  can  be 
only  known  from  experience.  The  tobacco  is  now  attacked  by  another 
enemy,  as  dangerous  and  as  deftruftive  as  any ;  it  is  the  horn-worm, 
of  a  green  colour,  which  grows  to  a  large  fize,  and,  if  fuffered  to 
fiay  on  the  plant,  will  deftroy  the  whole.  The  firft  glut  of  them, 
as  the  planters  call  it,  will  be  when  the  tobacco  is  in  the  ftate  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  hands  mull  be  almoft  conftantly  employed  in  pulling 
them  off  and  preventing  their  increafe  ;  but  if  the  planter  has. a  flock 
of  young  turkeys  to  turn  into  the  field,  they  wiil  effectually  deftroy 
thefe  worms.  The  planter  muft  again  hill  up  his  tobacco'  and 
lighten  the  ground  between  the  hills,  that  the  roots  of  the  tobacco 
may  extend  themielves  with  eafe.  Immediately  after  topping,  the 
tobacco  begins  to  throw  out  fuckers  between  the  leaves  where  they 
join  the  ftalk  :  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off,  for  if  they  are 
fuffered  to  grow,  they  greatly  exhauft  the  plant.  Not  long  after  the 
firft  glut  of  worms  conies  a  fecond,  in  greater  quantities  than  the 
former,  and  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

Tobacco,  thus  managed,  will  begin  to  ripen  in  the  month  of 
Auguft,  when  it  is  to  be  cut,  as  it  ripens,  in  order  to  be  houfed  : 
but  the  planter,  if  he  is  not  a  judge  himfelf,  or  not  able  to  atttend 
to  it,  mould  have  a  very  fkilful  (ct  of  cutters,  who  know  well  when 
tobacco  is  ripe ;  fbr  if  it  be  cut  before  it  is  full  ripe,  it  will  never 
cure  of  a  good  colour,  and  will  rot  in  the  hogfhead  after  it  is  prized. 
The  tobacco,  when  ripe,  changes  its  colour  and  looks  greyifh  ;  the 
leaf  feels  thick,  and  if  prtffed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  will 
eafiiy  crack  ;  but  experience  alone  can  enable  a  perfon  to  judge  when 
tobacco  is  fully  ripe. 

We  think  the  beft  time  to  cut  tobacco  is  the  afternoon,  when  the 
fun  has  not  power  to  burn  it,  but  only  caufes  the  leaves  to  be  fupple, 
that  they  may  be  handled  without  breaking  :  it  fhould  then  remain 
on  the  ground  all  night ;  the  next  morning,  after  the  dew  is  off, 
and  before  the  fun  has  power  to  burn  it,  it  muft  be  picked  up,  but 
there  fhould  be  no  appearance  of  rain  the  preceding  night ;  for 
fhould  a  heavy  rain  fall  upon  the  tobacco,  when  lying  on  the  ground, 
it  will  injure  it  greatly,  by  filling  it  with  grit,  and  perhaps  bruifing 
it.  Tobacco  is  indeed  generally  cut  in  the  morning,  but  in  this  cafe 
it  muft  be  watched  very  narrowly,  and  picked  up,  and  put  in  fmall 

heaps 
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heaps  on  the  ground,  before  it  begins  to  burn ;  for  if  it  be  fcorched 
by  the  fun  it  is  good  for  nothing. 

There  are  different  methods  taken  in  the  management  of  tobacco 
immediately  after  being  cut,  and  fufficiently  killed  by  the  fun  for 
handling  :  fome  hang  it  upon  fences  until  it  is  nearly  half-cured  be- 
fore they  carry  it  to  hang  up  in  houfcs  built  for  the  purpofe;  but 
this  mode  we  cannot  approve  of,  as  the  leaves  are  too  much  expofcd 
to  the  fun,  and  are  apt  to  be  injured.  A  much  better  method  is,  to 
have  fcaffolds  made  clofe  to  the  houfe  intended  to  cure  the  tobacco 
in  ;  and  having  a  fufficient  number  of  tobacco  flicks,  of  about  four 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  to  bring  in  the  tobacco 
from  the  field,  and  putting  from -ten  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  plants 
upon  a  flick,  to  fix  the  fticks  upon  this  fcaffold,  about  nine  inches 
one  from  another.  There  the  tobacco  fhould  remain  until  the 
leaves  turn  yellow.  By  this  method  the  fun  is  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  leaves,  and  the  rays  only  fall  on  the  flalks.  After 
remaining  a  faificient  time,  the  fticks  fhould  be  removed  with  the 
tobacco  on  them,  into  the  houfe,  and  be  fixed  where  they  are  to  re- 
main until  the  tobacco  be  fully  cured. 

The  houfes  built  for  the  tobacco  fhouid  be  from  thirty  to  fixty 
fecc  long,  and  about  twenty  feet  wide  ;  the  roof  to  have  wind  beams 
about  four  feet  diilance  to  fix  the  fticks  on,  and  contrived  at  proper 
fpaces  to  receive  the  whole  of  the  tobacco  until  the  houfe  is  full ;  fo 
that  there  fhould  be  a  fpace  of  fix  inches  between  the  tails  of  the 
upper  plants  and  heads  of  the  lower,  for  the  air  to  pafs  through. 

If  a  perfon  has  houfe-room  enough,  we  would  advife,  that  the 
tobacco  fhouid  have  no  fun,  but  be  carried  into  the  houfe  imme- 
diately after  it  is  killed,  and  there  hung  upon  the  fticks.  But,  in 
this  cafe,  the  plants  fhould  be  very  few  on  the  fticks,  and  the  fticks 
at  a  greater  diilance  from  each  other,  for  tobacco  is  very  apt  to  be 
injured  in  the  houfe  if  hung  too  clofe  in  a  green  ftate.  If  a  crop 
could  be  cured  in  this  way,  withor.-  fun,  its  colour  would  be  more 
bright,  and  the  flavour  finer,  the  whole  juices  being  prcferved  un- 
exhaled. 

When  the  tobacco  is  fully  cured  in  the  houfe,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  colour  of  the  leaf  and  the  drynefs  of  the  ftem,  it 
may  be  then  ilripped  from  the  ftalk,  when  it  is  in  a  proper  ftate, 
that  is,  in  a  fealbn  which  moiftens  it  fo  as  it  can  be  handled.  As 
foon  as  the  tobacco  is  fo  pliant,  that  it  can  be  handled  without 
breaking  the  leaves,  it  is  to  be  ftruck  from  the  fticks,  put  in  bulk 
t  until 
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•until  it  is  {tripped  from  the  ftalk ;  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  fliould  be  immediately  done,  left  the  ftalks,  which  are  green, 
fhould  injure  the  leaf.  If  the  tobacco  is  too  high  in  cafe  when  it  is 
ftruck,  it  will  be  apt  to  rot  when  it  gets  into  a  fweat.  One  thing 
fnould  be  particularly  attended  to,  and  that  is,  it  fliould  be  ftruck  as 
it  firft  comes  into  cafe,  for  if  it  hangs  until  it  is  too  high,  or  nioift, 
and  you  fliould  wait  until  the  moifture  dries  away  to  the  ftate  we 
adviie  it  to  be  ill  when  you  flrike  it,  it  will  moft  certainly,  when  in 
bulk,  return  to  its  full  ftate  of  moifture ;  and  therefore  it  fliould 
hang  until  it  is  perfectly  dry ;  and  you  are  to  wait  till  another  fea- 
Ion  arrives  to  put  it  in  proper  cafe. 

The  next  thing  to  be  dene  after  the  tobacco  is  ftruck  is  to  ftrip 
it ;  and  here  particular  attention  is  neceflary  :  all  the  indifferent 
leaves  are  firft  to  be  pulled  from  the  ftalk,  by  forters  well  acquainted 
with  the  bufinefs,  and  tied  by  themfeives,  to  be  afterwards  ftemmed. 
The  plant,  with  the  fine  leaves,  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  ftrippers ; 
they  are  to  ftrip  off  the  leaves,  and  tie  up  five  leaves  in  a  bundle, 
of  equal  goodnefs.  When  you  have  got  enough  for  a  hogfliead, 
which  we  fliould  advife  not  to  be  more  than  a  thoufand  weight, 
it  fliould  be  immediately  packed  up  with  very  great  care,  and 
prized.  The  ho^flieads  fliould  be  made  of  ftaves  not  exceed- 
ing forty-eight  inches  long,  and  the  head  ought  not  to  be  more 
than  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter.  No  directions 
tan  be  given  here  for  the  packing,  it  can  only  be  learned  from 
practice.  If  more  tobacco  than  here  recommended  be  prized  into  a 
hogfnead,  without  much  care  it  will  be  apt  to  be  bruifed,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  fliould  be  carefully  avoided. 

ON    THE    CULTURE    OF    INDIGO. 

As  the  culture  of  this  plant  is  in  a  manner  confined  to  particular 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  obfervations  thereon  will  be  concife  ; 
as,  however,  it  may  ere  long  be  attempted,  and  certainly  with  a 
great  probability  of  fuccefs,  in  fnme  parts  of  the  fauthern  States, 
where  it  has  not  as  yet  been  tried,  the  introduction  of  thefe  remarks 
will  need  no  apolo';v\ 

The  indigo  tree  is  a  ftraight  and  rather  bufhy  plant:  from  its 
root  arifcs  a  ligneous  brittle  ftem,  of  the  height  of  two  feet,  branch- 
ing from  the  beginning,  white  on  the  infide,  and  covered  with  a 
greyiih  hark:  the  leaves  are  alternate,  compofed  of  feveral  fmall 
leaves  difpofed  in  two  rows  along  a  common  cofb,  which  is  ter- 
minated 
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minated  by  a  fingle  foliolum,  and  furniflied  at  its  bafis  with  two 
finall  membranes  which  are  called  ftipulx  :  at  the  extremity  of 
each  branch  arifc  clufters  of  reddifli,  papilionaceous  flower?,  rather 
fmall,  and  compofed  of  a  number  of  petals :  the  flamina,  to  the 
number  of  fix,  and  the  piftil,  furmounted  with  a  fingle  ftyle,  arc 
arranged  as  they  are  in  moft  of  the  herbaceous  flowers :  the  piftil 
is  changed  into  a  fmall  rounded  pod,  flightly  curved,  one  inch  in 
length,  and  a  line  and  a  half  in  breadth,  full  of  cylindrical,  fhining 
and  brownifh  feeds. 

This  plant  requires  a  light  foil,  well  tilled,  and  never  deluged 
with  water  ;  for  this  reafon  fpots  are  preferred  which  are  doping, 
becaufe  this  pofition  preferves  the  indigo  plant  from  the  itagnation 
of  the  rain,  which  might  deftroy  it,  and  from  inundations,  that 
might  cover  it  with  a  prejudicial  fiimc.  Low  and  flat  grounds  may  . 
alfo  be  employed  for  this  culture,  if  channels  and  ditches  arejuade 
to  draw  off  the  waters,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  plant  them  only  after 
the  rainy  feafon,  which  often  occafions  overflowings.  The  feed  is 
fown  in  little  furrows  made  by  the  hoe,  two  or  three  inches  in 
depth,  at  the  diitance  of  a  foot  from  each  other,  and  in  as  it!  aight  a 
line  as  poffible.  Continual  attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the 
the  weeds,  which  would  foon  choak  the  j>!ant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred.  Moifture 
caufes  this  plant  to  flioot  above  the  furface  in  three  or  four  days :  it 
is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut 
with  pruning-knives,  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix  weeks, 
if  the  weather  be  a  little  rainy  :  it  iafts  about  two  years,  af:e r  which 
term  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then  plucked  up  and  planted  afrefh. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which  m.iy  remain  co- 
vered with  trees,  till  it  becomes  neceflary  to  fell  them,  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  indigo ;  for  trees  are  to  be  confulered  as  fyphons, 
by  means  of  which  the  earth  an<l  air  reciprocally  communicate  to 
each  other  their  fluid  and  vegetating  fubftnnce  ;  fyphons,  into  which 
the  vapours  and  the  juices  being  alternately  drawn,  are  kept  in  equi- 
librium. Thus  while  the  lap  afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches^ 
the  leaves  draw  in  the  nir  and  vapours,  which  circulating  through 
the  fibres  of  the  tree  defcend  again  into  the  earth,  and  reftore  to  it  in 
dew  what  it  lofes  in  lap.  It  is  in  order  to  maintain  this  reciprocal 
influence,  that  when  there  are  no  trees  to  prelerve  the  fields  i  1  a 
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proper  ftatc  for  the  fowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuftomary  to  cover  thofe 
which  are  exhaufted  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or  lianes,  the 
creeping  branches  of  which  preferve  the  frefhnefs  of  the  earth,  while 
the  leaves,  when  burnt,  renew  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  diftinguifhed  into  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  only  two 
are  cultivated:  the  true  indigo,  which  is  the  fort  we  have  been 
jpeaking  of,  and  the  baftard  indigo,  which  differs  from  the  former, 
in  having  a  much  higher,  more  woody,  and  more  durable  ftem  ;  in 
having  its  foliola  longer  and  narrower,  its  pods  more  curved,  and 
its  feeds  black.  Though  the  firft  be  fold  at  a  higher  price,  it  is 
ufually  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  fre- 
quently renewed,  is  heavier,  and  yields  more  leaves,  the  produce 
of  which  is,  however,  lefs,  from  an  equal  quantity.  The  firft  will 
grow  in  many  different  foils  :  the  fecond  fucceeds  beft  in  thofe  which 
are  moft  expofed  to  the  rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents  in 
their  early  ftate.  They  are  fometimes  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  or  choaked  by  a  web  with  which  they  are  furrounded  by  an 
infect  peculiar  to  thefe  regions.  Sometimes  the  plant  becomes  dry, 
and  is  deftroyed  by  another  very  common  infect ;  at  other  times, 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  laft 
misfortune,  which  is  but  tco  common,  hath  given  occalion  to  the 
faying,  that"  the  planters  of  indigo  went  to  bed  rich,  and  rofe  in  the 
morning  totally  ruined." 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great  precaution,  for 
fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is  very 
valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it.  When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
fteeping-vat,  which  is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  under- 
goes a  fermentation,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  at  fartheft  is  com- 
pleted. A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run  into  the  fecond 
tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding-tub.  The  fteeping-vat  is  then 
cleaned  out,  that  frefh  plants  may  be  thrown  in  ;  and  thus  the  work 
is  continued  without  interruption. 

The  water  which  hath  run  into  the  pounding-tub,  is  found  im- 
pregnated with  a  very  fubtle  earth,  which  alone  conftitutes  the  dregs 
or  bluefubftance  that  is  the  object  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be 
feparated  from  the  uielefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes  the 
dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effect  this,  the  water  is  forcibly 
agitated  with  wooden  buckets  that  are  full  of  holes,  and  fixed  to  a 
long  handle.     This  part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  pre- 
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•aution.  If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  foon,  the  part  that  is 
ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fufliciently  feparated  from  the  fait,  would 
be  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long 
after  the  complete  feparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination ;  and  the  fait  re-afting  on  the 
dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermentation,  that  would  alter  the  dye, 
fpoil  its  colour,  and  make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  acci- 
dents are  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaf!:  alterations  that 
the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which  the  workmen  take 
to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  vefll-1.  When 
they  perceive  that  the  coloured  particles  col  left  by  feparating  from 
the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fluking  the  buckets,  in  order 
to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  where  they  are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear.  Holes 
made  in  the  tub  at  different  heights  are  then  opened  one  after  ano- 
ther, and  this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having  acquired  the  con- 
fiftence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid,  cocks  are  then  opened,  which 
draw  it  off  into  the  fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much 
fuperfluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained  into  facks ; 
from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this 
matter,  now  become  of  a  thicker  confiftence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where 
it  entirely  lofes  its'frioifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fale. 

ON    THE    CULTURE    OF    RICE. 

The  culture  of  this  plant,  like  the  former,  is  confined  to  certain 
individual  States.  Low  fvvampy  lands  are  the  only  fituations  that  have 
been  deemed  to  offer  a  profpeft  of  fuccefs  from  its  cultivation  ;  but 
as  fuch  fituations  are  frequently  found  in  the  newly-fettled  parts  of  the 
Union,  a  few  obfervations  on  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  our  objeft 
of  affording  every  poffible  information  to  European  fcttlers. 

Rice  is  a  plant  very  much  refembling  wheat  in  fhape  and  colour; 
and  in  the  figure  and  difpofition  of  its  leaves.  The  panicle  which 
terminates  the  ftem  is  compofed  of  fmall  flowers,  diflinft  from  each 
other,  which  have  four  unequal  fcales,  fix  ftamina,  and  one  piftil, 
furrounded  with  two  ftyles :  this  piftil  becomes  a  white  feed,  ex- 
tremely farinaceous,  covered  with  two  interior  fcales,  which  are 
larger,  yellowifli,  covered  with  light  afperities,  and  furnifhed  with 
feveral  falient  cofta?,  the  middle  one  of  which  terminates  in  an 
elongated  extremity.      This  plant  thrives  beft  in  low,  damp  and 
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niarfhy  lands,  when  they  are  even  a  little  overflowed.  The  period 
of  its  difcovery  is  traced  to  the  remoteft  antiquity. 

Egypt,  unfortunately  for  itfelf,  firll  attended  to  it.  The  pernicious 
effect  of  this  culture,  rendered  the  country  the  mod  unhealthy  in 
the  known  world ;  conftantly  ravaged  by  epidemical  diforders,  and 
afflicted  with  cutaneous  difeafes,  which  paffed  from  that  region  to 
the  others,  where  they  have  been  perpetuated  during  whole  centu- 
ries, and  where  they  have  only  been  put  a  flop  to  by  the  contrary 
caufe  to  that  which  had  occasioned  them  ;  to  wit,  the  drying  up  of 
the  marfhes,  and  the  refloring  of  falubrity  to  the  air  and  to  the  wa- 
ters. China  and  the  Eaft-Indies  muft  experience  the  fame  calamities, 
if  art  doth  not  oppofe  prefervatives  to  nature,  whofe  benefits  are 
fometimes  accompanied  with  evils ;  or  if  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone 
ds>th  not  quickly  difpel  the  damp  and  malignant  vapours  which  are 
exhaled  from  the  rice  grounds.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  in  the  rice 
grounds  of  the  Milaneze,  the  cultivators  are  all  livid  and  dropiical. 

A  great  degree  of  the  unhealthinefs  of  part  of  Georgia  and  South- 
Carolina  is  attributable  to  the  fame  caufe.  Could  the  wild,  or  as  it  is 
termed,  the  mountain  rice,  be  improved  by  cultivation  fo  as  to  fu- 
perfede  the  culture  of  that  grain  in  fwamps,  it  would  be  a  material 
benefit  to  fociety  ;  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  there  is 
fome  reafon  for  hopi'ng  this  may  ere  long  be  the  cafe. 

ON    THE   CULTURE    OF   HEMP. 

Hemp  is  as  profitable  a  production  as  any  the  earth  fur- 
nilhes,  and  in  point  of  utility,  yields  to  few  articles  whatever. 
The  manufacture  of  it  employs  numbers  of  individuals,  a  great  por- 
tion of  whom  are  women  and  children,  and  it  fiads  a  conflant  em- 
ployment for  the  farmers  otherwife  leifure  time.  Its  advantages, 
either  raw  or  manufactured,  are,  indeed,  great  to  the  farmer  and 
merchant ;  but  as  many  American  farmers  manufacture  a  consider- 
able portion  in  their  own  families,  the  importance  of  the  cultivation 
thereof  is  Hill  farther  manifeft. 

The  ufual  height  of  the  plant,  when  growing,  is  from  five  to  fix 
feet,  but  this  varies  very  confiderably  according  to  cireumflances. 
That  which  is  -cultivated  near  Bifchwiller,  in  Alface,  is  fometimes 
more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and  upwards  of  three  inches  in  circum- 
ference, the  italka  being  fo  deeply  rooted,  that  a  very  ftrong  man 
can  fcarce  pull  them  up.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  a  tour  through  Catalo- 
nia in  Spain,  fays,  that  where  the  country  is  well  watered,  the  crops 
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of  hemp  are  extraordinary,  and  that  the  plants  generally  rife  to  the 
height  of  feven  feet.  In  ftaly  hemp  is  generally  cultivated,  though 
the  Bolognefe  only  can  pretend  to  any  fuperioriry  in  the  management 
of  it.  It  is  there  fown  upon  their  belt  lands,  which  are  rich  ftrong 
loams,  and  on  which  they  are  at  all  poffible  pains  to  procure  a  fine 
friable  furface.  For  manure  they  life  dung,  pieces  of  rotten  cl 
feathers,  and  horns  brought  from  Dalmatia.  The  plant,  however, 
may  be  cultivated  upon  ground  of  every  kind  ;  the  poorer  land  pro- 
ducing that  which  is  finer  in  quality  though  in  fnaaUer  quantity, 
whereas  ftrong  and  rich  land  produces  a  great  quantity,  but  coarfer  ; 
it  does  not  exhauft  the  land  on  which  it  grows  like  flax,  whence  it  is 
probable,  that  if  properly  managed,  and  care  taken  in  the  cultivation, 
it  might  be  found  to  fuperfede  flax  entirely.  A  Suliex  manufacturer, 
who  writes  on  this  fu eject  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  informs  us, 
that  it  may  be  railed  for  many  years  fucccflively  on  the  fame  ground, 
provided  it  be  well  manured.  An  acre  requires  from  nine  to  twelve? 
pecks,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ;  the  latter  being  the  moffc 
ufual,  though  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  foil  makes  an  alteration 
both  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hemp.  An  acre  produces 
on  an  average  thirty-fix  or  thirty-eight  ftone.  The  Abbe  Brulle,  in 
a  treatife  upon  the  culture  and  management  of  hemp,  printed  by 
order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  trade  and  foreign 
plantations,  informs  u?,  that  the  feafori  for  fowing  extends  from  the 
25th  of  March  to  the  15th  of  June.  The  feed  ought  always  to  be 
fown  thin,  not  exceeding  two  bufhels  to  an  acre,  and  if  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  drill  plough)  ftill  lefs  will  anfwer.  '  As  there  are  two 
kinds  of  hemp,  the  male  and  female,  of  which  the  former  only  pro- 
duces feed,  fome  regard  muft  be  had  to  this  circumftance.  In  fome 
parts  of  England,'  the  male  and  female  are  pulled  together  about  thir- 
teen weeks  after  the  fowing,  but  in  others  they  are  frequently  fepa- 
rated.  This  laft  method  is  recommended  by  the  Abbe  Brulle,  who, 
for  the  more  eafy  accomplishment  of  it,  directs  that  little  paths  fhcuki 
be  made  lengthwifl-  through  the  field  at  about  feven  feet  diftance  from 
each  other,  to  allow  a  paflage  for  the  perfon  who  pulls  up  the  female 
hemp  from  among  the  other,  the  latter  requiring  to  fiand  more  than 
a  month  after  for  the  purpofe  of  ripening  the  feeds.  The  female 
hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of 
the  farina  fecundans,  and  fome  of  the  (talks  turning  yellow.  After 
the  whole  of  this  kind  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  manufactured  according 
to  the  directions  hereafter  given,  and  ought  to  be  worked,  if  poffible, 
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while  green ;  the  hemp  thus  produced,  being  much  fitter  than  that 
which  is  previoufly  dried.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  plant  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  glutinous  matter, .  which  being  once  dried, 
agglutinates  the  fibres  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  never  be  after-- 
wards  perfectly  feparated ;  the  female  hemp,  however,  is  always 
in  fmaller  quantity  than  the  male,  and  therefore  where  the  crop  is 
large,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  work  the  whole  as  faft  as  it  is  pulled  or 
cut.  It  is  known  to  be  ripe  by  the  ftems  becoming  pale  ;  but  it  muft 
be  remembered,  that  hemp  of  any  kind  will  be  much  lefs  injured  by 
pulling  the  plants  before  they  are  ripe,  than  by  letting  them  Hand 
too  long. 

The  male  hemp  being  ftripped  of  its  leaves,  &c.  as  afterwards  di- 
rected, will  foon  be  dry  for  ftoring  by  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere, 
though  fometimes  it  may  be  neceffary  to  ufe  artificial  means  ;  but 
where  thefe  are  ufed,  the  utmoft  care  muft  be  taken,  hemp,  when 
dry,  being  exceedingly  inflammable.  The  ftored  or  dried  hemp  mull 
be  beeped  and  treated  in  every  other  refpect  as  though  it  had  been 
green ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  operation  ought  never  to  be 
ufed  but  in  cafes  of  neceflity.  It  is  likewife  difficult  to  make  hemp 
which  has  been  dried  previous  to  its  being  fteeped,  fo  white  as  that 
which  has  been  worked  green. 

With  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  hemp  feed  for  a  fubfequent  feafon, 
it  would  feem  proper  to  fet  apart  a  piece  of  ground  for  this  purpofe  ; 
for  a  M,  Aimen,  from  forty  plants  raifed  in  the  common  way,  had 
only  a  pound  and  an  half  of  feed,  though  the  plants  from  which  it 
was  ta*1<en  might  be  deemed  fine  ;  whereas,  from  a  fingle  plant  which 
grew  by  itfelf,  he  had  feven  pounds  and  an  half.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  by  putting  the  clufters  which  ^contain  the  hemp  feed  to 
heat  and  fweat,  the  quality  is  improved  ;  as  many  of  thofe  feeds 
which  would  otherwife  wither  and  die,  may  thus  arrive  at  perfec- 
tion. This,  however,  feems  to  be  very  problematical,  as  there  are 
no  experiments  which  fliow  that  feeds,  when  feparated  from  the  ve- 
getable producing  them,  have  any  power  of  meliorating  them- 
felves. 

After  the  hemp  is  pulled,  it  muft  be  taken  in  large  handfuls,  cut- 
ting off  the  roots,  though  this  is  not  abfolutely  neceffary,  the  leaves, 
feeds,  and  lateral  branches,  being  dreffed  off  with  a  wooden  fword  or 
ripple.  It  is  then  to  be  made  up  into  bundles  of  twelve  handfuls 
each,  in  order  to  be  fteeped,  like  flax,  in  water.  This,  or  fome- 
thing  fimilar,  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  feparate  the  bark, 
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which  is  properly  the  hemp,  from  the  reed  or  woody  part.  This 
operation  is  called  ivatcr-retting  ;  but  fometimes  a  mere  expofure  to 
the  air  is  fubftituted  in  its  place,  turning  the  hemp  frequently  during 
the  time  it  is  expofed  :  this  is  called  dczv-retting,  but  the  former  me- 
thod is  univerfally  deemed  preferable.  Such  hemp  as  is  defigned  for 
feed  is  feldom  water-retted,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  the  manufac- 
turer already  quoted,  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  fo.  Dew-retted 
hemp  is  generally  ftacked  and  covered  during  the  winter ;  in  Ja- 
nuary and  February  it  is  fpread  upon  meadow  land,  and  whitens  with 
the  froft  and  fnow,  though  it  is  always  much  inferior  to  the  other, 
and  proper  for  coarfer  yarns  only. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  fteeping  hemp  is  various,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  it  can  only  be  attained  by  practice.  It  is 
ufual  to  continue  the  immerfion  four,  five,  or  fix  days  ;  ftanding 
water  is  preferred,  and  the  fame  water  will  fteep  hemp  three  times 
during  the  feafon,  but  the  firfl  has  always  the  beft  colour.  The 
Abbe  Brulle  prefers  clear  and  running  water,  efpecialjy  if  overhung 
with  trees.  The  bundles  are  to  be  laid  croflwil'e  upon  each  other, 
taking  particular  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  they  lie  when  put  in, 
that  they  may  be  taken  out  without  difficulty.  His  time  of  fteeping 
is  from  fix  to  eleven  days  ;  and  here  we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is 
much  better  to  let  it  remain  too  long  in  the  water  than  too  fliort  a 
time.  The  flendereft  hemp  requires  the  moll  foaking.  The 
operation  is  known  to  be  finiflied  by  the  reed  feparating  eafily  from 
the  bark. 

After  the  hemp  is  thoroughly  fteeped,  the  next  operation  is  to  fi> 
parate  the  bark  from  the  reed  or  woody  part ;  and  this  may  be  done 
in  two  ways,  viz.  either  pulling  out  the  reed  from  every  italk  with 
the  hand,  or  drying  and  breaking  it  like  flax.  The  Abbe  Brulle  is 
very  particular  in  his  directions  for  this  laft  operation,  which  he  calls 
reeding,  and  which  may  be  performed  either  in  a  trough  underwater, 
or  upon  a  table.  The  whole,  however,  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  preffing  down  the  bundles  either  in  the  trough  or  on  a 
table  by  proper  weights,  to  keep  the  hemp  Heady  on  the  middle  or 
top  end  ;  then  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bundle,  pull  out 
the  reeds  one  by  one.  As  you  proceed,  the  rind  which  remains  will 
prefs  clofely  upon  the  remaining  unrceded  hemp,  and  keep  it  more 
fteady,  fo  that  you  may  take  two,  four,  or  even  fix  ftalks  at  a  time. 
The  weight  is  then  to  be  removed  from  the  top,  and  all  the  pieces  of 
reed  which  remain  there  having  broken  off  in  the  former  operation, 
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are  to  be  taken  out.  Laftly,  the  middle  weight  is  to  be  taken  off, 
and  any  finall  pieces  which  remain  there  taken  out.  If  the  reed- 
ing is  performed  on  a  table,  the  bundle  muft  be  weeded  frequently, 
though  flightly ;  a  continual  dropping  of  water  would  perhaps  be  the 
beft  method. 

After  the  hemp  is  reeded,  it  muft  next  be  freed  from  the  mucilagi- 
nous matter  with  which  it  ftill  abounds.  This  is  done  by  pouring 
water  through  it,  fqueezing  out  the  liquid  after  every  affu (ion,  but 
taking  care  not  to  let  the  threads  twift  or  entangle  each  other,  which 
they  are  very  apt  to  do.  The  Abbe  is  of  opinion,  that  fpft  feap 
fhould  be  diifolved  in  the  laft  water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to 
three  pounds  of  dry  hemp;  which  though  not  absolutely  neceflary, 
contributes  much  to  the  foftening  and  rendering  the  hemp  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  drefs. 

Hemp  is  broken  by  machinery,  after  being  fteeped,  in  a  manner 
iimilar  to  flax,  but  the  inftruments  generally  ufed  for  this  purpols 
are  all  worked  by  the  hand.  That  which  breaks  in  the  operation  is 
called  Jhortsf  and  is  about  half  the  value  of  lrfng  hemp. 

Beating  of  hemp  is  the  next  operation,  which  formerly  was  per- 
formed entirely  by  hand,  but  now  in  moft  places  by  a  water  mill, 
which  rifes  three  or  four  heavy  beaters  that  fall  upon  it  alternately  ; 
the  hemp  being  turned  all  the  while  by  boys  in  order  to  receive  the 
ftrokes  equally.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the  tow,  the  more 
beating  is  neceflary.  It  is  then  dreffed  or  combed  by  drawing  it 
through  heckles  formed  like  the  combs  of  wool  manufacturers,  only 
fixed.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  two  or  three  forts  of  tow,  and 
fometimes  in  common  heavy  work,  the  whole  is  worked  together 
into  one  fort ;  the  prices  varying  from  fix-pence  to  one  fhiiling  and 
iix-pence  per  pound. 

ON    THE   CULTURE    OF    FLAX. 

The  following  particulars  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  raifing 
flax,  has  been  for  fome  years  pan1  warmly  recommended  by  the  trus- 
tees for  fi flie ries,  manufactures,  and  improvements  in  Scotland. 

A  fivilful  flax  raifer  always  prefers  a  free  open  deep  loam,  and  all 
grounds  that  produced  the  preceding  year  a  good  crop  of  turnips, 
cabbage,  potatoes,  barley,  or  broad  clover  ;  or  have  been  formerly 
laid  down  rich,  and  kept  for  fome  years  in  pafhire. 

A  clay  foil,  the  fecond  or  third  crop  after  being  limed,  will  anfvver 
well  for  flax ;  provided,  if  the  ground  be  ftill  ftiiT,  that  it  be  brought 
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to  a  proper  mould,  by  tilling  after  harveft,  to  expofe  it  to  the  winter 
frofts. 

All  new  grounds  produce  a  ftrong  crop  of  flax,  and  pretty  free 
of  weeds.  When  a  great  many  mole-heaps  appear  upon  new  ground, 
it  anfwers  the  better  for  flax  after  one  tilling. 

Flax  feed  onght  never  to  be  fown  on  grounds  that  are  either  too 
wet  or  dry,  but  on  fuch  as  retain  a  natural  moifture  ;  and  fuch 
grounds  as  are  inclined  to  weeds  ought  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  pre- 
pared by  a  careful  fummer  fallow. 

If  the  feed  be  fown  early,  and  the  flax  not  allowed  to  ftand  for 
feed,  a  crop  of  turnip  may  be  got  after  the  flax  the  fame  year  ;  the 
fecond  year  a  crop  of  bear  or  barley  may  be  taken  ;  and  the  third 
year,  giafs  feeds  are  fometimes  fown  along  with  the  flax  feed.  This 
is  the  method  moftly  practifed  in  and  about  the  counties  of  Lincoln 
and  Somerfet,  in  England,  where  great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp 
are  every  year  raifed,  and  where  thefe  crops  have  long  been  capital 
articles.  There,  old  ploughed  grounds  are  never  fown  with  lint 
feed,  unlefs  the  foil  be  very  rich  and  clean. 

If  the  ground  be  free  and  open,  it  fliould  be  but  once  ploughed, 
and  that  as  (hallow  as  poflible,  not  deeper  than  two  inches  and  an 
half.  It  fliould  be  laid  flat,  reduced  to  a  fine  garden  mould  by  much 
harrowing,  and  all  {tones  and  fods  fliould  be  carried  off. 

Except  a  little  pigeon's  dung  for  cold  or  four  ground,  no  other 
dung  fliould  be  ufed  preparatory  for  flax,  becaufe  it  produces  too 
many  weeds,  and  throws  up  the  flax  thin  and  poor  upon  the  ftalk. 

Before  fowing,  the  bulky  clods  fliould  be  broken,  or  carried  off  the 
ground  ;  and  ftones,  quickenings,  and  every  other  thing  that  may 
hinder  the  growth  of  the  flax,  fliould  be  removed. 

The  brighter  in  colour,  and  heavier  the  feed  is,  fo  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  that  which  when  bruifed,  appears  of  a  light  or  yellowifh  green, 
and  frefh  in  the  heart,  oily  and  not  dry,  and  fmells  and  taftes  fvveet, 
and  not  fufty,  may  be  depended  upon. 

Dutch  feed  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  for  the  mod  part, 
anfwers  beft  ;  but  it  feldom  fur ceeds  if  kept  another  year.  It  ripens 
fooner  than  any  other  foreign  feed.  Philadelphia  feed  produces  fine 
lint  and  few  bolls,  becaufe  fown  thick,  and  anfwers  beft  in  wet  cold 
foils.  Riga  feed  produces  coarfer  lint,  and  the  greateft  quantity  of 
feed.  Scots  feed,  when  well  winnowed  and  kept,  and  changed  from 
one  kind  of  foil  to  another,  fometimes  anfwers  pretty  well,  but  fhould 
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be  fown  thick,  as  many  of  its  grains  are  bad,  and  fail.  It  fprings  well; 
and  its  flax  is  fooner  ripe  than  any  other  ;  but  its  produce  afterwards 
is  generally  inferior  to  that  from  foreign  feed. 

The  quantity  of  feed  fown  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  condition 
of  the  foil ;  for  if  the  ground  be  in  good  heart,  and  the  feed  fown 
thick,  the  crop  will  be  in  danger  of  falling  before  it  is  ready  for 
pulling. 

The  time  for  fowing  flax  feed  is  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
end  of  April,  as  the  ground  and  feafon  anfwers ;  but  the  earlier  the 
feed  is  fown,  the  lefs  the  crop  interferes  with  the  corn  harveft. 

Late  fown  ilax  feed  may  grow  long,  but  the  flax  upon  the  ftalk  will 
be  thin  and  poor. 

After  fowing,  the  ground  ought  to  be  harrowed  till  the  feed  is  well 
covered,  and  then,  fuppofing  the  foil,  as  before  mentioned,  to  be 
free  and  reduced  to  a  fine  mould,  it  ought  to  be  rolled. 

When  a  farmer  fows  a  large  quantity  of  feed,  he  may  find  it 
proper  to  fow  a  part  earlier  and  part  later,  that  in  the  future  operations 
of  weeding,  pulling,  watering  and  grafling,  the  work  may  be  the 
cafier  and  more  conveniently  gone  about. 

It  ought  to  be  weeded  when  the  crop  is  about  four  inches  long.  If 
longer  deferred,  the  weeders  will  fo  much  break  and  crook  the  ftalks, 
that  they  will  never  perhaps  recover  their  ftraightnefs  again  ;  and 
when  the  flax  grows  crooked,  it  is  more  liable  to  be  hurt  in  the  rip- 
pling andfwingling. 

Quicken  grafs  fliould  not  be  taken  up,  for  being  flrongly  rooted, 
the  pulling  of  it  always  loofens  a  deal  of  the  flax. 

If  there  is  an  appearance  of  a  fettled  drought,  it  is  better  to  defer 
the  weeding,  than  by  that  operation  to  expofe  the  tender  roots  of  the 
flax  to  the  drought. 

When  the  crop  grows  (o  fliort  and  branchy,  as  to  appear  more  va- 
luable for  feed  than  flax,  it  ought  not  to  be  pulled  before  it  be  tho- 
roughly ripe  ;  but  if  it  grows  long  and  not  branchy,  the  feed  fliould 
be  difregarded,  and  all  the  attention  given  to  the  flax.  In  the  1  aft 
cafe  it  ought  to  be  pulled  after  the  bloom  has  fallen,  when  the  ftalk, 
begins  to  turn  yellow,  and  before  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  bolls  turn 
hard  and  (harp-pointed. 

When  the  ftalk  is  fmall,  and  carries  few  bolls,  the  flax  is  fine ; 
but  the  ftalk  of  coavfe  flax  is  grofs,  rank,  branchy,  and  carries  many 

bolls, 
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When  the  flax  has  fallen  and  lies,  fuch  as  lies  ought  to  be  immedi- 
ately pulled,  whether  it  has  grown  enough  or  not,  as  otherwife  it 
will  rot  altogether. 

When  parts  of  the  fame  field  grow  unequally,  {o  that  fome  parts 
are  ready  for  pulling  before  other  parts ;  only  what  is  ready  ftiould  be 
pulled,  and  the  reft  fhould  be  fufiered  to  ftand  till  ready. 

The  flax-raifer  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pull,  and  keep  by  itfelf,  each 
different  kind  of  lint  which  he  finds  in  his  field  ;  what  is  both  long 
and  fine,  by  itfelf;  what  is  both  long  and  coarfe,  by  itfelf ;  what  is 
both  fhortand  fine,  by  itfelf;  what  is  both  fhortand  coarfe,  by  itfelf; 
and  in  like  manner  every  other  kind  by  itfelf  that  is  of  the  fame  fizc 
and  quality.  If  the  different  kinds  be  not  thus  kept  feparate,  the  flax 
muft  be  much  damaged  in  the  watering  and  other  fucceeding  opera- 
tions. 

What  is  commonly  called  under  growth,  may  be  neglected  as 
ufelefs. 

Few  perfons  that  have  feen  pulled  flax,  are  ignorant  of  the  me- 
thod of  laying  it  in  handfuls  acrofs  each  other,  which  gives  the 
flax  fufticient  air,  and  keeps  the  handfuls  feparate  and  ready  for  the 
rippler. 

If  the  flax  be  more  valuable  than  the  feed,  it  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  flacked  up,  for  its  own  natural  juice  aflifts  it  greatly  in  the  wa- 
tering ;  whereas,  if  kept  long  unwatered,  it  lofes  that  juice,  and  the 
hade  adheres  fo  much  to  the  boon,  that  it  requires  longer  time  ten 
water,  and  even  the  quality  of  the  flax  becomes  thereby  haifher 
and  coarfer.  Eefides,  the  flax  flacked  up  over  year,  is  in  great 
danger  from  vermin  and  other  accidents ;  the  water  in  fpring  is  not 
fo  foft  and  warm  as  in  harveft,  and  near  a  year  is  thereby  loft  of  the: 
life  of  the  lint ;  but  if  the  flax  be  fo  fhort  and  branchy  as  to  appear 
moil  valuable  for  feed,  it  ought,  after  pulling,  to  be  flooked  and 
dried  upon  the  field,  as  is  done  with  corn  ;  then  ftacked  up  for  win- 
ter, rippled  in  fpring ;  and  after  fheeling,  the  feed  fhould  be  welL 
cleaned  from  bad  feeds,  &c. 

After  pulling,  if  the  flax  is  to  be  regarded  more  than  the  feed,  it 
fhould  be  allowed  to  lie  fome  hours  upon  the  ground  to  dry  a  little,, 
and  fo  gain  fome  firmnefs,  to  prevent  the  fkin  or  hade,  which  is  the 
flax,  from  rubbing  off  in  the  rippling  ;  an  operation  which  ought  by* 
no  means  to  be  neglected,  as  the  bolls,  if  put  into  the  water  along 
with  flax,  breed  vermin  there,  and  otherwife  fpoil  the  water.  Tha 
bolls  alfo  prove  very  inconvenient  in  the  grafting  and  breaking. 
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The  handfuls  for  rippling  fhould  not  be  great,  as  that  endangers 
the  lint  in  the  rippling  comb. 

After  rippling,  the  flax-raifer  will  perceive,  that  he  is  able  ,to 
affort  each  lize  and  quality  of  the  flax  by  itfelf  more  exa&ly  than  he 
could  before. 

A  running  ftream  waftes  the  lint,  makes  it  white,  and  fre- 
quently carries  it  away.  Lochs,  by  the  great  quantity  and  motion 
of  the  water,  alfo  wafte  and  whiten  the  flax,  though  not  fo  much 
as  running  ftreams.  Both  rivers  and  lochs  water  the  flax  quicker 
than  canals. 

But  all  flax  ought  to  be  watered  in  canals  or  ponds,  which  fhould 
be  dug  in  clay  ground  if  poffible,  as  that  foil  retains  the  water  beft  ; 
but  if  a  firm  retentive  foil  cannot  be  got,  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the 
canal,  or  both  the  bottom  and  fides,  may  be  lined  with  clay  ;  or,  in- 
itead  of  lining  the  fides  with  clay,  which  might  fall  down,  a  ditch 
may  be  dug  without  the  canal,  and  filled  with  clay,  which  will  pre- 
vent both  extraneous  water  from  entering,  and  the  water  within  from 
running  off. 

A  canal  of  forty  feet  long,  fix  broad,  and  four  deep,  will  gene- 
rally water  the  growth  of  an  acre  of  flax. 

It  ought  to  be  filled  with  frefh  foft  water  from  a  river  or  brook,  if 
poffible,  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  flax  is  put  in,  and  expofed  all 
that  time  to  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The  greater  way  the  river  or  brook 
has  run,  the  fofter,  and  therefore  the  better  will  the  water  be. 
Springs,  or  fhort-runs  from  hills,  are  too  cold,  unlefs  the  water  is 
allowed  to  ftand  long  in  the  canal.  Water  from  coal  or  iron  is  very 
bad  for  flax.  A  little  of  the  powder  of  galls  thrown  into  a  glafs  of 
water,  will  immediately  difcover  if  it  comes  from  minerals  of  that 
kind,  by  turning  it  into  a  dark  colour,  more  or  lefs  tinged  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  vitriol  it  contains. 

The  canal  ought  not  to  be  under  fhade  ;  which,  befides  keeping  the 
fun  from  ibftening  the  water,  might  make  part  of  the  canal  cooler 
than  other  parts,  and  fo  water  the  flax  unequally. 

The  flax-raifer  will  obferve,  when  the  water  is  brought  to  a  proper 
heat,  that  fmall  plants  wiil  be  riling  quickly  in  it,  numbers  of  lmall 
infefts  and  reptiles  will  be  generating  there,  and  bubbles  of  air  rifing 
on  the  furface.  If  no  fuch  figns  appear,  the  water  is  either  not  warm 
enough,  or  is  otherwife  unfit  for  flax. 

Mofs 
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Mofs  holes,  when  neither  too  deep  nor  too  fhallow,  frequently 
anfwer  well  for  watering  flax,  when  the  water  is  proper,  as  before 
defcribed. 

The  proper  feafon  for  watering  flax  is  from  the  end  of  J\iJy  to  the 
end  of  Auguft. 

The  advantage  of  watering  flax  as  foon  as  poffible  after  pulling 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  flax  being  ibrted  after  rippling,  as  before  mentioned,  fhould 
next  be  pi£  into  beets,  never  larger  than  a  man  can  grafp  with  both 
his  hands,  and  tied  very  flack  with  a  band  of  a  few  ftalks.  Dried 
rufhes  anfwer  exceedingly  well  for  binding  flax,  as  they  do  not  rot  in 
the  water,  and  may  be  dried  and  kept  for  ufe  again. 

The  beets  fhould  be  put  into  the  canals  or  ponds  flope  ways,  or 
half  Handing  upon  end,  the  root  end  uppermoft.  Upon  the  crop 
ends,  when  uppermoft,  there  frequently  breeds  a  deal  of  vermin,  de- 
fiructive  of  the  flax,  which  is  effectually  prevented  by  putting  the 
crop  end  downmoft. 

The  whole  flax  in  the  canal  ought  to  be  carefully  covered  from  the 
fun  with  divots ;  the  grafly  fide  of  which  fhould  be  next  the  flax,  to 
keep  it  clean.  If  it  is  not  thus  covered,  the  fun  will  difcolour  the 
flax,  though  quite  covered  with  water.  If  the  divots  are  not  weighty 
enough  to  keep  the  flax  entirely  under  water,  a  few  ftones  may 
be  laid  above  them.  But  the  flax  fhould  not  be  prefled  to  the 
bottom. 

When  the  flax  is  fufficiently  watered,  it  feels  foft  to  the  gripe,  and 
the  harle  parts  eafily  with  the  boon  or  (how,  which  laft  is  then  be- 
come brittle,  and  looks  whitifh.  When  thefe  figns  are  found,  the 
flax  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  beet  after  beet ;  each  gently 
rinfed  in  the  water,  to  cleanfe  it  of  the  naftinefs  which  has  ga- 
thered about  it  in  the  canal ;  and  as  the  lint  is  then  very  tender,  and 
the  beet  flackly  tied,  it  muftbe  carefully  and  gently  handled. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  no  part  be  overdone  ;  and  as 
the  coarfeft  waters  fooneft,  if  different  kinds  be  mixed  together,  a. 
part  will  be  rotted,  when  the  reft  is  not  fufficiently  watered. 

When  flax  taken  out  of  the  canal  is  not  found  fufficiently  watered, 
it  may  be  laid  in  a  heap  for  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
which  will  have  an  effect  like  more  watering ;  but  this  operation  is 
sice,  and  may  prove  dangerous  inun/kilful  hands. 

After 
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After  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  canal,  frefh  flax  fliould  not  be  put 
a  fecond  time  into  it,  until  the  former  water  be  run  off,  and  the  canal 
cleaned,  and  fupplied  with  frefli  water. 

Short  heath  is  the  beft  field  for  graffing  flax,  as  when  wet,  it  fallens 
to  the  heath,  and  is  thereby  prevented  from  being  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  The  heath  alfo  keeps  it  a  little  above  the  earth,  and  fo  expofes 
it  the  more  equally  to  the  weather.  When  fuch  heath  is  not  to  be 
got,  links  or  clean  old  lea  ground  is  the  next  beft.  Long  grafs 
grounds  fliould  be  avoided,  as  the  grafs  growing  through  the  lint  fre- 
quently fpots,  tenders,  or  rots  it;  and  grounds  expofed  to  violent 
winds  fliould  alfo  be  avoided. 

The  flax,  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  muft  be  fpread  very  thin 
upon  the  ground,  and  being  then  very  tender,  it  muft  be  gently 
bandied.  The  thinner  it  is  fpread  the  better,  as  it  is  then  the 
more  equally  expofed  to  the  weather.  But  it  ought  never  to  be 
fpread  during  a  heavy  fhower,  as  that  would  wafh  and  waftethe  harle 
too  much,  which  is  then  exceflively  tender,  but  foon  after  be- 
comes firm  enough  to  bear  the  rains,  which,  with  open  air  and  fun- 
fliine,  cleans,  foftens,  and  purines  the  harle  to  the  degree  wanted, 
and*  makes  it  blifter  from  the  boon.  In  fhorr,  after  the  flax  has  got 
a  little  firmnefs  by  being  a  few  hours  fpread  in  dry  weather,  the  more 
rain  and  funfhineitgets  the  better. 

If  there  be  little  danger  of  high  winds  carrying  off  the  flax,  it  will 
be  much  the  better  for  being  turned  about  once  a  week.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  turned,  it  ought  to  be  very  thin  fpread.  The  fpreading  of  flax 
and  hemp  requires  a  deal  of  ground,  but  amply  repays  by  enriching 
it  greatly. 

The  ikilful  flax-raifer  fpreads  his  firft  row  of  flax  at  the  end  of  the 
field  oppofite  to  the  point  from  whence  the  moft  violent  windcommonly 
comes,  placing  the  root  ends  foremoft  ;  he  makes  the  root  ends  of 
every  other  over-lap  the  crop  ends  of  the  former  row  three  or  four 
inches,  and  binds  down  the  laft  row  with  a  rope  ;  by  which  means 
the  wind  does  not  eafily  get  below  the  lint  to  blow  it  away :  and  as 
the  crop  ends  are  feidom  fo  fully  watered  as  the  root  ends,  the  afore- 
faid  over-lapping  has  an  effecT:  like  giving  the  crop  ends  more  water-  , 
ing.  Experience  only  can  fully  teach  a  perfon  the  flgns  of  flax  being 
fuffificiently  graded  ;  then  it  is  of  a  clearer  colour  than  formerly,  the 
harle  is  bliftered  up,  and  eafily  parts  with  the  boon,  which  is  then 
become  very  brittle.  The  whole  fliould  be  fufnciently  graffed  before 
1  any 
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any  of  it  is  lifted  ;  for  if  a  part  be  lifted  fooner  than  the  reft,  that 
which  remains  is  in  great  danger  from  the  winds. 

A  dry  day  ought  to  be  chofen  for  taking  up  the  flax  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  appearance  of  high  wind,  it  fhould  be  loofed  from  the  heath 
or  grafs,  and  let  loofe  for  fome  hours,  to  make  it  thoroughly  dry. 

As  a  great  quantity  of  flax  can  fcarcely  be  all  equally  watered  and 
grafled,  and  as  the  different  qualities  will  beft  appear  at  lifting  the 
flax  offthe  grafs ;  therefore  at  that  time  each  different  kind  (hould  be 
gathered  together,  and  kept  by  itfelfj  that  is,  all  of  the  fame  colour, 
length,  and  quality. 

The  fmaller  the  beets  it  is  made  up  in,  the  better  for  drying, 
and  the  more  convenient  for  flacking,  houfing,  &c.  and  in  making 
up  thefe  beets,  as  in  every  other  operation  upon  flax,  it  is  of  great 
confequence  that  the  lint  be  laid  together  as  it  grew,  the  root  ends 
together  and  the  crop  ends  together. 

With  refpect  to  the  drefling  of  flax,  for  many  ages  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  feparate  the  boon  or  core  from  the  flax,  which  is  the  bark  of 
the  plant,  beating  it  with  a  mallet,  or  more  dexteroufly  with  the  break, 
a  Ample  and  more  convenient  method  than  the  former. 

Thefe  methods  of  breaking  the  flax  are,  however,  flow  and 
very  laborious.  A  water  mill  was  invented  in  Scotland  about 
forty  years  ago,  which,  with  fome  late  improvements,  makes 
great  difpatch,  and  in  ikilful  and  careful  hands  gives  fatisfaction.  It 
has  been  generally  conftructed  to  break  the  boon  by  three  dented  rol- 
lers, placed  one  above  the  other.  The  middle  one  of  which,  being 
forced  quickly  round,  takes  the  other  two  along  with  it,  and  one  end 
of  the  handfuls  of  the  flax  being  by  the  workmen  directed  in  between 
the  upper  and  middle  rollers,  the  flax  is  immediately  drawn  in  by  the 
rollers;  a  curved  board  or  plate  of  tin  behind  the  rollers  directs  the 
flax  to  return  again  between  the  middle  and  undermoft  rollers  ;  and 
thus  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the  boon  be  fufficiently  broke. 
Great  weights  of  timber  or  ftone  at  the  ends  of  levers,  prefs  the  upper 
and  under  rollers  towards  the  middle  one. 

The  fcutching,  which  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  is  likewife 
carried  on  by  the  mill  in  the  following  manner :  four  arms, 
fomething  like  hand-fcutchers,  project  from  a  perpendicular  axle  ; 
a  box  around  the  axle  inclofes  thefe  projecting  fcutchers ;  and 
this  box  is  divided  among  the  workmen,  each  having  fufricient 
room  to  fland  and  handle  his  flax,  which,  through  flits  in  the 
jipper   part  and  fides  of  the  box,   they  hold  in  to  the  ftroke  of 
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the  fcutchers,  which  moving  round  horizontally,  ftrike  the  flax  acrofs 
or  at  right  angles,  and  fo  threfh  out  or  clear  it  of  the  boon. 

The  breaking  of  the  flax  by  rollers  is  fcarcely  fubjeci  to  any  ob- 
jection, but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  workmen  not  fufficiently  on  their 
guard,  who  fometimes  allow  the  rollers  to  take  hold  of  their  fingers, 
and  thereby  their  whole  arm  is  infiantly  drawn  in  :  thus  many  have 
loft  their  arms.  To  avoid  this  danger,  a  break,  upon  the  general 
principles  of  the  hand-break'  before  deicribed,  has  been  lately  adapted 
to  water  machinery,  and.ufed  in  place  of  rollers.  The  horizontal 
ftroke  of  the  fcutchers  was  long  thought  too  fevere,  and  wafteful  of 
the  flax  ;  but  very  careful  experiments  have  difcovered  that  the  watte 
complained  of  mult  be  charged  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  or  negligence  of 
the  %vorkmen,  as  in  good  hands  the  mill  carries  away  nothing  but  what, 
if  not  fo  fcuiched  off",  muff:  be  taken  off"  in  the  heckling  with  more 
iofs,  both  of  time  and  flax.  But  to  obviate  this  objection  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  horizontal  fcutchers,  an  imitation  of  hand-fcutching  has 
lately  been  applied  to  water.  The  fcutchers  then  project  from  an 
horizontal  axle,  and  move  like  the  arms  of  a  check  reel,  ftriking  the 
flax  neither  acrofs  nor  perpendicularly  down,  but  Hoping  in  upon  the 
parcel  exactly  as  the  flax  is  ftruck  by  the  hand-fcutcher.  This  Ho- 
ping ftroke  is  got  by  raifing  the  fcutching  flock  fome  inches  higher 
than  the  center  of  the  axle,  and  by  raifing  or  lowering  the  Hock  over 
which  the  flax  is  held,  or  fcrewing  it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
fcutchers,  the  workmen  can  temper  or  humour  the  ftroke  almoft  as  he 
pleafes. 

A  lint-mill,  with  horizontal  fcutchers  upon  a  perpendicular  axle, 
requires  a  houfe  of  two  ftories,  the  rollers  or  break  being  placed  in 
the  ground  ftory,  and  the  fcutchers  in  the  loft  above  ,•  but  a  mill 
with  vertical  fcutchers  cm  an  horizontal  axle,  requires  but  one  ground 
ftory  for  all  the  machinery. 

Another  method  of  breaking  and  fcutching  flax,  more  expeditious 
than  the  old  hand  methods,  and  more  gentle  than  water  mills,  has 
alfo  been  invented  in  Scotland.  It  is  much  like  the  break  and 
fcutcher  giving  the  floping  ftroke  laft  defcribed,  moved  by  the  foot. 
The  treddle  is  remarkably  long,  and  the  fcutchers  are  fixed  upon  the 
rim  of  a  fly  wheel.  The  foot  break  is  alfo  afiifted  in  its  mo- 
tion by  a  fly.  Thefe  foot  machines  are  very  ufeful  where  there  are 
no  water  mills,  but  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  mills  in  point  of  expe- 
dition. 
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The  next  operation  that  flax  undergoes  after  feutching  is  heckling. 
The  heckle  is  firmly  fixed  to  a  bench  before  the  workman,  who 
iflnkes  the  flax  upon  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  draws  it  through 
•the  teeth.  To  perfons  unacquainted  with  this  kind  of  work,  this  may 
■ieem  a  very  Ample  operation ;  but,  in  Tact,  it  requires  as  much  practice 
to  acquire  the  flight  of  heckling  well,  and  without  waiting  the  flax, 
as  any  other  operation  in  the  whole  manufacture  of  linen.  They  ule 
coarfer  and  wider  teethed  heckles,  or  finer,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  flax,  generally  .putting  the  flax  through  two  heckles,  a  coarlcr 
one  firfr,  and  next  a  fine  one. 

The  following  obfervations,  firft  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman'a 
Magazine  for  June  1787,  ieem  worthy  of  very  particular  attention, 
•and  may  not  therefore  be  improperly  iubjoined  as  a  fupplement  to 
the  prefent  article. 

"  The  intention  of  watering  flax  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the 
boon  more  brittle  or  friable,  and  by  foaking,  to  diflblve  that  gluey 
kind  of  fap  that  makes  the  bark  of  plants  and  trees  adhere  in  a  fmall 
degree  to  the  woody  part.  The  bark  of  flax  is  called  the  barky  and 
when  ieparated  from  the  ufelefs  woody  part,  ihzboon,  this  harle  itlelf 
is  called  flax.  To  effect  this  feparation  eallly,  the  practice  has  long 
•prevailed,  of  foaking  the  flax  in  water  to  a  certain  degree  ol  fermenta- 
•tion,  and  afterwards  drying  it.  For  this  foaking  lome  prefer  rivu- 
lets that  have  a  fmall  current,  and  others  ftagnant  water  in  ponds 
and  lakes.  In  both  methods  the  water  acts  as  in  all  other  cafes  of  in- 
.fnfion  and  maceration  j  after  two  or  three  weeks  it  extracts  a  great 
.many  juices  of  a  vevy  ftrong  quality,  which  in  ponds  give  the  water 
an  inky  tinge  and  oftenfive  fmell,  and  in  rivulets  mix  in  the  ftream  and 
kill  the  fifh.  Nay,  if  this  maceration  be  too  long  continued,  the  ex- 
tracted and  fermented  fap  will  completely  kill  the  flax  itfelf.  For 
if  inftead  of  two  or  three  weeks,  the  new  flax  were  to  lie  foaking  in 
the  water  four  or  five  months,  I  prefume  it  would  be  good  for  no- 
thing but  to  be  thrown  upon  the  dunghill  ;  .both  harle  and  boon 
would  in  time  be  completely  rotted  ;  yet  the  harle  or  flax,  when  en- 
tirely freed  from  this  fap,  and  manufactured  into  linen,  or  into 
.ropes,  might  lie  many  months  under  water  without  being  much  da- 
maged ;  as  linen,  it  may  be  wafhed  and  fteeped  in  fcalding  water 
twenty  times  without  lofing  much  of  its  ftrcngth,  and  as  paper,  it 
acquires  a  kind  of  incorruptibility. 

"  It  appears  then  effential  to  the  right  management  of  new  flax,  to 
get  rid  of  this  pernicious  vegetative  lap,  and  to  macerate  fhe  booa  ; 
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but  from  the  complaints  made  againft  both  the  methods  of  watering 
now  in  ufe,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  there  is  frill  cn-eat  room  for 
improvement  in  that  article.  In  rivulets,  the  vegetative  lap,  as  it  is 
diflolyed,  is  carried  off  by  the  current,  to  the  deftruction  of  the  fifli. 
This  prevents  the  flax  from  being  ftained  ;  but  the  operation  is  tedi* 
ous,  and  not  complete,  from  the  uncertainty  of  knowing  when  it  is 
j lift  enough,  and  not  too  much,  or  perhaps  from  neglect.  In  ponds, 
the  inky  tinge  of  the  water  often  ferves  as  a  kind  of  dye  to  the  flax, 
which  imbibes  it  fo  ftrongly,  that  double  the  labour  in  bleaching 
will  hardly  bring  the  linen  made  of  fuch  flax  to  an  equality  in  white- 
nefs  with  linen  made  of  flax  untinged.  This  feems  to  be  equally  un- 
wife  as  though  we  were  to  dye  cotton  black  firft,  in  order  to  whiten 
it  afterwards.  Thefe  ponds,  befides,  become  a  great  nuifance  to  the, 
neighbourhood  ;  the  impregnated  water  is  often  of  fuch  a  pernicious 
quality,  that  cattle,  however  thiifty,  will  not  drink  of  it,  and  the 
effluvia  of  it  may  perhaps  be  nearly  as  infectious  as  it  is  offenfive.  If 
this  effluvia  is  really  attended  with  any  contagious  effects  in  our  cold 
climate,  a  thing  worth  the  inquiring  into,  how  much  more  pernici- 
ous mil  ft  its  effects  have  been  in  the  hot  climate  of  Egypt,  a  country 
early  noted  for  its  great  cultivation  of  flax  ? 

';  1  have  often  thought  that  the  procefs  of  watering  might  be 
greatly  unproved  and  fhortened  by  plunging  the  new  flax,  after  it  is, 
rippled,  into  fcalding  water ;  which,  in  regard  to  extracting  the  ve- 
getative fap,  would  do  in  five  minutes  more  than  cold  water  would 
do  in  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more  than  cold  water  could  do  at  all, 
in  refpect  to  the  clearing  the  plant  of  fap.  Rough  almonds,  when 
thrown  into  fcal  ing  water,  are  blanched  in  an  inftant ;  but  perhaps 
a  fortnight's  macerating  thole  almonds  in  cold  water  would  not  make 
them  part  fo  eafily  with  their  fkins,  which  are  the  fame  to  them  as  the 
hafle  is  to  the  flax.  Were  tea  leaves  to  be  infufed  in  cold  water  a 
fortnight,  perhaps  the  tea  produced  by  that  infufion  would  not  be  fo 
good  to  the  tafte,  nor  fo  ftrongly  tinged  to  the  eye,  as  what  is  ef- 
fected by  fcalding  water  in  five  minutes.  By  the  fame  analogy,  I 
think,  flax  or  any  fmall  twig  would  be  made  to  part  with  its  bark 
much  eafier  and  quicker  by  being  dipped  in  boiling  water  than  by 
being  fteeped  in  cold  water. 

"  This  reflection  opens  the  door  for  a  great  variety  of  new  expe- 
riments in  regard  to  flax.  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  gentle- 
men cultivators  and  farmers,  to  make  repeated  trials  upon  this  new 
fyftem,  which  would  foon  afcertain  whether  it  ought  to  be  adopted 
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in  practice  or  rejected.  One  thing,  I  think,  we  may  be  certain  of, 
that  if  the  Egyptians  watered  their  flax  in  our  common  manner,  they 
undoubtedly  watered  it  in  very  warm  water,  from  the  great  heat  of 
their  climate,  which  would  probably  make  them  neglect  to  think  of 
water  heated  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  the  fiin.  A  good  ge- 
neral practice  can  only  be  eftablifhed  upon  repeated  trials.  Though 
one  experiment  may  tail,  another  with  a  little  variation  may  fticceed  ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  object  defued  to  be  obtained  will  juftify  a 
good  degree  of  perfevernnce  in  the  profecutiort  of  the  means.  In 
this  view,  as  theChinefe  thread  is  fald  to  be  very  (Irong,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  be  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  that  diftant  nation, 
in  regard  to  the  rearing  and  manufacturing  of  flax,  as  well  as  with  the 
methods  ufed  by  the  Flemings  and  the  Dutch. 

"  Boiling  water,  perhaps,  might  at  once  clear  the  new  flax  from 
many  impurities,  which,  when  not  removed  till  it  be  l'pun  into  yarn, 
are  then  removed  with  difficulty,  and  the  lofs  of  fubftance  to  the 
yarn.  Why  fhould  not  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  flax,  before 
they  be  fpun  into  yarn,  be  made  not  only  as  fine  but  as  clean  as  pof- 
fible,  ?  Upon  the  new  fyftem  propbfed,  the  act  of  bleaching  would 
begin  immediately  after  the  rippling  of  the  flax,  and  a  little  done 
then,  might  perhaps  fave  much  of  what  is  generally  done  after  the 
fpinnihg  and  weaving.  To  fpih  dirty  flax  with  a  view  of  cleaning  it 
afterwards,  appears  to  be  the  fame  impropriety  as  though  we  were 
to  referve  part  of  the  drefflng  given  to  leather  till  after  it  is  made  into 
gloves. 

"  Should  the  plunging  of  the  flax  into  the  boiling  water  not  fuf- 
fice  to  make  the  boon  brittle  enough,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
would  not,  then  the  common  watering  might  be  added  ;  but  in  that 
cafe  probably  half  the  time  ufually  given  to  this  watering  would 
fuffice,  and  the  flax  might  then  be  laid  in  clear  rivulets,  without  any 
apprehenfion  of  its  infecting  the  water  and  poilbning  the  fifli,  or  of 
being  dlfcoloilred  itfelf ;  for  the  boiling  water  into  which  it  had 
been  previoufly  put,  would  have  extracted  all  the  poifonous  vege- 
tative lap,  which  I  prefnme  is  what  chiefly  difcoloiirs  the  flax  or  kills 
the  fifli. 

"  On  the  fuppofitiori  that  the  ufe  of  barling  water  in  the  preparai- 
tion  of  flax  may  be  found  to  be  advantageous  and  profitable,  I  can 
recollect  at  prefent  but  one  objection  againft  its  being  geuerally 
adopted.  Every  flax  grower,  it  may  be  faid,  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  conveniences  for  boiling  water  fuffkieut  fcr  the  purpofc ; 
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the  confumption  of  water  would  be  great,  and  fome  additional  ex* 
-penfe  would  be  incurred.  In  anfvver  to  this  I  fhall  obferve,  that  I  pre- 
fume  any  additional  expenfe  would  be  more  than  reimburfed  by  the 
better  marketable  price  of  the  flax  ;  for  otherwife  any  new  improve- 
ment, if  it  will  not  quit  coft,  mult  be  dropt,  were  it  even  the  fearch- 
ing  after  gold.  In  a  large  cauldron  a  great  deal  of  flax  might  be 
dipt  in  the  fame  water,  and  the  confumption  perhaps  would  not  be 
more  than  a  quart  to  each  fheaf.  Even  a  large  houfhold  pot  would  be 
capable  of  containingone  fheaf  after,  another  ;  and  I  believe  the  whole 
objection  would  be  obviated,  were  the  practice  to' prevail  as  in  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  that  the  flax-grower  and  flax-drelfer  fuould.be  two 
diftinct  profeflions. 

"  I  fliall  conclude  with  recommending  to  thofe  who  are  inclined  to. 
make  experiments,  not  to  be  difcouraged  by  the  failure  of  one  or 
two  trials.  Perhaps  the  flax,  inftead  of  being  juft  plunged  into  the 
fcalding  water,  ought  to  be  kept  in  it  five  minutes,,  per.naps  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  perhaps  a  whole  hour.  Should  five  minutes,  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  not  be  fuflicient  to  make  the  boon 
and  harleeafily  feparate,  it  might  perhaps  be  found  expedient  to  boil 
the  flax  for  more  than  am  hour  ;  and;  fuch  boiling  when  in  this  ftate, 
might  in  return  fave  feveral  hours  boiling  in  the  article  of  bleaching. 
It  is  not,  I  think,  at  all  probable  that  the  boiling  of  the  flax  with  the 
boon  in  it  would  prejudice  the  harle ;  for  in  the  courfe  of  its  future 
exiftence,  it  is  made  to  be  expofed  twenty  or  forty  times  to  this  boil- 
ing trial,  and  if  not  detrimental  in  the  one  cafe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed 
i*  would  not  be  detrimental  in  the  other.  Perhaps,  after  the  boiling, 
it  would  be  proper  to  pile  up  the  flax  in  one  heap  for  a  whole  day,, 
or  for  half  a  day,,  to  occafion  fome  fermentation;  or,  perhaps,  im- 
mediately alter  the  boiling,  it  might  be  proper  to  wafh  it  with  cold 
water.  The  great  object,  when  the  flax  is  pulled,  is  to  get  the 
haiie  from  the  boon  with  as  little  lofs  and  damage  as  poffible  ;  and  if 
this  is  accomplilhed  in  a  more  complete  manner  than  ufual,  condde- 
rable  labour  and  expenfe  will  be  faved  in  the  future  manufacturing 
of  the  flax.  On  this  account  I  think  much  more  would  be  gained 
than  loll,  were  the  two  or  three  laft  inches  of  the  roots  of  the  ftems  to 
be  chopped  off,  or  dipt  off,  previous  to  the  flax  being  either  watered 
or  boiled.  When  the  flax  is  watered,  care  fliould  be  taken  not  to 
ipread  it  out  to  dry,  u  hen  there  is  a  hazard  of  its  being,  expofed  in  its 
wet  ftate  to  frofl." 
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ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    THE    VINE. 

•  In  feveral  preceding  parts  of  this  work  wc  have  mentioned  the 
advantages  the  United  States  poflefs  for  the  culture  or"  the  vine,  and, 
of  confequence,  for  the  making  wines  of  a  fuperior  kind  ;  as  the  at- 
tempts made  have  in  many  parts  fuccceded,  and  as  many  American 
farmers  have  attended  to  it  of  late,  we  fhall  need  no  apology  for  in- 
troducing the  following  effay  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the 
making  and  preferving  of  wines  fuited  to  the  different  climates  of 
rhe  United  States. 

Whoever  confiders  the  general  climate  of  Nortl>Amcrica,  the 
foil,  the  fcafons,  the  ferenity  and  drynefs  of  the  air,  Hie  length  and 
intenfenefs  of  the  heat,  the  fair  and  moderate  weather  that  generally 
prevails  in  the  fall,  when  grapes  are  coming  to  maturity,  and  ar- 
rive at  their  greateft  perfection  ^  whoever  compares  the  prefent  flate 
of  the  air,  with  what  it  was  formerly,  before  the  country  was  opened, 
cleared  and  drained,  will  find,  that  they  are  every  year  fall  ad- 
vancing to  that  pure  and  perfect  temperament  of  nir,  fit  for  making 
the  belt  and  richefr.  wines  of  every  kind. 

Such  has  been  the  bounty  and  goodnefs  of  heaven,  that  there 
are  vines  adapted  to  every  country,  to  every  region,  from  fifty  de- 
grees both  north  and  fouth  latitude  down  to  the  equator  ;  and  the 
countries  beyond  thefe  may  eafily  be  fupplied  by  traffic,  fo  that  all 
the  fons  of  men  may  partake  of  this  general,  this  univerfal  blefiing. 

]t  is  not  every  vine  that  is  fit  for  every  country  ;  feme  are  earlier, 
fome  are  later  ripe  ;  fome  are  tender  and  delicate,  and  will  not  fland 
the  feverity  of  winter  ;  others  are  hardy  and  robuft,  and  will  (land 
any  weather.  Hereafter  we  fhall  range  them  in  proper  and  diftinrt 
clafies,and  adapt  the  different  forts  by  name  to  the  different  climates 
in  America,  where  they  may  be  propagated  with  fafcty  and  to  the 
befi  advantage. 

A  vine,  fronft  a  fHck  or  cutting,  begins  to  bear  fruit  the  third 
year,  the  fourth  year  it  bears  more,  and  the  fifth  year  the  planter 
may  make  wine;  and  from  that  time  until  it  attains  the  full  age  of 
man,  it  increafes  in  value  and  yields  a  richer  wine;  and,  if  from  the 
beginning  the  vine  is  carefully  pruned,  duly  manured  and  properly 
cultivated,  it  will  amply  reward  for  all  the  labour,  expenfe  and 
care,  bellowed  on  ir,  and  will  hold  good  above  an  hundred  years, 
as  mofl  writers  affirm  ;  but  then  it  mult  be  tended  by  a  careful  anci 
Csady  hand,  for  it  will  not  bear  to  be  flighted  or  neglected  :  if  the 
3  ground 
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ground  is  not  manured  and  kept  in  good  heart,  the  vine  will  bear 
no  fruit ;  if  the  planter  neglect  to  cultivate  the  foil  and  keep  it  clean, 
the  fruit  will  be  knotty  and  ftarved,  and  will  not  come  to  maturity  ; 
if  he  fuffer  the  Hakes  or  props  to  fall,  and  the  vine  to  fprawl  on  the 
ground,  the  fruit  will  not  rip*en,  but  remain  auftere,  and  will  not  make 
good  wine.  Wine  is  too  rich  a  juice  to  be  made  from  a  barren  foil,  of 
by  lazy  idle  ilovens ;  fuch  men  fhould  never  undertake  a  vineyard  ; 
they  not  only  hurt  themfelves,  but  hinder  others,  who  are  fit  for  the 
undertaking.;  from  making  the  attempt.  If  a  vineyard  does  not  fucceed, 
the  fault  is  in  the  man,  not  in  the  vine  :  it  will  flourifii  and  profper 
under  a  careful  and  diligent  hand,  but  it  will  degenerate  and  ruii 
wild  under  the  hand  of  flbtli  and  idlenefs.  A  gentleman  of  Rome, 
who  took  great  delight  in  vineyards,  fome  of  which  he  had  raifed  with 
his  own  hands,  wrote  a  very  elegant  piece  upon  the  culture  of  vines, 
and  in  the  mod  pathetic  terms  recommends  it  to  the  people  of  Italy, 
as  the  moll  profitable  as  well  as  agreeable  and  amufing  undertaking. 
Among  many  other  encouragements,  he  tells  them  this  ftory  :  '*  Pa- 
tidius  Veterenfis,  a  neighbour  of  my  uncle,  had  a  vineyard  and  two 
daughters.  Upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  them,  he  gave  with  her 
&s  her  dowry  one-third  of  his  vineyard ;  and  theft  doubled  his  dili- 
gence, and  cultivated  the  remainder  fo  well,  that  it  yielded  him  as 
much  as  the  whole  had  done  before  :  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
other  daughter,  he  gave  with  her  one  other  third  of  his  vineyard  ; 
and  now  having  but  one-third  part  of  the  whole  left^  he  fo  manured 
and  cultivated  it,  that  it  yielded  him  full  as  much  as  the  whole  had 
done  at  firfl;" 

This  ingenious  author  accufes  many  of  his  countrymen  of  having' 
begun  this  work  with  feeming  reiblution,  and  of  having  carried  it 
on  for  fome  time  with  affiduity,  but  before  they  had  brought  it  to 
perfection  they  flagged^  and  for  want  of  fteadinefs  and  a  little  longer 
perfeverance,  loft  their  money,  their  labour,  and  all  their  profpeds; 
At  the  fame  time  he  proves  to  a  demorvftration,  from  exact  and  minute 
calculations,  the  great  advantages  of  yineyards  notwithstanding  the 
great  cxpenfe  the  Romans  were  at  in  buildings,  inclofuresj  work- 
men and  magnificent  works,  and  brings  his  own  vineyards,  which 
were  well  known,  as  proofs  of  all  he  had  faid. 

We  iliall  take  the  liberty  to  conclude  this  introduction  with  a 
fbort  but  pleeafing  defcription  of  the  vine,  which  Cicero,  in  his  beau- 
tiful tract  upon  old  age,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Oito  : 

«  The 
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F  The  vine,  that  naturally  rims  low,  and  cannot  rear  itfel f  with-  • 
cut  a  fupport,  is  for  this  end  provided  with  tendrils,  by  which,  like 
fo  many  hands,  it  lays  hold  on  every  thing  it  meets  with  that  may 
jaife  it,  and  by  thefe  aids  it  expands  and  becomes  lb  luxuriant,  that 
to  prevent  its  running  out  into  ufelefs  wood,  the  drelll-r  is  obliged 
to  prune  oft"  its  fuperfiuous  wandering  branches  ;  after  which,  from 
the  Handing  joints,  in  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  little  bud  called  the 
gem  pulhes  out  the  new  fhoot  whereon  the  tender  young  grape  is 
formed  ;  which  gradually  fuelling  by  nourishment  from  the  earth, 
is  at  firft  auftere  to  the  tafte,  but  guarded  with  leaves  around,  that 
it  may  neither  want  due  warmth,  nor  i'uffer  by  too  fcqrching  rays, 
it  ripens  by  the  fun's  enlivening  beams,  and  acquires  that  delicious 
fweetnefs  and  beautiful  form,  that  equally  pleafes  both  the  tafte  and 
the  eye  ;  and  then  enriches  the  world  with  that  noble  liquor,  the 
advantages  of  which  I  need  not  name.  Yet  is  not  the  fenfe  of  thefe, 
nor  of  all  the  advantages  of  hufbandiy,  that  fo  nearly  aftedt  us,  as 
the  pleafure  I  find  in  tlieir  culture  alone  ;  fuch  as  ranging  the  vines 
and  their  fupporting  perches  in  exa&  and  even  rows,  in  arching 
and  binding  their  tops,  lopping  off  the  woody  and  barren,  and 
training  the  fruitful  branches  to  fupply  every  vacancy,  and  then 
contemplating  the  beauty  and  order  with  the  procefs  of  nature  in 
the  whole." 

The  fir  ft  thing  neceflary  to  a  good  vineyard  is  a  proper  plot  or 
piece  of  ground;  its  fituation  fhould  be  high  and  dry,  free  from 
fprings  and  a  wet  fpongy  foil ;  its  afpeft  or  front  fhould  be  towards 
the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft :  though  the  ground  be  not  a  hill,  yet  if  it 
be  high,  open  and  airy,  and  gradually  afcending  towards  the  fouth  or 
fouth-eaft,  it  will  do  very  well ;  if  it  be  a  fruitful  hill,  it  will  do 
better;  but  if  it  be  a  mountain,  with  a  rich  foil,  it  will  be  beft  of 
ali,  for  the  higher  the  vineyard  the  richer  the  vine. 

The  foil  moft.  natural  to  a  vineyard,  and  fuch  as  produces  the 
fweeteft  grapes,  and  the  richeft  and  fhongeft  wine,  is  a  rich  mould  mixed 
with  fand  :  the  newer  and  freflier  the  ground  the  better  ;  fuch  a  foil 
niay  be  found  on  a  rifing  ground  and  on  fome  hills,  but  very  feldom 
on  the  fides  of  mountains ;  for  here  the  foil  is  generally  ftifF  and 
clayey,  fo  ordered  by  Providence,  as  being  lefs  fubjeel  to  be  waflied 
away  by  hard  rains  ;  but  this  ftift'  foil  on  the  fide  of  mountains  dif- 
fers greatly  from  clay  grounds  below  ;  the  winds  and  air,  and  the 
fun's  heat,  {0  dry  and  warm  it,  that  it  becomes  a  proper  bed  for 

vines, 
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•vines,  and  renders  them  both  prolific  and  productive  of  the  richeft 
wines. 

A  rich  warm  foil  mixed  with  gravel,  or  a  fandy  mould  interfperfed 
.■with  large  ftones,  or  with  fmall  loofe  rocks,  are  alfo  very  proper  for 
.a  vineyard  :  rocks  and  ftones,  if  the  foil  be  good,  warm  and  dry, 
are  no  difadvantage  to  vines ;  on  the  contrary,  they  reflecl:  great 
heat  to  the  fruit,  and  .thereby  contribute  towards  .perfecting  the 
wine,  especially  if  they  are  on  rifing  ground,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  or  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  :  it  is  true  they  are  attended  with 
fome  inconveniencies :  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  iuch  a  vineyard 
■clean,  to  ftake  it  well,  to  range  the. vines  in  proper  order  and  regu- 
lar form,  to  dung  the  ground,  and  gather  in  the  vintage.  But  then, 
thefe  rocks  and  itones  will  make  a  good,  clofe,  ftrong  and  lafting 
fence.  On  the  fides  of  hills  and  mountains  they  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ceilary  to  make  low  rough  walls  along  the  lower  fide  of  the  vines, 
to  preferve  the  good  foil  from  wafhiug  away.  They  ferve  alfo  to 
keep  the  ground  moift  in  hot  dry  times,  when,  but  for  them,  the 
foil  would  be  parched  up  along  fuch  fteep  grounds.  In  fliort,  there 
would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  raifing  vineyards  on  fuch. grounds,  were 
-it  not  for  rocks  and  ftones.  For  as  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  the  foil 
ioofe  and  mellow,  it  would  all  walh  away  with  hard  rains,  if  not 
prevented  by  forming  a  kind  of  rough  wall  of  ftones  along  the 
lower  fide  of  each  row  of  vines.  Again,  fuch  lands  are  cheap,  being 
.^lnfit  for  other  purpofes,  generally  yielding  but  little  timber  or 
grafs.  They  may  therefore  be  purchafed  by  poor  people,  who  could 
not  afford  to  go  to  the  price  of  good  land.  Laftly,  thefe  fteep  hills 
and  mountains  always  yield  the  richeft  wines,  the  value  and  price 
of  which  will  compenfate  for  any  extraordinary  labour. 

If  the  ground  be  worn  and  out  of  heart,  it  muft  be  renewed  and 
helped  with  dung,  with  frefh  mould,  with  creek  mud,  with  the 
rich  foil  that  lodges  along  the  fides  of  brooks  or  rivers,  or  that 
fettles  in  low  places  at  the  foot  of  hills  or  mountains,  or  by  fod- 
dering cattle  or  flieep  upon  it  with  good  ftore  of  ftravv,  fait  hay,  or 
corn  ftalks,  &c.  or  by  penning  fuch  cattle  upon  it  and  plowing  all 
under  it  as  deep  as  may  be,  till  all  be  mads  fufficiently  rich,  or  by 
any  other  method  that  fhall  beft  fuit  the  owner. 

If  the  ground  is  ftiff,  it  may  be  mended  by  good  ftore  of  fand, 
allies,  foot,  the  rubbiih  and  mortar  of  old  buildings,  weli  pounded, 
efpccially  if  fuch  mortar  be  made  of  lime  and  land,  by  the  duft  atvl 
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fmall  coal  of  coal  kilns,  and  the  earth  that  they  are  covered  with 
when  they  are  burnt,  fea  land  or  fine  gravel,  and  fowl's  and  fheep's 
dung,  or  the  old  dung  of  neat  cattle. 

After  the  ground  is  brought  into  good  heart,  and  has  been  deep 
ploughed  or  dug  and  well  harrowed,  fo  as  to  be  quite  mellow,  it 
fhould  be  well  fecured  with  a  good  clofe  fence,  fufticiently  fhong 
to  prevent  the  intrulion  of  cattle  and  hogs,  for  on  this  depends  much 
of  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  plantation. 

The  next  ftep  to  be  taken  is  to  provide  a  fufKcient  frock  of  vine 
cuttings,  not  only  enough  to  plant  the  vineyard,  but  a  fmall  nurfery 
too.  If  thefe  cannot  be  had  all  at  once,  the  planter  fhould  begin 
to  lay  up  a  year  or  two  beforehand,  and  plant  them  in  his  nurfery 
in  even  rows,  at  four  inches  diftance,  and  the  rows  three  feet 
afunder,  that  they  may  be  hoed  and  kept  clean  ;  in  this  cafe  he 
fhould  fcatter  fome  fliort  ft  raw  and  chaff  between  the  rov.  s  to  keep 
the  ground  moid  and  the  weeds  down.  The  ground  of  the  nurfery 
fhould  be  in  good  heart,  but  by  no  means  fo  rich  as  the  foil  cf 
your  vineyard  ;  if  it  is,  when  the  plants  are  removed  into  the 
vineyard,  they  will  feldom  flourifh  or  become  fruitful.  The  rea- 
fon  of  planting  the  cuttings  fo  clofe  in  the  nurfery,  is  to  prevent 
their  fhooting  their  roots  too  far  into  the  ground,  which  would 
render  them  very  difficult  to  take  up  without  damaging  the  root, 
and  more  tedious  to  plant  out. 

Various  forts  of  vines  fhould  not  be  planted  in  one  vineyard,  if  it 
is  meant  to  make  good  wine.  The  mod  experienced  vignerons  aflert, 
that  grapes  of  one  fort  make  the  beft  wine  ;  that  if  they  are  mixed 
they  hurt  the  wine,  by  keeping  it  conftantly  upon  the  fret  by 
means  of  their  different  fermentations.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  fhouU 
recommend  this  practice  for  reafons  that  operate  more  ftrongly, 
which  are,  that  the  more  fimple  and  pure  wine  is,  the  more  perfect 
it  is  in  its  kind.  Three  different  wines  may  be  all  good  in  kind, 
and  very  agreeable  whilft  diftinct,  but  when  mixed  together  become 
quite  the  reverfe,  and  the  whole  be  fpoiled.  If  a  vineyard  contains 
one  acre  of  ground,  it  fhould  have  but  two  forts  of  grapes  in  ir,  if  it 
is  meant  to  make  a  profit  of  it  by  felling  the  wine  ;  if  it  contains 
two  acres  we  advife  to  have  four  forts  in  it ;  and  if  it  contains  three 
or  four  acres  wc  fhould  not  chufe  more  :  but  if  it  contains  fix,  eight 
or  ten  acres,  perhaps  it  might  be  proper  to  have  a  greater  variety ; 
but  then  preference  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  kinds  that  make  the 
beft  wines,    and  filch  as  do  not  come  in  at  the  fame  time,  from 
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whence  the  planter  would  reap  many  advantages : — he  would  not 
be  over  hurried  in  the  tiaie  of  vintage,  nor  run  the  rifle  of  having 
foine  fpoil  upon  his  hands,  whilft  he  was  making  up  the  reft  ; 
again,  if  a  feafon  proved  unfavourable,  and  fome  were  cut  off  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  others,  that  were  later  ripe,  might 
efcape  the  injury.  It  is  certainly  beft  to  plant  each  fort  in  a  diftinft 
quarter  by  itfelf,  to  avoid  confuhon,  and  to  reap  every  advantage. 

The  next  thing  to  be  conlidered  is  the  quality  of  the  vines  to  be 
made  choice  of.  This  muff  be  limited  and  adapted  to  the  climate 
where  the  vineyard  is  planted.  The  moft  hardy  and  earlieft  ripe 
will  beft  iuit  the  moft  northern  States,  we  mean  thofe  of  Nevv- 
Hampfhire.  Maffachufetts,  Rhode-Ifland,  Connecticut,  &c.  The 
vines  proper  for  thefe  countries  are, 
The  black  auvernat,  The  blue  clufter, 

1  he  black  Orleans,  The  miller  grape. 

Thefe  four  make  the  beft  Bu'-r  mdy. 
The  black  Hamburgh,  The  melie  blanc, 

The  red  Hamburgh,  The  white  Monllon, 

The  white  mufcadme,  The  white  auvernatj 

The  mufcadella,  The  grey  auvernat. 

All  thefe  are  ripe  early  in  September.^ 

All  the  foregoing  forts  will  do  very  well  for  New-York,  New- 
Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania  ;  we  mean  for  the  clear  and  open  parts  of 
thefe  countries ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  following  forts,  which 
are  recommended  for  trial,  they  being  more  tender,  but  ripen  in 
September  ;  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  part  of  the  vineyard  :. 
The  chaffelas  blanc,  called  the       The  red  frontiniac, 

royal  mufcadine,  The  black  Lifbon, 

The  malvois  or  malmfey  The  white  Lifbon, 

The  grey  frontiniac,  The  chaffelas  noir. 

Ail  the  foregoing  forts  will  do  very  well  for  the  States  of  Mary* 
land,  Virginia  and  North-Carolina,  to  which  are  added  the  following, 
and  recommended  for  trial,  but  they  muft  have  a  warm  place : 
The  white  frontiniac,  The  black  damafk, 

The  malmfey  mufcat,  The    chicanti    of    Italy,     which 

The  claret  grape  of  Bourdeaux,         makes    a    rich  wine  much  ad- 
The  white  Oporto,  mired  in  Italy. 

The  black  Oporto, 

All  the  above-mentioned  forts  will  do  well  in   South -Carolina, 
aad  in  the  colonies  ftill  farther  fouth,  particularly  in  the  rich  foils 

of 
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of  Kentucky,  &c.     To  which  may  be  added  the  following,  as  being 
ftill  more  tender  and  later  ripe  : 

The  raifrn  mufcat,  The  white  mufcat  of  Alexandria, 

The  Alicant  and  Malaga  raifin      The  gros  noir  of  Spain, 

grape,  The  St.  Peter's  grape. 

The  red  mufcat  of  Alexandria, 

In  many  parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South-Carolina,  and  in 
Georgia,  what  ftrength  nature  afforded  the  foil  has  been  exhausted 
by  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  rice,  &c.  However,  thofe  grounds  that 
lie  near  to  rivers  and  creeks,  may  eafily  be  recruited  ;  for  theie 
rivers  abound  with  rich  mud,  which  is  the  bell  kind  of  manure  for 
Inch  lands,  and  it  would  be  no  great  expenfe  to  procure  a  iufricient 
quantity  of  it  to  cover  a  piece  of  ground  large  enough  for  a  vine- 
yard, especially  as  it  may  be  done  at  fuch  times  when  other  bufi- 
nefs  is  not  very  urgent :  this  mud  muft  lie  fome  time  upon  the 
ground  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  foil,  at  leafl  a  fummer  and  a 
winter;  for  at  firft  it  will  bake  very  hard,  and  be  very  crude ;  but 
the  winds,  dews,  rains  and  frofts,  with  the  help  of  the  fun,  will 
fweeten,  mellow,  and  bring  it  into  a  proper  order;  then  it  muft 
be  equally  fpread  and  well  mixed  with  the  foil.  Thus  may  the  land 
be  recruited,  and  kept  in  good  heart,  from  time  to  time,  and  from  a 
barren  ufelefs  piece  of  ground,  it  may  become  profitable  both  to  the 
owner  and  his  country, 

The  nature  and  quality  of  the  vines  being  confideied  and 
made  choice  of  to  fuit  the  country,  the  next  thing  neceflary  is, 
to  make  choice  of  fuch  parts  of  a  vine,  for  cuttings  to  plant,  as 
may  be  moft  likely  to  grow  and  ftourifh,  and  alfo  to  produce  healthy 
and  fruitful  vines,  on  which  the  fuccefs  and  profits  of  a  vineyard 
very  much  depend.  All  parts  of  a  \  ine  are  not  equally  good  and 
fit  for  plants ;  all  branches  that  have  not  borne  fruit,  all  iuckers, 
lateral  and  fecondary  branches,  and  especially  the  long  running 
barren  branches,  fho-.ild  be  avoided  ;  thele  different  forts  feidom, 
produce  fruitful  vines ;  the  cuttings  {hould  be  chofen  from  the 
teeming  part  of  the  vine,  from  among  thofe  branches  that  were  fet 
apart  for  bearing  fruit;  and  among  thefe  fuch  as  are  fhort-jointed, 
and  have  been  moft  fruitful  the  laft  fummer  1  they  {hould  be  cut 
down  clofe  to  the  old  wood,  tor  there  the  wood  is  riptft  and  moft 
firm.  The  upper  part  of  the  \'?.me  branch  is  lefs  ripe,  more  loofe 
and  fpongy,  more  apt  to  fail,  and  very  feldom  makes  fo  firm  and 
laiting  a  vine.     However,  where  vines  are  fcarce,   and  men  have 
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not  thefe  advantages  of  choice,  they  milft  do  the  belt,  they  can. 
Thefe  branches  muft  be  trimmed  and  cleared  from  the  lateral  or 
fecondary  branches;  but  in  doing  this,  great  care  muft  be  taken 
not  to  wound  the  buds  or  eyes,  which  a  carelefs  hand  is  very  apt 
to  do.  If  the  bud  be  bruiied  with  the  back  of  the  knife,  fo  that 
the  cotton  that  lies  under  the  thin  bark  that  covers  the  bud,  and  is 
wifely  intended  to  preferve  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  be 
rubbed  off,  the  bud  will  perifh.  Therefore,  as  the  buds  lie  clofe  to 
thefe  lateral  branches,  and  are  in  fo  much  danger  of  being  wounded, 
it  is  beft  and  fafeft  to  cut  the  branches  off  a  little  above  the  height 
of  the  bud. 

Thefe  branches  thus  trimmed  fliould  remain  whole  and  at  full  length 
till  the  next  April,  which,  in  the  northern  States,  is  the  beft  time  for 
planting.  They  fliould  be  ieparated  from  the  plant  fome  time  in 
September,  or  as  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  that  being  the  beft 
time  for  the  trimming  of  vines,  becaufe  the  wounds  which  the  vine 
receives  are  healed  up,  and  fecurely  clofed  from  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  feafon.  If  this  work  is  left  till  February  or  March,  the 
vine  fuffers  by  the  frefli  wounds  in  long  rains,  fleets  and  frofts  that 
follow;  or  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  grows  faint  and  is  ex- 
haufted  by  excefs  of  bleeding. 

The  beft  way  for  preferving  the  cuttings  through  the  winter, 
and  which  we  therefore  recommend  for  a  general  practice,  is  as 
follows  :  At  or  near  the  north-weft  corner  of  the  vineyard  or  gar- 
den, the  fence  being  good  and  clofe,  a  fmall  trench  fliould  be  dug 
five  or  fix  inches  deep  and  wide,  and  fulliciently  long  to  contain  all 
the  branches.  In  this  they  fliould  be  plauted  thick  and  clofe  with 
the  butt  ends  down,  and  the  trench  filled  up  with  the  earth  that 
came  out  of  it,  preffed  down  well  with  the  hand  all  about  the  bot- 
tom of  the  branches ;  the  earth  fliould  rife  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  furface  of  •  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  water  from  fettling 
about  the  vines,  which  would  rot  them.  If  the  cuttings  are  of  va- 
rious forts  the  planter  fliould  be  careful  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
each  other  by  their  proper  names.  Before  the  planting  of  the  vines 
in  this  manner,  two  or  more  crotches,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
vines,  fliould  be  driven  down  at  about  three  feet  from  the  trench, 
and  parallel  with  it,  upon  which  poles  fliould  be  laid  to  fupport  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the 
ground ;  thus  they  will  lie  Hoping  without  touching  the  ground, 
which  preferves  them  from  growing  mouldy  and  from  rotting.  The 
z  vines 
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vines  then  flioultl  be  covered  with  ftraw,  laid  lengthways  upon 
them  up  and  down  a  little  beyond  the  trench,  fo  that  the  water  is 
carried  off  beyond  the  foot  of  the  vines  by  this  ftraw  roof;  and 
yet  the  ftraw  mu ft  not  be  laid  on  too  thick,  left  it  continue  moift  too 
long  and  occafion  mouldinefs,  Acrofs  the  top  and  bottom,  poles 
fhould  be  laid,  and  fattened  down  to  prevent  the  ftraw  from  blowing 
away.     Thus  they  fhould  remain  till  fpring. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  when  ready  for  planting,  the  weather 
being  moderate  and  calm,  the  froft  out  of  the  ground,  and  nature 
teeming  with  frefh  vegetation,  then  the  branches  fhould  be  cut  for 
planting.  If  one  cutting  from  every  branch  is  fuffiejent  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  then  the  lower  part  fhould  be  cut  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
long.  But  as  it  is  moft  likely  that  the  planter  will  not  have  enough  of 
thefe,  he  rnuft  make  two  or  three  cuttings  of  every  branch,  not  lefs 
than  a  foot  long  ;  and  having  a  trench  made  ready,  place  them  in  it 
clofe  together,  the  butt  or  lower  end  down,  and  cover  them  up  with 
earth  to  the  upper  eye,  till  he  is  ready  to  plant,  carefully  placing 
every  fort  by  themfelves,  with  a  label  denoting  the  kind.  This  di- 
rection is  calculated  for  New-York,  New-Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania. 
The  more  northern  States  will  be  a  month  later,  and  the  more 
fouthern  colonies  will  be  at  leaf!  a  month,  fome  two  months  earlier; 
planters  mult  therefore  conduct  themfelves  accordingly.  In  theie  la  ft 
States,  we  would  recommend  the  cuttings  to  be  longer,  that  they 
may  be  planted  deeper,  the  better  to  preferve  the  vines  from  excef- 
five  heats  and  droughts. 

The  ground  being  well  manured,  and  brought  into  good  heart  if 
old,  or  being  naturally  rich  if  new,  and  having  been,  at  leaft  twice, 
deep  ploughed  and  well  harrowed  the  fummcr  before,  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  it  mould  be  deep  ploughed  the  third  time,  acrofs 
the  hill  or  riling  ground,  and  lie  rough  juft  as  it  is  ploughed  all 
winter,  which  will  greatly  prevent  warning,  and  the  frofls  will  mel- 
low it  and  prepare  it  the  better  for  vegetation. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  ground  is  dry,  it  fhould 
be  well  harrowed  both  ways,  and  with  a  fharp  iron  tooth  harrow  laid 
down  fmooth  and  even  ;  and  this  general  caution  fliou:J  be  at- 
tended to,  never  to  meddle  with  the  ground  of  the  vineyard  when 
it  is  wet,  or  even  moiit  at  top,  nay,  the  planter  fhould  avoid  as  much 
as  poffible  walking  in  at  fueh  a  time.  His  own  experience  will  foon 
teach  him  the  reafon  of  this  caution  ;    for  he  will  find,  that  the 

lighter 
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lighter  and  more  open  and  loofe  the  foil  of  a  vineyard  is  kept,  the 
more  his  vines  will  flourifli,  and  the  more  fruitful  they  will  prove. 

When  the  ground  is  in  proper  order,  the  planter  fliould  provide 
a  fmall  ftake  of  four  feet  long  for  every  vine,  and  begin  to  lay  out 
his  vineyard  in  the  moft  regular  manner  the  nature  and  fhape  of  the 
ground  will  admit  of.  If  he  means  to  plough  and  harrow  his  vine-* 
yard  with  a  fmall  {ingle  horfe  plough  and  a  fmall  corn  harrow,  he 
fliould  leave  a  border  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  on  each  fide  of  every 
fquare  to  turn  the  horfe  upon,  left  he  tramples  upon  and  deftroys  the 
outfide  vines.  There  will  be  no  need  of  fuch  borders  along  the 
■upper  or  lower  fide  of  the  fquares,  unlefs  he  chufe  it  for  the  fake  of 
regularity  ;  becaufe  the  vineyard  fliould  never  be  ploughed  up  and 
down  hill,  but  tranfverfely,  for  if  it  is  it  will  be  gullied,  and  the 
yich  foil  wafhed  away  by  hard  rains. 

The  following  method  of  laying  out  a  vineyard,  we  think,  is  as 
eafy,  as  regular  and  as  expeditious  as  any,  for  a  long  fquare  or  a 
four-fquare  piece  of  ground  :  Lay  it  out  in  as  many  fquares,  at 
leaft,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  grapes  to  be  planted  :  the  fquares 
being  laid  out,  plant  the  young  vines  in  regular  order,  at  about 
eight  feet  diftance  from  each  other.  This  we  think  the  beft  dif- 
tance  for  them  to  ftand,  but  variations  may  be  made  according  to 
the  will  of  the  planter. 

If  the  vineyard  is  large  enough  to  divide  into  four,  fix  or  eight 
fquares,  or  more,  according  to  the  different  forts  of  grapes  de- 
figned  to  be  planted  in  it,  and  not  ftraitened  for  room,  the  planter 
will  find  it  very  convenient,  on  many  occafions,  to  have  crofs  walks 
of  twelve  feet  between  the  fquares,  not  only  to  turn  upon  when 
ploughing,  but  for  carting  in  of  manure,  and  placing  it  conveniently 
for  dunging  the  vines,  which  will  be  a  faving  of  labour,  befides  being 
attended  with  many  other  advantages. 

The  ground  being  prepared,  and  having  as  many  vine  cuttings 
as  can  be  planted  in  half  a  day,  foaking  in  rich  dung  water,  in  a 
pail,  which  ferves  beft  to  keep  the  plants  upright,  the  butt  ends 
being  down,  holes  muft  be  dug  at  proper  diftances  larger  or  fmaller, 
according  to  fancy  or  judgment;  for  it  matters  not  fo  they  are  deep 
enough  to  contain  the  plant.  And  here  we  wifli  to  clear  up  a  point, 
which  has  led  many  people  into  miftakes  and  rendered  this  work 
exceeding  tedious,  that  is,  the  throwing  into  the  holes,  in  which  the 
vines  are  planted,  rich  mould  piixed  with  old  dung,  thinking  that  this 
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mutt  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  vine  :  this  is  a  miftaken  notion, 
for  as  loon  as  its  roots  ftrike  beyond  this  rich  mixture,  into  the 
common  foil,  which  is  many  degrees  poorer  and  colder,  the  con- 
sequence is,  the  roots  recoil  and  fhrink  back  at  coldnefs  and 
poverty  they  had  not  been  ufed  to,  and  the  vegetation  is  flopped, 
and  the  plant  degenerates  and  becomes  barren ;  and  if  the  plant 
is  examined  at  bottom,  it  will  be  found,  that  inftead  of  extending 
its  roots  to  their  ufual  length,  it  has  (hot  out  a  great  number  of  fmail 
fibres  like  threads,  which  extend  no  farther  than  the  good  mould  ; 
and  thefe  being  quite  inefficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  nature,  the 
plant  periflies,  or  remains  in  an  inactive  and  barren  Hate.  Whereas, 
had  the  vine  been  planted  in  the  common  foil  at  firft,  it  would  hare 
met  with  no  alteration,  no  fudden  change  to  check  its  growth.  This 
is  fuffieient  proof,  that  the  foil  fliould  be  well  mixed  and  good,  for 
the  vine  profpers  in  a  warm,  fruitful  foil,  but  proves  unfruitful 
and  periflies  in  a  foil  cold  and  barren  :  yet  a  foil  may  be  too  rich, 
or  made  too  rank  by  manure,  and  this  extreme  mould  alio  be 
avoided.  But  to  return  to  planting  the  vines ;  the  holes  being  dug 
according  to  the  mind  of  the  planter,  a  flake  fliould  be  driven  on 
one  fide  of  the  hole,  and  the  vine  then  planted  with  the  foot  let  for- 
ward from  the  ftake,  and  bent  a  little,  fo  as  to  bring  it  gently  up 
againlt  it,  but  one  eye  only  fliould  remain  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground  :  the  bud  or  eye  niuft  not  touch  the  ftake,  but  look  from  it : 
the  earth,  mixed  well  together,  fliould  be  preffed  gently  about  the 
vine,  till  the  hole  is  almoft  full,  and  the  reft  thrown  in  lightly 
without  pre  fling,  fo  that  it  may  rife  up  to  the  eye  of  the 
vine,  which  ought  to  be  about  two  inches  above  the  common  fur- 
face.  By  this  means  the  vine  will  be  preferved  from  drying  wiinls 
and  the  hot  fun  till  it  begins  to  grow.  Some  place  four  or  five  paving 
ftones  about  the  foot  of  the  vine,  not  fo  clofe  but  that  the  roots 
may  (hoot  out  between  them,  and  thefe  they  fay,  and  we  think  with 
realon,  condenfe  the  air  in  hot  dry  feafons,  and  nourifh  the  vine  with 
moifture,  and  cool  and  refrefii  it  when  parched  with  exoeffive  heats. 
In  the  northern  colonies,  the  vines  fliould  be  planted  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  flakes  for  the  fake  of  the  fun  :  in  the  louthern  colo- 
nies, they  fliould  be  planted  on  the  north  fide,  to  avoid  too  great 
heat.  The  upper  eye  only  fhemld  fhoot  out  branches,  from  which 
the  "head  of  the  vine  is  formed.  If  aiay  fhoots  fliould  rife  from  be- 
low, which  fometimes  is  the  cafe,  the  looncr  they  are  removed  the 
Letter ;   thefe  are  called  fuckers,  and  very  much  exhauft  the  vine. 

When 
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When  the  vineyard  is  planted,  if  there  are  any  cuttings  remaining, 
they  fliould  be  planted  in  a  nurfery,  or  along  the  north  fide  of  the 
flakes,  for  there  will  be  occafion  for  them,  as  many  of  the  vines  will 
fail,  and  the  fooner  their  places  are  fupplied  the  better.  If  fome  of 
the  vines  do  not  fhoot  till  July,  they  fliould  not  be  given  up,  as  they 
may  grow  notwithftanding ;  many  have  not  fhot  till  Auguft,  and 
yet  have  done  well.  Filling  up  all  the  vacancies,  where  the  vines 
have  failed  or  mifcarried,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  done  as  foon 
as  poffible,  either  the  fall  after  the  vines  were  planted,  with  plants 
from  the  nurfery,  if  the  planter  has  any  growing;  ;  or  the  next  fpring, 
with  cuttings,  which  is  the  beft  feafon  for  planting  them  ;  for  having 
no  root,  they  fuffer  greatly  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  if  planted  in  the 
fall  moft  of  them  perifli.  If  the  vacancies  fliould  by  any  means  be 
neglected  for  three  or  four  years,  the  planter  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  raife  thrifty  and  flourifhing  vines  in  fuch  places  afterwards  j  be- 
caufe,  by  this  time,  the  neighbouring  vines  having  (hot  their  roots 
all  round  the  fpot  where  the  young  vine  is  to  be  planted,  will  fo 
draw  away  the  nouriihment,  and  entangle  the  fmall  tender  roots 
that  firft  fhoot  from  it,  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  fhoot  forward 
and  flourifh.  Some,  for  this  reafon,  plant  two  cuttings  in  a  hole, 
left  one  fliould  mifcarry.  To  this  the  chief  objection  is,  that 
hereby  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  vineyard  is  hurt,  many 
of  the  vines  Handing  out  of  the  line.  For  in  a  well-regulated 
vineyard  the  vines  fliould  be  always  arranged  in  regular  rows.  If 
fome  of  the  vines  prove  weak  the  firft  fummer,  and  do  not  recover 
itrength  the  fecond,  thouglv  manured  and  cultivated  well,  they 
fliould  be  rooted  out,  (for  in  fuch  cafe  they  very  feldom  are 
worth  railing)  and  healthy  vines  planted  in  their  Head  out  of  the 
nurfery. 

In  digging  up  the  pknts  from  the  nurfery,  care  fliould  be  ufed  that 
they  may  be  taken  up  without  wounding  or  bruiling  the  roots,  and  hav- 
ing a  pail  or  fmall  tub  half  full  of  rich  dung  water,  the  plants  fliould 
be  put  with  the  roots  downward  into  that,  to  preferve  them  from 
the  fun  and  drying  winds,  which  would  foon  parch  and  dry  up 
thefe  young  tender  roots  and  kill  the  vine.  When  the  planter  has 
dug  up  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  plants,  he  fliould  then  proceed  to 
planting,  which  mult  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  The  holes 
being  dug  deep  enough  and  fufficiently  wide  for  the  roots  to  be 
fpread  in  at  full  length,  fome  loofe  earth  fliould  be  thrown  in,  and 

fpread 
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Spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  The  plant  Ihould  then  b« 
fixed  near  the  ftake,  fo  high  that  the  little  branches  may  rife  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  roots,  it  will  be  per* 
ceived,  for  the  moll  part  grow  in  rows,  one  above  another.  The 
tipper  roots  of  all,  which  are  called  the  day  roots,  muft  be  cut 
away  ;  the  under  roots  of  all  muft  then  be  fpread  at  full  length,  and 
covered  with  earth,  then  the  next  muft  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  fo  on  till  all  be  regularly  extended  and  covered.  This  is  pur- 
fuing  nature,  which  is  generally  the  beft  director.  The  earth 
alfo  by  this  means  will  better  fettle  about  the  roots,  and  the  vines 
in  the  fpring  will  grow  and  flouriih  as  if  they  had  not  been  moved 
or  tranfplanted. 

The  vines  being  all  planted  as  above  directed,  and  the  vine  cut- 
tings, with  one  bud  only  above  ground,  and  that  almoft  covered 
with  light  earth,  to  preferve  them  from  fuffering  from  heat  and 
drying  winds  till  they  begin  to .  grow  ;  this  upper  bud  only  will 
(hoot  out  branches,  and  the  lower  ones  will  throw  out  roots :  and 
thfs  is  much  better  than  having  two  or  three  buds  above  ground, 
and  branches  growing  from  them  all,  which  only  ferve  to  weaken 
the  vine,  and  hinder  the  forming  of  a  good  head,  which  is  the  firft 
and  chief  point  to  be  well  fecured. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  management  of  the  vine  in  its  infant  ftate, 
upon  which  will  very  much  depend  the  after  fuccefs  of  the  vineyard. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  forming  and  managing  of  vines  to  ad- 
vantage for  vineyards,  by  ftakes  or  efpaliers.  As  for  wall  fruit,  the 
vines  that  are  fixed  to  walls  muft  be  managed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  efpaliers,  that  is,  the  head  of  the 
vine  is  at  firft  formed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  But  this  we 
(hall  particularly  explain  when  treating  of  the  management  of  vines 
for  efpaliers ;  we  fliall  begin  with  the  proper  culture  of  vines  that 
are  defigned  for  ftakes. 

In  this  cafe,  the  head  of  the  vine  is  formed  near  the  furface  of 
the  ground  :  this  method  i3  now  generally  pra&ifed  throughout 
wine  countries,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  method  proper  for  countries 
where  the  frofts  in  winter  are  fo  hard  as  to  hurt  vines,  by  which 
means  the  next  year's  crop  is  deftroyed.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent 
this  but  by  covering  the  vines  in  winter,  which  cannot  be  done 
when  fixed  upon  frames  or  efpaliers  without  great  difficulty  and  la- 
bour, as  well  as  danger  to  the  vine. 

Vot.  IIL  1  O  The 
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I  The  fir  ft  fummer  after  the  vine  is  planted,  there  is  nothing  to  dot 
but  to  tie  up  the  little  branches  to  the  flakes  with  a  foft  band,  a3 
foon  as  they  are  grown  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  long,  which 
will  fave  them  from  being  torn  off  by  hard  winds,  which  would 
endanger  the  vine  ;  befides,  they  grow  the  ftronger  and  the  better  for 
it,  and  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  hoe,  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row.  The  ground  fhould  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  and 
grafs,  for  they  are  great  enemies  to  vines,  and  if  the  ground  is  kept 
mellow  and  loofe,  the  vines  will  grow  and  flourifh  the  better.  If 
the  planter  has  any  litter,  fhort  ftraw  and  chaff,  the  fhives  of 
broken  hemp  or  flax,  the  chaff  of  flax  feed,  the  duft  and  chaff  of 
buckwheat,  and  the  ftraw  trod  fine  with  horfes  when  it  is  dry,  any 
or  all  of  thefe  fpread  over  the  vineyard  after  it  is  hoed  or  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  will  keep  down  the  grafs  and  weeds,  keep  the  ground 
moift  and  light,  and  greatly  preferve  the  good  foil  from  wafhing 
away..  If  this  is  done  the  firft  three,  or  four  years,  it  will  greatly  for- 
ward- the  vines,  bring  the  ground  into  good  heart,  and  finely  pre- 
pare it  to  produce  good  crops,  by  keeping  it  loofe,  airy  and  light. 
-  In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  leaf  begins  to  wither  and 
fall  off,  which  is  the  beft  time  for  trimming  of  vines,  the  planter 
fhould  cut  down  all  the  branches  to  one  good  bud  each,  and  re- 
membering, that  the  lowermoft  bud  next  the  old  wood  is  called  the 
dead  eye,  and  never  reckoned  among  the  good  buds.  When  the 
vines  are  thus  trimmed,  a  careful  hand  mould  take  away  the  dirt 
from  the  foot  of  the  vine,  about  four  inches  down,  and  cut  away 
all  the  upper  roots  that  appear  above  that  depth.  Thefe  fhould 
be  taken  away  every  fall  for  the  firft  three  years.  The  beft 
way  is,  not  to  cut  them  off  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  vine,  but 
about  a  ftraw's  breadth  from  it,  as  they  will  not  be  fo  apt  to 
grow  again  as  when  cut  clofe.  Thefe  upper  or  day  roots  greatly 
weaken  the  vine,  and  hinder  the  lower  roots  from  extending  and 
firmly  fixing  themfelves  below,  on  which  greatly  depends  the 
ftrength,  firmnefs  and  durablenefs,  of  the  vine,  and  alfo  its  fruitful- 
nefs.  Befides,  by  the  roots  running  deep,  the  vine  is  preferved  from 
perifliing  in  long,  tedious  droughts.  The  foot  of  the  vine  fhould  be 
left  open  after  the  day  roots  are  cut  away,  that  it  may  dry  and  harden, 
till  the  hard  frofs  come  :  then  the  holes  fhould  be  filled  again,  and  the 
he;ul  of  the  vine  covered  with  chaff  and  fhort  ftraw  mixed,  or  with 
bog  or  fait  hay,  or  with  horfe  litter  that  is  free  from  dung  and 
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grafs  feeds  ;  for  thefe  fliould  be  carefully  kept  out  of  a  vineyard, 
which  will  fave  the  labour  of  rooting  out  the  grafs  that  would  fpring 
from  them.  Some  cover  the  head  of  the  vine  with  earth  when 
they  fill  up  the  holes ;  but  this  is  wrong,  as  it  greatly  endangers  the 
vine,  the  ground,  in  warm  rains,  moulding  and  rotting  the  vine. 
For  the  fame  reafon,  the  planter  fhould  fuffer  no  dung  to  be  among 
the  ftraw,  hay  or  horfe  litter,  with  which  he  covers  his  vines,  as  the 
heat  of  the  dung,  in  warm  rains  or  muggy  warm  weather,  will 
mould  and  rot  them  ;  the  cooler  and  drier  they  are  kept,  the  better. 
When  the  planter  trims  his  vines,  if  he  finds  that  any  of  them  have 
failed,  which  is  very  common,  he  mould  plant  others  in  their 
room  immediately,  if  he  has  any  plants  of  the  fame  fort  growing  in 
his  nurfery  ;  if  not,  he  fliould,  without  delay,  provide  cuttings  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  preferve  them  till  fpring,  as  before  directed,  and 
plant  them  in  the  vacant  places,  that  the  vineyard  may  be  full  and 
complete  as  foon  as  poffible. 

The  fecond  fummer  the  planter  will  find  more  branches  fhooting 
from  the  heads  of  his  vines  than  did  the  firft  fummer  ;  and  here  the 
fkill  of  a  vigneron  is  neceflary  for  forming  the  head  in  the  beft  man- 
ner. The  bed  method  is  to  let  the  fhoots  grow  till  they  are  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long,  then  to  chufe  eight  that  are  fhort-jointed  and  much 
of  a  fize  that  grow  on  all  fides  of  the  vine,  and  ftrike  off  all  the* 
reft.  If  one  branch  among  the  whole  number  appears  much  more 
thrifty  than  the  reft,  the  planter  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  favc  it ; 
but  in  this  cafe  his  eye  fliould  not  fpare,  for  it  will  draw  to 
jtfelf  the  chief  nourifhment  of  the  vine,  and  deftroy,  or  at  leaft 
much  weaken  the  reft  of  the  branches,  and  after  all  will  bear 
but  little  fruit,  for  the  fhort-jointed  branches  prove  the  befl  bearers, 
and  thefe  ftanding  on  all  fides  of  the  head,  preferve  the  vine  in  full 
flrength  and  vigour.  For  this  reafon,  the  rounder  the  head  of  the 
vine  is  formed  the  better  ;  if  the  branches  are  fuffered  to  grow  only 
from  one  fide  of  the  head,  the  other  fide  fuffers  greatly,  and  is 
apt  to  perifh. 

This  year  there  fliould  be  two  flakes  to  a  vine,  one  on  each  fide, 
to  which  the  branches  fliould  be  faftened  ;  by  this  means  they  are 
fpread  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  grow  the  ftronger ;  the 
fun,  air  and  winds,  come  to  every  part,  the  wood  ripens  well,  the 
buds  fill,  and  they  are  the  better  prepared  to  become  fruitful  in  due 
time :  whereas,  when  they  are  huddled  all  together,  and  faftened 
up  to  one  flake,  they  fuffer  greatly  for  want  of  the  fun  and  air  to 
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dry  them,  after  rains,  mifts  and  heavy  dews ;  and  in  clofe,  damp 
weather,  they  often  mildew  and  rot.  Another  reafon  for  tying  up 
the  branches  fingly  to  the  flakes  on  each  fide,  as  foon  as  they 
are  long  enough,  is  to  prevent  them  from  being  torn  off  by  hard 
winds,  which  would  ruin  the  vines.  The  vineyard  fliould  always  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds  and  grafs ;  and  the  dryer  the  ground 
is,  and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  more  effectually  they  are  de- 
stroyed, by  hoeing,  ploughing  and  harrowing.  But  the  planter  fliould 
remember,  never  to  meddle  with  his  ground  when  it  is  wet,  for  in 
fuch  cafe  he  does  more  hurt  than  good. 

This  fecond  fummer  the  main  branches  fliould  be  fuffered  to 
grow  about  five  feet  long,  and  then  the  ends  of  them  be  nipped 
off,  in  order  to  keep  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  growing  wild.  The  lateral  or  fecondary  branches 
fliould  be  nipped  off  at  the  end  when  they  are  about  a  foot  long, 
the  nephews  alfo  fliould  be  nipped  off  when  they  are  about  fix 
inches  long*  This  is  much  better  than  the  taking  all  thefe  fmaller 
branches  clean  away,  which  is  the  practice  of  fome  ;  for  when 
thefe  are  taken  clean  away,  the  main  branches  evidently  fuffer, 
they  grow  flat,  and  appear  diftorted ;  which  plainly  fhews,  that 
nature  is  deprived  of  fomething  that  is  eflentially  neceflary  to  her 
well  being.  It  is  quite  neceflary  to  nip  off  the  ends  of  the  main 
branches,  when  they  are  grown  about  five  feet  long,  as  they  grow 
the  larger  and  ftronger,  the  wood  ripens  the  better,  the  lower  buds 
are  better  filled  and  prepared  for  bearing  fruit.  Befides,  the  vines 
become  habituated  to  a  low,  humble  ftate,  and  their  tendency  to 
climb  and  mount  up  above  every  thing  that  is  near  them  is  checked, 
by  which  means  they  bear  fruit  within  reach.  Some  time  after  the 
tops  of  the  main  branches  are  nipped  of,  they  will  flioot  out  a  fecond 
time,  and  then  they  generally  throw  out,  from  near  the  end,  two 
branches  inftead  of  one  ;  thefe  mufl  be  nipped  off;  at  the  fame  time 
the  lateral  or  fecondary  branches  mufl  be  looked  to  and  nipped,  if 
any  of  them  are  (hooting  out  again. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  wither  arid 
fall  off,  which  happens  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  weather, 
the  branches  fliould  be  again  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each,  the 
earth  taken  away  round  the  heads  of  the  vines,  as  before  directed, 
the  day  roots  cut  off,  and  the  vine  managed  juft  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  fall  before.  As  fome  of  the  forward  vines  will  bear  fruit 
the  third  year  from  planting,  and  as  it  is  natural  for  the  planter  to 
I  defire 
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defice  fruit,  and  especially  to  know  what  fort,  and  how  good,  the 
different  vines  will  bear,  to  Satisfy  his  curioiity,  wc  would  advite 
him  to  fet  afide  two  or  three  of  each  fort  of  his  moft  thriving  vines 
for  that  purpoie,  and  inftead  of  cutting  down  ali  their  branches  to> 
one  bud  each,  like  the  reft,  leave  two  branches  on  each  of  thefe: 
vines,  with  two  or  three  good  buds  on  each,  which  will  fhew  Some 
fruit  for  the  Satisfaction  of  his  curiofity.  But  wc  would  perfuade 
hiin  to  prevent  the  reft  from  bearing  fruit  till  the  fourth  year,  and 
the  weaker  vines  till  the  fifth,  for  the  vineyard  will  make  him  ample 
Satisfaction  for  this  piece  of  Self-denial,  as  it  greatly  weakens  a  vine, 
and  indeed  any  other  fruit  tree,  to  bear  when  io  young  ;  and  how- 
ever fond  moft  men  may  be  of  their  vines  bearing  much  fruit,  tl  e 
overbearing  of  vines  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  hurt  them  greatly. 
To  prevent  which,  in  wine  countries,  where  it  is  common  to  leafe 
out  vineyards  to  hufbandmen,  whom  they  call  vigncrons,  they  have 
very  ilrift  laws,  obliging  them  to  leave  only  four,  fix,  or  eight 
bearing  branches  on  a  vine,  according  to  the  age  of  the  vine- 
yard, the  ftrength  of  the  vines,  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the 
cuftom  of  different  countries  where  good  wines  are  held  in  re- 
pute, to  prevent  their  hurting  the  vines,  and  the  reputation  of  their 
produce.  Thefe  vignerons  are  likewile  obliged,  after  three  fruitful 
years,  if  fo  many  happen  Succeffively,  to  let  their  vineyards  reft  cne 
year  without  bearing  fruit,  that  they  may  have  time  to  recruit  and 
gather  frefli  ftrength. 

The  third  Summer  the  planter  Should  manage  his  vines  in  the 
fame  manner  he  did  the  Second,  tying  up  all  the  branches  to  the 
ftakes,  one  above  another  ;  only  of  thofe  vines  that  are  to  bear 
fruit,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  Should  be  tied  up  above  the  reft, 
that  the  fruit  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  Sun,  the  air  and  winds, 
all  which  arc  necelfary  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity.  This  year  a 
third  ftake  Should  be  provided,  which  fliould  be  drove  down  ia 
the  Spring,  juft  on  the  north  fide  of  the  vine,  upon  a  line  with 
the  reft.  To  this  ftakc  the  branches  that  bear  fruit,  there  being 
but  ftw  of  them,  will  be  beft  faftened,  becaufe  there  will  be  the 
more  room  for  the  branches  of  rcferve,  which  are  to  bear  fruit  the 
next  year,  to  be  dftinctly  faftened  to  the  fide  ftakes.  Thefe  branches 
of  referve  are  now  of  great  importance  to  the  owner,  as  the  next 
crop  will  depend  upon  the  right  management  of  them  They  fliould, 
therefore,  be  carefully  tied  up  at  proper  diftances  to  the  fide  ftakes. 
that  they  may  grow  well,  that  the  wood  may  ripen,  and  the  b 
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may  be  well  filled.  When  they  are  grown  above  five  feet  long,  th'd 
ends  muft  be  nipped  off,  and  the  lateral  branches  kept  fhort,  and  the 
nephews  reftrained,  if  they  grow  too  long.  As  to  the  few  vines  that 
bear  fruit  this  fummer,  the  fruit-bearing  branches  fliould  be  nipped  off 
five  joints  above  the  fruit,  and  the  fide  branches  and  nephews  kept 
fhort,  as  above  directed. 

In  the  fall  of  this  third  fummer,  two  of  the  beft  fhort-jointed 
branches  of  referve  fliould  be  faved,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  head  of 
the  vine,  for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year  :  the  reft  fhould  be  cut 
down  to  one  good  bud  each.  If  fome  of  the  vines  be  very  ftrong  and 
flourishing,  the  planter  may  preferve  four  branches  for  bearing 
fruit,  but  by  no  means  more,  one  on  each  quarter  of  the  vine.  As 
to  the  branches  on  the  few  vines  that  bore  fruit  this  year,  they  muft 
be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each  ;  for  the  fame  branch  fliould  never 
be  fuffered  to  bear  fruit  two  following  years,  -unlefs  the  trees  fall  fhort 
of  branches  of  referve,  in  that  cafe  the  planter  muft  do  what  necef- 
fity  requires,  and  let  the  old  branches  bear  a  fecond  time,  but  they  fei- 
dom  or  never  bear  large  chillers,  nor  fair  fruit.  Thofe  vines  that 
bore  fruit  this  year,  fliould  not  have  above  two  branches  on  each  left 
for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year,  by  which  means  their  ftrength  will  be 
preferved  from  being  exhaufted  when  young  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  will  laft  the  longer,  and  bear  fruit  the  more  plentifully. 
T<he  reft  of  the  management  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  laft  year  ; 
except  that  fome  time  in  the  latter  end  of  November,  or  fomewhat 
later,  if  the  hard  weather  keeps  off,  a  fmall  long  trench  on  each  fide 
of  the  vine  fhould  be  dug  with  a  hoe,  and  the  branches  that  are  kept 
for  bearing  fruit,  laid  down  gently  into  them,  and  covered  over  with 
the  earth.  The  part  which  appears  above  ground  muft  be  well  covered 
with  ftraw,  bog,  or  fait  hay;  and,  indeed,  if  the  whole  that  is  bu- 
ried were  alfo  covered  in  the  fame  manner,  with  ftraw,  &c.  it  would 
be  beft  ;  for  the  branches  being  of  an  elaftic  nature,  they  are  very 
apt,  upon  the  thawing  of  the  ground,  to  rife  with  their  backs  above 
the  ground,  and  remain  expofed  to  the  weather,  by  which  means  the 
crop  is  often  loft,  which  a  fmall  covering  of  ftraw  or  hay  will  prevent. 
If  any  of  them  fhould  be  too  ftiff  to  bend  down,  then  ftraw  fliould 
be  bound  round  them  and  the  ftake. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  fourth  year,  the  branches  that  have  been  pre- 
ferved for  bearing  fruit,  fliould  be  carefully  trained  up  to  the  fide 
flakes,  the  higher  the  better  ;  the  branches  that  flioot  out  from  the 
head  this  fpring,  which  are  c.dled  branches  of  referve,  and  are  de- 
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ligned  to  bear  fruit  the  next  fucceeding  year,  (hould  be  tied  up  to  the 
ftakes  below  the  fruit-bearing  branches,  and  one  or  two  to  the  middle 
(take,  if  there  is  room,  for  oftentimes  the  fruit-bearing  branches 
occupy  the  middle  as  well  as  the  fide  ftakes,  and  elpecially  in  aplen* 
tiful  year.  The  management  of  the  vine  in  its  bearing  ftate  calls  for 
a  clofe  and  particular  attention.  Some  gentlemen,  and  thofe  who 
have  written  belt  upon  this  fubjecl,  recommend  the  taking  away  all 
the  lateral  or  fecondary  branches  and  the  nephews,  clofe  to  the  body 
of  the  fruit-bearing  branch,  and  to  leave  only  the  main  Jeaves 
of  that  branch,  thinking,  by  this  method,  that  a'.l  the  nourifhment 
of  the  vine  is  thrown  into  the  fruit.  They  alio  order  the  top  of 
the  branch  to  be  taken  off  within  three  joints  of  the  uppermoft 
clufter  of  grapes.  Others  again  are  for  following  nature,  and  fuftcring 
all  the  branches  to  extend  themfelves  as  they  will.  Thefe  we  look 
upon  a^  two  extremes,  and  think  that  a  middle  way  is  the  bell,  molt 
rational,  ai^d  fafeft.  The  lateral  branches,  the  leaves  and  nephews, 
are  fuppofed  by  naturalifts  to  draw  off  the  crude  and  thin 
juices,  and  to  hinder  them  from  entering  and  fpoiling  the  fruit, 
and  alfo  ferve  for  the  circulation  of  the  air  through  all  the  parts 
which  is  neceiTary  to  vegetation,  and  for  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfect 
maturity.  That  this  is  fo,  or  how  it  is,  we  are  not  Co  well  acquainted 
with  the  operations  of  nature  as  to  determine  ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  when  thefe  fmaller  branches  are  taken  clean  away,  the  main 
branches,  inftead  of  growing  round,  full  and  plump,  which  is  their 
natural  ftate,  become  hard,  flat,  and  diftorted,  and  have  an  unna- 
tural [appearance.  Befides  thefe  branches,  when  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  ferve  to  fhade  the  fruit  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  to  fcreen  them  from  violent  winds,  from  hail  and  beating  rains, 
from  damps  and  fogs  and  cold  night  dews,  which  are  all  injurious  to 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  cold  dry  north-eaft  winds,  and  the  cold 
driving  north-eaft  ftorms.  But  this  fhould  not  lead  into  the  other 
extreme,  for  if  the  vine  is  left  to  itfelf,  and  all  thefe  branches  fuf- 
feredtogrow,  it  will  run  wild,  and  ruin  itfelf  by  its  own  excefs.  This 
is  the  method  of  managing  vines  when  the  head  is  formed  near  the 
ground,  and  which  is  now  praftifed  in  moft  vine  countries  in  vineyard*, 
except  fome  parts  of  France,  where  they  are  ftill  fond  ofefpalicis, 
and  this  method  muft  be  continued  as  long  as  the  vines  laft,  which  moft 
writers  affirm,  will  be  above  one  hundred  years.  As  to  the  manage- 
ment of  vines  in  gardens,  againft  walls,  and  for  forming  of  fhady 
places,  and  many  other  ways  to  pleafe  the  humour  and  fancy  of  the 
owner,  that  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it  has  no  relation  to  vineyards,  though 
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the  leading  obfervations  refpe&ing  cutting,  &c.  will  equally  apply  t<* 
them. 

We  have  been  informed  that  it  is  the  practice  of  fome  to  cut  all 
the  branches  down,  and  to  truft  to  new  fhoots  for  bearing  of  fruit ;  . 

I  we  have  read  the  fame  account  in  a  treatife  publifhed  by  James 
Mortimer,  Efq.  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  in  the  year  1707,  but 
t  cunt-  are  fo  vague,  fo  general  and  fuperficial,  without  enter- 

ing minutely  into  any  particulars,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
i'  1  them  ;  nor  can  any  man  from  the  account  form  a  judgment  of 
the  manner  of  doing  it.  However,  from  thence  we  have  taken  a  hint, 
and  propoie  a  method  which  may  be  worth  trial.  In  the  fall  of  the 
third  year  of  the  vine's  age,  inftead  of  faving  two  or  four  branches 
fur  bearing  fruit,  cut  down  thefe  to  two  buds  each,  and  the  reft  cut 
•down  to  one  bud  each  ;  the  upper  buds  of  thefe  branches  that  have 
two,  are  defigned  to  bear  fruit  the  next  year,  the  lower  buds 
and  the  buds  of  ail  the  reit  are  defigned  for  fruit  the  year  after,  and 
therefore  if  any  fruit  flaould  appear  upon  them,  it  fhould  be  taken 
away  as  foon  as  the  clufter  appears ;  in  the  fall  of  the  fourth  year,  all 
the  branches  that  have  borne  fruit  mould  be  cut  clean  away,  and  thofe 
only  left  that  did  not  bear  fruit ;  and  then,  according  to  the  ftrengtb, 
of  the  vine,  as  many  of  thefe  may  be  cut  down  to  two  buds,  as  in 
judgment  it  is  thought  the  vine  ought  to  bear,  the  reft  fhould  be  cut 
down  to  one,  always  remembering  that  the  branches  that  have 
but  one  bud,  and  the  under  bud  of  thofe  that  have  two,  are  to  bear 
no  fruit.  When  the  vines  come  to  be  ftrong  and  able  to  bear  it,  all 
the  branches  fhould  be  cut  down  to  two  buds,  and  then  there  will  be 
eight  bearing  branches  in  one  year,  which  are  quite  enough  for  the 
ftrongeft  vines ;  however,  if  the  planter  has  a  mind  to  ftrain  his  vines, 
and  to  try  how  much  they  will  bear,  he  may  cut  as  many  branches  as 
he  thinks  fit  down  to  three  buds,  two  of  which  may  bear  fruit,  while 
the  under  buds  are  kept  for  branches  of  referve.  In  the  fall,  all  the 
fruit- bearing  branches  fnouid  be  cut  clean  away,  for  no  branch  fhould 
be  left  to  bear  for  two  years.  If  this  method  fhould  fucceed,  and 
the  planter  think  it  preferable  to  the  method  firft  laid  down,  we 
mean  that  of  preferving  branches  of  referve  to  be  laid  down  and  co- 
vered in  winter,  which  is  the  German  method,  and  the  general  practice 
of  the  Rhine,  &c.  then,  in  order  to  bring  the  older  vines  into  this  me- 
thod, he  fhould  cut  down  the  fruit-bearing  branches  to  one  bud  the  firft 
year,  and  the  branches  of  referve  to  two  or  three  buds  each,  as  the 
vines  appear  able  to  bear  it.  In  this  the  planter  mull  form  his  judg- 
ment 
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ment  from  the  ftrength  of  the  vine,  the  goodnels  of  the  foil,  the  dii- 
lance  of  the  vines  from  each  other,  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  they 
have  borne  the  three  preceding  years  :  for  vines  mull  .have  time  to  reft 
and  recruit,  if  they  are  meant  to  lull,  anil  to  bear  again  with 
vigour. 

For  the  covering  of  thefe  vines  in  the  winter  feafon,  we  would  ad- 
vile  a  handful  of  foft  hay,  that  is  iVee  fioni  grafs-feeds,  to  he  laid  on 
the  head  of  the  vine,  and  a  llight  box  made  of  rough  cedar  hoards,  or 
of  pine,  be  put  over  the  head,  which  will  be  a  Gtfe  am!  fumcient  co- 
vering :  otherwife  a  finall  flieaf  of  ftraw,  bound  well  round  the 
flake,  and  the  bottom  brought  all  round  the  \.t-.\d  of  the  vine,  and  £- 
cured  by  a  band  from  blowing  open,  will  do  very  well.  The  vines 
lhould  not  be  covered  till  hard  weather  is  ready  to  let  in,  and  they 
fhould  be  dry  when  covered. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  management  of  vines  for  the  frame  or  ef- 
palier,  it  may  be  necefl'iry  to  offer  a  few  observations  of  a  general  na- 
ture, which  all  who  grow  vines  will  find  it  their  iniereft  to  attend  to. 

When  vines  are  trimmed  in  the  fall,  which  they  ought  to  be,  as 
foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  or  as  foon  as  the  leaf  withers  and  falls  off, 
they  feldom  bleed,  and  never  fo  as  to  hurt  them.  If  vines  have  been, 
neglecled  and  not  trimmed  in  the  fall,  and  this  work  muft  be  done  in 
the  fpring,  it  fhould  be  done  in  February,  if  good  weather  happens,  or 
early  in  March.  If  it  is  done  later,  they  will  bleed  too  much,  and 
endanger  the  crop.  Searing  the  wound  as  foon  as  it  is  made  with  a 
hot  iron,  it  is  faid,  and  we  think  with  reafon,  will  prevent  the  bleed- 
ing. In  trimming,  keep  about  two  inches  from  the  bud,  or  halfway 
between  bud  and  bud,  that  the  upper  bud  that  is  left  may  be  free  from 
danger.  The  rule  is,  to  cut  Hoping  upward,  on  the  oppofite  fide  to 
the  bud,  but  this  is  no  kind  of  fecurity  to  the  eyes  below.  If,  there- 
fore, fearing  every  wound  with  a  hot  iron  be  thought  too  much 
trouble,  another  remedy  is,  to  wafll  the  branches  that  are  wounded 
and  bleed,  and  efpecially  the  buds,  with  a  rag  dipped  in  warm 
water,  without  touching  the  wound,  which  in  eight  or  ten  days  will 
Hop  of  itfelf ;  the  liquor  forming  a  ftiff  jelly  upon  the  wound,  like 
coagulated  blood,  and  drying  by  degrees,  heals  up  the  wound.  The 
waffling  muft  be  deferred  till  they  have  done  bleeding  :  unlefs  this  is 
done,  the  buds  will  be  endangered.  For  fo  glutinous  is  the  fap,  that 
it  binds  up  the  bud  it  reaches,  that  the  leaves  cannot  open  and  unfold 
at  the  time  of  vegetation.  In  cutting  off  large  limbs  from  old  vi;ic^, 
it  fometimes  happens  that  ants  fall  upon  the  pith,  eat  ^ieir  way  in, 
Vol.  Ill,  -  P  and 
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and  make  a  hollow,  where  the  water  fettles  and  rots  it.  In  this  cafe 
the  remedy  is,  to  cut  fuch  branches  clofe  down  to  where  it  is  i'olid 
and  green,  and  it  will  bark  over  and  heal. 

It  is  common  for  large  buds  to  fhoot  out  two  or  three  branches  each, 
but  only  one  on  each  fhould  be  fuffered  to  grow  ;  if  fruit  is  expected 
on  them,  the  planter  fhould  be  careful  not  to  ftrike  them  off  till  he 
knows  which  is  moil  fruitful.  Vines  that  are  clofe  planted  in  a  vine- 
yard, cannot  be  expected  to  bear  i'o  much  fruit  as  fingle  vines,  or  as 
thofe  that  are  planted  at  a  diftance.  Their  roots  are  too  much  con- 
fined, lb  that  they  cannot  gather  nourifliment  in  fo  fmall  a  compafs 
of  ground,  to  fupport  and  bring  to  perfection  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit  ;  and  this  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  reftraining  them,  and  for  li- 
miting the  number  of  bearing  branches,  if  it  is  meant  to  make  good 
wine,  to  keep  the  vines  in  full  vigour,  and  topreferve  them  for  many 
years  ;  but  the  deficiency  is  fully  made  up  by  a  greater  number 
of  vines,  and  the  planting  them  clofe,  enables  the  planter  the  better 
to  keep  them  low. 

Vines  that  bear  black  or  red  grapes  generally  fhoot  forth  a  greater 
number  of  branches,  and  more  vigorous,  than  thofe  that  bear  white 
grapes,  and  therefore  the  latter  require  more  caution  in  trimming, 
and  more  care  in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  foil,  that  it 
be  kept  clean  and  in  good  heart. 

When  vines  have  been  covered  with  earth  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  they  fhould  not  be  uncovered  in  the  fpring,  till  the  hard  frcfls 
are  over,  and  then  it  fhould  be  done  in  a  fair,  warm  day,  that  they 
may  dry  before  night,  for  if  they  fhould  freeze  before  they  are  dry,  it 
would  greatly  hurt,  if  not  ruin  the  crop. 

In  tranfplanting  vines  or  trees  of  any  kind,  it  has  by  long  experience 
been  found,  that  removing  them  in  the  fall,  after  the  leaf  is  fallen, 
is  much  furer  and  fafer  than  doing  it  in  the  fpring  :  for  if  trees 
are  well  flaked,  fo  as  to  ffand  firm  againft  hard  winds,  the  ground 
will  be  fo  well  packed  about  the  roots,  that  they  will  grow  in  the 
fpring  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed,  and  are  in  no  danger,  if  a 
dry  feafon  fhould  happen  (efpecially  if  fome  horfe  litter  or  old  hay 
be  thrown  round  them  in  the  fpring,  fo  as  not  to  touch  the  Item.) 
Whereas  if  "they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  and  a  drought  fucceeds, 
before  the  ground  is  well  fettled  about  the  roots,  many  of  them  will 
mifcarry. 

As  vines  are  beft  planted  upon  rifing  grounds  to  prevent  too  much 
wet,  and  as  it  is  necefTary  to  keep  the  foil  loofe  and  mellow,  it 
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thereby  becomes  more  liable  to  be  warned  away  by  hard  rains, 
which  is  a  great  injury  to  a  Vineyard  ;  now  if  by  any  means  this  in- 
conveniency  can  be  avoided,  it  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  therefore  it 
cleferves  the  particular  attention  of  the  planter  :  leveral  ways  have 
been  tried,  lb  as  neither  to  injure  the  vines  nor  hint  the  crop.  The 
following  method,  whereaperfon  has  the  conveniency,  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  found  effectual.  Lay  broad  flat  Hones,  not  exceeding  two 
inches  in  thicknels,  dole  along  the  lower  fide  of  the  vine-,  after  the 
ground  has  been  made  loofe  and  mellow.  Thefe  (tones  being  broad, 
and  not  very  heavy,  do  not  prefs  hard  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
lior  pack  the  ground  too  clofe.  They  reflect  great  heat  on  the 
vine  and  fruit,  which  helps  to  bring  it  to  maturity  ;  they  prcferve  the 
foil  Irom  walhing  away,  they  keep  the  ground  moift  in  the  dried 
times,  and  hinder  too  much  wet  from  penetrating  down  to  the  roots 
hear  the  head  of  the  vine,  which  chiefly  occafions  the  burfling  of  the 
grapes  when  they  are  near  ripe,  after  a  ihower  of  rain.  To  prevent 
this  evil  is  one  reafon  for  cutting  away  the  day  roots,  which  extend 
themfelves  along  near  the  furface  of  the  ground.  But  where  fuch  flat 
(tones  are  not  eafy  to  be  had,  we  would  recommend  (hort  draw 
mixed  with  chaff,  the  (hives  of  Max  and  hemp,  the  chaff  of  ihx  fcti\f 
or  old  Half-rotted  fait,  or  bog  hay,  free  from  grafs  feeds,  fpread  thin 
between  the  rows.  On  the  fide  of  deep  grounds,  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, (tones  in  proportion  to  the  defcent,  or  logs  of  wood,  where 
ftones  are  not  to  be  had,  muft  be  laid  along  the  lower  lide  of  the 
vines,  to  keep  the  foil  from  wafhing  away,  which  otherwife  it  will 
do,  to  the  great  damage,  if  not  the  ruin  of  the  vineyard,  and  there- 
fore in  beginning  a  vineyard,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  this  is  an  elfential 
part  of  the  coft. 

A  vineyard  will  thrive  the  better,  and  the  crops  will  be  more  fure, 
if  it  is  well  fcreened  by  a  g.iod  fence,  buildings,  mountain,  or  thick 
copfe  of  wood  at  a  fmall  diftance,  from  thofe  points  that  lie  north- 
eait  and  north  ;  tfee  winds  from  thofe  quarters,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year,  beina  very  unfriendly  to  vines.  But  then  a  vineyard  (hould  be 
quite  open  to  all  the  other  points  of  the  compafs  ;  for  vines  fucceed 
beft  in  an  open,  clear,  pure,  warm  air,  free  from  cold  damps,  fogs, 
mifts,  and  condenied  air,  arifing  fiom  bogs,  fwamp*-,  and  wet  clay 
grounds,  and  from  large  traets  of  neighbouring  woods.  The 
north-weft  winds  in  America,  arc,  indeed,  rather  advantageous  to  a 
vineyard;  for  although  they  are  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and 
fion  fevere  frofts,  yet  as  the  vines  are  then  covered,  they  do  them  no 
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harm.  Befides,  thofe  winds  are  generally  drying,  and  feldom  bring 
wet  j  in  the  fpring  and!  fummer  they  are  always  cool,  and  help  to 
brace  up,  harden,  and  confirm  the  leaves  and  tender  new  fliot 
branches  of  all  tiees  and  vegetables,  which  otherwife  would  remain 
languid  and  weak. 

There  are  three  feafons  when  a  careful  and  experience'  vigneron 
fliould  deny  accefs  to  his  vineyard  ;  firft,  when  the  ground  is  wet,  be- 
caufe  then  the  weight  of  a  man  pretfes  down  and  packs  the  earth  too 
cloie  and  hard  upon  the  roots  of  the  vines.  Secondly,  when  the  vines 
are  in  bloflbm,  becaufe  if  they  are  then  diflurbed  by  handling,  making, 
or  rubbing  againft  them,  the  farina  or  fine  duft  that  is  formed  on  the 
bloflbm,  which  impregnates  or  gives  life  to  the  fruit,  isfhaken  off  and 
the  fruit  mifcarries.  Thirdly,  when  the  fruit  grows  ripe,  becaufe  the 
temptation  is  too  ftrong  to  withftand,  and  perfons  will  pluck  off  the 
faiieft,  ripeft  grapes,  which  injures  the  whole  bunch,  and  ceftainly 
is  a  great  injury  to  the  owner,  for  the  faireft  grapes  make  the  richeft 
and  fineft  flavoured  wines. 

With  refpect  to  the  management  of  vines  upon  efpaliers,  it 
muff  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  practice  only  fit  for  fouthern 
or  very  warm  climates,  where  the  winter  frofts  are  not  fo  fevere 
as  in  more  northern  regions  ;  for  as  they  are  to  ffand  expofed 
to  all  weathers,  the  germ  or  bud,  from  which  the  grapes  fpring, 
are  apt  to  be  chilled  and  deftroyed  by  the  feverity  of  a  fharp- 
feafon,  and  efpecially  by  moift  flicking  fnows  freezing  hard  on  the 
branches. 

The  firfl  year  the  young  vines  are  trimmed  and  managed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  directed. 

The  fecond  year,  when  they  always  flioot  forth  a  greater  number 
of  branches,  is  the  time  for  making  choice  of  the  beft  branches  for 
ftandards  ;  the  planter  fliould  therefore  fet  apart  two  of  the  beft  fhort~ 
jointed  branches  on  each  vine  for  that  purpofe,  that  one  may  be  fe- 
cured  in  cafe  the  other  fliould  fail,  as  thefe  branches  when  young  are 
fubjeifc  to  many  accidents. 

Having,  chofen  two  branches  for  flandards,  he  fliould  train  them 
up  as  flraight  as  poilible,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  flake,  to  which, 
i\  hen  they  are  grown  about  fifteen  inches  Jong,  they  fliould  be  bound 
with  a  foft  band  :  as  they  grow  longer,  they  fliould  be  bound  a  fe- 
cond and  third  time  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  up  to  the  top  of  the 
flake,  which  fliould  be  five  feet  high,  the  ends  fliould  be  nipped  off  that 
they  may  g/ow  thicker  and  ftronger.    When  the  planter  has  taken 
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away  the  tops  of  the  vine,  it  will  flioot  out  two  branches  at  the  top 
inftead  of  one;  thefe  muft  alio  be  nipped  off  and  kept  fliort,  but 
none  of  the  lateral  branches  mud  be  taken  away  till  the  time  for 
trimmingthem.  In  the  fall,  when  the  vine  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
fall,  one  of  thefe  ftandards  from  each  vine  fhonld  be  cut  away  clofe 
to  the  flock,  leaving  the  other,  which  will  be  out  of  danger;  all  the 
branches  :nu\  nephews  mull  be  trimmed  from  it,  and  the  top  cut  off 
within  three  feet  and  an  half  of  the  ground,  leaving  four  buds  at  the  top, 
•and  cutting  off  all  the  ends  of  the  buds  below  them  ;  all  thefe  wounds 
will  be  healed  before  the  hard  weather  comes  on  ;  the  two  upper 
buds  will  be  the  arms  of  the  vine,  the  two  lower  buds  will  be  the  two 
fhoulders,  and  juft  under  thefe  the  vine  is  faltened  to  the  efpaliers, 
and  is  called  the  head  of  the  vine. 

The  third  iummer  the  efpaliers  being  regularly  fet  up  fix  feet  high, 
in  a  line  with  the  vines,  the  polls  being  of  fome  Lifting  wood,  as  red 
cedar,  locuft,  or  mulberry,  which  are  ultimately  the  cheaper! ;  or 
for  want  of  thefe,  of  good  thrifty  chefnut,  that  is  not  worm-eaten  ; 
and  being  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  in  the  middle  fpace  between 
vine  and  vine,  the  rails,  four  in  height,  muft:  be  well  nailed  to 
them,  and  placed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  vines,  the  lowermoft 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  01  juft  beneath  the  lowermoft  bud  on 
the  vine,  the  vine  muft  be  fattened  with  a  ftrong  band  to  a  (lake  firmly 
fixed  down  near  the  root  of  the  vine,  and  fattened  to  the  frame  near 
the  lower  rail,  the  four  buds  rifing  above  it.  When  thefe  buds  (hoot 
forth  their  branches,  they  mutt  be  regularly  trained  up  to  the  rails 
above,  and  fattened  to  them  with  a  foft  band ;  as  foon  as  they  are 
long  enough  to  reach  the  firft  above  them,  they  muft  be  faftened  to 
that,  and  fo  to  the  next,  &c.  as  they  grow,  and  this  muft  be  done  by 
a  careful  hand,  becaufe  thefe  branches  at  firft  are  very  tender  ;  if  they 
fhould  be  neglected  till  they  arc  grown  longer  before  they  are  tied, 
they  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  torn  off  by  hard  winds,  which  wilt 
greatly  damage  the  vine.  When  the  branches  are  grown  up  to  the 
top  of  the  frame,  the  ends  muft  be  nipped  off  even  with  it,  and  when 
from  the  tops  they  fhoot  forth  again,  they  muft  again  be  taken  off 
and  kept  down  even  with  the  frame.  The  lateral  hrancb.es  and  ne- 
phews alio  muft  be  kept  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  fuffered  to 
grow  too  long,  for  fome  of  their  fide  branches  will  fteal  away  to  a 
great  length,  and  rob  the  vine  of  its  ftrength.  If  any  fruit  fhould  ap- 
pear this  year,  which  may  happen,   it  fhould  be  taken  away  as  foon  as 
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it  appear?,  and  felf- denial  will  be  amply   rewarded  the  fucceeding 
year. 

In  the  fall  of  this  third  year,  the  lateral  branches  and  nephews  muff 
be  carefully  cut  away  from  the  main  branches,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  or 
mb  againft  the  lower  buds  with  the  back  of  the  knife-,  which  is  fre- 
quently done  by  cutting  off  the  branches  too  near  the  germ  or  bud. 
For  if  the  thin  bark  that  covers  the  bud  be  rubbed  off-,  under  which 
is  a  iofc  warm  covering  of  a  kind  of  cotton,  to  preferve  it  from  cold, 
the  wet  gets  in,  freezes  and  deftroys  the  germ.  The  four  main 
branches  that  fprung  from  the  four  buds,  mould  now  be  cut  down  to 
two  good  buds  each  ;  beiides  the  lower  bud  next  the  old  wood, 
which  is  never  looked  upon  as  a  good  bud,  though  the  planter  will 
be  obliged  fometimes  to  make  ufe  of  it.  In  cutting  off  the  main 
branches,  care  fh<  dd  be  taken  to  cut  flanting  upward,  fo  that  the 
wound  appears  in  tha  fhape  of  the  nail  of  a  man's  finger,  and  th6 
flope  fkoiild  be  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bud,  that  if  it  fhould  bleed 
it  may  drop  •  free  of  the  bud;  this  is  the  rule  on  which  we  have 
given  our  opinion  before.  In  cutting,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  ap- 
proach too  near  the  bud  that  is  left,  left  you  endanger  it,  by  letting 
in  the  cold  air  and  wet  upon  it,  before  the  wound  can  heal. 

The  chief  point  in  managing  thefe  vines,  is,  the  providing  branches 
of  referve  for  recruiting  the  arms  in  inch  manner  as  to  confine  the 
vine  within  the  compafs  of  the  frame  ,  for  if  new  arms  are  raifed^from 
the  old  or.es,  the  vine  will  ioon  outfhoct  the  frame.  The  planter 
run  ft,  therefore,  feek  for  new  arms  from  the  fhouk'.ers  ;  if  a  branch 
grows  in  a  proper  place-,  any  where  -between  the  arms  and  the  head, 
and  "happens  to  be  broken,  it  fhould  be  cut-down  to  two  or  three  good 
buds*  as  foon- asit  is  difcovered  :  this  is  called  a  keeper,  and  very  well 
fupplics  the  place  of  a  branch  of  referve. 

We  above  directed  to  cm  the  four  main  branches  that  grew  from 
the  four  buds,  down  to  two  good  buds  eachr  but  this  is  dciigned  for 
the  ftrong  vines  only  ;  thofe  that  are  weak,  -muff  be  cut  down  to  one- 
good  bud  each  branch,  by  which  meatss  they  will  gather  ltrength  the 
better,  and  if  any  fruit  ihoedd  appear  on  the  weak  vines  in  the 
fourth,  or  even  the  lift-h  year,  it  fhould  be  ftruck  oft"  as  foon  as  it 
appears. 

The  fourth  year>  when  the  vines  are  trimmed  in  the  fall,  the  arms 
may  be  cut  down  to  one  good  bud  each,  inffead  of  being  taken  clean 
away,  for  the  vines  being  yet  young  and  low,  thefe  two  buds  will  in 
a  manner  become  part  of  the  fhoulders,  being  fo  near  them  ;  thefe 

will 
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will  bear  fruit  the  next,  uhich  is  the  filth  year,  and  then  the  two 
lower  buds  that  grew  on  the  branches  which  fpnuig  tiomthe  fhouldei 
may  be  faved  for  branches  of  referve,  by  taking  away  the  fruit  as 
foon  as  they  appear,  and  thc-fe  will  bear  fruit  the  year  after,  which  is 
uite  fufheient. 
The  fixth  year  the  planter  may  have  three  good  buds  on  each 
branch  for  bearing  fruit,  and  the  l'evcnth  year  he  may  have  four 
buds  on  each  branch,  wlr.ch  will  make  eight  bearing  branchtb, 
which,  as  before  obferved,  are  thought  by  the  belt  judges  to  be  quite 
furhcient  for  the  ftrongeft  vines,  if  it  is  meant  to  make  good  wine  ; 
and  to  this  number  vignerons  are  generally  confined. 

Vines  that  are  cietigned  for  efpaliers  mutt  be  planted  further  afuiir 
der  than  thole  that  are  intended  for  flakes,  for  as  they  riic  much 
higher  with  the  ftem,  they  require  more  nouiifhment,  and  more 
room  to  extend  their  roots  ;  ten  feet  is  by  no  mens  too  much  : 
twelve  would  be  better. 

One  general  rule  is  neceffary  to  be  laid  down  in  order  to  give  j  oung 
vine-dreilers  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  trimming  vines, 
which  is  a  procefs  to  young  beginners* ;  the  young  wood  that  grew 
this  year,  mult  be  preferved  for  bearing  fruit  the  next  year,  and 
thofe  branches  that  did  not  bear  fruit  aie  better  for  the  purppfe  rh.ui 
thofe  that  did. 

When  the  arms  have  borne  fruit,  they  fhould  be  cut  away  i  i  the 
fall  of  the  year,  as  foon  as  the  vintage  is  over,  provided  there  are 
branches  of  referve  growing  on  the  fhouldcrs  to  fupply  their  places  : 
but  if  the  trees  have  failed  m  theie,  notwitbfhnding  all  attempts  to 
procure  them,  the  planter  nmft  then  do  wh.u  neexflity  iecju;res,  and  cut 
the  arms  down  to  two,  three,  or  four  good  buds  each,  according  to 
the  flrength  of  the  vine,  remembering  not  to  hitler  any  fruit  to  grow 
on  the  branches  that  fpring  from  the  lower  bud  on  each  old  arm, 
theie  being  now  absolutely  neccilary  for  branches  of  referve,  in 
order  to  recruit  the  arms  the  next  year.  According  to  theie  lulc.-, 
vines  on  efpaliers  mult  be  conftantly  treated. 

As  fome  of  the  fouthern  States  have  a  hot  fandy  foil,  and  are  fuh» 
jeft  to  great  heats  and  parching  drought^,  we  (hall  heie  offer  a  few 
thoughts  and  directions  which  we  imagine  mott  likely  to  render  the 
vineyard  fuccefsful  in  thefe  hot  parching  countries. 

Firft,  we  think  it  will  t,e  found  ncreflai y  to  fliacle  the  young  vine 
firit  two  or  three  years,  duting  the  hot  dry  lentous,  by  driving  down 
firmly  in  the  ground  branches  of  trees  thick  fet  with  leaves,  on  the 
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fouth  fide  of  the  vines  ;  thefe  are  better  than  mats,    or  pieces   of 

thatch  work,  as  the  air  and  winds   can  pais   more  freely  through 

them  ;   it  will  alio  be   neceffary  to  water  the  young  vines  twice  a 

week,  during  the   hot  dry  ftalons,  in  the  evening,  that  the  water 

may  have  the  whole  night  to  foak  down  to  the  roots  of  the  vines,  to 

eool   and  refrefh   them ;  die  branches   in  thefe  hot  countries  mould 

not  be  tied  up  to  the  ftakes,  but  fhould   be  fuffered   to  run  on  the 

ground  to  fhade  and  keep  it  moiit  and  cool.    Thefe  vines  mult  be 

trimmed  in  the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  ftakes, 

as  foon  as  the  leaf  falls,   or  the  vintage  is  over.      The  third  year, 

inftead  of  fixing  ftakes   to   fallen   up  the  branches,  fliort  croches 

fhould  be  drove  down  about  fix  feet  afunder,  and  pretty  ftrong  poles 

laid  acrofs  upon  them,  fo  that  they  may  he  about  fourteen  inches 

from  the  ground,  and  fo  near  to  each  other,  that  the  branches  of  the 

vines  may  conveniently  run  upon  the  poles  without  dipping  down 

and  running  upon  the  ground ;  if  the  ends  of  the  vines  fhould  run 

beyond  the  fides  of  this  bed  of  poles,  they  muft  be  turned  in  and 

confined  to  their  proper  beds,  becaufe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a 

walk  or  path  of  two  feet  wide  between  the  different  beds  to  regulate 

the  vines,  to  cut  away  the  luxuriant  fuckers,  to  gather  in  the  vintage, 

and  to  trim  the  vines. 

This  bed  of  poles  fhould  be  fo  placed,  as  to  extend  three  feet  on 
each  fide  of  the  row  of  vines,  fo  that  the  rows  of  vines  {landing  eight 
feet  afunder,  there  will  be  a  path  of  two  feet  between  row  and  row 
for  the  neceffary  purpofes  before  mentioned.  Particular  care  fhould 
be  taken  not  to  take  away  too  many  branches  from  thefe  vines,  unlefs 
there  fhould  happen  an  uncommon  wet  feafon,  nor  to  keep  them  too. 
ihort,  becaufe  they  are  defigned  to  fhade  the  ground  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  in  order  to  keep  it  cool  and  moift,  which  is  neceffary  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  and  for  bringing  the  fruit  to  perfection  ;  but 
then  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  or  about  a  month  before  the  dif- 
ferent forts  of  fruits  begin  to  grow  ripe,  each  in  their  proper  time,  . 
the  lateral  branches  fhould  be  taken  away,  and  the  tops  of  the  main 
branches  cut  off;  but  this  muft  be  done,  not  all  at  once,  but  by  de- 
grees, according  to  the  drynefs  or  wetnefs  of  the  feafon,  for  the  purpofe 
of  doing  this  is  to  let  in  the  fun  and  the  air,  which,  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year  becomes  neceffary  to  bring  the  fruit  to  perfect  maturity ;  the 
wetter  the  feafon  at  the  latter  part  of  the  fummer,  the  more  branches 
muft  be  taken  away,  and  the  fhorter  the  main  branches  muft  be 
cut,  and  if  neceffary  meft  of  the  leaves  muft  alfo  be  plucked  off;  the 

fruit 
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fruit  will  ripen  the  better,  and  make  the  richer  wine,  and  this  may- 
be done  without  any  injury  to  the  vines. 

The  fame  management  with  regard  to  the  thirawxig  the  branches 
and  the  leaves  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  is  necelTary  for  vines  that 
are  fattened  to  flakes  or  efpaliers,  in  order  to  meliorate  and  haften  on 
the  full  ripenefs  of  the  fruit;  the  longer  white  grapes  hang  on  the 
vines,  even  after  they  are  ripe,  if  the  feafon  prove  dry,  the  richer  wine 
they  make.  But  it  is  otherwife  with  the  black  grapes,  when  they  are 
full  ripe,  they  muff  be  gathered,  and  the  wine  made  ;  if  not,  they  rot 
and  dry  away  fuddenly,  and  perifh  in  lefs  than  a  week.* 

We  fhall  now  take  notice  of  the  different  foils  and  manures  that 
are  beft  for  vineyards ;  a  vineyard  planted  on  a  piece  of  good 
ftrong  new  ground  needs  no  manure  the  firft  feven  years.  The 
beft  manure  for  a  vineyard  is  fuch  as  is  warm  and  free  from 
grafs  feeds  j  fowl's  dung  of  every  kind,  except  water  fowl ;  foap 
afhes,  or  other  afhes  fprinkled  thinly  between  the  rows  of 
vines,  but  not  too  near  them,  for  this  manure  is  very  hot  and 
fliarp;f  the  rich  foil  that  is  wafhed  down  and  fettles  along  the 
fides  of  brooks  and  rivers,  and  in  many  low  places  along  roads  and 
highways;  fea  fand,  mixed  with  common  foil  that  might  be  taken 
up  along  the  highways,  would  make  an  excellent  manure  ;  in  fhort, 

*  The  Portuguefe  form  the  head  of  the  vine  near  the  ground,  but  whether  through 
careleffnefs,  the  love  of  eafe,  or  the  want  of  piopcr  materials,  we  cannot  determine,  but 
they  have  a  method  peculiar  to  themfclves  of  managing  their  vines ;  they  drive  crotch** 
into  the  ground,  upon  which  they  fix  ftrong'  poles,  which  lie  about  throe  feet 
from  the  ground,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  according  to  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill,  for  their 
vineyards  generally  grow  upon  the  fides  of  hills  and  mountains.  The  branches  of 
ffie  vines,  Vhen  groy/n  long  enough,  they  throw  over  the  poles  and  fatten  them  ;  they 
trim  them  and  nip  off  the  ends  of  the  branches  according  to  arc,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  autumn,  they  cut  away  the  lateral  branches  and  nephews  at  different  times,  and 
by  degrees  pluck  away  all  fuperfluous  leaves,  fo  that  the  fruit  becomes  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  the  air  and  winds,  that  they  may  arrive  at  full  maturity.  They  then  ga- 
ther them,  and  take  away  all  the  rotten  and  unripe  fruit,  throw  them  into  the  vat  and 
tread  them,  which  furhciently  done,  they  take  them  out  and  prefs  them  as  dry  as  they 
can  ;  they  then  turn  the  hulks  into  the  vat  a  fecond  time,  and  although  they  appear 
quite  dry,  yet  they  trample  them  over  fo  long,  that  the  very  hulks  feem  to  diffolve  into 
wine,  this  they  prefs  a  fecond  time,  and  this  is  laid  by  for  the  richeft  Madeira  wine,  which 
in  other  countries  is  dalhed  with  water,  and  made  into  a  thin  wine  for  common 
ufe. 

f  This  manure  is  beft  fpread  on  the  ground  in  the  fall,  that  it  may  mix  with  the  foil 
and  be  properly  tempered  before  the  heat  of  the  next  fummer  comes  on,  otherwife  it 
will  burn  up  the  plants. 
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fand  of  every  kind,  mixed  in  large  proportions  with  good  foil,  is 
very  nourifhing  to  vines,  for  thofe  vines  produce  the  fweeteft  and 
richeft  grapes,  and  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  flavoured  wines,  that  grow 
in  rich  iandy  foi%:  the  mortar  of  old  buildings,  that  has  been  made 
of  lime  and  fand,  pounded  fine  ;  the  dufl  of  charcoal,  the  fmali 
coal  and  the  earth  that  the  coal  kilns  are  covered  with  when  burnt ; 
the  foot  of  chimneys ;  the  fmall  cinders  and  black  dirt  found  about 
fmiths  fhops ;  all  thefe  are  excellent  manures  for  loomy  or  clay  grounds, 
to  warm,  to  open  and  to  dry  them,  and  efpecially  if  a  large  quantity  of 
fand  be  mixed  with  it;  creek  mud,  or  the  mud  along  the  fides  of  rivers 
thrown  on  in  the  fall,  or  thrown  up  and  fweetened  all  winter  and 
laid  on  in  the  fpring,  is  a  rich  manure  for  fandy  lands,  or  for  clay 
and  loomy  lands  if  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of  fand.  All  warm 
rich  untried  earth  is  excellent,  fo  is  ftreet  dirt  of  cities. 

The  foil  cannot  be  too  frefh  for  a  vineyard,  provided  it  is  not 
too  rank,  and  therefore  a  frefh  new  foil,  that  has  never  been, 
ploughed,  at  leafl  not  in  many  years,  is  always  recommended  as 
moil  proper  for  a  vineyard.  A  clean,  light,  warm,  rich  foil,  that 
has  a  great  mixture  of  fand,  is  beft ;  a  rank,  heavy,  ttubborn  foil 
is  not  good,  it  is  apt  to  rot  the  vines,  nnlefs  it  lies  high  along  the 
fouth  and  fouth-eaft  fides  of  hills  and  mountains;  the  drynefs  of 
the  fituation,  and  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  greatly  alter  fuch  a 
foil,  and  meliorate  it;  they  open,  warm  and  fweeten  it,  by  drawing 
out  its  cold,  four,  buter  nature,  and  render  it  fit  for  the  richeft.  pro- 
ductions, To  that  here  the  flrongefl  and  higheft  flavoured  wines  are 
made. 

The  Roman  frame,  which  ferved  inftead  of  efpaliers  in  ancient 
times,  was  plain,  cheap  and  frugal,  fit  for  farmers,  and 'fuch  as 
every  farmer  may  procure  without  expenfe  on  his  own  plantation. 
It  confified  of  ftrong  flakes,  or  fmall  polls,  fixed  well  in  the  ground 
in  a  flraight  line  fix  feet  high,  and  three  rows  of  poles  tied  fafl  to 
them  one  above  another,  and  fifteen  inches  apart,  the  upper  pole 
being  four,  five,  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground,  according  to  the  age 
of  the  vine  ;  over  the  upper  pole  the  bearing  branches  were  laid, 
looking  toward  the  fouth,  and  were  fattened  to  the  pole,  and  this 
they  called  precipitating  a  vine  ;  when  the  branches  were  grown  long 
enough,  they  were  fattened  to  the  middle  pole,  and  then  to  the 
lowermofl,  and  when  they  came  near  the  ground  they  were  cut  off. 
The  bianchcs  were  regularly  difpofed  fo  that  each  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fun  and  air,  by  being  fattened  to  flakes  driven  down 
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at  certain  diftances  along  the  frame,  they  were  trimmed  and  managed 
in  other  refpects  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  directed  for  tfpa- 
liers ;  and  indeed  from  thefe  frames  the  efpalier  was  taken. 

The  materials  proper  to  make  bands  of  to  bind  the  vines  to  the 
flakes  are,  the  fweet  flag,  otherwife  called  the  calamus  aromaticus. 
Thefe  long  flat  leaves  cut  in  June,  and  dried  in  the  fhade,  and  then 
bundled  up  and  kept  in  a  dry  place  for  ufc,  do  very  well,  but  then 
they  muft  be  made  wet  when  ufed.  The  long  flat  leaves  of  red, 
the  rufhes  and  three  fquare  that  grow  in  marfhv  or  meadow  ground, 
preferved  and  ufed  in  the  fame  manner,  do  as  well. 

From  thefe  neceflary  directions  for  planting  and  managing  vines 
and  vineyards  we  proceed  to  the  making  of  wines ;  a  fubject  which, 
though  fhort  and  eafy,  calls  for  great  nicety  and  exactnefs.  The 
making,  fermenting  and  preferring  of  wine,  is  a  myftery  to  the 
people  of  moft  countries,  but  when  the  methods  of  managing  the 
procefs  are  brought  to  light  and  explained,  nothing  appears  more 
Ample  and  eafy.  Introductory  to  this  work,  it  will  be  neceflary  to 
give  fome  directions  about  gathering  the  grapes. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  black  grapes  differ  from  the 
white  in  the  manner  of  ripening,  but  whether  grapes  are  black  or 
white,  they  muft  be  fully  ripe  before  they  are  gathered,  otherwife 
they  will  not  make  good  wine:  they  fhould  be  gathered  in  a  fair, 
dry  day,  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  all  the  rotten  and  unripe 
grapes  muft  be  taken  away  from  every  duller,  for  they  fpoil  the 
wine :  if  the  vintage  is  large  and  more  grapes  are  gathered  than 
can  be  mafhed  and  prefled  out  in  one  day,  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  they  are  gathered  without  bruifing,  for  bruifed  grapes  foon 
contract  an  unfavory  tafte  and  hurt  the  wine  in  proportion  ;  if  they 
are  mafhed  the  fame  day  they  are  gathered,  the  bruifing  will  do  no 
hurt ;  nevertheiefs,  we  advife  the  gathering  of  them  with  care. 

The  black  grapes  are  belt  known  to  be  ripe,  when  a  few  of  the 
forwardeft  grapes  begins  to  fhrivel  and  dry ;  then  they  fhould  be 
gathered  and  made  into  wine  as  faft  as  poflible. 

If  white  frofts  happen  before  fome  of  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe 
though  very  near  it,  fo  as  to  want  no  farther  feeding,  there  need  not 
be  any  apprehenfions  about  them,  they  may  ftill  hang  on  the  vines,  for 
they  will  grow  ripe,  rich  and  high  flavoured  notwithftanding ;  but  then 
they  muft  be  gathered  before  the  weather  is  fo  cold  as  to  freeze 
them  ;  the  light  frofts  that  only  kill  the  leaves  do  not  hurt  the  fruit, 
unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  are  late  ripe ;  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  covered 
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from  all  frofts,  they  mould  grow  againft  walls  or  board  fences  front- 
ing the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft,  and  at  night  be  covered  with  mats,  or 
frames  thatched  with  itraw,  which  fhould  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
Set  up  to  cover  the  fruit  or  let  down  at  pleafure. 

A  pretty  correct  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  goodnefs  or  bad- 
nefs  of  wine,  and  of  a  plentiful  or  thin  vintage,  by  the  feafons  of 
the  year ;  if  the  fpring  and  former  part  of  the  fummer  prove  gene- 
rally dry  ;  with  moderate  refrefhing  rains  at  intervals ;  if  the  feafon 
in  Auguft  and  September  prove  hot  and  dry,  if  in  the  month  of 
June  the  weather  prove  calm,  ferene  and  dry,  when  the  vine  is  in 
blofTom,  and  the  fruit  is  forming,  the  vintage  will  in  general  be 
plentiful,  and  the  wine  rich  and  good :  but  if  at  the  time  of  blof- 
foming  the  feafon  fhould  prove  wet  and  ftormy,  the  winds  high  and 
bluftering ;  if  the  fpring  is  cold,  wet,  and  backward;  if  the  latter 
part  of  the  fummer  and  fall  is  ftormy,  raw  and  wet,  the  vintage 
will  be  thin,  and  the  wine  bad  ;  when  this  happens,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  boil  one-half  of  the  mutt,  and  to  manage  it  as  hereafter 
directed. 

As  the  wine  made  from  black  grapes  has  a  different  manage- 
ment from  that  made  from  white  grapes,  we  fhall  begin  with  the 
white : — thefe  mull  be  gathered,  as  before  mentioned,  in  a  fair, 
day,  when  the  grapes  are  perfectly  dry  ;  and  both  the  rotten  and 
unripe  fruit  carefully  plucked  off  from  every  bunch  ;  the  clufters  . 
mufl  then  be  thrown  into  the  vat,  and  thoroughly  mafhed ;  for 
the  more  they  are  trampled  and  mafhed  the  better  :  about  Paris 
they  let  the  murk,  that  is,  the  fkins,  ftalks,  muft.  and  all,  ftand 
together  in  the  vat  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  then  prefs  it  off, 
but  in  other  parts  of  France  they  prefs  off  as  fodn  as  the  grapes 
are  mafhed.  The  laft  method  we  fhould  prefer,  provided  the 
hufks  are  mafhed  or  trod  over  again  in  the  Portuguefe  manner, 
otherwife  we  fhould  prefer  the  method  practifed  by  the  people 
about  Paris,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  there  is  a  rich  pulp  that  ad- 
heres to  the  fkin  of  the  grape,  which  is  not  feparated  by  the  firft 
treading ;  but  by  lying  eight  and  forty  hours  in  the  murk,  and 
the  vat  covered  clofe,  which  is  the  praclice,  a  pretty  flrong  fermenta- 
tion is  begun  and  continued  fome  time,  which  partly  diffolves  and 
partly  loofens  this  rich  pulp,  which  then  chiefly  comes  away  by 
preffing ;  however ,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  treading  of  thele 
hufks  after  the  fermentation,  the  muft  having  firft  run  off  into  the 
receiver,   would  do  the  work  more  effectually  if  they  were  well 
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Jpreffed  after  it.  But  then  this  caution  mud  be  attended  to,  that  if 
vines  are  young,  wnich  always  afford  a  thin,  weak  wine,  or  if  the 
feafons  have  been  wet  and  bad,  fo  that  the  juices  are  not  rich,  in 
thofe  cafes  the  muft  fhould  be  boiled  before  any  fermentation,  in 
order  to  prefcrve  the  wine,  in  that  cafe  the  Portuguefe  method  fhould 
be  purfued,  becaufe  the  boiling  of  wine  after  the  fermentation  hasi 
begun  would  entirely  fpoil  it ;  the  fweet  muft  only,  as  it  runs  from 
the  treading  into  the  receiver,  fhould  be  boiled.  The  iirft  and  fe- 
cond  prefling  being  mixed  together  is  put  into  hogfheads,  which 
ihould  be  filled  within  four  inches  of  the  bung,  that  it  may  have 
room  to  work  and  ferment,  the  calks  being  placed  in  fome  warm 
room  or  dry  cellar.  Then  having  3  fmall  fpile  fixed  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  of  the  cafk,  the  third  or  fourth  day  a  little  of  the  wine 
fhould  be  drawn  in  a  glafs,  and  if  it  is  pretty  fine,  drawn  off  im- 
mediately into  a  clean  dry  well-fcented  calk,  the  larger  the  better, 
io  there  is  wine  enough  to  fill  it  within  two  inches  of  the  bung;  it 
muft  then  be  flopped  clofe,  leaving  only  the  vent-hole  open  for  a 
fecond  fermentation  ;  after  a  few  days  it  will  work  a  fecond  time, 
but  not  fo  much  as  at  the  firft.  If  the  wine  is  ftrong  and  good, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  age  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  the  feafons,  it  will  be  beft  to  leave  the  bung-hole  open  for  this 
fecond  working,  in  which  cafe  the  wine  will  \>t  the  better;  for  ftrong 
wines  require  a  greater  fermentation  than  weak,  and  the  flopping 
of  the  bung- hole  is  a  check  upon  the  working,  and  prevents  weak 
wines  from  fpending  themfelves  too  much,  which  muft  greatly  hurt 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  if  ftrong  wines  have  not  a  thorough  work- 
ing, they  are  apt  to  grow  thick  and  ropy,  which  hurts  them  as 
much  the  other  way  ;  by  this  the  wine-maker  may  form  a  proper 
judgment  what  degree  of  fermentation  is  proper  for  the  wine  that  is 
under  working,  and  govern  himfelf  accordingly.  Three  or  four  days 
after  the  fecond  fermentation  begins,  which  fhould  be  carefully 
watched,  the  wine  fhould  be  again  tried  in  a  glafs,  and  if  it  is 
pretty  fine,  a  fweet  cafk  fhould  be  prepared,  and  a  good  large  brim- 
ftone  match  burned  in  it ;  as  foon  as  the  match  is  burnt  out,  whilft 
the  cafk  is  full  of  fmoke,  the  wine  fhould  be  drawn  off  into  it,  the 
cafk  filled  to  the  brim,  and  bunged  up  tight  and  the  vent-hole 
flopped  ;#the  fmoke  of  the  brimftone  will  hinder  any  farther  fer- 
mentation*: this  is  called  flvm.ming:  a  mortar  of  clay  and  horfe- 
du.ig,  mixed  up  with  ftrong  flax  feed  tea,   fhould  then  be  made, 

and 
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and  the  bung  and  vent-hole  covered  clofe  with  it,  and  then  it  fiioulcj 
ftand  till  it  is  fit  to  fell  or  to  ufe. 

When  the  wine-maker  firit  racks  off  his  wine,  if  he  has  any  old 
wine  that  is  rich  and  good,  of  the  fame  kind  or  colour,  he  fhould 
put  four  or  fix  gallons  of  it,  and  two  gallons  of  good  brandy  into 
the  cafk,  (this  quantity  is  fnfRcient  for  an  Englifh  hogfhead)  and 
then  rack  off  the  wine  into  it  for  the  firft  time  ;  this  will  greatly 
ftrengthen  and  preferve  the  wine,  and  if  it  is  weak,  it  will  hinder 
too  great  a  fermentation  the  fecond  time,  and  fo  preferve  the  purer 
fpirits  from  flying  off. 

When  wine  is  in  fermentation,  all  the  grofs  parts  are  thrown 
up  to  the  top  of  the  cafk  or  veflel  that  it  ferments  in,  and  there 
meeting  the  air,  they  undergo  a  very  great  change,  they  contract 
a  harflinefs  and  become  rancid.  If  then  they  are  fufferedto  pafs  down 
through  the  body  of  the  wine,  which  they  certainly  will  do  as  foon  as 
the  fermentation  is  over,  they  will  communicate  thofe  evil  qualities  to 
the  wine,  and  it  muft  be  a  fixong  wine  indeed  that  will  ftand  fuch  a 
fhock,  and  if  the  wine  is  weak,  it  will  foon  turn  four  ;  if  the  wine  is 
ftrong,  and  has  a  fufficient  ftock  of  native  fpirits  to  defend  it  from 
thofe  bad  impreffions,  yet  it  will  contract  an  unfavoury  harflinefs 
which  will  not  be  removed  for  fome  time,  nor  will  it  be  fit  for 
drinking  till  age  has  fmoothed  and  made  it  mellow.  For  this  reafon 
it  is  that  wine  mould  be  drawn  off  both  times  before  the  fermenta- 
tion is  quite  over  ;  and  as  to  weak  wines,  they  fhould  by  no  means 
work  too  much  either  time,  three  days  are  quite  fufficient  for  each 
working  ;  ftrong  wines  fhould  work  longer  for  the  reafon  above  af- 
figned;  they  are  better  able  to  ftand  it;  belides,  it  prevents  ropinefs, 
and  they  fine  the  fooner  and  better  for  it. 

We  now  pafs  on  to  the  making  of  red  wines  from  the  black 
grapes.  In  France,  red  wines  are  managed  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  the  whole  of  one  or  even  two  days  treading  or  mafhing, 
when  the  vintage  is  great,  is  thrown  into  a  large  vat,  the  muft, 
ftalks,  fkins  and  all,  and  ftands  in  fome  warm  dry  place  or  cel- 
lar. The.  vat  is  covered  clofe  with  meets  or  blankets,  or  both, 
and  thus  it  remains,  from  four  to  feven  or  even  ten  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  coldnefs  or  heat  of  the  weather.  This  is  done  to 
obw'.ui  a  ftrong  fermentation,  in  order  to  give  a  deeper  Colour  to 
the  wine,  and  this  is  the  only  end  propofed  by  it ;  the  manager 
of  this  work  vifits  the  vat  twice  a  day,  and  in  a  glafs  views  the 
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colour  of  the  wine  and  taftes  it ;  if  the  tincture  is  not  deep 
enough  to  his  mind,  he  knows  by  the  tafte  of  the  wine,  whether  it 
will  Hand  a  longer  fermentation  ;  if  it  will  not,  he  contents  himfelf 
with  the  colour  it  has,  and  draws  and  preflcs  it  off,  and  rills  it  into 
calks,  leaving  about  two  inches  from  the  bung  for  a  iecond  fermen- 
tation. When  the  fecond  fermentation  is  over,  which  generally  hap- 
pens in  four  or  five  days,  he  then  draws  it  off  into  clean  well- 
fcented  calks,  and  adds  to  it  fix  gallons  of  good  old  wine,  and  two 
gallons  of  brandy,  to  an  Englilh  hogfhead,  which  contains  from 
fixty  to  fixty-three  gallons.  Where  the  fame  kind  of  wine  is  not  to 
be  had,  he  makes  ufe  of  port  wine.*  He  then  fills  the  calk  quite 
full  and  bungs  it  up  tight,  leaving  only  the  vent-hole  open  to  let  out 
the  generated  air. 

This  management  of  red  wines,  which  perhaps,  with  little  varia- 
tion, is  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  making  of  wine  in  France,  dcleives 
fome  attention  and  a  clofe  examination,  ihafmuch  as  we  are  fully 
perfuaded,  that  it  is  capable  of  an  eifential  improvement. 

To  underftand  the  nature  of  this  procefs  rightly,  it  mull  be  re- 
membered that,  befides  the  main  pulp  or  core  of  the  grape,  which 
is  white  in  black  grapes  as  well  as  others,  there  flicks  to  the  inGde 
of  the  fkin  a  confiderable  body  of  rich  pulp,  which  is  perfectly  red, 
of  a  deeper  die  in  fome  than  in  others  :  this  pulp  gives  the  colour 
to  the  grape,  according  to  the  lightnefs  or  deepnefs  of  its  tincture: 
thus  we  fee  fome  grapes  of  a  light  red,  fome  of  a  full  red,  and 
fome  of  a  deep  red  ;  fome  again  are  almoft  black,  fome  quite  black, 
and  fome  cf  a  fhining  jet :  this  fame  pulp  alfo  gives  the  tincture  or 
colour  to  the  wine,  for  the  fame  grape  is  capable  of  making  white 
wine  as  well  as  red  wine  ;  if  the  main  core,  which  is  firft  trod  out,  be 
only  ufed,  the  wine  will  be  white  ;  thus  they  make  white  Burgundy, 
Sec.  but  if  the  red  pulp  be  mixed  with  it,  it  makes  it  of  a  rich  purple 
colour.  As  this  is  a  clear  cafe,  and  lies  expofed  to  every  difcerning 
eye,  the  great  point  of  improvement  to  be  gained,  is  to  diflblve  or 
extract  this  rich  pulp,  without  injuring  the  wine.  Th.tt  the  prefect 
method  is  the  beft  and  moft  effectual  to  that  purpofe,  we  can  by 

*  When  we  fay,  "  where  the  fame  kind  of  wine  is  not  to  be  had,  he  makes  ufe  of 
Portugal  wines,"  this  is  mentioned  with  a  view  to  the  United  States,  not  that  the 
French  make  ufe  of  fuch  wines,  for  they  always  have  enough  of  their  own  of  the 
fame  kind. 
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no  means  think  ;  the  violent  fermentation  through  which  the  wmflf 
is  made  to  pafs,  in  order  to  procure  the  tincture,  muft  ex- 
hauft  the  fpirits  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  leave  the  body  weak 
and  fubjett  it  to  harfhnefs,  to  turn  eager  or  vapid  in  a  fhort 
time ;  thefe  wines  grow  worfe  not  better  by  age :  many  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  we  meet  with  in  the  French  clarets,  among 
which,  where  one  hogfhead  proves  good,  found  and  wholefome,  ten, 
not  to  fay  twenty,  prove  harfh  and  difagreeable.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  have  led  many  to  think,  that  the  prefent  management  calls  for 
a  reformation.  The  following  experiment  was  made  fome  years 
back  in  New-Jerfey,  which  feems  to  have  anfwered  :  in  a  clean  flone 
pot,  wide  and  open,  containing  two  gallons,  was  fqueezed  as  many 
Burgundy  grapes  as  nearly  filled  it,  with  the  liquor  and  /kins ;  the 
fialks  left  out.  It  flood  in  a  dry  room  covered  with  a  coarfe  dry 
towel  four  double,  four  days  and  nights  fermenting ;  it  was  then 
ftrained  off  and  the  fkins  very  well  mafhed  with  the  hand  ;  by  this 
means  there  was  obtained  a  full  deep  tincture  of  that  kind  of  purple 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  Burgundy  wine ;  it  was  then  left  to  ferment 
in  a  large  cafe  bottle :  after  the  firft  and  fecond  fermentations  were 
over,  there  was  found  about  a  quart  of  rich  fediment  at  the  bottom, 
and  a  pretty  thick  fkin  formed  on  the  top  ;  the  fmell  was  very  plea- 
fant  and  truly  vinous,  the  jnfi  indications  of  a  found,  healthy  wine. 
By  this  experiment  it  appears,  that  three  days  fermentation,  allow- 
ing the  firft  day  for  heating,  which  is  preparatory  to  fermentation,* 
rs  fufficient  to  obtain  a  tincture,  with  the  help  of  fqueezing  the 
lkins  a  fecond  time,  without  injuring  the  wine  ;  it  was  found,  that 
what  red  pulp  remained  adhering  to  the  fkins,  feparated  from  them 
very  eafily,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  wine,  before  the  fecond 
fqueezing,  that  the  fermentation  had  diffolved  moft  of  this  pulp,  or 
extracted  a  great  part  of  its  tin<ture.  From  this  procefs  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  if  the  hulks  or  fkins,  after  four  days  lying  in 
the  murk,  were  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the  mafh  vat,  and  hear- 
tily trod  over  again,  and  efpecially  if  fome  of  the  muft,  or  rather 
wine,  (for  it  is  wine  after  fermentation)  was  now  and  then  thrown 
over  the  hufks,  as  they  are  trampling  it  in  order  to  wafli  away  the 
pulp,  that  a  full  tincture  might  be  obtained  without  treating  the 
wine,  as  the  prefent  manner  is,  and  without  running  fo  great  a  ri& 
of  fpoiling  it. 

*  The  degrees  of  heat  are  mentioned  by  Boevhaavc,  Hoffman  and  otherc. 
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As  this  is  a  very  important  point,  upon  the  right  management  of 
which  depends  the  goodnefs  of  the  wine,  and  as  a  farther  improve- 
ment is  hereby  defigned,  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the  fubject, 
and  therefore  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  as  a  ufelefs  digression. 

Wine  made  from  young  vineyards  is  always  thin  and  weak,  and 
fo  are  wines  from  old  vineyards,  when  the  feafons  have  been  cold, 
ftormy  and  wet,  and  without  fome  affiftance  they  will  not  hold  found 
long  ;  this  affiftance  is  given  two  ways,  either  by  the  help  of  fome  old 
ftrong  wine,  one  fourth  part  at  lealr,  and  four  gallons  of  brandy  to  an 
Englifh  hogfhead,  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  half  of  the 
mutt  fliould  be  boiled  away  to  one-half  of  its  quantity,  that  is,  if 
one-half  of  the  mult  contains  forty  gallons,  that  mu ft  be  boiled 
away  to  twenty,  this  greatly  enriches  it,  and  makes  it  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  liquid  honey:  as  foon  as  it  is  cool,  mix  it  with  the  reft 
of  the  muft,  and  let  it  ferment  together,  and  then  manage  it  as 
other  wines  :  when  a  vineyard  comes  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
it  will  yield  much  ftronger  wines. 

The  boiling  of  muft  is  managed  in  the  following  mariner,  which 
fliould  be  carefully  attended  to  :  the  copper  or  kettle  being  well 
cleaned,  the  infide  fliould  be  rubbed  over  with  a  woollen  rag  dipped 
in  fweet  oil,  which  preferves  the  wine  from  contracting  a  naufeous, 
copper  or  brafs  talte  ;  the  mult  fliould  be  then  thrown  in,  and  a 
gentle  fire  kindled  under  the  copper  with  biufli  or  fmall  fplit  wood, 
the  copper  (landing  fo  high  that  the  wood  need  not  touch  the  bottom 
of  it ;  for  if  at  any  time  the  wood  touches  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  or 
copper,  the  wine  will  be  burned,  which  will  fpoil  it;  it  fliould 
therefore  be  ftirred  often  from  the  bottom,  and  the  fcum  taken  off  as 
it  riles  till  clear;  the  muft  boiled  away  is  called  defrutum,  or  the 
rob  of  grapes.  If  there  is  a  neglect  in  railing  the  fedinKiit  from  the 
bottom  of  the  copper,  it  will  burn  and  fpoii  the  wine,  as  it  turns 
it  bitter. 

And  here  we  muft  caution  every  one  who  attempts  to  make  'vine, 
to  be  ftrictly  careful  to  have  all  the  veffels  and  inftrumems  made  life 
of  in  this  work  perfectly  clean  and  fweet  ;  for  if  they  have  any 
four,  unfavoury  or  offentive  fmell,'  they  will  communicate  it  to  the 
muft  and  fpoil  the  wine;  and  every  thing  that  has  an  offenfive  or 
diiagreeable  fmell  fliouid  be  removed  from  the  place  where  wine  is 
made,  and  from  the  cellars  where  it  is  kept  ;  the  cellar  ought  to  be 
dry  and  warm,  for  damps  or  wet  hurt  wines  exceedingly  :  it  muft 
alfo  be  t'r^e  from  muftirefs,   and,  in  good  weather,  the  windows 
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next  the  fouth  and  weft  fhould  be  opened,  to  admit  the  warm  dry 
air,  which  will  prevent  muftinefs  and  dangerous  damps. 

Hogfheads  well  bound  with  iron  are  the  only  fafe  cafks  for  wine  ; 
if  old  wine  pipes,  or  hogfheads  with  wooden  hoops,  are  trufted, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  deceive ;  they  conftantly  want  repairing 
every  year,  but  iron-bound  cafks  will  hold  many  years  without  any 
expenfe  at  all,  fo  that  in  three  years  time  they  become  by  much  the 
cheapeft  cafks,  we  mean  for  {landing  cafks,  out  of  which  the  wine 
is  racked  into  other  cafks  for  fale ;  but  then  as  foon  as  they  are  empty 
the  lees  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  faved  for  diftilling  into  brandy, 
and  the  fame  day  the  cafk  filled  with  water,  or  elfe  they  will  be 
deftroyed  by  a  fmall  worm,  which  will  pierce  it  like  a  fieve. 

Every  man  that  has  a  vineyard  fhould  have  a  ftill  and  good  worm, 
that  he  may  diftill  all  the  lees,  the  hufks  and  the  fcum  into  good 
brandy,  which  he  will  want  for  the  prefervation  of  his  wines ;  the 
fame  ftill  will  do  to  make  peach  brandy  and  the  fpirits  of  cyder, 
which  will  foon  pay  for  it.  A  ftill  that  holds  a  barrel  is  quite  large 
enough,  unlefs  his  vineyard  and  orchards  be  very  large  indeed. 

We  now  pafs  to  the  different  management  ©f  wine  after  fermenta- 
tion ;  one  method  we  have  already  mentioned :  fome,  after  the  fe- 
cond  fermentation,  leave  the  wine  in  the  fame  cafk  upon  the  lees, 
and  adding  the  old  wine  and  brandy  to  it,  they  flop  up  the  bung-hole, 
and  leave  only  the  vent-hole  open  to  let  out  the  generated  air,  till  the 
month  of  March,  filling  up  the  cafk  from  time  to  time  as  the  wine 
fubfides  or  waftes,  and  then  draw  it  off  into  a  clean,  well-fcented 
and  well-ftummed  cafk,  and  flop  all  clofe  with  mortar. 

Others  again,  in  the  month  of  March,  before  they  rack  it  off  and 
ftum  it,  roll  the  cafk  backward  and  forward  in  the  cellar  to  mix  the 
lees  thoroughly  with  the  wiqe,  thinking  thereby  to  communicate  the 
ftrength  of  the  lees  to  the  wine,  and  then  let  it  ftand  and  fettle  till  it 
is  fine,  and  rack  it  off  into  clean  well-ftummed  calks,  and  flop  and 
plaifter  all  up  clofe.* 

It 

*  It  is  proper  to  noticcj  that  the  lees  of  ffcong  wines  may  be  of  advantage,  and 
communicate  fome  ftrength  to  weak  wines,  that  are  racked  off  upon  them,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  all  lees  are  beneficial  to  the  wines  that  produce  them  ; 
for,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  lees,  in,  the  time  of  fermentation,  being  thrown 
Up  to  die  top  of  the  veffc!,  there  meet  with  the  air,  and  being  expofed  to  it  for  four 
or  five  days,  contract  a  harfh  and  rancid  nature,  if  they  do  not  grow  quite  four  ;  and 
then  fubfiding,  as  foon  as  the  fermentation  is  over,  and  fettling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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It  will  be  no  doubt  obfcrvcd,  that  wc  have  been  filent  in  this  effiy, 
about  vines  that  are  natives  of  America ;  the  reafon  is,  they  have 
in  part  already  been  noticed,  and  their  qualities  in  general  defcribed : 
they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be  much  more  untraceable  than 
thofe  of  Europe  :  they  are  very  hardy,  and  will  ftand  the  frame,  for 
they  brave  the  fevereft  florins  and  winter  blafts  ;  they  fhrink  not  at 
fnow,  ice,  hail  or  rain  ;  the  wine  they  afford  is  ftrong  and  good. 

The  fox-grape,  whofe  berries  are  large  and  round,  delights 
fnoft  in  a  rich  fandy  loam  ;  here  thoy  grow  very  large  and  the 
berries  are  fweeteft;  but  they  will  grow  in  any  grounds,  wet  or 
dry  ;  thofe  that  grow  on  high  grounds  generally  become  white,  and 
the  colour  alters  to  a  dark  red  or  black,  according  to  the  lownefs  or 
Wetnefs  of  the  ground :  the  fituation,  we  think,  muft  greatly  affect 
the  wine,  in  ftrength,  goodnefs  and  colour ;  the  berries  are  gene- 
rally ripe  the  beginning  of  September,  and  when  fully  ripe  they  foon 
fall  away  :  thus  much  we  have  obferved  as  they  grow  wild  ;  what  al- 
teration they  may  undergo,  or  how  much  they  may  be  improved  by 
proper  foils  and  due  cultivation,  we  cannot  fay. 

There  is  a  fmall  black  grape,  a  fize  bigger  than  the  winter  grape, 
that  is  ripe  in  September ;  it  is  plcafant  to  eat,  and  makes  a  very 
pleafant  wine.  Thefe  are  well  worth  cultivating,  as  is  the  grape 
of  Scioto  and  the  newly-difcovcred  grape  of  Indian  river  in  Mary- 
land, which  promifes  to  be  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  vineyard. 

The  froft,  or  winter  grape,  is  known  to  moil  perfons ;  both  the 
bunches  and  berries  are  fmall,  and  yield  but  little  juice,  but  the 
richnefs  of  the  wine  may  make  up  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity ; 
the  tafle  of  the  grape  is  auftere  till  pretty  hard  frofts  come,  and  then 
it  takes  a  favourable  turn  and  becomes  very  fweet  and  agreeable  : 

caflc,  where  they  are  left  for  the  wine  to  feed  upon,  we  leave  auy  man  to  ju  igc  what 
kind  of  food  this  muft  be,  and  what  manner  of  good  it  can  communicate  to  the  winet 
But  fo  rigid  and  arbitrary  is  cuftom,  that  it  is  even  looked  upon  next  to  rebdlii  Oj  to 
deviate  or  depart  fiom  the  euftoms  of  our  fathers.  The  cyder  made  in  America  for 
above  one  hundred  years  was  conffantly  fpoiled  by  this  miftake.  Every  man  that 
ioakes  cyder  very  well  knows,  how  foon  the  pumice  corrupts  and  grows  four  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  yet  no  man  in  all  that  time  ever  prevented  the  pumice,  after 
fermentation,  from  fettling  down  through  the  whole  body  of  cyder,  hut  there  left  it 
to  remain  for  his  cyder  to  feed  upon  all  winter,  and  indeed  all  the  next  fummcr  too,  if 
it  lafted  fo  long,  and  the  owner  complained  of  the  hardnefs  of  his  cyder,  and  fo  did 
every  body  elfe  that  drank  it  ;  and  ytt  this  long  retrained  without  a  remedy,  becaufe  it 
had  Seen  the  cuftom  of  their  fathers. 

3  R  z  this 
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this  vine  flioots  forth  great  numbers  of  (lender  branches,  and  might 
do  very  well  for  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  fides  of  a  fummer-houfe 
or  dole  walk,  if  all  the  ufelefs  and  barren  branches  were  cutaway. 
The  vines  of  America,  in  general,  are  fit  for  ftrong  high  efpaliers, 
but  they  muft  be  watched  narrowly,  and  every  unnecellary  and  un- 
profitable branch  taken  away. 

The  native  vines  of  the  northern  and  middle  States  have  a  covering 
of  bark  of  fo  clofe  and  firm  a  texture,  that  they  ftand  all  weathers 
without  injury;  they  fear  nothing  but  a  fioft  after  they  put  forth 
the  tender  bud.  We  know  that  cold  winds  and  winter  blafts  have 
a  great  effect  upon  the  human  body,  they  brace  up  and  confirm  all 
tihe  folids,  harden  and  itrengthen  the  whole  frame,  and  render  a 
rhan  active,  brink  and  lively  :  they  have  likewiie  a  wonderful  effect 
upon  the  brute  creation  ;  the  covering  of  fheep,  cattle  and  horfe^, 
in  hot  countries,  is  very  thin  and  cool,  remove  ihem  into  a  cold 
region,  fheep'  foon  acquire  a  covering  of  wool,  hories  and  cattle  a 
thick  coat  of  hair.  Why  then  fhould  not  vines,  by  being  trans- 
planted from  a  warm  into  a  cold  region,  acquire  a  firmnefs  and  co- 
vering iuitable  to  their  new  fituation  ?  We  believe,  by  a  proper 
management,  that  they  may  by  degrees  be  inured  to  colder  coun- 
tries, but  fuch  a  hardinefs  muft  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  acquired  all 
at  once  but  by  being,  winter  after  winter,  a  little  more  and  more  ex- 
poied  to  the  feverities  of  the  weather:  they  may  thus  in  a  few  years  be, 
in  a  great  meafure,  reconciled  to  alniofi  any  climate;  late  ripe  fruits, 
however,  will  not  do  as  yet  to  the  northward  of  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia; it  is  the  early  ripe  fruits  that  the  middle  States  muft  culti- 
vate, till  the  climate  becomes  more  temperate  by  the  country's  being 
cleared  farther  back;  none  that  ripen  much  after  October  will  fuit 
at  prefent,  and  the  lateft  they  raife,  mould  arrive  at  full  maturity 
by  the  end  of  November. 

ON    THE    CULTURE   OF    SUGAR    MAPLE,    &C. 

The  acer  faccharinum  of  LinntEiis,  or  the  fugar  maple,  as  before 
obferved,  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  weftern  countries  of  all 
the  middle  States  of  the  American  Union.  Thofe  which  grow  in 
New-York  and  rennfvlvnnia  yield  the  fugar  in  a  greater  quantity 
than  ihofe  which  grow  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Thefe  trees  are 
i;eneralJy  found  mixed  with  the  beach,  hemlock,  white  and  water 
afn,  the  cucumber  tree,  linden,  afperr,  butter  nut,  and  wild 
cherry  trees  ;  they  fometimes  appear  in  groves  covering  five  or 
3  fix 
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fix  acres  in  a  body,  but  they  are  commonly  interfperfed  with 
fome  or  all  of  the  foreft  trees  which  have  been  mentioned.  From 
thirty  to  fifty  trees  are  generally  found  upon  an  acre  of  ground. 
They  grow  chiefly  in  the  richeft  foils,  and  frequently  in  llony 
ground.  Springs  of  the  pure  ft  water  abound  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.  They  are,  when  fully  grown,  as  tall  as  the  unite  And  black 
oaks,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter;*  they  put  forth  a 
beautiful  white  bluffom  in  the  fpring  before  they  fhew  a  G'ngle  leaf; 
the  colour  of  the  bloffom  diftinguifh.es  them  from  the  accr  rubrum, 
or  the  common  maple,  which  affords  a  blolTom  of  a  red  colour. 
The  wood  of  the  fugar  maple  is  of  an  inflammable  nature,  and  is 
preferred  upon  that  account  by  hunters  and  furveyors  for  fire-wood. 
Its  fmall  branches  are  fo  much  impregnated  with  fugar  as  to  afford 
fupport  to  the  cattle,  horfes  and  fheep,  of  the  firfl:  fettlers  dining 
the  winter,  before  they  are  able  to  cultivate  forage  for  that  purpofe. 
Its  afh.es  afford  a  great  quantity  of  pot-afh,  exceeded  by  few  or  per- 
haps by  none  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  the  woods  of  the  United 
States. 

The  tree  is  fuppofed  to  arrive  at  its  full  growth  in  the  woods  in 
twenty  years. 

It  is  not  injured  by  tapping  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  oftener  it  is 
tapped  the  more  fyrup  is  obtained  from  it.  In  this  refpeet  it  follows 
the  law  of  animal  fecretion.  A  (ingle  tree  has  not  only  fmvived, 
but  flourished  after  forty-two  tappings  in  the  fame  number  of  years. 
The  effects  of  a  yearly  difcharge  of  fap  from  the  tree  in  improving 
and  increafing  the  fap,  is  demonftrated  from  the  luperior  excellence 
of  thofe  trees  which  have  been  perforated  in  an  hundred  places, 
by  a  fmall  wood-pecker  which  feeds  upon  the  fap.  The  trees,  after 
having  been  wounded  in  this  way,  diftil  the  remains  of  their  juice 
on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  black  colour.  The  fap 
of  thefe  trees  is  much  fweetcr  to  the  tafte  than  that  which  is  obtained 
from  trees  which  have  not  been  previoufly  wounded,  and  it  afford3 
more  fugar. 

From  twenty-three  gallons  and  one  quart  of  fap  procured  in 
twenty  hours  from  only  two  of  thele  dark-coloured  trees,  Arthur 

#  Baron  La  Hortfan,  in  his  voyage  to  North- America,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  maple  tree  in  Canada.     After  deferibing  the  black  cherry  tree,  fome  of  v 
he  fays,  arc  as  tall  as  the  lofticft  o.iks  and  as  big-  as  a  hogfhead,  he  adds,  "  The  maple 
tree  is   much   of  the   fame  hci.it   and    bulk  i   it  bear;  DO  refemblance  to  that  fort  we 
have  in.  Europe." 

Noble, 
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Noble,  Efq.  of  the  State  of  New-York  obtained  four  pounds  and 
thirteen  ounces  of  good  grained  fugar. 

A  tree  of  an  ordinary  fize  yields^  in  a  good  feafon,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  gallons  of  fap,  from  which  are  made  from  five  to  fitf 
pounds  of  fugar  :  to  this  there  are  fometimes  remarkable  exceptions  : 
Samuel  Low,  £fq.  a  juftice  of  peace  in  Montgomery  county;  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  informed  Arthur  Noble,  Efq.  that  he  made 
twenty  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  fugar  between  the  t4th  and  23d 
of  April,  in  the  year  1789,  from  a  lingle  tree  that  had  been  tapped 
for  ieVeral  fucceflive  years  before. 

From  the  influence  which  culture  has  upon  forefl  and  other  trees, 
it  has  been  fuppofed,  that  by  tranfplanting  the  fugar  maple  tree  into 
a  garden,  or  by  deftroying  fuch  other  trees  as  fhelter  it  from  the 
rays  of  the  funj  the  quantity  of  the  fap  might  be  increafed,  and  its 
Quality  much  improved;  We  have  heard  of  One  fact  which  favours 
this  opinion  :  A  farmer  in  Northampton  county,  in  the  State  of 
Pennfylvania,  planted  a  number  of  thefe  trees  about  twenty-feven- 
years  ago  in  his  meadow,  from  Iefs  than  three  gallons  of  the  fap  of 
which,  he  obtains  every  year  a  pound  of  fugar.  It  was  obferved 
formerly,  that  it  required  five  or  fix  gallons  of  the  fap  of  the  trees 
which  grow  in  the  woods,  to  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  fugar. 

The  fap  diftils  from  the  wood  of  the  tree :  trees  which  have  bees 
cut  down  in  the  winter  for  the  fupport  of  the  domeftic  animals  of 
the  new  fettlers,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fap  as  foon  as  their 
trunks  and  limbs  feel  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  fpring  of  the  year. 

it  is  in  confequence  of  the  fap  of  thefe  trees  being  equally  dif- 
fufed  through  every  part  of  them,  that  they  live  three  years  after 
they  are  girdled,  that  is,  after  a  circular  incifion  is  made  through 
the  bark  into  the  fubftance  of  the  tree,  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroy- 
ing it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  grafs  thrives  better  Under  this  tree  in  a 
meadow,  than  in  fituations  expofed  to  the  conftant  action  of  the 
fun. 

The  feafon  for  tapping  the  trees  is  in  February,  March  and 
April,  according  to  the  weather  which  occurs  in  thefe  months. 

Warm  days  and  frojly  nights  are  moft  favourable  to  a  plentiful  dif- 
charge  of  iap4*     The  quantity  obtained  in  a  day  from  a  tree  is 

from 

■;-  The  influence  of  the  weather  in  increafins  alid  leflaiing  the  difchargc  of' the  fjp 

from  trees  is  very  remarkable. 

Die 
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from  five  gallons  to  a  pint,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  heat 
of  the  air.  A  Mr.  Low  informed  Arthur  Noble,  Efq.  that  he  ob- 
tained near  three  and  twenty  gallons  of  fap  in  one  day,  (April 
14,1789)  from  the  fingle  tree  which  was  before  mentioned.  Such 
inftances  of  a  profufion  of  fap  in  fmgle  trees  are,  however,  not  very 
common. 

There  is  always  a  fufpenfion  of  the  difcharge  of  fap  in  the  night 
if  a  froft  fucceed  a  warm  day.  The  perforation  in  the  tree  is  made 
with  an  ax  or  an  auger ;  the  latter  is  preferred  from  experience  of 
its  advantages  :  the  auger  is  introduced  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch,  and  in  an  afcending  direction,  that  the  fap  may  not  be  frozen 
in  a  flow  current  in  the  mornings  or  evenings,  and  is  afterwards 
deepened  gradually  to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  A  fpout  is  intro- 
duced about  half  an  inch  into  the  hole  made  by  this  auger,  and 
projects  from  three  to  twelve  inches  from  the  tree.  The  fpout  is  ge- 
nerally made  of  the  fliumach,  *  or  elder, -j-  which  generally  grow  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  fugar  trees.  The  tree  is  firft  tapped  on 
the  fouth  fide  ;  when  the  difcharge  of  its  fap  begins  to  lefTen,  an 
.opening  is  made  on  its  north  fide,  from  which  an  increafed  difcharge 
Jakes  place.  The  fap  flows  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Troughs  large  enough  to  contain 
three  or  four  gallons  made  of  white  pine,  or  white  afii,  or  of  dried 
water  afh,  afpen,  linden, J  poplar  or  common  maple,  are  placed 
under  the  fpout  to  receive  the  fap,  which  is  carried  every  day  to  a 
large  receiver,  made  of  either  of  the  trees  before  mentioned.  From 
this  receiver  it  is  conveyed,  after  being  drained,  to  the  boiler. 

To  preferve  the  fap  from  rain  and  impurities  of  all  kinds,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  coyer  the  troughs  with  a  concave  board,  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

It  remains  yet  to  be  determined,  whether  fome  artificial  heat  may 
not  be  applied  fo  as  to  increaft  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality 
pi  the  fap.  Mr.  Noble  informed  Dr.  Rufli,  that  he  faw  a  tree,  under 
which  a  farmer  had  accidentally  burnt  fome  brufh,  which  dropped 

Dr.  Tonge  fuppofed  long  ago  (Piiilofophical  Tranf.iclions,  No.  6?,)  that  changes  in 
the  weather  of  every  kind  might  be  better  afiertaincd  by  the  difcharge  of  fap  from 
trees  than  by  weather  glades.  1  have  fecn  a  journal  of  the  cflFcc~ls  of  heat,  cold,  moif- 
ture,  drought  and  thunder,  upon  the  difcharges  from  the  fugar  trees,  which  difpofes  me 
to  admit  Dr.  Tongc's  opinion.     Dr.  Ri<Jb. 

•  Rhus.  f  5|ambucus  Cinadenfis.  J  LiriodcnJrum  tulipifera. 

a  thick 
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a  thick  heavy  fyrup  refembling  molafies :  this  fact  may  probably 
lead  to  foniething  ufeful  hereafter. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  fpring  months,  as  alfo  in  the 
fummer,  and  in  the  beginning  of  antumn,  the  maple  tree  yields  3 
thin  fap,  but  not  fit  for  the  manufactory  of  fugar  :  it  affords  a  plea- 
fant  drink  in  harveft,  and  has  been  ufed  inftead  of  rum,  in  fome 
inftances,  by  thofe  farmers  in  Connecticut,  whofe  anceftors  have 
left  to  them  here,  and  there,  a  fugar  maple  tree,  probably  to  fhade 
their  cattle,  in  all  their  fields.  Mr.  Bruce  defcribes  a  drink  of  the 
fame  kind,  prepared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  by  infufmg  the 
fugar  cane  in  water,  which  he  declares  to  be  "  the  moft  refreshing 
drink  in  the  world."'* 

There  are  three  methods  of  reducing  the  fap  to  fugar : 

First,  By  freezing  it.  This  method  has  been  tried  for  many 
years  by  a  Mr.  Obadiah  Scotr,  a  farmer  in  Luzerne  county,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  great  fuccefs.  He  fays,  that  one-third  of  a  given  quantity 
of  fap  reduced  in  this  way,  is  better  than  one-half  of  the  fame 
quantity  reduced  by  boiling.  If  the  froft  fhould  not  be  intenfe 
enough  to  reduce  the  fap  to  the  graining  point,  it  may  afterwards  be 
expofed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  for  that  purpofe. 

Secondly,  By  fpontaneous  evaporation.  The  hollow  ftump  of  a 
maple  fugar  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  in  the  fpring,  and 
which  was  found  fome  time  afterwards  fi)led  with  fugar,  firft  fug- 
gefted  this  method  of  obtaining  fugar  to  our  farmers.  So  many 
circumftances  of  cold  a'id  dry  weather,  large  and  fiat  vefiels,  and 
above  all,  fo  much  time,  are  neceiiary  to  obtain  fugar,  by  either  of 

*  Baron  La  Hon  tan  gives  the  following  account  of  the  fap  of  the  fugar  maple  tree, 
when  ufed  as  a  drink,  and  of  the  manner  of  obtaining  it  :  "  The  tree  yields  a  fap 
which  has  a  much  pleafanter  taftc  than  the  Left  lemonade  or  cherry  water,  and  makes 
the  wholcfomeft  drink,  in  the  world.  This  liquor  is  drawn  by  cutting  the  tree  two 
inches  deep  in  the  wood,  the  cut  being  made  doping  to  the  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  at  the  lower  end  of  this  gain  a  knife  is  thruft  into  the  tree  flopinglv,  fo  that 
the  water  runs  along  the  cut  or  gain,  as  through  a  gutter,  and  falls  upon  the  knife* 
which  has  fome  veffcls  placed  underneath  to  receive  it.  Some  trees  will  vield  five  or 
fix  bottiis  of  thjs  water  in  a  day,  and  fome  inhabitants  of  Canada  might  draw  twenty 
hogfheads  of  it  jn  one  day,  if  they  would  thus  cut  and  notch  all  the  maple  trees 
of  their  refpecYive  plantations.  The  gafh  docs  no  harm  to  the  tree.  Of  this  fap  they 
piakc  fugar  and  fyrup,  which  is  fo  valuable,  that  there  can  be  no  better  remedy  for 
fortifying  the  ftomacli  ;  it  is  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  that  have  the  patience  to  make 
them,  for  as  common  tilings  arc  flighted,  fo  there  are  fcarce  any  body  but  children  that 
give  themfelvcs  the  trouble  of  gafhing  theft?  trees." 

the 
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the  above  methods,  that  the  mod  general  method  among  the  farmers 
is  to  obtain  it. 

Thirdly,  By  boiling.  For  this  purpofe  the  following  facts, 
which  have  been  afcertained  by  many  experiments,  deferve  atten- 
tion : 

1.  The  fooner  the  fap  is  boiled,  after  it  is  collected  from  the 
tree,  the  better ;  it  fliould  never  be  kept  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours  before  it  is  put  over  the  fire. 

2.  The  larger  the  vefTel  is  in  which  the  fap  is  boiled,  the  morcj 
fugtr  is  obtained  from  it. 

3.  A  copper  veflel  affords  a  fugar  of  a  fairer  colour  than  an  iron 
veflel. 

The  fap  flows  into  wooden  troughs,  from  which  it  is  carried,  and 
poured  into  ftore  troughs  or  large  citterns,  in  the  fliapc  of  a  canoe 
or  large  manger,  made  of  white  afli,  linden,  bafs  wood,  or  white 
pine,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kettle  in  which  it  is  to  be 
boiled.  Thefe  citterns,  as  well  as  the  kettle,  are  generally  covered 
by  a  (bed  to  defend  the  fap  from  the  rain.  The  fugar  is  improved 
by  ftraining  the  fap  through  a  blanket  or  cloth,  either  before  or  after 
it  is  half  boiled.  Butter,  hog's  lard,  or  tallow,  are  added  to  the  fap  in 
the  kettle,  to  prevent  its  boiling  over  ;  and  lime,  egg?,  or  new  milk, 
are  mixed  with  it,  in  order  to  clarify  it.  Clear  fugar,  however, 
may  be  made  without  the  addition  of  either  of  them.  A  fpoonful  of 
flaked  lime,  the  white  of  one  egg,  and  a  pint  of  new  milk,  are  the 
ufual  proportions  of  thefe  articles,  which  are  mixed  with  fifteen  gal- 
lons of  fap.  In  fome  famples  of  maple  fugar,  clarified  with  each  of 
the  above  articles,  that  in  which  milk  alone  was  ufed,  had  an  evident 
fuperiority  in  point  of  colour. 

The  fugar  after  being  fuffieiently  boiled  is  grained  and  clayed,  and 
afterwards  refined,  or  converted  into  loaf  fugar.  The  methods  of 
conducting  each  of  thefe  procefies  is  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe 
which  are  ufed  in  the  manufactory  of  Weft-India  fugar,  and  are 
fo  generally  known,  that  we  need  not  fpend  any  time  in  defcribing 
them. 

It  has  been  a  fubject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  maple  fugar  might  not 
be  improved  in  its  quality,  and  increafed  in  its  quantity  by  the  eftab- 
lifliment  of  boiling  houfes  in  the  fugar  maple  country,  to  be  con- 
dueled  by  aflbciated  labour.  From  the  flattered  fituation  of  the 
trees,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  fap  to  a  great difhincc,  and  from 
the  many  expenfes  which  rauft  accrue  from  fupporting  labourers  and 
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horfes  in  the  woods,  in  a  feafon  of  the  year  in  which  nature  affords 
no  fuftenance  to  man  or  beaft,  we  are  difpofed  to  believe,  that  the 
moft  productive  method  both  in  quantity  and  profit  of  obtaining  this 
fugar,  will  be  by  the  labour  of  private  families.  For  a  great  number 
of  years,  many  hundred  private  families  in  New-York  and  Pennfyl- 
vania  have  fupplied  themfelves  plentifully  with  this  fugar  during  the 
whole  year.  We  have  heard  of  many  families  who  have  made  from 
two  to  four  hundred  pounds  in  a  year;  and  of  one  man  who  fold  fix 
hundred  pounds  all  made  by  his  own  hands  in  one  feafon.* 

Not  more  knowledge  is  neceffary  for  making  this  fugar  than  cyder, 
beer,  four  krout,  &c.  and  yet  one  or  all  of  thefe  are  made  in  moft  of 
the  farm  houfes  of  the  United  States.  The  kettles  and  other  utenfils 
of  a  farmer's  kitchen  will  ferve  moft  of  the  purpofes  of  making  fugar, 
and  the  time  required  for  the  labour,  if  it  deferves  that  name,  is  at  a 
feafon  when  it  is  impoffible  for  the  farmer  to  employ  himfelf  in  any 
fpecies  of  agriculture.  His  wife  and  all  his  children  above  ten  years 
of  age,  moreover  may  aifift  him  in  this  bufinefs,  for  the  profit  of 
the  weakeft  of  them  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  man  when  hired  for 
that  purpofe. 

A  comparative  view  of  this  fugar  has  been  frequently  made  with 
the  fugar  which  is  obtained  from  the  Weft-India  fugar  cane,  with 
refpecl  to  its  quality,  price,  and  the  poflible  or  probable  quantity 
that  can  be  made  of  it  in  the  United  States,  each  of  which  we  fhall 
confider  in  order. 

First.  The  quality  of  this  fugar  is  neceflarily  better  than  that 
which  is  made  in  the  Weft-Indies.  It  is  prepared  in  a  feafon  when 
not  a  fingle  infecl:  exifts  to  feed  upon  it,  or  to  mix  its  excrements 
with  it,  and  before  a  particle  of  duft  or  of  the  pollen  of  plants  can 
float  in  the  air.  The  fame  obfervation  cannot  be  applied  to  the  Weft- 

*  The  following  receipt,  publilhed  by  William  Cooper,  Efcj.  in  the  Albany  Gazette, 
fully  eftabliihes  this  fact  : 

"  Received,  Cooper's  Town,  April  30th,  1790,  of  William  Cooper,  fixteen  pounds, 
"  for  fix  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  fugar,  made  with  my  tivrt  hands,  without  any 
*:  afliftance,  in  lefs  than  four  weeks,  befides  attending  to  the  other  bufinefs  of  my  farm, 
«<  as  providing  fire  wood,  taking  care  of  the  cattle,  &c.  John  Nicholls.  Witnefs, 
«  R.  Smith." 

A  fingle  family,  confifting  of  a  man  and  his  two  fons,  on  the  maple  fugar  lands  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Sufquchannah,  made  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
maple  fugar  in  one  feafon. 

India 
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India  fugar.  The  infects  and  worms  which  prey  upon  it,  and  of 
courfe  mix  with  it,  compofe  a  page  in  a  nomenclature  of  natural 
hiftory.  We  fhall  fay  nothing  of  the  hands  which  are  employed  in 
making  fugar  in  the  Weft-Indies,  but  that  men  who  work  for  the 
exclufive  benefit  of  others  are  not  under  the  fame  obligations  to 
keep  their  perfons  clean  while  they  are  employed  in  this  work,  that 
men,  women  and  children  are,  who  work  exclufively  for  the  benefit 
of  themfelves,  and  who  have  been  educated  in  the  habits  of  clean- 
linefs.  The  fuperior  purity  of  the  maple  fugar  is  farther  proved  by 
its  leaving  a  lefs  fediment  when  diilblved  in  water  than  the  Weft- 
India  fugar. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  maple  fugar  is  inferior  to  the  Weft- 
India  fugar  in  ftrength.  The  experiments  which  led  to  this  opinion 
we  fufpect  have  been  inaccurate,  or  have  been  made  with  maple 
fugar  prepared  in  a  flovenly  manner.  Dr.  Rufli  examined  equal 
quantities  by  weight  of  both  the  grained  and  the  loaf  fugar,  yi  hyfon 
tea,  and  in  coffee,  made  in  every  refpect  equal  by  the  minuteft  cir- 
cumftances  that  could  affect  the  quality  or  tafte  of  each  of  them,  and 
could  perceive  no  inferiority  in  the  ftrength  of  the  maple  fugar.  The 
liquors  which  decided  this  queftion  were  examined  at  the  fame  time  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Efq.  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Hemy  Drinker,  and  feveral  ladies,  who  all  concurred  in 
the  above  opinion. 

Secondly.  Whoever  confiders  that  the  fngar  maple  tree  grows 
fpontaneoufly  without  cultivation,  that  the  Americans  have  many 
millions  of  acres  in  their  country  covered  with  them,  that  the 
tree  is  improved  by  repeated  tappings,  and  that  the  fugar  is  obtained 
by  the  frugal  labour  of  a  farmer's  family,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fiders the  labour  of  cultivating  the  fugar  cane,  the  capitals  funk  in 
fugar  works,  the  firft  coft  of  flaves  and  cattle,  the  expenfes  of  pru\  i- 
fions  for  both  of  them,  and  in  fome  inftances  the  additional  expenfe 
of  conveying  the  fugar  to  a  market  in  all  the  Weft-India  itlands, 
will  not  hefitate  in  believing  that  the  maple  fugar  may  be  manufac- 
tured much  cheaper,  and  fold  at  a  lefs  price  than  that  which  is  made 
in  the  Weft-Indies. 

Thirdly.  The  refources  for  making  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  this 
fugar,  not  only  for  the  confumption  of  the  United  States,  but  for 
exportation,  will  appear  from  the  following  fafts.  There  are  in  the 
States  of  New-York  and  Pennfylvania  alone,  at  leaft  ten  millions  of 
acres  of  land  which  produce  the  fugar  mnple  tree,  in  the  proportion 
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of  thirty  trees  to  one  acre.  Now  fuppofing  all  the  perfons  capable  of 
labour  in  a  family  to  confift  of  three,  and  each  perfon  to  attend  one 
hundred  and  fifty  trees,  and  each  tree  to  yield  five  pounds  of  fugar 
in  a  feafon,  the  product  of  the  labour  of  fixty  thoufand  families  would 
be  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  pounds  of  fugar;  and  allowing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  compofe  fix  hundred  thoufand 
families,  each  of  which  confumed  two  hundred  pounds  of  fugar 
in  a  year,  the  whole  confumption  would  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  pounds  in  a  year,  which  would  leave  a  balance 
of  fifteen  million  pounds  for  exportation.  Valuing  the  fugar  at 
fix-ninetieths  of  a  dollar  per  pound,  the'fum  faved  to  the  United 
States  would  be  eight  million  dollars  by  home  confumption,  and  the 
fum  gained  by  exportation  would  be  one  million  dollars.  The  only 
part  of  this  calculation  that  will  appear  improbable  is,  the  number  of 
families  fuppofed  to  be  employed  in  the  manufactory  of  the  fugar,  but 
the  difficulty  [of  admitting  this  fuppofition  will  vanifh  when  we  con- 
fider,  that  double  that  number  of  families  are  employed  every  year  in 
making  cyder,  the  trouble,  rifks  and  expenfes  of  which  are  all  much 
greater  than  thofe  of  making  maple  fugar. 

But  the  profit  of  the  maple  tree  is  not  confined  to  its  fugar;  it 
affords  an  agreeable  molafies,  and  an  excellent  vinegar.  The  fap 
which  is  fuitable  for  thefe  purpofes  is  obtained  after  the  fap  which 
affords  the  fugar  has  ceafed  to  flow,  fo  that  the  manufactories  of 
thefe  different  products  of  the  maple  tree,  by  fucceeding,  do  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other.  The  molaffes  may  be  made  to  compofe  the 
balls  of  a  pleafant  fnmmer  beer.  The  fap  of  the  maple  is  moreover 
capable  of  affording  a  fpirit,  but  we  hope  this  precious  juice  will 
never  be  proftituted  by  American  citizens  to  this  ignoble  purpofe. 
Should  the  ufe  of  fugar  diet  become  more  general  in  America,  it  may 
tend  to  leflen  the  inclination  or  fuppofed  neceffity  for  fpirits,  for  a 
relifh  for  fugar  in  diet  is  feldom  accompanied  by  a  love  of  ftrong 
drink.  It  is  the  fugar  which  is  mixed  with  tea  which  makes  it  fo  ge- 
nerally difagreeable  to  drunkards  ;  but  a  diet  confifting  of  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  fugar  has  other  advantages  to  recommend  it,  which  we 
fhall  briefly  enumerate. 

First.  Sugar  affords  the  greateft  quantity  of  nourifhment  in  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  fubftance  in  nature  ;  of  courfe  it  may 
be  preferved  in  lefs  room  in  our  houfes,  and  may  be  confumed  in  lei's 
time  than  more  bulky  and  lefs  noui  idling  aliment.  It  has  this  pecu- 
liai  advantage  over  moft  kinds  of  aliment,  that  it  is  not  liable  to  have 
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its  nutritious  qualities  affected  by  time  or  the  weather,  hence  it  is 
preferred  by  the  Indians  in  their  excurfions  from  home.  Tiny 
mix  a  certain  quantity  of  maple  fugar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
Indian  corn,  dried  and  powdered,  in  its  milky  ftatc.  This  mixture 
is  packed  in  little  bafkets,  which  are  frequently  wetted  in  travelling, 
without  injuring  the  fugar.  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  it  mixed  with  half  a 
pint  of  fpring  water,  afford  them  a  plealant  and  ftrengthening  meal. 
From  the  degrees  of  ftrength  and  nounfhment  which  are  conveyed  into 
animal  bodies  by  a  fmall  bulk  of  fugar,  we  conceive  it  might  be  given 
to  horfes  with  great  advantage,  when  they  are  ufed  in  places  or 
under  circumftances  which  make  it  difficult  or  cxpenfive  to  fupport 
them  with  more  buiky  or  weighty  aliment.  A  pound  of  fugar  with- 
out grafs  or  hay,  we  have  been  told,  has  fupported  the  ftrength  and 
fpirits  of  an  horfe,  during  a  whole  day's  labour  in  one  of  the  Weft- 
India  iflands.  A  larger  quantity  given  alone  has  fattened  horfes  and 
cattle  during  the  war  before  laft  in  Hifpaniola,  for  a  period  of  feve- 
ral  months,  in  which  the  exportation  of  fugar,  and  the  importation  of 
grain,  were  prevented  by  the  want  of  {hips. 

Secondly.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  fugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the  beft 
preventatives  that  has  ever  been  difcovered  of  the  difeafes  which  are 
produced  by  worms.  Nature  feems  to  have  implanted  a  love  for  this 
aliment  in  all  children,  as  if  it  were  on  purpofe  to  defend  them  from 
thofe  difeafes.  A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who  early  adopted  this 
opinion,  by  indulging  a  large  family  of  children  in  the  ufe  of 
fugar,  has  preferved  them  all  from  the  difeafes  ufually  occafioned  by 
worms. 

Thirdly.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  remarked,  that  the  plague  has 
never  been  known  in  any  country  where  fugar  compofes  a  materiaL 
part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  it  probable  that  the 
frequency  of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  lefl'ened  by  this 
diet,  and  that  its  more  general  ufe  would  defend  that  clafs  of  people 
who  are  moft  fubject  to  malignant  fevers  from  being  fo  often  affected 
by  them. 

Fourthly.  In  the  numerous  and  frequent  diforders  of  thebreaft, 
which  occur  in  all  countries,  where  the  body  is  expofed  to  a  variable 
temperature  of  weather,  fugar  affords  the  bafis  of  many  agreeable  re- 
medies :  it  is  ufeful  in  weakneffes,  and  acrid  defluxions  upon  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  facts  might  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
affertion.  We  fhall  mention  only  one,  which,  from  the  venerable 
name  of  the  perfon  whofe  cafe  furniflied  it,  cannot  fail  of  command- 
ing 
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ing  attention  and  credit.  Upon  Dr.  Rum  inquiring  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
at  the  requeft  of  a  friend,  about  a  year  before  he  died,  whether  he 
had  found  any  relief  from  the  pain  of  the  ftone  from  the  blackberry 
jam,  of  which  he  took  large  quantities,  he  told  him  that  he  had,  but 
that  he  believed  the  medicinal  part  of  the  jam  refided  wholly  in  the 
fugar  ;  and  as  a  reafon  for  thinking  fo,  he  added,  that  he  often  found 
the  fame  relief  by  taking  about  half  a  pint  of  fyrup,  prepared  by 
boiling  a  little  brown  fugar  in  water,  juft  before  he  went  to  bed, 
that  he  did  from  a  dofe  of  opium.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  of 
the  early  phyficians  of  America,  that  the  fugar  obtained  from  the 
maple  tree  is  more  medicinal  than  that  obtained  from  the  Weft-India 
iugarcane  ;  but  this  opinion  is,  perhaps,  without  foundation;  it 
is  preferable  in  its  qualities  to  the  Weft-India  fugar  perhaps  only  from 
its  fuperior  cleanlinefs. 

Cafes  may  occur  in  which  fugar  may  be  required  in  medicine,  or  in 
diet,  by  perfons  who  refufe  to  be  benefited,  even  indirectly  by  the 
labour  of  ilaves.  Infuch  cafes,  the  innocent  maple  fugar  will  always 
be  preferred.* 

It  has  been  faid  that  fugar  injures  the  teeth,  but  this  opinion 
now  has  fo  few  advocates,  that  it  does  not  deferve  a  ferious  refu- 
tation. 

To  tranfmit  to  future  generations  all  the  advantages  which  have 
been  enumerated  from  the  maple  tree,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  protect 
it  by  law,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  the  maple  fugar,  from  being  de- 
itroyed  by  the  fettlers  in  the  maple  country,  or  to  tranfplant  it  from 
the  woods,  and  cultivate  it  in  the  old  and  improved  parts  of  the 
United  States.  An  orchard  confifling  of  two  hundred  trees,  planted 
upon  a  common  farm,  would  yield  more  than  the  fame  number  of 
apple  trees  at  a  diftance  from  a  market  town.  A  full  grown  tree  in 
the  woods  yields  five  pounds  of  fugar  in  a  year.  If  a  greater  expo- 
fure  of  a  tree  to  the  action  of  the  fun  has  the  fame  effects  upon  a 
maple  that  it  has  upon  other  trees,  a  larger  quantity  of  fugar  might 
reafonably  be  expected  from  each  tree  planted  in  an  orchard.    Allow- 

*  Dr.  Knowles,  a  phvfician  of  worthy  character  in  London,  had  occafion  to  rc- 
jBomnicnd  a  diet  to  a  patient,  of  which  fugar  compofod  a  material  part.  His  patient 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  prefcription,  and  gave  as  a  reafon  for  it,  that  he  had  witneffed 
fo  much  of  the  opprefTton  and  cruelty  which  we  e  exercifed  upon  the  flavcr,  who 
made  the  fugav,  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  tafte  the  product  of  their  mifciy  as 
Jonj  as  he  lived. 
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in<r  it  to  be  only  feven  pounds,  then  two  hundred  trees  will  yield  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  of  fugar  ;  and  deducting  two  hun- 
dred from  the  quantity  for  the  confumption  of  the  family,  there  will 
remain  for  fale  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds,  which  at  fix- 
ninetieths  of  a  dollar  per  pound,  will  yield  an  annual  profit  to  the 
farmer  of  eighty  dollars.  But  if  it  fliould  be  found  that  the  fhade  of 
the  maple  does  not  check  the  growth  of  grain  any  more  than  it  does 
of  grafs,  double  or  treble  that  number  of  maple  trees  may  be  planted 
on  every  farm,  and  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  above  calculation  be 
derived  from  them.  Should  this  mode  of  trnnfplanting  the  means  of 
obtaining  fugar  be  fuccefsful,  it  will  not  be  a  new  one.  The  fugar 
cane  of  the  Weft-Indies  was  brought  originally  from  the  Eaft-Indies 
by  the  Portuguefe,  and  cultivated  at  Madeira,  from  whence  it  w.ts 
tranfplanted  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  the  fugar  illands  of  the  Weil- 
Indies. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  fettlers  upon  the  fugar  maple  lands 
would  fpare  the  fugar  tree  in  clearing  their  lands.  On  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  according  to  our  former  calculation,  there 
are  ufually  fix  thoufand  maple  trees.  If  only  two  thoufand  of  thofe 
original  and  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  woods  were  fullered  to  remain, 
and  each  tree  were  to  afford  only  five  pounds  of  fugar,  the  annual 
profit  of  fuch  a  farm  in  fugar  alone,  at  the  price  formerly  mentioned, 
would  amount  to  fix  hundred  and  lixty-fix  dollars,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  of  which  would  probably  more  than  defray  all  the 
expenfes  of  making  it,  and  allow  a  plentiful  deduction  for  family 
life. 

According  to  the  ufual  annual  profit  of  a  fugar  maple  tree,  each  tree 
is  worth  to  a  farmer  two  dollars,  and  two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  exclufive 
therefore  of  the  value  of  his  farm,  the  two  thoufand  fugar  maple  trees 
alone  confer  a  value  upon  it  of  five  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirt) -three  dollars,  and  thirty-ninetieths  of  a  dollar. 

It  is  faid  that  the  fugar  trees,  when  deprived  of  the  flicker  and  fnp- 
port  they  derive  from  other  foreft  trees,  are  liable  to  be  blown  down, 
occafioned  by  their  growing  in  a  rich,  and  of  courfe  a  look-  (ail.  To 
obviate  this,  it  will  only  be  neceflary  to  cut  off  fome  of  their  branches 
fo  as  to  alter  its  center  of  gravity,  and  to  allow  the  high  winds  to  have 
an  eafy  patfage  through  them.  Orchards  of  fugar  maple  tree?,  which 
grow  With  an  original  expofure  of  all  their  parts  to  the  action  of  the 
iun,  will  no  be  liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

In 
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In  contemplating  the  prefent  opening  profpefts  in  human  affairs* 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  a  material  part  of  the  general  happinefs 
which  Heaven  feems  to  have  prepared  for  mankind,  will  be  derived 
from  the  manufactory  and  general  ufe  of  maple  fugar,  for  the 
benefits  which  we  flatter  ourfelves  are  to  remit  from  it,  will  not  be 
confined  to  America  ;  they  will,  we  hope,  extend  themfelves  to  the 
interefts  of  humanity  in  the  Weft-Indies.  With  this  view  of  the  fub- 
ject,  we  cannot  help  contemplating  a  fugar  maple  tree  with  a  fpecies 
of  affection  and  even  veneration,  for  we  have  perfuaded  ourfelves  to 
behold  in  it  the  happy  means  of  rendering  the  commerce  and  flavery 
of  our  African  brethren  in  the  fugar  iflands  as  unnecefiary,  as  it  has 
always  been  inhuman  and  unjuft.   . 

To  the  above  we  add  a  copy  of  Mr.  Botham's  account  of  the 
method  of  manufacturing  fugar  in  theEaft-Indies,  extracted  from  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Britifh  privy  council  on  the  fubject  of 
the  (lave  trade,  but  we  fhall  infert  only  fuch  parts  of  it  as  will  throw 
light  upon  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  maple  fugar  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  to  fhow  how  much  it  is  to  be  preferred  in 
point  of  economy  to  that  which  is  ufed  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

"  Having  been  for  two  years  in  the  Englifh  and  French  Weft- 
Indian  iflands,  and  fince  conducted  fugar  eftates  in  the  Eaft-Indies  ; 
before  the  abolition  of  the  (lave  trade  was  agitated  in  parliament,  it 
may  be  defirable  to  know  that  fugar  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  inferior 
-price  to  that  in  our  iflands,  is  produced  in  the  Eaft-lndies;  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  cane,  the  manufacture  of  fugar  and  arrack,  is  with  thefe  ma- 
terial advantages  carried  on  by  free  people.  China,  Bengal,  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  all  produce  quantities  of  fugar  and  fpirits ;  but  as  the  molt 
confiderable  growth  of  the  cane  is  carried  on  near  Batavia,  I  fhall 
■explain  the  improved  manner  in  which  fugar  eftates  are  there  con- 
ducted. The  proprietor  of  the  eftate  is  generally  a  wealthy  Dutch- 
man, who  has  erected  on  it  fubftantial  mills,  bailing  and  curing 
houfes.  He  rents  this  eftate  to  a  Chinefe,  who  refides  on  it  as  a  fu« 
perintendant ;  and  this  renter,  fuppofing  the  eftate  to  confift  of  three 
hundred  or  more  acres,  re-lets  it  to  freemen  in  parcels  of  fifty  or  fixty 
on  thefe  conditions : 

"  That  they  fhall  plant  it  in  canes,  and  receive  fo  much  per  pecul 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  and  a  half  for  every  pecul  of 
fugar  that  the  canes  fhall  produce. 

"  When 
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(i  When  crop  time  comes  on,  the  fuperintendant  collects  afufticient 
number  of  perfons  from  the  adjacent  towns  or  villages,  and  takes  off 
his  crop  as  follows : 

"  To  any  let  of  tradefmen  who  bring  their  carts   and  buffaloes, 
he  agrees  to  give  fuch  a  price  per  pecul  to  cut  all  his  crop9  of  canes, 
carry  them  to  the  mill  and  grind  them. 
"  A  fecond  to  boil  them  per  pecul. 

"  A  third  to  clay  them  and  bafket  them  for  market  per  pecul. 
"  So  that  by  this  method  of  conducting  a  fugar  eftate,  the  renter 
knows  to  a  certainty  what  the  produce  of  it  will  coil:  him  per  pecuh 
He  has  not  any  permanent  or  unneceiiury  expenfe  ;   for  when   the 
crop  is  taken  off,  the  tafkmen  return  to  their  feveral  purfuits  in  the 
towns  and  villages  they  came  from,  and  there  only  remains  the  cane 
planters  who  are  preparing  the  next  year's  crop.    This,  like  all  other 
complex  arts,  by  being  divided  into  feveral  branches,  renders   the 
labour  cheaper   and   the   work  more  perfectly  done.     Only  clayed 
fugars  are  made  at  Batavia  ;  thefe  are   in  quality  equal  to  the  beft 
fort  from  the  Weft-Indies,  and  are  fold  fo  low  from  the  fugar  eftates 
as  eighteen   millings  fterling  per  pecul  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pounds  and  a  half.    This  is  not  the  felling  price  to  the  trader  at 
Batavia,  as  the  government  there  is  arbitrary,  and   fugar  fnbjcct  to 
duties  impofed  at  will.     The  fhabander  exacts  a  dollar  per  pecul  on 
all  fugar  exported.     The  price  of  common  labour  is  from  nine- 
pence  to   ten-pence  per  day.     By   the  method   of  carrying  on   the 
fugar  eftates,  the  tafkmen  gain  confiderably  more  than  this,  not  only 
from  working  extraordinary  hours,  but  from  being  conficlered  artills) 
in  their  feveral  branches.     They  do  not  make  fpirits  on  the  fugar 
eftates ;  the  molafles  are  fent  for  fale  to  Batavia,  where  one  diftillery 
may  purchafe  the  produce  of  an  hundred  eftates.     Here  is  a  vaft 
faving  and   reduction  of  the  price  of  fpirirs  ;   not  as  in  the  Weft-In- 
dies, a   diftillery   for  each  eftate  ;  many  center  in  one,  and  arrack  1$ 
fold  at  Batavia  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  rix  dollars  per  leaguer 
of  one  hundred  and  fixty  gallons ;  fay  eight-pence  per  gallon. 

"  The  improvement  in  making  the  cane  into  fugar  in  Batavia 
keeps  pace  with  that  in  its  culture.  Evaporation  being  in  proportion 
to  the  furface,  their  boilers  are  fet  with  as  much  of  it  as  pofP.blc  ; 
the  cane  juice,  with  temper  fuflicient  to  throw  up  its  impurities,  is 
boiled  down  to  the  confntence  of  a  fyrup  ;  it  is  then  throv.n  up  into 
vats  calculated  to  hold  one  boiling,  then  fprinkkd  with  ■■   ,c 

ivater  to  fubfide  its   foul  parts  ;  after  Handing  fi> 
Vol.  I'  3  T 
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by  three  pegs  of  different  heights  into  a  fingle  copper  with  one  fire  ; 
it  is  there  tempered  again,  boiled  up,  and  reduced  to  fugar,  by  a 
gentle  fire.  It  granulates,  and  the  fugar-boiler  dipping  a  wand  into 
the  copper,  ftrikes  it  on  the  fide,  then  drops  the  fugar  remaining  on 
it  into  a  cup  of  water,  fcrapes  it  up  with  his  thumb  nail,  and  is  by 
this  means'  able  to  judge  to  the  utmoft  nicety  of  the  fugar  having 
its  proper  degree  of  boiling:  the  vats  or  receivers' mentioned  are 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  let  of  coppers  ;  after  running  off  for  boil- 
ing all  that  is  clear,  the  remainder  is  paffed  through  a  ftrainer  on  the 
©utfide  of  the  boiling  houfe  ;  what  is  fine  is  put  into  the  copper  for 
fugar  ;  the  lees  are  referved  for  diftilling." 


We  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  our  work  with  a  few  obfervations  on 
thole  inquiries  in  natural  philofophy  which  appear  "at  prefent  moft 
beneficial  to  the  United  States  of  North-America,  and  beft  calculated 
or  the  promotion  of  human  happinefs. 

INQUIRIES    RELATIVE   TO    RURAL    ECONOMY. 

On  the  tillage  of  the  United  States  the  following  remarks  appear 
very  interefting : — The  fucceffion  of  fevere  frofts  and  deep  thaws 
during  winter  in  all  the  northern  and  mftldle  States  make  a  variety 
of  drains  neceffary  in  moft  foils  and  fituations  ;  yet  an  almoft  general 
neglect  of  this  deftroys  a  great  part  of  the  feed:  a  judicious  treatife 
on  the  forms  and  courfes  of  fuch  drains  would  be  very  ufeful.  A 
large  portion  of  the  arable  lands  in  Pennfylvania,  and  fome  other 
States,  being  hilly,  is  detrimentally  wafhed  by  heavy  rains  in  every 
feafon  of  the  year;  efpecially  the  manure  is  thereby  totally  loft. 
This  would  be  much  prevented  by  tranfverfe  ploughing  in  a  proper 
degree  of  horizontal  inclination,  which  may  be  traced  by  computing 
the  force  and  quantity  of  the  water. 

The  Indian  corn  *  is  an  effential  article  among  American  grains, 
and  peculiarly  fuitable  to  an  extenfive  country.  It  might  be  raifed  at 
fo  moderate  a  price  as  to  bear  exportation  to  Europe,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  which  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  nourishment  for  domeftic 
anima's  during  the  long  winters.    The  mode  of  planting  this  grain 

*  Maiic  or  zea. 

by 
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by  four  or  five  feeds  together  on  hills,  at  the  diltance  of  feveral  leer, 
appears  lefs  reafonable  from  the  conliderntion,  that  one  part  of  the 
ground  is  left  vacant,  while  the  other  is  overcharged  ;  that  the  con- 
tiguous ftalks  muit  impede  each  other;  that  their  fpindling  height, 
and  clofe  polition,  fubje&s  them  more  to  the  high  winds,  which 
not  unfrequently  fweep  down  whole  fields.  We  are  informed 
by  the  natives  of  Italy,  that  in  that  country  the  corn  is  planted  lb 
as  to  cover  the  ground  equally,  with  convenient  intervals  for 
weeding. 

The  culture  of  meadows  has  gained  a  confiderable  perfection  in  the 
middle  Sates,  but  is  ftill  capable  of  much  improvement.  A  mode  of 
banking  effectually  againft  the  floods  that  often  ruin  the  belt  marfh- 
meadows,  has  not  yet  been  difcovered  :  in  open  lunations,  a  clofe  row 
of  fome  aquatic  trees,  beyond  the  bank,  is  indifpenfable  for  break- 
ing the  force  of  a  ftormy  tide.  The  Americans  want  grades  that  will 
flourilh  in  dry  and  fandy  foils  :  fuch,  for  example,  as  were  lately  in- 
troduced in  Spain,  and  are  laid  to  have  proved  fo  beneficial  to  that 
dry  and  warm  country. 

The  heat  of  the  fummers  is  unfavourable  to  grafs,  where  the 
ground,  though  fertile,  has  not  a  degree  of  moifture ;  it  is  therefore 
advifeable  to  try,  whether  barley,  rye,  or  wheat,  if  cut  young,  would 
make  good  hay  ;  and  whether  a  fecond  crop,  or  the  fucceeding  paf- 
ture,  may  help  to  make  a  full  compenfation  for  an  eventual  harvelt  ? 
We  have  heard  this  method  much  recommended  by  fome  cultivators 
in  Europe.  The  divifion  of  pafture  grounds  by  enclofures  is  gene- 
rally neglecled.  Clean  feeding  is  an  advantage  of  admitting  cattle, 
horfes,  and  Iheep  in  rotation,  that  deferves  attention. 

The  value  of  land,  and  clofe  neighbourhood,  makes  good  fences 
neceflary  in  old  fettlements.  Worm-fencing,  and  iimilar  expedients 
of  infant  cultivation,  fhould  never  be  feen  ;  they  occafion  lofles, 
vexation  and  contention.  The  regular  frames  of  rails  and  boards 
would  be  much  improved  by  hardening  againft  heat  and  moifture  : 
to  render  the  lower  part  of  the  pofr  more  durable,  burning,  encrult- 
ing  with  mortar,  and  foaking  in  fait  water,  are  expedients  partly 
ufed,  and  worthy  of  trial.  Live  hedges  are  in  general  preferable  to 
any,  but  yet  very  rare,  though  the  country  prefents  many  flirubs  of 
promifing  qualities. 

The  vail  domains  of  the  United  States  can  vie  with  any  country  in 
the  variety,  utility,  and  beauty  of  trees  and  fluubs.  Their  ftatcly 
forefts,  are  a  national  treafure,  deferving  the  iolicitous  care  of  the 

3  T  a  patriotic 
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patriotic  philofopher  and  politician  :  hitherto  they  have  been  too 
lpuch  abandoned  to  the  axes  of  rude  and  thoughtlefs  wood-choppers* 
What  perfon  of  fcnfe  and  feeling  can  without  indignation  behold  mil- 
lions of  young  oaks  and  hiccories  deftroyed,  to  make  bonfires  in  open 
fmoky  heufes,  or  trucked  in  the  cities  for  foreign  toys  ?  Some  parts 
of  Europe  were  thus  laid  wafte  in  former  centuries,  and  the  pre- 
sent generation  muft  with  great  labour  and  expenfe  repair  the  ra- 
vages of  their  forefathers.  In  many  parts  of  America  a  preferva* 
tion  and  increafe  of  the  timber  for  fuel,  and  other  domeftic  ufes,  ren- 
ders thefe  queries  important.  What  trees  are  of  thequickeft  growth  ? 
At  what  age  they  do  increafe  moft  ?  What  is  the  proper  diftance  be- 
tween them  ?  What  is  the  beft  mode  of  pruning,  for  promoting  the 
growth,  and  taking  off  ail  fuperfluous  branches  ?  What  kinds  arc 
iuitable  to  different  foils  ?  What  fpecies  thrive  beft  together  ?  A  ju- 
dicious lopping  of  i,the  branches,  thinning  clofe  the  clamps  of  trees, 
and  clearing  the  ground  of  underwood,  will  make  many  woodlands 
good  paftures,  and  form  them  into  beautiful  parks.  This  manage- 
ment would  alfo  improve  the  quality  of  timber  by  procuring  the  be- 
nefit of  fun  and  air  :  the  want  of  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  the  fponginefs  of  their  timber,  which  defect,  fo  inimical 
to  durability,  ftrength,  and  prefervation  of  a  given  form,  is  farther 
jncreafed  by  a  too  common  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  proper  feafon 
for  felling  the  materials  of  building,  furniture,  ftaves,  and  various 
utenfils.  Some  valuable  trees  and  fhrubs  are  yet  obfcurely  known  ; 
among  thefe,  the  fo  called  coffee  tree,*  in  the  weftern  country,  that 
bears  a  hard  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  is  generally  ufed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  a  fubftitute  for  coffee ;  the  native  plum  trees  on  the  Mif- 
fiffippi,  faid  to  be  far  fuperior  to  thofe  in  the  middle  States  ;  the 
newly  difcovered  and  much  extolled  grape  of  Scioto,  f  Many  of 
tliofe  which  have  long  been  familiar  to  the  Americans,  ftill  poffefs 
ufeful  qualities  little  explored.  Oil  might  be  extracted  from  acorns, 
and  efpecially  from  the  large  and  greafy  fpecies  of  the  chefnut  oak  5 
as  lately,  though  but  in  few  places,  is  done  from  the  various  kinds  of 
walnuts.  Spirits  may  be  diftilled  from  the  berries  of  the  red  cedar, 
which  fo  much  refembles  thofe  of  the  European  juniper.  Wine, 
far  better  than  what  is  generally  done,  can  be  made  from  the  late 
grapes.  From  all  kinds  of  grapes,  the  Perfimon  fruit,  the  berries  of 
the  four  gum,!  and  white  thorp, §  the  crab  apple,  the  wild  pears^ 

*  Guil.india.        f  A  branch  of  the  Ohio.        I  Nyffii.        §  Ccus  gaily. 
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plums  and  cherries,  with  fimilar  fruits ;  fpiiituous  liquor,  and  vine- 
gar, may  be  obtained.  The  white  thorn  will,  it  it  can  be  kept  clof©- 
and  low,  make  an  impenetrable  and  beautiful  hedge,  by  its  long, 
(harp,  and  folid  ipears,  and  by  its  cluttering  bloifoms  and  large  red 
berries.  The  new  experiment  of  grafting  foreign  kinds  (>n  their  na- 
tive grape  vines,  faid  to  be  very  promifing,  may  pro\c  a  goodpre- 
fervative  againft  the  rigour  of  winter.  In  all  probability  man)  fp©» 
cies  of  leaves  would  make  good  fodder  tor  cattle,  if  gathered  in  the 
proper  feaion,  and  well  cured  :  this  expedient  is  practi&d  in  the 
north  of  Europe,*  is  of  great  importance  to  one  half  of  the  Ameri- 
can States,  which  have,  according  to  fkuation,  no  pallurc  for  live  or 
ieven  months.  Finally,  we  may  fincerely  with  that  the  owners  of 
venerable  woodlands  might  regard  them  as  principal  ornaments  to 
their  country  ;  and  while  they  clear  a  part  tor  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture, leave  thofe  hills  crowned  with  towering  pines  and  itatcly 
oaks;  iuffering  likewife  the  groves  of  tulip  trees  and  magnolas  to 
wave  among  yellow  harveits  and  blooming  meadows.  In  lome  of  the 
old  countries,  many  gentlemen  would  purch  vfe  fuch  rural  charms  at 
any  expenle,  but  muft  wait  till  the  evening  of  lite  for  the  (hade  of 
their  plantations;  is  it  not  then  deplorable,  that  fo  many  American 
farmers  daily  deltroy  what  their  offspring  of  better  tafte  will  deeply 
regret !  This  evil  might  in  a  great  mealure  be  leflened  by  a  treatife 
on  ornamental  planting,  adapted  to  the  prefent  circumftances  of  that 
country. 

Haifa  century  ago,  philofophers  thought'it  beneath  them  to  invef- 
tigate  the  economy  of  domeftic  animals.  By  this  ridiculous  pi  ide,  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  fuffered  much.  The  Swedifh  naiundiits  were 
roufed  near  thirty  years  ago,  to  a  ferious  attention,  by  a  peftilence 
among  horfes  and  horned  cattle,  which  deftroyed  many  thoufands  in 
fome  provinces.  In  America,  this  important  fcience  has  been  much 
neglected.  Not  to  enlarge  upon  a  fubjeft,  which  efpecially  concerns 
agricultural  focieties,  we  fhall  only  mention  two  or  three  particulars. 
America  is  not  unfavourable  to  horfes;  yet  thofe  of  good  quality 
are  not  very  common  in  many  of  the  States,  becaufe  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  thefe  noble  animals  is  but  little  cultivated.  They  arc  often 
difabled  by  want  of  proper  care,  and  perim  by  various  disorders,  ef- 
pecially by  fwelling  in  the  throat,  cholic,  and  the  bots.f    Sheep  thrive 

*  Afpin  leaves,  for  example,  arc  a-plcafing  and  falutary  food  for  horfes. 
f  A  kind  of  worms  that  devours  their  maw. 

3  well 
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well  in  fome  parts,   but  in  others   they  die  by  dozens,  without  the 
owners  knowing  or  inquiring  into  the  caufe. 

Horned  cattle  fuffer  much  when  expofed  to  the  winter's  cold,  which 
deftroys  their  hoofs  even  under  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  But  they 
and  horfes  are  affected  by  excefs  of  heat  in  fummer  ;  which  not  fel- 
dom  caufes  a  fever,  difcernible  by  their  want  of  appetite,  dullnefs, 
and  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  mouth  and  eyes.  The  beft  European  trea* 
tife  on  domeftic  animals  will  more  or  lefs  apply  to  divers  parts  of  the 
States. 

Goats  would  be  very  valuable  in  the  rocky  woodlands  of  America, 
as  they  are  in  thofe  of  Europe.  They  are  very  hardy  ;  their  mainte- 
nance is  cheap,  as  they  browfe  fummer  and  winter  on  moll:  kinds  of 
trees  and  flirubs  ;  they  yield  a  great  quantity  of  rich  milk  ;  and  their 
(kins  are  very  ufeful.  The  Angora  gear,  whole  fine  glofly  hair  is  a 
material  of  the  mohair,  may  alfo  thrive  as  well  in  America  as  in 
Sweden,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  patriotic  Aftronomer. 

Good  orchards  eminently  unite  the  uiehil  andpleafing,  gratifying, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  tafte,  the  fcent,  and  fight. 
Horticulture  was  an  early  object  in  America,  and  has  made  confide- 
rable  progrefs.  At  prefent  their  firft  care  fhould  be,  to  prevent  dif- 
tetnpers  of  the  fruit  trees,  of  late  become  very  alarming.  Peach  trees, 
have  till  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  been  very  flourifhing :  fome 
Englifh  writers  relate  with  amazement,  that  the  Americans  fatten 
their  hogs  on  this  fruit,  which  is  fo  coftly  in  the  north  of  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  true,  that  many  common  farms  abounded  fo  far  in  a  pro- 
mifcuous  collection  of  better  and  worfe.  But  at  prefent  the  peach 
trees  are  few,  and  generally  in  a  fickly  condition,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Of  this  one  principal  caufe  is  a  fly,  that  depo- 
fets  her  eggs  within  the  item  near  the.ground,  which  produce  a  great 
number  of  worms,  who  quickly  confume  all  the  lower  bark.  Moft 
kinds  of  plum  trees  are  liable  to  decay,  and  the  fruit  is  deftroyed  by  a 
fpecies  of  fly  ;  but  the  ravages  of  this  in  feci:  have  been  for  a  long 
time.  Pear  trees  have  never,  indeed,  flourifhed  well,  but  of  late  far 
Jefs  :  fome  afcribe  the  blights  of  them  to  lightning,  and  hang  pieces 
of  iron  in  the  branches,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  electric  rods.  In 
fome  places  lately,  cherry  and  apple  trees  have  been  attacked  by  va- 
rious diitempers,  which  caufe  the  fruit  to  rot,  and  the  limbs  to  decay 
in  rapid  fucceffion  till  the  tree  dies.  This  gangrene  in  fruit  trees 
bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  mortification  of  members  in  the  hu- 
man, body  ;  the  corruption  fpreads  quickly  over  a  large  limb,  and 
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imputation  is  the  only  prefervative  of  the  tree  yet  known.  The  lofs 
of  peach  orchards  is  a  coniiderablc  difadvantage,  as  their  early  bloom 
is  the  principal  beauty  of  fpring  ;  and  the  fruit  is  not  only  very 
pleafing,  both  green  and  prcferved,  but  alfo  yields  by  diddling  an 
agreeable  and  wholefome  liquor,  well  known  by  the  name  of  peach 
brandy.  The  apple  orchards  claim  a  folicitous  care,  merely  as  grer.t 
ornaments  of  the  country ;  much  more  fo  as  they  fupply  a  great 
article  of  diet  and  falutary  beverage,  equal  to  feveral  fpecies  of 
wine.  An  American  treatife  on  fruit  trees  is  wanted,  which  would 
ihow  how  far  the  bell  Englifli  authors  are  applicable  to  divers  part.-, 
©f  the  United  States  ;  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  bell  fruits  there 
cultivated,  with  their  variation  from  local  caufes ;  collect  all  the 
various  names  of  the  fame  fi  uit,  and  fix  one  as  national,  to  pre- 
vent a  confulion  that  often  fruitrates  information,  both  foreign  and 
domeftic. 

Fifh  ponds  are  ufeful  decorations  in  places  diftant  from  lakes  and 
rivers;  and  it  is  matter  of  wonder  why  this  advantage  is  not  deiivcd 
from  ponds  and  flreams  which  are  fo  common  :  a  ufelefs  and  un- 
wholefome  fwamp  may  thus  be  changed  into  an  elegant  improve- 
ment. 

PHVSICO-MATHEMATICAL   INQUIRIES. 

Machines  for  abridging  human  labour  are  efpecially  defired  in 
America,  as  there  can  be  no  competition  between  them  and  the  arms 
of  induftrious  labour,  while  thefe  have  full  employ  on  her  extenfive 
lands,  which  muft  be  the  cafe  for  ages.  Agriculture  has  the  firft  claim 
to  the  exertions  of  mechanical  genius,  as  the  principal  fource  of  na- 
tional profperity.  Extent  of  territory,  improved  by  artificial  in- 
duftry,  muft  yield  a  great  quantity  of  produces  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as 
to  bear  exportation  to  very  diftant  markets.  It  is  moreover  a  weighty 
confideratipn  to  the  humane  philoibpher,  that  agricultural  mechanifm 
would  in  the  fouthern  States  fupply  the  labour  of  fiaves.  Among 
important  defiderata  we  may  place  thefe  : — A  machine  for  fowing 
broad-caft,  fo  as  to  fpread  the  grain  even  and  in  proper  quantity ;  ano- 
ther for  cutting  drains,  and  making  banks  on  their  extenfive  marfii  mea»- 
dows  ;  an  apparatus  for  clearing  new  lands,  which  ought  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  coulters,  laws,  axes,  and  fcrews,  fo  that  the  trees  may  be  pul- 
led out  of  the  ground,  cut  in  convenient  pieces,  and  heaped;  a  better 
inftrument  for  reaping  than  the  common  fickle,  fuch,  for  example,  as 
the  cradling  fcythe  ©f  northern  Europe  ;  temporary  fheds  of  eafy  and 

light 
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light  conftruclion  for  the  prefervation  of  the  reaped  grain  in  wet 
feafons. 

The  many  fhipwrecks  that  happen  on  the  extenfive,  and  often 
ftormy  coaft  of  America,  render  diving  bells  very  neceflary ;  thefe 
machines  are  yet  but  little  known. 

A  plenty  of  naval  ftores,  and  numerous  ports,  render  fhip  building 
an  important  branch  of  national  induftry.  This  noble  art,  which  has 
long  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  would  ftill  be  much  improved  by 
more  expeditious  modes  of  hauling  timber,  and  of  preparing  the 
main  pieces  for  the  finifning  workmanfliip. 

An  extenfive  inland  navigation  by  locks  and  canals,  is  now  become 
a  great  objecl  of  legi dative  care  in  feveral  States  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  fuch  perfons  maybe  entrufted  with  thefe  important  works,  as' 
have  a  perfect  theory  of  hydraulics,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
local  circumftances,  among  which  the  force  of  ice  in  winter,  and  of 
rainy  torrents  in  fu miner,  are  to  be  duly  eftimated. 

As  many  new  towns  and  villages  will  gradually  rife  with  the  in- 
creafing  population  of  the  country,  their  fituation  and  form  mould 
be  chofen  with  a  view  of  permanent  circumftances.  A  fure  fnpply  of 
water  is  one  great  object.  If  the  advantage  of  ports  is  defired,  in- 
quiry fhouki  be  made  whether  the  prefent  water-courfes  are  likely  to 
continue;  as  in  the  old  countries,  feveral  towns  have  been  immerfed, 
and  others  left  far  within  land,  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  the 
water,  or  by  the  change  of  the  channels.  Health  and  convenience 
require  feveral  open  fquares,  wide  ftreets,  and  a  direction  of  them 
calculated  for  fhelter  in  the  winter,  and  for  fliade  and  ventilation  in  the 
fervent  rummer  months. 

Architecture  claims  the  following  remarks  : — The  pofition  of 
houfes  ought  to  fecure  the  fanning  fummer  breeze,  and  exclude  the 
wintry  blaft.  Another  objecl:  lhould  be  to  exclude  from  fummer 
rooms,  the  burning  fun,  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  Entries 
throughout  the  houfe  are  very  common,  but  not  generally  in  direc- 
tions that  beft  anlwer  thefe  purpofes.  The  length,  and  by  frequent 
intervals,-  fe verity  of  winter  in  the  northern  and  middle  States, 
makes  warm  rooms  not  only  agreeable,  but  in  a  degree  neeefiary. 
For  this  purpofe,  the  moil  improved  chimneys  and  iron  ftoves  are 
inadequate  expedients  ;  efpecially  as  the  open  kind  of  thefe,  though 
the  more  pleafant,  yet  confume  a  great  quantity  of  wood.  The  ftoves 
widely  have  long  been  in  ufe  through  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  the 
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neighbouring  countries,  are  unqueftionably  the  beft  ever  yet  deviled; 
they  warm  the  room  uniformly  with  a  quarter  of  the  wood  required 
for  thefe  laft  mentioned,  are  free  from  any  difagreeablc  fteams,  and 
have  the  appearance  of  elegant  furniture.*  Larger  farms  require 
feveral  building?,  cfpecially  in  cold  countries  where  liore-houfes 
and  warm  dwellings  for  domeftic  animals  are  nccefTary.  If  all  thefe 
ftruclures  are  formed  on  regular  plans  calculated  for  the  value  of  ef- 
tates,  and  refpeclive  local  circ  urn  (lances,  the  ufeful  and  agreeable 
may  be  united  in  a  very  high  degree :  a  well-written  treatife  on  this 
fubject  would  be  very  valuable. 

To  form  with  fpeed  and  conveniency  an  accurate  map  of  the 
United  States,  aftronomical  obfervations  ought  to  determine  the  la- 
titude and  longitude  of  thofe  places  which  arc  moll  cfRntial  to  the 
figure  of  the  whole  country,  or  to  the  fituation  of  certain  parts  in  a 
political  and  economical  view. 

INQUIRIES   IN    NATURAL   HISTORY. 

Natural  hiflory,  like  a  faithful  guide,  leads  us  through  the  myfte- 
rious  mazes  of  nature,  and  opens  to  our  enraptured  eyes  her  fublime 
and  beautiful  wonders.  How  many  precious  plants  are  as  delpicablc 
weeds  trod  under  foot  in  every  part  of  the  world  !  how  many  new 
qualities  are  from  time  to  time  difcovered  in  productions  which  have 
been  known  for  centuries  in  countries  long  ago  perluftrated  with 
this  facred  lamp  !  what  treafures  may  we  nut  then  expect  in  this 
new  and  vaft  divifion  of  the  globe  !  in  the  forefts  of  a  thoufand 
miles  hitherto  traverled  only  by  favage  tribes  and  mercenary  traders; 
in  the  lakes^  fome  of  which  are  inland  feas,  aud  rivers  that  wander 
through  feveral  States  before  they  meet  the  ocean  !  neglect  of  natu- 
ral hiflory  under  circumrtances  fo  alluring  would  indicate  a  want  of 
rational  tafte.  The  great  Linnams  wiflied  that  he  could  have  ex- 
plored the  continent  of  North- Amei  ica ;  may  this  wilh  animate 
American  philofophers  ! 

The  vegetable  realm  claims  their  fir  it  attention.  They  fhould 
begin  with  a  refearch  of  the  ftores  it  offers  for  the  prefervation  and 
recovery  of  health.  The  frequent  appearance  of  trees,  flirubs  and 
plants,  whole  tafte  and  Cent  or  analogy  with  well-known  pharma- 
ceutics is   very  promifing,  would  lead  us  (o  expect  a  very  conlidera- 

*  They  are  conftruclcJ  by  an  iron  grate-work,  and  panes  of  a  fvic  clay  fitted 
therein,  which  are  varmthed  according  to  tafte  and  as. lit/.  At  Bethlehem,  in  Peon* 
fylvania,  an  inferior  kind  of  thefe  are  already  in  ufe. 
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ble  flock  of  native  materia  medica.  But,  although  above  an  fnm«* 
dred  of  thefe  fpecies  are,  or  have  been,  more  or  lefs  in  ufe  among 
the  inhabitants,  very  few  of  them  are  well  known  as  to  the  extent 
and  peculiarity  of  their  qualities,  and  a  very  fmall  number  is  adopted 
either  by  the  apothecaries  or  regular  phyficians.  On  this  view  the 
following  expedients  merit  attention— to  fubilitute  indigenous  medi- 
cines of  equal  value  for  thofe  imported,  which  by  quantity  or  price 
caufe  a  great  national  expenfe,  and  that  are  liable  to  adulteration 
or  depreciation  by  age  ;  to  point  out  the  belt,  native  plants  in  local 
diflric"ts,  with  fixed  name?,  clear  defcriptions,  and  accurate  medical 
mftructions,  for  fate,  convenient  and  general  ufe  ;  to  appreciate  the 
merit  of  thofe  drugs  which  are  efteemed  fpecifics  in  the  worft  epi- 
demic or  particular  diftempers.  Collecting  all  the  botano-medical 
information  at  prefent  attainable,  we  may  judge  what  plants  are 
mo'ft  interefting,  in  what  degree  they  are  known,  and  how  this 
knowledge  may  probably  be  moil  improved :  the  Indians  have  feve- 
ral  remedies  agninfl  the  difeafes  and  accidents  arifing  from  the  cli- 
mate and  their  favage  mode  of  life  ;  as  fevers,  rheumatifm,  wounds, 
bruifes,  fcalding,  chilblains,  bite  of  venomous  ferpents;  befides 
emetics,  cathartics,  fudorifics,  and  dietics.  Thefe  have  the  fanction 
of  time  and  fimplicity.  It  is  alio  generally  believed,  that  they  pof- 
feis  very  important  fecrets,  of  which  only  a  few  extraordinary  fpe- 
cimens  are  related  with  plaufible  authenticity.  In  domeftic  practice, 
particularly  of  the  country  people,  we  oblerve  medical  plants  of 
general  falubiity,  ufed  as  detergents,  tonics,  fudorifics  and  laxatives; 
and  others  of  particular  virtue  in  rheumatifm,  fevers,  pectoral  ail- 
ments, vifceral  obil ructions,  ulcers,  external  hurts,  poifons,  female 
complaints,  and  difeafes  of  children.  Among  the  great  number  of 
thefe  popular  drugs,  particular  attention  is  due  to  thofe  that  are  re- 
commended by  their  falutary  effects,  atteiled  by  the  patients  or  other 
perions  of  credit ;  and  more  ib,  when  the  teflimonial  is  attended 
with  a  precife  flatement  of  facts.  In  cafe  of  defective  information, 
we  may  expect  valuable  qualities  in  thofe  which  are  In  vogue  over 
large  diflricts  ;  becaufe  this  general  efleem  cannot  be  owing  to  imi- 
tation in  a  country,  where  intercourfe  between  diftant  places  has  till  of 
late  been  very  limited,  and  where  botanical  curiofity  is  yet  very  rare. 
The  medical  plants  which  America  has  i/i  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, poilefs  the  fame  virtue,  under  variations  from  climate  and  lo- 
cal circumilances ;  the  too  common  opinion  of  their  inferiority  will 
ui  ten  be  changed  by  a  fair  trial.  Different  fpecies  alio  promife  a  re- 
ward 
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ward  of  examination  from  the  generic  fimilarity  ;  when  thefe  arc 
actually  in  ufe  among  the  people  of  the  country,  the  probability  of 
their  value  is  the  greater. 

An  application  of  thefe  principles  will  bring  the  following  plants 
to  particular  notice  :  agrimony,  potentilla-quinquefolium,  polygo- 
num-biftorta,  gentiana,  fumaria,  angelica,  cochlearia,  cryfmium  of- 
ficinale, arum,  fymphitum,  inula  campana,  afarufn,  all  grow  in  the 
northern  and  middle  States,  and  are  the  fame  with  or  near  a-kin  to 
thole  claffed  among  the  beft  fimples  by  Dr.  Cullcn  in  his  Materia 
Medica.*  The  gentiana  growing  in  the  gladei  of  Pennfylvania,  i9 
by  Dr.  Schoeph  efteemed  the  beft  of  their  feveral  fpecies.  The  arum 
of  North- America  is  generally  called  Indian  turnep,  from  its  ancient 
value  among  the  Indians,  and  often  uleel  with  other  ingredients 
by  the  country  people  in  that  general  debility  confequent  on  tedious 
fevers.  The  beft  recommended  remedies  againft  intermittent  fevers 
are  cornus  florida^  dogwood  ;  quercus  pbcllos,  live  oak  ;  perfimon  ; 
lonicera  Jymphoricarpos ;  by  their  barks;  pyrola  ;/iaculn/a,  with  the 
Indian  name  pipfijfcva  ;  fambucus  Canadmjis  ;  laurus  ajlii>alis,  fpicc- 
wood,  Benjamin  tree,  benzoin.  The  firft  is  more  generally  known  ;  a 
decoction  of  the  bark,  has,  in  many  cafes,  been  effectual ;  it  is  by 
fome  deemed  equal,  when  frefh,  to  the  Peruvian. f  The  fecond  is 
much  valued  in  the  fouth,  its  native  place:  that  of  perfimon  in 
North-Carolina,  and  of  lonicera  fymfboricarpos  in  Virginia.];  An  in- 
fufion  of  the  plant  pyrola  maculata  has  been  frequently  ufed  for  fome 
years  in  Pennfylvania,  under  the  name  of  p^pfjje-jd.^  The  lambu- 
cus  Canadcnjis,  red  berry  elder,  is  by  the  Indians  called  ihefevtr* 
bujh ;  a  decoction  of  its  wood  and  buds  being  of  ancient  renown 
amongthem.il  The  laurus  trjlvalls,  fpice-wood,  Benjamin  tree,  is  al-fb 
diftinguifhed  with  that  name  by  the  people  in  the  northern  parts,  lor 

*  Compare  this  book  with  Dr.  Schocph's,  ar.d  John  Bartram's  notes  t«  Sl.ort's  Me- 
dicina  Britannica,  reprinted  in  Philadelphia,  1 751- 

f  Kalm  fays,  that  in  Wcft-Jerfcy  many  were  cured  by  the  Lark  of  the  rot,  who 
had  in  vain  tried  the  Peruvian  :  in  that  fickly  country  Dr.N.  Collin,  of  PennfyUaoia, 
made  ufe  of  it,  and  thinks  it  worthy  of  a  full  trial. 

%  Called  St.  Peter's  wort,  Indian  currants ;  a  fpecies  of  hor.cvfuckle.  Sec  Arbuft, 
Amer.  of  Marfhal. 

§  Sec  ditto  :  a  fpecies  of  wintcr-grecn. 

||  Gefchiehte  der  MifTion  der  l.vuigclifchen  BjuJc*  unter  den  Ind'unern  ir  Norf  Ar.i.:- 
rica,  by  Lofkicl,  pullilrol  1,87. 
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the  falutary  decoction  of  its  wood  and  leaves.*  The  bark  of  the 
liriodendron,  tulip  tree,  is  alfo  very  generally  efteemed  a  good  fub- 
rftitute  for  the  Peruvian,  efpecially  that  of  the  root.  We  may  obferve 
on  thefe  and  other  febrifuges,  that  the  variety  probably  correfponds 
with  the  diverfity  of  the  fevers,  which  is  very  confiderable,  from 
latitude,  feafen,  and  perfonal  conftitution  :  thus,  for  example,  the 
above  fpice-wood  i3  of  peculiar  benefit  in  that  moderate  but  tedious 
kind,  called  JIo-zv  fever,  which  is  almofl  continual. 

Againft  rheumatifm  thefe  are  worthy  of  trial  j  the  root,  in  de- 
coction, of  aralia  fplnofa,  angelica  tree;  the  cones  of  pinus  Jtrobus, 
white  pine  ;  the  twigs  and  roots  of  magnolia glauca,  fvvamp  fafiafras, 
both  in  decoction  and  bath  ;  the  frefh  bark  of  juglans  alba,  hickory, 
applied  externally,  is  much  ufed  by  the  Indians. -f- 

Dyfentery  has  been  cured  by  the  bark  and  gummi  of  liquidam- 
bar  flyraciflua,  fweet  gum  ;  cynogloflum  Virginian?i?n,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  ovatis,  hound's  tongue  ;  triofteum  angvjlifolium,  ftoribus  op- 
pofitis  pedunculatis  ;  the  root  of  white  oak  in  powder. 

■  Antidropfical,  well  recommended,  are  the  leaves  of  callicarpa^-wo 
ricatta;\  the  root,  in  decoction,  of  alalia  nudicaulh,  foliis  binis  ter- 
natis ;  that  of  failafras  in  extract. 

Cholic  is  removed  by  the  oil  of  the  above  fpice-wood  berries ; 
the  flatulent  and  hyfteric  kinds,  eminently  fo  by  angelica  lucida, 
foliolis  asqualibus  ovatis  incifo-ferratis,  called  therefore  belly  ach 
root. 

The  belt  among  pleuritic  remedies  muft  be  tjiepleuri/}  root,  fo  much, 
extolled  in  Pennfylvania,  defcribed  by  Schoeph  afclepias  tuberofa, 
foliis  alternis  lanceolatis,  caule  divaricato  pilofo ;  another  afclepias 
bears  high  value  in  Maryland,  called  alfo  butterfly  root ;  the  afclepias 
decumbent,  pleurify  root,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  in  his  notes  on 
Vlrghila,  muft  be  one  of  thefe.  The  bark  and  berries  of  the  above 
magnolia,  either  in  decoction,  or  infufion  of  fpirituous  liquors,  is 
generally  falutary  in  thofe  great  colds  which  affect  the  fides,  back 
and  breaft  with  painful  Jlltcbes,  attended  with  febrile  chills  and 
general  languor. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  Sec.  printed  in  Bofton,  1785. 

■f-  They  drive  the  pain  from  one  place  to  another  until  it  breaks  out  in  a  blifter  ; 
this  bark  burns  the  fkin,  as  it  were.  Lufkiel.  In  New-England  a  fpecics  of  pyrola 
called  ilieumatifm  weed,  and  one  of  aletris  named  unicorn,  are  reputed  very  efficacious  j 
the  latter  in  the  chronic  rheumatifm.     Mem.  A.  Ac. 

X  A  ihrub  growing  in  the  fouthern  States.     Arburt.  Am. 

Anthel- 
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Anthelmintics  are  the  chenopodium,*  and  the  fpigelia  M.iryhn- 
#ica,  caule  tetragono,  foliis  omnibus  oppofuis,  Carolina  pink,  a 
ibuthern  plant,  it  will  dettroy  the  worms,  but  caution  in  the  dole  is 
requifite.  / 

Spiraea  trifoliata,  foliis  tcrnatis  fcrratis  fubacqualibus,  floribus 
fubpaniculatis,  ipecacuanha,  Indian  phytic,  baurnont  root,  is  an  ef- 
fectual and  fafe  emetic.  Podophyllum  pcltaturx,  foliis  peltatis  palma- 
tis,  May  apple,  is  lately  coming  into  practice  as  a  laxative  by  an  ex- 
tract of  the  root  that  removes  its  emetic  quality. -{■  Convolvulua 
panduratus  grows  in  the  middle  latitudes ;  and  in  the  lout'i  fume 
ipecies  fimilar  to  the  convolvulus  jalappa,  not  well  exp'' 

Ulcers  and  cancerous  fores  are  frequent  among  thofe  whofe  hu- 
mours are  vitiated  by  perennial  fevers  ;  in  a  variety  of  remedies 
thefe  deferve  notice  :  iris  v/erficolar,  allies  of  magn.  glauca,  in  form 
of  plafter,  and  a  ftrong  bath  of  faffafras  root,  have  cured  ulcerated] 
legs.  The  root  of  faurnrus  cernuus,  foliis  cordatis  petiolatis,  amentia 
folitariis  recurvis,  lizard-tail,  bruifed  and  applied  as  a  poultice  to  fore 
and  impoftumate  breafts  will  ripen  and  heal  them.  A  fpecics  of 
nigella,  called  gold  thread,  Indian  mouth  root,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  an  ulcerous  mouth. +  In  New-England  a  fpecics  of  7:11m,  -\i~ 
ter-avens,  throat  root,  cure  all,  is  an  eiteemed  remedy  for  ulcerated 
fore  throat ;  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  both  a  gargle  and  drink. § 
Rumex  acctofella,  floribus  dioicis,  foliis  lanceolato-liafiatis,  four 
dock,  cancer  root,  is  recommended  againff  inveterate  ring-worms ; 
this  is  biennis  and  found  over  the  whole  country;  the  juice  is  mixed 
with  vinegar;  (Schoeph)  another  is  mentioned  in  the  Bolton  Memoirs, 
the  root  of  which  in  decoction  is  ufed  in  fore  throat.  The  Phyto- 
lacca decandra,  floribus  decandris  decagynis,  poke,  has  of  late  given, 
promifing  experiments  in  the  cure  of  cancers;  the  juice  of  the 
berries  is  infpiffated  by  the  fun;  the  young  fprouta  in  fprinj 
eaten  as  afparagus,  but  grown  too  far  they  are  violent!;  ; 

this  bufh  is  common  throughout  the  States. 

*  Jsrufalem  oak. 

\  The  firft  grows  in  the  northern  and  middle  Stat< i,  the  latter  in  rh-fe  and  the 
fouthern;  it  bears  on  a  italk  of  two  feet  a  yellow  fruit  like  a  lime,  of  a  fweciilh 
tafte. 

X  Loflciel.  Menu  of  the  American  Academy  ;  the  root  is  like  a  ball  of  /billing 
thread. 

§  Floribus  nutanribus,  fructu  oblongo,  ariftis  plumofis ;  powder  of  the  root  is  ufed 
by  the  Canadians  in  fever  and  ague.     Am.  Ac. 

?re- 
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Prefervafives  againft  venomous  fnakes  feem  to  be  fcattered  over  the 
whole  country,  and  they  merit  full  investigation,  in  order  to  provide 
prompt  remedies,  in  every  place,  and  againft  different  kinds  of  ferpents, 
efpecially  in  the  new  fettlements.  Convolvulus  purpureas,  purple-bind- 
%vcfd,  is  very  powerful,  if  it  is  true  that  the  Indians  can  handle 
jattle-makes  after  anointing  the  hands  with  its  juice,  as  Catefby  re- 
lates ;  this  grows  in  the  fouth.  A  fpecies  of  jufTiae  is  mentioned  in 
the  cited  memoirs,  as  growing  in  the  northern  countries  near  the 
haunts  of  rattle-fnakes,  called  rattle-fnake  plantain.  The  hieracium 
venofum,  foliis  cuneiformibus  hirtis,  fcapo  nudo  crafTuTimo  ere&o, 
grows  from  the  north  to  Virginia  inclufively  ;  is  called  poor  Robin's 
plantain,  and  faid  to  frustrate  the  bite  both  of  the  rattle-fnake  and 
pf  his  fuppofed  precuribr  the  pilot-inake.  Erigeron,  likewife  called 
Robert's  plaintain.  in  Pennfylvania,  is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Schoeph  thus, 
^  radix  repens ;  folia  radicalia  ovata,  bafi  altenuata,  dentata  denti- 
bus  paucis  a  medio  ad  apicem  glanduliferi-s,  obtuia,  pilofa,  venis 
paucis.  Scapus  biuncialis,  pedalis,  ftriatus,  villofus,  uniflorus,  &c, 
&c."  Dr.  Otto,  a  refpectable  practitioner,  informed  him,  that  the 
heib  ought  to  be  given  in  a  plentiful  decoction,  and  alfo  applied 
with  the  root  to  the  wound.  The  herb  of  folidago  ttirga  aurea^ 
golden  rod,  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner.*  The  root  of  aletris  fa- 
rinofa  is  taken  in  powder,  or  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  liquor ;  this- 
root  is  called  frar-root,  blazing  flar,  devil's  bit,  and  greatly  efteemed 
both  by  the  Indians  and  the  people  of  feveral  States  for  many  qua- 
lities, -j-  The  polygala  Senega  is  well  known.  The  plantain  of  Negro 
Ca;far  we  juft  mention,  with  a  wifh  that  an  authentic  account  could 
be  obtained  of  the  experiments  for  which  he  obtained  a  public  re-. 
•ward.  Many  credible  teftimonies  agree  in  the  fact,  that  the  Indians 
have  extraordinary  fkill  in  curing  the  bites  of  ferpents;  but  whether 
any  fpecific  antidote  is  known  appears  doubtful  :  the  plants  in  ufe 
act,  however,  as  powerful  fudorifics  and  abforbents :  a  narrative  on, 
this  fubject  would  here  be  tq.o  prolix  for  our  plan, 

*  Schoeph  dcfcribcs  it  as  hirfata,  radke  amara :  Baitram  as  u  having  flendcr  purple 
flalks,  rifirg  a  foot  high,  with  a,  fpikc  of  fine  yellow  flowers,  for  near  one-third  part 
©f  the  length  of  the  plant,"  fays  it  is  mueh  extolltd. 

■j-  Bartfam  fpeaks  of  it  principally  as  a  "  remedv  in  grievous  pains  of  the  bowels  ;'* 
and  fays,  it  has  a  flail;  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  fine  fpike  of,  white  flowers  fix; 
inches  in  length,  bico.ning  i .1  June,  and  growing  plentifully  in  the  back  parts  of  the 
country. 

Of 
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Of  late  years  madnefs  of  dogs  has  been  more  frequent ;  the 
fwertia  JijformU,  recommended  by  Clayton,  fliouid  be  tried.* 

In  the  iearch  of  new  medicines,  fpicy  trees  and  balmy  ever-greens 
are  particularly  inviting.  The  fwamps  of  the  low  country  abound 
in  plants  of  aromatic  fcent  ;  the  magnolia  glauca,  fo  frequent  in 
them,  feerrrs  to  hold  out  her  fragrant  lilies  and  crimfon  berries  to 
the  Ikeleton-prey  of  Stygian  vapours ;  probably  her  lovely  lifters  arc 
alio  companionate.-}- 

Indigenous  efculents  claim  attention  id  feveral  views.  Thofe 
roots,  herbs,  grains  and  barks,  that  in  cafe  of  need  can  fupport  life, 
may  be  ufeful  to  travellers  in  the  wildernefs,  and  to  troops  that 
carry  on  an  Indian  war;  the  favages  make  this  ufe  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  elm,  and  the  roots  of  aralia  nudicaulit.  The  fallads  of 
many  kinds,  gathered  in  divers  parts  of  the  country  during  fpring, 
iliould  be  generally  known.  Several  wild  fruits  might  be  improved 
by  culture,  as  walnuts,  crab-apples,  papaws,  annona,  plum?, 
grapes,  perlimons,  honey-locuft,  gUdilfia  triacanthos ;  fome  perfons  • 
have  planted  orchards  of  this  and  made  plenty  of  methegl in  from 
the  tweet  pods.  While  the  fugar  maple  is  of  late  juftly  valued,  its 
kindred  alfo  merit  more  attention  :  we  are  credibly  informed,  that 
in  Canada  equally  good  fugar  is  made  from  the  weaker  juice  of  the 
red  maple,  a  tree  that  abounds  through  all  the  States.  The  chefnut 
oak  is  faid  by  Schoeph  to  yield  in  fpring  a  copious  agreeable  drink  ; 
other  trees  may  have  fimilar  faps.  Aromatic  plants  delerve  notice  : 
the  barks  of  young  lallafras  and  of  calycantbus  floridus  %  much  re  - 
femble  cinnamon  :  the  acorns  calamus  is  under  name  of  fpice-wort, 
ufed  in  MaiTachufetts.  The  plants  uled  as  tea  in  divers  parts  de- 
ferve  examination  :  the  cajjl/ie,  called  South  fea  tea  tree,  is  obfeurely 
known,  but  has  long  been  famous  among  the  Indians.  § 

Many  vegetable  dies  are  already  in  ufe,  both  among  the  Indians 
and  the  inhabitants ;  fome  of  them  are  alio  recorded  by  writers,  but 
a  collection  of  fcattered  practice,  and  a  feledion  of  the  beft  in  every 
^dnd,  are  yet  wanted.  In  this  branch,  the  practice  of  other  countries 
may  alfo  be  adopted  :    thus  the  rbus  toxicodendron  vernixt  varnilh 

*  See  Gron.  Virginia. 

•J-  Serpent.  Virg.  Sarfaparilla,  &c.  wants  no  mention  ;  feveral  cannot  here  find  room. 

J   Called  Carolina  ailfpicc. 

§  They  call  it  yaupan,  and   drink   an    ir.fufion  of  the  le  us  draughts, 

both  as  a  dietetic  and  inebriating.  It  grow;  r.'j.^r  '.t.:  iu  in  the  I  -.  .-..  S;ate«,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  hi^h. 

tree. 
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tree,  poifoti  afh;,  is  probably  the  fame  with  the  valuable  fpecies  of 
J  pan.* 

apsj  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  may  be  ufeful  in  a  variety  of 

„des  ;    for   example — The  roots  of  aefculus  pavia,  fcarlet  horfe 

■f/iut,  and  of  jucca  filamentofa,  filk  grafs^  are  ufed  for  foap;f 
chefnuts  can  be  prepared  for  the  fame  ufe.  The  two  kinds  of  mjrica) 
candle  berry  myrtle,  are  known  :  the  melia  azedarach  grows  in  the 
fouth,  under  the  name  of  lead  tree,  but  its  berries  are  not  yet  in  ufe 
for  tallow,  as  in  Japan. %  The  afclepias,  called  filhweed,  has  a  fine 
white  down  in  its  pods,  which  in  MafTachufetts  is  carded  and  fpun 
into  very  good  wick-yarn.  While  oaks  abound,  an  extract  of  their 
barks  might,  as  an  article  in  tanning,  be  a  valuable  export. 

Vegetable  medicines  for  cattle  are  very  interefting ;  a  critical  com- 
parifon  of  European  treatifes>  with  what  is  written  and  pracYifed 
in  America,  will  point  out  the  beft. 

The  beauties  of  the  American  flora  are  yet  difplayed  only  to  thofe 
admirers,  who  have  fought  them,  in  fields  and  woods,  from  fpring 
to  autumn,  in  northern  and  fouthern  climes,  in  the  grand  magni- 
fiora  and  the  humble  lily  of  the  valley.  Many  of  the  wild  flowers 
would  adorn  gardens^  and  embellifh  groves  and  meadows :  but  a 
great  part  of  thefe  are  known  only  in  their  native  places,  and  fome 
have  not  even  obtained  a  vernacular  name.  Flowery  flirubs  are  gra- 
dually coming  into  more  notice  ;  and  fome  of  the  fineft  will  endure 
the  winter  of  Pennfylvania;  the  chionanthus,  jhonx>  drop,  fringe 
tree,  calycanthus  floridus,  bignonia  radicans,  trumpet  flower,  and  the 
beautiful  FranMhila,  all  grow  well  near  Philadelphia.§  Several  of 
the  trees  moil  agreeable  by  foliage,  bloom  or  lofty  growth,  have  a 
fpentaneous  wide  range,  and  others  will,  Under  a  feilful  hand,  pafs 
their  natural  limits. || 

*  By  the  travels  of  Prof.  Tlnmberg,  we  find  great  analogy  between  japan  and 
N orth -America  :  thus  the  perfimon  grows  there  :  the  cones  of  the  alder  arc  in  coni- 
inon  ufe  for  black  dye. 

•j-    They  grow  in  the  fouthern  States. 

\  An  oil  is  preffed  which  becomes  equally  folid  with  tallow.     Thunbsrg. 

||  The  laft  is  in  Mr.  Bartram's  garden  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  has 
not  been  affected  with  five  fevere  winters  within  twelve  years,  though  its  native 
place  is  Georgia.  The  flowers  are  large  and  fragrant)  with  lily-like  pctala,  and  a  tuft 
of  gold-coloured  ffamina. 

||  Bignonia  catalpa  flourifhes  in  and  beyond  Pennfylvania, 

%  Qur 
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Our  remarks  on  the  animal  domains  flnll  begin  with  the  fmall 
tribes,  becaufe  fome  of  thefe  do  remarkable  mi  (chief.  The  Hef- 
(i-an  fly  has  for  feveral  years  made  great  havoc  in  the  wheat  fields 
through  all  the'middle  States,*  and  the  canker  worms,  caterpillars,  and 
other  vermine,  lay  wafte  the  orchards ;  fome  remedies  will  hopefully 
refult  from  the  inquiries,  of  late,  begun  in  feveral  places.  Hofts 
of  locufts  fome  years  infeft  the  woods,  and  cauie  confiderable 
damage  by  devouring  the  leaves  of  trees  over  large  diftricts,  many  or. 
which  decay  when  thus  expofed  to  the  burning  fun  ;  they  lie  in  the 
ground  for  a  period  of  years,  not  yet  afcertained  5  appear  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fpring,  when  the  oaks  are  in  perfect  foliage,  and  in  a 
tew  weeks  difappear.-j- 

Venomous  infects  are  rare,  and  obfcufely  known,  as  they  feem 
confined  to  the  woods.  A  fpecies  of  thefe,  called  mountain  fpidcr, 
that  haunts  the  inner  parts  of  the  fouthern  Mates,  is  laid  to  be  large, 
flrong  enough  to  take  fmall  birds  in  the  net,  and  by  his  fting  to 
produce  violent  pains  at  the  heart,  inflammations  with  alternate  cold 
fweats,  tremors,  frenzy,  and  death,  if  proper  cure  is  not  obtained. 
In  the  middle  State  there  is  a  black  fpider,  whole  bite  caufes  great 
pains  and  a  tranfient  blindnefs,  but  is  not  mortal.  A  large  ant, 
with  a  long  fting,  common  in  Maryland  and  farther  ibuth,  is  alio 
very  noxious. 

Among  the  handfome  infects  of  America,  the  Are  fly  is  the  firft  ; 
thoufands  of  thefe  illumine  the  funyner  nights,  and  by  their  gam- 
bols in  the  air,  prefent  a  iky  full  of  falling  ftars ;  X  but  the  Ameri- 
cans know  not  where  thefe  lamps  are  hid  in  the  long  winter  nights. 

A  ftriking  mechanifm  is  remarkable  in  the  horn  beetles  of  various 
kinds,  and  efpecially  in  the  wood  fawer,  who  with  two  curve  in- 
wardly dentated  prongs,  can  cut  off  fmall  twigs  of  trees.  We 
venture  to  add  a  zoophyton  in  the  Ohio  country,  which  alternately 

*  Ncftling  in  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  they  bite  it  off  before  the  grain  is  1  ipc. 

•f-  They  feem  to  extend  far,  as  many  hundred  acres  upon  tbc  Ohio  arc  fold  to  he 
fpoliatcd  by  them  ;  yet  it  their  depredation  local  and  varying,  fo  that  different  parts 
have  their  turn  ;  they  were  in  Pcr.nfylvania  eighty  years  ago,  and  with  the  fame  qua- 
lities, as  we  find  by  old  Swedifh  records,  which  alfo  add  that  the  Indians  ud  i.pou 
them. 

\  Thunberg  defcribes  thofe  of  Japan  in  the  fame  manner,  under  the  name  of  l.mfyit 
jafonica. 

V01.IJI.  3X  u 
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is  vegetable  and  animal.*     But  without  fuch  extraordinary  phseno^ 
menon,  the  economy  of  the  numerous  little  animals  is  wonderful  - 
enough  to  awaken  our  attention,  efpecially  in  this  country,  where  it 
is  yet  unexplored. 

Thirty  or  forty  fpecies  of  makes  are  counted,  but  feveral  are  very 
imperfectly  known,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  rare  or  local,  The 
horn  fnake  is  now  feldom  feen,  but  many  accounts  agree,  that  the- 
ipur  of  his  tail  is  fo  venemous,  as  to  kill  young  trees,  if  by  accident  it 
ilrikes  them.  The  king  fnake  of  the  fouth  is  not  feen,  we  believe, 
far  north.  The  double-headed  fnake  may  be  a  monftrous  produc- 
tion ;  but  two  fpecimens  of  it  are  found  in  New-Engl^d,  and  two 
more  are  now  in  Mr.  Peak's  mufeum  :  that  fome  kinds  of  ferpents 
charm  birds  and  fquirrels  is  a  fact,  but  in  what  manner  we  know  not. 
Fortunately  the,  fmaller  number  is  venomous,  but  which  fpecies 
fhould  be  avoided,  is  an  interefting  queftion  ;  though  the  green  fnake, 
imperceptible  in  the  grafs,  is  harmlefs,  fome  that  occafionally  come 
near  houfes,  are  not  fo. 

On  quadrupeds  in  general,  two  inquiries  are  interefting;  what  is 
the  fpecific  difference  from  thofe  of  the  fame  genus  in  the  eaftern 
world  ?  And  how  doth  the  fame  fpecies  vary  in  America  under  dif- 
ferent latitudes  ?  In  the  firft,  the  tygers  and  panthers  require  particu- 
lar notice ;  in  the  fecond  the  bear,  which  frequents  the  interior  coun- 
try from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  the  panther,  which  has  alfo  a  wide 
range.  Among  thofe  peculiar  to  North- America,  the  moofe  deer  is 
yet,  we  believe,  undefcribed,  and  known  to  few  perfons  below  the 
fouth  of  Canada.f  The  opoffum,  common  in  America,  and  long 
known  J  or  fingularities,  is  yet  unexplored  in  the  greateft  of  all,  to 
wit,  that  the  female  breeds  her  young  at  her  teats  within  the  falfe 

*  This  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Collin,  rector  of  the  Swedifh  churches 
in  Eennfylvania,  by  a  resectable  miflionary,  who  had  long  been  among  the  Indians, 
and  had  feen  this  animal,  but  would  not  have  his  name  mentioned,  as  the  matter  may 
appear  incredible  ;  it  is  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  after  having  crawled  about  the 
woods,  is  fixed  in  the  grorand,  becoming  a  plant  with  a  Hem  through  its  mouth,  &c. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  vegetable  fly  of  Dominica,  that  buries  itfelf  in  the  ground,  dies, 
and  fprihgs  up  like  a  young  coffee  plant,  for  which  it  is  often  miftaken,  until  the  root 
upon  examination  is  found  to  be  the  head,  feet,  and  body  of  the  animal.  See  the  Ar<?- 
lura!  IVJlcy  of  Domi/iica,  iy  Thiomas  Ativood,  fublijbed  1791. 

f  Some  years  ago  0112  was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  ;  it  is  a  large  animal  with  very 
hi&h  fore  legs,  a  fhort  neck,  &c. 
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belly  i  many  perfons  in  diftant  quarters  aftert  they  have  (cen  them 
adhering  to  the  teats  when  fmall  as  a  pea.  The  vaft  mammoth  is 
perhaps  yet  (talking  through  the  weftern  wildernefs  ;  hut  if  he  is  no 
more,  his  remains  fliould  he  carefully  gathered,  and  attempts  made 
to  find  a  whole  fkeleton  of  this  giant,  to  whom  the  elephant  is  but  a 
calf. 

The  great  herds  of  buffaloes  in  the  weftern  country  arc  a  valuable 
national  pofielTion,  a  wanton  deftru&fon  of  them  fliould  be  checked, 
and  trial  of  domeftication  would,  perhaps,  be  both  practicable  and 
ufeful. 

The  great  number  of  birds  in  the  old  fettlements  have  been  dc-frrihed, 
but  many  equivocally,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  habits  is  in  gene- 
ral very  fmall.  The  Americans  fliould  not  indifcrcetlv  deftroy  thole 
deemed  of  no  value  j  who  knows  what  part  is  alligned  to  them  in  the 
economy  of  nature  ?  Perhaps  the  numerous  tribes  of  woodpeckers 
fave  many  trees  from  deftructive  worms.  As  to  the  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental birds,  they  demand  protection  againft  licentious  and  greedy 
tyranny  5  the  beautiful  and  melodious  birds  diminifh  faHy  and  the 
turkeys,  once  fo  abundant,  have  long  ago  been  drove  into  the  remote 
woods. 

General  knowledge  of  the  fifhes  of  America  is  very  limited  and 
confufed :  of  thofe  in  the  weftern  waters  we  have  only  reports  ; 
there  never  has  been  from  eye  witnefs  a  tolerable  account  of  the  cat 
fifli,  that  weighs  from  feventy  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Thofe  proper 
in  fifh  ponds  cannot  be  felecled  without  knowing  what  kind  of  water, 
food,  &c.  they  require. 

Natural  hiftory  demands  efteem  from  American  feminaries  of 
learning;  and  honorary  degrees  in  this  purfuit  would  be  much  better 
beftowed  than  on  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  the  only  good  of  which  is, 
to  increafe  the  privilege  of,  and  beget  a  blind  veneration  for  a  clafs  of 
men  who  ought  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  focicty  by  nothing  but  their 
fuperior  piety  and  virtue :  the  principal  feminaries  fliould  immedi- 
ately form  botanical  gardens,  on  a  plan  fo  liberal  as  gradually  to  re- 
ceive all  the  trees,  flirubs,  and  plants  mod  valuable  in  every  refpetf. 
Mufeums  are  alfo  very  important,  for  exhibition  of  both  native 
and  foreign  productions.*      Finally,    it   is    neceflary    to   fix   ge- 

*  That  of  Mr.  Pcale  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  is  by  his  bu- 
yable care  coming  into  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  merits  th«  public  pa- 
tronage, 
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neral  names  for  every  vegetable  and  animal  of  public  utility,  that  great 
numbers  may  receive  and  impart  information. 

METEOROLOGICAL    INQUIRIES. 

Changes  in    the  atmofphere  have  fuch  important  confequences 
on  the  affairs  of  human  life,  that  the  art  of  prognosticating  them  is 
Very  beneficial.     It  has  of  late  years  been  cultivated  with  great  affi- 
duity  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  feries  of  obfervations  will 
gradually  form  a  fyftem  that  may  at  leaft  unite  probable  conjectures 
with  much  certain  knowledge.     Several  circumftances  of  the  United 
States  point  out  correfponding  inquiries — they  are  fubjecl  to  fudden 
gufts  of  wind,  and  fome  tornados  that  rapidly  pafs  over  a  fpace  of 
one  or  two  hundred  miles :  from  the  beginning  of  ipring  till  the 
letting  in  of  winter,  thefe  occafion  many  unhappy  accidents  on  their 
extenfive  coafts  and  ample  navigable  rivers.     Their  tranfient  ftrokes 
are,  however,  not  comparable  to  thofe  fevere  ftorms  that  generally  vifit 
the  Americans  two  or  three  times  in  that  feafon  :  after  thefe,  the  ga- 
zettes announce  numerous  deplorable  fhipwretks,  and  other  difafters  ; 
coming  from  the  eaft  with  heavy  rains,  they  generally  caufe  inunda- 
tions,   which  overflow   a  vaft  extent  of  meadow  grounds,   on  the 
lengthy  rivers  and  winding  creeks,  and  fometimes  damage  wharfs 
and  ftores  of  commercial   towns.     A  forefight  of  all  thefe  would 
enable  them  to  elude  their  fury  :  veffels  might  flay  in  port,  or  feek  a 
flielter ;  merchandife  might  be  fecured  ;  the  hay  might  be  removed, 
and  the  cattle,  which  fometimes  perifhes  by  the  fudden  rife  of  the 
water.     In  fummer  the  fudden  gufts  happen  generally  towards  even- 
ing, after  a  fultry  calm  for  fome  hours :  when  attended  with  thunde 
and  rain,  warning  is  given  by  the  rifing  clouds:  thofe  with  a  clear 
iky  are  lefs  frequent,  and  preceded  only  by  light  eddies  in  the  air  for 
fome  minutes.     The  tornados  are  probably  announced  by  fome  re- 
markable fymptoms,  though  their  happily  rare  occurrences  has  pre- 
vented attention  ;  the  air  is,  we  believe,  very  fultry  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  on  the  lair,  fomewhat  hazy  with  tremulous  light  breezes 
from  the  weft.     The  eaflerly   ftorms   are  ufhered  in  by  the   gra- 
dual thickening  of  the  clouds  and  increafe  of  the  wind  for  many 
hours. 

The  irregularity  of  the  feafons  is  a  great  impediment  in  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  fecial  life  ;  the  fallacious  appearance  of  an  early  fpring  often 
invites  the  hufbandman  and  gardener  to  planting  and  fowing, 
which  will  be  injured  by  fevere  frofts  and  cold  rains.    The  beginning 
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•f  winter  varies  alio  by  feveral  weeks :  after  the  firft  of  December, 
mild  weather  is  often  changed  into  cold,  that  within  two  or  three  days 
fills  the  rivers  of  the  northern  and  middle  States  with  ice,  by  which 
veffels  outward  bound  are  detained,  and  thofe  coming  on  the  coaft 
iufter  feverely.     A  greater  di  fad  vantage  of  this  variation  is,  uncer- 
tainty of  the  feeding  time,  on  which  much  depends  the  future  crop  ; 
if  it  is  too  early,  the  luxuriance  of  autumnal  vegetation  cxhaufts  the 
root ;  if  too  late,  it  cannot  acquire  fufficient  firmnefsto  bear  the  frolt. 
The  Americans  have  two  prognostics  of  winter  which  are  founded  in 
nature  :  the  migration  of  wild  geefe  (hows  that  the  northern  waters 
are  freezing,  and  that  they  may  expect  fevere  north-wcfterly  winds : 
abundance  of  rain,  by  cooling  the  air  and  wetting  the  earth,  prepares 
both   for   the  impreffion  of  the   frofts ;  increafing  number  of  par- 
tridges, pheafants,  and  other  ground   birds   in   the   populous  part?, 
with  the  appearance  of  bears,  doth  alio  indicate  that  the  weftem 
woods  are  already  covered  with  fnow.     Mild  winters  are  always  fuc- 
ceeded  by  cold  fprings.     Early  thunder  is  a  fure  token  of  immediate 
cold  weather  for  a  week  or  two.     The  progrefs  of  the  vernal  feafon 
would  moil  probably  appear  from  an  accurate  Calendarium  Flora ; 
the  bloom  and  foliation  of  ibme  trees  being  unfolded,  not  by  an  occa- 
sional warmth  of  the  air,  but  by  a  gradual  penetration  of  the  heat  to 
their  deep  root?,  proves  at  leaft  an  afcendancy  of  the  vernal  tempera- 
ture not  eafily  overcome  by  the  northerly  gales. 

The  hidden  alterations  of  cold  and  heat  throughout  the  year, 
would  often  be  lefs  injurious  to  health,  by  fort  feeing  them  :  general 
rules  are  thefe,  excemve  warmth  for  the  feafon  feldom  continues 
above  a  few  days,  and  quickly  changes  into  the  oppofite  extreme : 
fine  days  in  winter,  fpring,  and  latter  part  of  autumn  are  immedi- 
ately fucceeded  by  cold  and  wet,  rain  or  fnow,  according  to  feafon 
and  latitude  ;  wherefore  thev  are  called  weather  breeders. 
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